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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


No  attempt  at  editing  this  edition  of  Dr.  Aitkbn'b  "Science  and 
Practice  of  Medicine"  has  been  made.  Ita  completeness  within 
the  anthor'a  scope,  the  size  of  the  original  work,  and  the  little  time 
allowed  during  its  passage  throagh  the  press,  forbade  any  sach 
purpose.  Some  additions  have  been  made,  with  an  occasional 
note,  where  it  was  thoaght  necessary.  These  will  be  fonnd  chiefly 
nnder  the  heads  of  Typhoid,  Selapsing,  and  Malarial  Feoers ;  DyS' 
entery;  Malignant  Pustule;  SyphiUs;  Pathology  of  the  DieUe  Diseases; 
Corpidence;  Scurvy;  Parasitic  Diseases;  Bkeumaiism;  Gout;  I)/cemia; 
Chronic  Briyht'a  Disease;  Diabetes  MeUitus;  Cancer ;  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Spined  Cord;  Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest;  Diseases 
of  the  Circvlatory  Organs;  Diseases  of  the  Pespiratory  Organs;  Dis- 
eases of  the  Digestive  Organs;  and  Penal  Diseases.  Brief  articles 
have  been  introduced  on  the  following  diBeases:  T)/pho- Malarial 
Fever;  Chronic  Camp  Dysentery;  Cholera  Morbus;  Cholera  Infantum; 
Spinal  Symptoms  of  Typhoid  Fever;  Hereditary  Syphilis;  Gonorrhceal 
Rheumatism;  the  Delirium  of  Inanition;  Cerebro-^Tud  Meningitis; 
Locomotor  Ataxy;  Aphasia;  Laryngo-Pharyngeal  Paralysis;  the  Spkyg- 
mograph;  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  by 
Atomized  Fluids;  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Liver. 

All  the  new  matter  in  this  edition  is  designated  thus:  [    ]. 

The  "Work  was  meant  by  the  Author  to  be  "  a  Text-book  for 
Students,  which,  following  a  systematic  arrangement,  would  give 
a  consistent  view  of  the  main  facts,  doctrines,  and  practice  of  Medi- 
cine, in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  the  science,"  [Preface 
to  the  Second  Edition.)  It  is  no  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Medi> 
cine,  or  record  of  old-time  vagaries  and  doctrines,  but  a  feir  expo- 
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sition  of  the  Medical  Science  and  Art  of  the  day,  Bnmmarized 
understandingly. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  British  Army, 
the  influence  of  Climate  upon  diBease  has  heen  kept  in  view,  and 
the  Author  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  practical  contribntiona 
of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the 
resident  physicians  of  the  East  Indies,  both  in  the  description  and 
treatment  of  the  disorders  of  hot  countries.  The  Department  of 
Medical  or,  Noso-Geography,  which  treats  of  the  conditions  by 
which  health  and  disease  are  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  is  the 
basis  of  hygiology,  receives  attention  for  the  £.rst  time  in  a  Treatise 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  Thermometry  of  Disease  ia  set 
forth,  and  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  typical  ranges  of  temperature, 
particularly  in  febrile  diseases,  are  given  for  the  first  time  in  a  text- 
book. 

""Wood-cuts  have  been  introduced  wherever  it  was  thought  they 
would  render  the  descriptions  in  the  text  more  intelligible;  and 
short  sections,  relative  to  the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
clinical  diagnosis,  have  been  given  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters 
treating  of  those  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  lesions  tend  to 
be  localized."  {Preface  to  the  Second  Editim.)  M.  C. 

New  York,  Octobsr,  1868. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


A  FocBTH  Edition  of  this  "Work  having  been  as  suddenly  called 
for  to  succeed  the  Third  as  the  Third  Edition  was  called  for  to  suc- 
ceed the  Second,  the  Author  has  again  submitted  every  page  to  a 
carefi]!  revision.  He  has  endeavored,  as  before,  by  condensing 
some  parts,  by  rewriting  others,  and  by  adding  new  matter,  to 
render  the  Work  still  more  worthy  of  the  very  favorable  reception 
which  it  has  received  from  the  Profession,  and  from  the  Medical 
Press. 

That  the  last  two  (large)  Editions  should  have  been  exhausted 
in  less  than  twelve  months,  the  Author  cannot  but  regard  as  one 
of  the  greatest  honors  which  the  ProfessioDt  could  bestow  on  one 
of  its  members ;  implying,  as  it  may  be  presumed  to  do,  a  certain 
approbation  of  the  method  of  the  text,  and  of  the  management  of 
its  matter;  and  thae  also  conferring  at  the  same* time  weight  and 
authority  to  the  "Work. 

With  greater  confidence,  therefore,  the  Author  trusts  he  may 
presume  to  Dedicate  this  Edition  especially  To  Studehts  of  Medi- 
CDfB,  in  the  hope  that  his  Work  may  deserve  and  obtain  their  def- 
erence and  respect. 

BoTAL  Victoria  Hospital,  NBTLKr, 
September,  1886. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  the  compilation  of  this  Handbook  I  bare  attempted  to  give 
a  coDdensed  view  of  the  Science  and  Practice  oe  Medicine.  It 
has  also  been  my  object  to  incorporate  and  connect  the  more  re- 
cently established  facts  which  illustrate  the  Nature  of  Diseases  and 
their  Treatment  with  the  time-honored  doctrines  on  which  the 
Science  of  Medicine  has  been  based. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  volnme  is  neeeaaarily  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  individual  diseases, 
a  more  comprehensive  range  of  topics  has  been  embraced,  under 
the  title  of  the  Scibncb  of  Medicine,  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
asaal  to  include  in  text-hooks. 

The  introductory  sections  indicate  the  more  important  element 
of  General' Pathology ;  and  those  principles  are  shortly  stated  on 
which  the  more  modem  systems  of  Nosology  have  been  founded 
since  the  time  of  Cullen. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  arranged  in  three  divisions,  treats, 
in  the  First  Part,  of  Systematic  Medicine,  Nosology,  or  the  Classifica- 
tion of  Diseases,  and  suggests  that  the  classification  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England  should  be  adopted.  This  statistical  nosology, 
originally  proposed  by  Dr.  "William  Farr,  has  been  carefully  dis- 
cussed and  revised  at  the  receut  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Congress 
held  at  Vienna,  and  a  nomenclature  substantially  the  same  is  proposed 
for  adoption  in  all  the  States  of  Europe.  The  fatal  cases  are  to  be 
registered  on  a  uniform  plan.  A  definite  classification,  however,  is 
still  undetermined;  bnt  I  am  kindly  informed  by  Dr.  Farr  that  a 
classification  nearly  the  same  as  the  English  one  has  been  adopted 
in  Bavaria,  and  is  quietly  making  its  way  among  practical  men  in 
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Germauy.     The  Auatriaiis,  also,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Ilebra,  ap- 
prove of  the  separation  of  Z<j>notk  diseases  from  tlie  others. 

In  Pakt  Second,  under  the  head  of  the  Nature  of  Diseases,  Special 
Patholoffj/,  ami  Therapeutics,  I  liave  attempted  to  describe  the  oature 
of  each  disease  cousidered  as  characteristic  of  its  class.  In  so 
doing,  each  disease  or  morbid  process  has  been  defined,  not  by  a 
logical  definition,  but  merely  lij  stating  prominently  its  leading 
characters,  so  that  the  student  nriay  al  once  diBtinguieh  the  general 
feaftires  of  the  disease  which  he  has  to  study,  and  which  the  phys- 
ician has  to  treat.  Having  then  established  the  position  of  each 
disease  in  its  Nosological  and  Palhuhgieal  relations,  those  principles 
are  stated  which  guide  its  treatment,  and  lu  some  instances  definite 
details  are  given. 


In  Part  Third,  under  the  head  of  Medical  Geography/,  or  the  Geo- 
grapkical  Diairibution  of  Health  and  Disease,  a  prominent  place  has 
been  assigned  to_a  most  important  department  of  the  Science  of 
Modieine — a  subject  of  study  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  wholly 
untaught  at  onr  medical  schools  in  this  country.  It  was  eniphati- 
eally  written  by  Cabanis  and  Malte  Bruu  that  climate  and  natural 
bisttiry  lost  much  of  their  value  from  the  fact  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  not  then  been  described  in 
relation  to  these  studies — a  deficiency  now  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied by  the  labors  of  Humboldt,  Berghaus,  and  Johnston.  So 
also  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Nature  of  Diseases  and  their  distri- 
bution on  the  globe  require  that  they  should  be  studied  in  relation 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  the  variation 
of  their  ti/pes'in  the  dilFerent  regions  of  the  earth.  The  geograplu- 
cal  distribution  of  Health  and  Disease  in  relation  to  Physical  Geog- 
raphy is  a  branch  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  rapidly  and  justly 
growing  in  importance,  and  in  one  department — that  of  Sanitary 
Science — is  beginning  to  yield  most  important  fruits.  To  Dr.  Muhry 
iu  Germany,  M.  Boudin  in  France,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  iji  this 
country,  the  Science  of  Medicine  is  largely  indebted  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  important  topic;  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give 
a  sketch,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Johnston's  map,  indicating  some  of  the 
more  useful  directions  which  the  study  may  take. 

In  my  attempt  to  accompbsh  this  design  I  liave  many  obligations 
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to  acknowledge.  lu  the  first  instance,  the  work  has  ite  origin  in 
an  Article  on  the  "  Elementary  Pnnciples  of  Medicine,"  contrib- 
uted to  the  UncyclopcEdia  Metr&poUUma  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Wil- 
liams, a  distinguished  physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospitid,  London. 
This  Article  contains  the  elements  of  his  classic  work  on  Morbid 
PoisoM,  completed  abont  sixteen  years  ago — a  work  which  "  occu- 
pied the  highest  rank  in  the  practical  literature  of  this  country;" 
and  his  views  regarding  their  natore  are  here  preserved,  commenc- 
ing from  page  186  of  this  Text^book.  It  was  originally  intended 
by  my  pnblishera  to  reproduce  that  Article,  but  I  deemed  it  neces- 
sary entirely  to  rewrite  and  remodel  the  whole,  retaining  the  state- 
ments of  &cts,  and  such  illustrations  as  appeared  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance.  While  I  have  collected  information  from  every  other 
avMlable  source,  the  limits  of  this  volume  prevent  me  doing  more 
than  simply  stating  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  the  name  of  the 
Author  from  whose  writings  the  statements  have  been  compiled. 
If  I  have  correcti;  interpreted  and  stated  the  doctrines  tanght  by 
the  veteran  laborers  and  original  investigators  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cid  experience  and  research,  the  names  of  those  of  whose  writings 
I  have  freely  and  largely  availed  myself  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  matter  I  have  attempted  to  communicate  is 
at  least  orthodox.  Much  valuable  material  I  have  also  to  acknowl- 
edge from  anonymous  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  MetHcat 
Journals. 

LoKSOK,  12tb  October,  1667. 
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PART    I. 
TOPICS  RELATIVE  TO  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or   ItBDICIME  AS  A   8CIBNCB   AND  AS   AS   ART  ;    ITS  OBJECTS 
AND    nS    EXTSNT. 

The  Btndy  of  Msdicinb  is  prosecuted  under  two  relations,  namely, 
as  a  Science  and  as  an  Art.  Medicine,  considered  as  a  Science,  takes 
cognizance  of  all  that  relates  to  our  knowledge  of  diseases;  and, 
especially,  of  the  circamstancea  under  which  they  become  de- 
veloped, of  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  of  their  nature  and  of 
their  canseg  in  the  widest  sense  of  these  terms.  Considered  as  an. 
Art  (in  so  far  as  Medicine  has  that  practical  value),  its  object  is  to 
distinguish,  to  prevent,  and  to  cure  dineaeea. 

The  object  and  aim  of  Medicine  as  an  Art  is  to  alleviate  human 
Bufleriug,  and  to  lengthen  out  human  existence,  by  warding  off  or 
by  modifying  disease  "as  the  greatest  of  mortal  evils,"  and  by  re- 
storing health,  and  even-  at  times  reason  itseif,  "  as  the  greatest  of 
mortal  blessings."  In  other  words,  the  practical  view  required  to 
be  taken  of  Medicine  is,  that  "it  is  the  art  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  diseases,  bo  aa  to  appreciate  their  causes,  and  to  prevent 
their  occurrence  when  possible;  to  promote  their  cure,  or  to  re- 
lieve them  when  they  occur."  (Biglow.) 

Many  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  combined  in  the  consti- 
tution and  elucidation  of  the  Science;  and  the  practice  of  Medicine 
as  an  Art  ought  to  be  founded  on  principles  and  facts  of  universal, 
or  at  least  of  extensive  applicability. 

A  consideration  of  the  different  topics  which  together  make  up 
the  Science  of  Medicine  suggests  a  division  of  the  subject  into  the 
following  departments,  namely:  (1.)  Pbysiologt,  which  embraces 
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ho^tuily  of  tho  healthy  functiona  of  whieh  the  human  body  is  the 

«t  or  iiistrnment;  (2.)  Patiioloijt,  subdivided  into  i^eeittt  PathoU 

^11  ami  Ofinral  Piilholoi/i/,  which  together  embrace  a  consideration 

I  of  everything  relative  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  dis^eaaes;  (3.) 
tllKRAPEUTice,  which  expounds  the  various  actions  of  remedies 
K)on  the  diseased  economy,  or  the  means  by  which  Nature  may  be 
pdcd  in  her  return  to  heahh;  (4.)  IIyuikne,  which  embraces  a 
lonsideratioD  of  the  means  of  preventing  disease,  or,  in  other 
trords,  of  preserving  health. 

Physiology,  General  Pathnlogj',  Therapeutics,  and  IlygiSne,  are 

^kmotimes  designated  indittV'rently  by  the  titles  of  the  ^^  Inslitutea" 

^Bie  "  Iiistiiutions,"  ov  the  "  Theonj  of  Medk-ine." 

^f  These  departments  of  science   are  all  preliminary  subjects  of 

etudy.  and  constitute  a  necessary  and  appropriate  iuti-oduction  to 

the  Practice  of  Physic,  in  which  Special  Pathology  and  the  treat- 

inotit  of  special  diseases  are  the  loading  topics  of  consideration. 

Raoh  of  these  departments  has  ^rown  or  expanded  itself  into  a 

iX  branch  of  science;  and  any  single  section  is  sutficient  of  itself 

I'ciipy  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  in  working  out  and  stndy- 

i(  ill  detail.     It  is  therefore  not  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 

bmotf  all  of  these  departments  in  their  whole  extent  or  relations 

I  wch  other;  and,  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  theories  and 

IDS,  il   1ms  been  truly  observed,  "that  no  man  possesses  all 

fc^thologicul  knowledge  contained  in  the  records  of  his  art," 

iohkl):  and  it  is,  therefore,  far  less  possible  to  embrace  in  any 

<  trCMtiac  a  view  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  in  all  of  these  de- 

aMtta. 

Kw  tU*  purpose  of  teaching  the  Science  of  -Medicine  in  its  ap- 

|iJk«tU>ii  to  practice,  its   elementary  principles,  as   developed   in 

I  i|i»|i4ir(ntent^  of  Pathology,  are  the  most  useful  guides  to  the 


CHAPTER  II. 

BOW  TUB   PROVINCE   OF   PATHOLOGY    IS    MAPPED   OUT. 

t-An  iimwiO'  '"'^  *^*^  nature  of  diseases  embraces  a  consideration 

l^dlowing  topics;  (1.)  7'hf  accin'aU.  ohsercalwn  n}td  coirccl  reff- 

u//iii'/.*  in  Fullioloffj/.     On  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 

IvWU  top  ihOHO  important  ends  will  rest  our  power  to  curb  the 

kVitaiuii  of  our  m-ience  by  the  guesswork  of  theory.     Such  records 

kU«l  W  thv  nieiini*  eventually  of  rooting  out  the  traditional  erroi-s 

f^WhMt  lHr!^l,v  pervade  medical  literature.     (2.)  Desa-iplire  Pathol- 
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ojy,  emhfTttcmg  Gbseral  and  Spbciai.  Palhdogy.  Special  Pathology 
is  iDtended  to  coniprehend  a  consideration  of  the  eBseatial  nature 
and  origin  of  particular  diseases  as  they  occur  in  man  and  animals, 
and  General  Pathology  to  include  those  more  general  facts  or  prin- 
ciples wbich  result  from  a  comparison  of  particular  diseases  with 
each  other.  Although  Special  Pathology  comes  first  in  the  order 
of  Nature,  jet,  wherever  the  arrangements  for  Medical  education 
are  complete,  General  Pathology  is  taught  as  an  introduction  to, 
or  conjointly  with,  the  special  study  of  diseases,  just  as  in  other 
Bciences — for  example,  in  chemistry — it  is  found  convenient  to  give 
&  general  view  of  the  principles  which  have  been  establiehed  by 
experiment  and  observation,  before  entering  upon  the  particular 
detMis  of  the  science.  All  theory  in  medicine ;  all  descriptive 
Pathology;  all  grounds  for  rational  speculation  regarding  the 
nature  of  diseases,  and  for  the  framing  of  experiments ;  as  well  as 
all  maxims  of  practice  which  aim  at  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
diseases,  must  rest  ultimately  on  observed  and  recorded  facts. 
Accuracy  of  observation  is  therefore  the  first  lesson  the  student  has 
to  learn  in  all  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  lesson  is  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  best  observations,  however,  will  avail 
but  little  unless  the  observed  facts  are  recorded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  their  preservation;  and  descriptive  Pathology  mainly  con- 
ceiDS  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  Megisiraiion  of  facia,  as 
embraced, — (1.)  In  the  History  of  cases  of  disease  from  their  origin 
to  their  end.  (2.)  In  the  Statistics  of  disease.  Such  registration 
includes  methods  for  preserving,  in  an  authentic  and  permanent 
form,  the  memory  of  facts  iu  Pathology  as  they  occur.  It  thus 
eventually  furnishes  mat-erials  upon  which  future  Pathologists  and 
Statists  will  build  a  comprehensive  and  definite  system  of  scientific 
Medicine.  It  will  furnish  the  means  of  teaching  all  that  is  necessa- 
rily involved  in  our  notions  regarding  the  nature  of  diseases.  The 
descriptive  Pathology  so  arrived  at  considers  diseases  as  they  exist, 
or  have  existed  in  man,  in  the  lower  animals,  or  in  plants.  It  con- 
siders the  conditions  under  whicb  diseases  originate  ;  it  considers 
how  far  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  before  disease  establishes 
itself;  and  it  aims  at  demonstrating  how  far  such  conditions  are 
inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  health.  Sub- 
aequently,  with  extended  information,  descriptive  Pathology  may 
undertake  to  assign  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  certain  diseases 
rather  than  to  ■others.  It  will  eventually  define  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  establish,  to  originate,  or  to  constitute  particular  diseases; 
and  will  show  how  the  same  disease,  or  class  of  diseases,  may  assume 
various  forms,  but  in  all  of  which  definite  elements  are  recogniza- 
ble. Descriptive  Pathology  thus  aims  at  determining  and  describ- 
ing the  essential  elements  of  a  disease.     (8.)  SpecuhHee  Pathology 
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ftesuniea  that  we  know  what  a  disease  is — ^that  we  know  tlie  effects 
it  produces — tliat  we  know  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  existeuce 

— that  we  know  its  relations  to  other  diseases.  It  seeks  to  inquire 
how  certain  conditions  or  circmnstauees  will  operate  in  bringing 
about  disease.  It  seeks  to  determine  tlie  tendency  in  the  future  of 
a  diseased  state  from  certain  observed  facts  in  its  course,  or  in  the 
eonrse  of  similar  diseases.  Statistical  data  are  thus  tlje  main  basis 
of  its  operations,  (4.)  Palhology  dietales  the  maxims  of  rntiomd  prac- 
tice. It  is  in  the  uatnre  of  the  science  of  Pathology  that  it  always 
ought  to  be  in  advance  of  onr  certain  knowledge  regarding  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  It  is  the  basis  of  rational  medicine  ;  for  it 
is  rational  to  know  the  nature  of  a  disease,  in  order  (1.)  To  enable 
us  to  prevent  it;  (2.)  To  understand  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  the  management  of  it.  Such  are  the  main  divisions 
which  the  province  of  Pathology  embraces. 

It  is  intended,  liowever,  in  the  first  part  of  this  handbook  merely 
to  guide  the  student  to  notice, — {!.)  Theretatiee  nature  of  the  terms 
"  Life"  *'  Health,'"  "  Disease  ;"  {2.)  How  the  nature  of  diseases  may 
be  elucidated;  (3.)  The  nature  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  symp- 
toms, and  signs  of  disease;  (4.)  The  means  and  instruments  of 
investigation  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease;  (5.)  Some  of 
the  more  elementai-j-  constituents  of  disease;  (6.)  Some  complex 
morbid  states  associated  witii  individual  diseases,  orwith  conditions 
of  ill-health  {cachexise);  (7.)  The  modes  by  which  diseases  termi- 
nate fatally;  the  types  of  disease  and  their  tendency  to  change; 
(8.)  The  general  treatment  of  the  complex  morbid  processes. 

In  the  three  subsequent  parts  of  this  work  it  is  intended  to  con- 
eider  some  of  the  detoila  of  the  science  and  practice  of  Medicine,  to 
furnish  the  student  with, — (1.)  A  nosological  system,  by  which  to 
classify  and  name  diseases.  (2.)  A  detailed  description  of  charac- 
teristic diseases  in  the  respective  classes  of  that  nosological  arrange- 
ment. In  this  part  adeJinition  (provisional)  and  a  history  of  the 
nature  of  esK'h  disease  will  be  given  ;  the  probable  course  and  suc- 
cession of  events  will  be  described,  and  the  grounds  on  which  an 
accurate  diagnosis  may  be  made,  or  a  prognosis  expected ;  and, 
lastly,  a  detailed  account  of  those  rational  modes  of  treatment 
which  are  consistent  with  the  established  principles  of  the  Instiiules 
of  Medicine.  (-S.)  An  account  at  what  is  known  relative  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diseases. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

BKLATITS   HATUBE   OF  TBB   TERMS   LIFE,   HEALTH,   DISEASE. 

The  word  Disease  iB  used  in  a  general  and  also  in  a  specific  aense ; 
as  wben  it  is  said  tliat  a  person  is  diseased,  without  the  nature  of 
the  affection  being  stated ;  or,  that  be  suffers  from  a  particular 
disease,  sucb  as  small-pox.  Attempts  to  give  a  precise  definition 
of  the  term  Disease  have  all  been  unsuccesHful.  The  relations  of 
the  morbid  state  to  the  condition  of  health,  and  of  health  to  the 
performauce  of  the  vital  functions,  are  of  such  a  kiud  that  they  can 
merely  be  described  in  connection  with  each  other,  but  not  defiaed. 

If  life  is  understood  to  imply  an  active  state,  resulting  from  the 
concurrent  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  then  there  are 
conditions  of  activity  and  of  mutual  adaptability  of  functions  and 
of  parts,  both  as  regards  body  and  mind,  which  are  necessary  to 
healthy  existence.  Our  notions  of  the  conditions  of  health  have  thaa 
considerable  latitude.  Health  is  merely  a  name  we  give  to  that 
state  or  condition  in  which  a  person  exists  fully  able,  without  suf- 
fering, to  perform  all  the  duties  of  life.  Many  degrees  of  this 
state  are  therefore  at  first  sight  obvious,  from  the  posseasion  of  a 
feeble  existence  to  the  most  robust  condition  of  the  body ;  and 
there  are  many  degrees  of  feebleness  and  delicacy  of  health  which 
we  cannot  say  are  due  either  to  disordered  or  diseased  states  of  the 
frame.  Our  notions  of  normal  life  are  thus  so  extremely  indefinite 
that  it  is  only  by  a  forced  abstraction  the  normal  can  be  separated 
from  the  abnormal.  Hence  also  our  idea  of  disease  is  very  indefi- 
_nite ;  itcannot  be  separated  by  any  well-defined  boundary  from  our 
idea  of  normal  life,  and  the  two  conditions  are  connected  by  a  kind 
of  debatable  border  land. 

When  we  regard,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  the  living  state 
and  the  conditions  of  health,  we  can  readily  observe  when  and  how 
disease  is  but  a  deviation  from  the  state  of  hkalth,  consistino 

FOR  THE  MOST  PART  IN  A  CHAXOE  IN  THE  PROPERTIES  OB  BTRtlCTURB 
OF  ANY  TISSUE  OR  OROAN,  WHICH  RENDERS  SUCH  TISSUE  OR  ORGAN  UN- 
FIT FOR  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  ITS  ACTIONS  OR  FUNCTIONS  ACCOBDINO 
TO  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  HEALTHY  FRAME. 

It  is  now  a  received  pathological  doctrine  that  disease  does  not 
consist  in  any  single  state  or  special  existence,  but  is  the  natural 
expression  of  a  combination  of  phenomena,  arising  out  of  impaired 
fiinetion  or  altered  structure.    All  attempts,  therefore,  to  define 
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disease,  by  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  dernngemeni ,"  "  modifinalion," 
"  alUradon,"  "  chaiiffe"  from  the  pre-existent  state  of  beaitli.  show, 
ill  the  tirst  instance,  that  very  various  ideas  are  attached  to  the 
term  or  to  the  state:  ami,  secoiidiy,  that  these  terms  point  to  a 
nosological  division  into  structural  aud  functional  disease,  rather 
than  to  a  state  common  to  all  forms  of  disease. 

A  definition  of  nny  state  of  disease  ought  to  include  all  the  cir- 
c'Utnstaneea.  whether  functional  or  organic,  which  constitute  the 
deviation  from  health  ;  and  for  very  obvious  reasons  such  a  defini- 
tion can  only  be  approxiniativelj  expressed. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


now    THE    X.^TDRE    ANT)    CAHSBP    OF    DI.'iEASES    MAV    UK    EI,UCIl>ATEIi. 


TnK  nature  of  the  derangements  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable  may  be  studied  under  the  three  following  aspects:  (1.)  As 
diseases  present  i.hemeelves  in  individual  cases,  becoming  thereby 
the  subjects  of  Clinical  Lvvestigation  and  Instruction — a  method 
of  teaching  in  which  the  Natural  Ififlory  of  the  disease  ought  to  be 
ft  special  subject  of  study  ;  {2.)  As  they  constitute  [lartieulur  genera 
or  species  of  disease,  forming  the  topics  of  Special  Pathology  ; 
(3.)  As  they  may  be  reduced  to  and  studied  in  their  primary  ele- 
ments, forming  thereby  the  science  of  General  Pathology. 

But,  in  whatever  aspect  we  may  view  disease,  there  is  invariably 
presented  to  the  student  the  same  subjects  for  investigation,  namely, 
— First,  The  morbid  phenomena  or  symptoms  by  which  we  become 
aware  that  derangements  have  taken  place  in  the  economy.  It  is 
by  a  mental  effort  that  either  the  student  or  the  physician  converts 
these  symptoms  into  signs  of  disease  ;  and  hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  Symptomatology  or  Scmehtogy.  Secojid,  The  agents- 
by  which  derangements  and  diseases  are  produced,  generated,  or 
brought  about,  constituting  the  department  of  Eliolngy.  Third,  The 
or  localities  of  disease,  or  of  derangements,  constituting  Palk- 
ny.  Here  the  peculiar  nature,  general  forms,  and  types  of 
disease  must  be  studied,  together  with  varieties  in  their  course, 
dnratiou,  and  termination.  Fourth,  The  morbid  alterations  dis- 
coverable in  the  structure  of  the  body  before,  but  more  especially 
at\er  death,  constituting  Morbid  Anatomy.  These  alterations  must 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  sj'mptoms,  the  causes,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Lastly,  The  elementary  constitueuts  of 
diseased  products,  constituting  Morbid  Hktology,  must  be  recog- 
nized in  the  first  instance,  and  cimtrasted  with  analogous  constitu- 
ents of  the  body  in  the  healthy  atate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF   UORBID    PHENOMENA,   6TMPT0US,   AND   SIGNS   OF  DISEASE. 

It  has  been  stated  that  only  by  h  mental  effort  is  the  student  or 
pliyeician  able  to  convert  symptoms  into  signs  of  disease.  Therefore 
the  idea  associated  with  "sign"  is  of  a  much  more  comprehensive 
kind  than  that  which  is  connected  with  the  word  "  symplom :"  the 
former  implies  the  possession  of  more  extensive  knowledge — a 
knowledge  euch  that  comparisons  may  be  instituted  amongst  the 
symptoms  which  present  themselves.  Certain  symptoms  of  disease, 
or  of  disordered  function,  are  thus  recognized  to  be  peculiar,  char- 
acteristic, or  significant  of  a  particular  morbid  state.  A  symptom 
18  thns  couverted  into  a  sign,  and  what  is  called  a  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  is  made. 

Symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  derive  their  importance  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  capable  of  being  connected  with  lesions  of  struc- 
ture or  disorders  of  function  ;  and  both  of  these  conditions  mutually 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  thus  they  greatly  aggravate  the 
expression  of  general  disease.  In  place  of  the  concurrent  exercise 
of  function,  and  the  mutual  co-operation  of  parts  in  a  state  of 
health,  both  as  regards  mind  and  body,  we  have  symptoms  of  disease 
expressed  in  various  ways,  characteristic  of  the  function  at  fault, 
and  incompatible  with  the  normal  existence  of  the  part  or  organ 
affected,  or  of  the  body  geuernlly.  From  such  phenomena  the 
physician  makes  up  his  mind, — (1.)  As  to  whether  or  not  disease 
exists.  (2.)  How  far  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  removed  from 
the  state  of  health  usual  to  him.  (3.)  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  how  it  is  distinguished  from  other  ailments,  or  in  what 
respects  it  may  differ  from  the  same  ailment  in  other  people  in 
similar  circumstances.  Thus  a  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  art  of  con- 
verting si/mptoms  into  signs  of  disease. 

But  the  physician  at  the  same  time  generally  carries  his  mental 
exertion  a  little  further.  He  tries  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
the  probable  result  or  event  of  the  malady,  and  so  makes  up  bis 
mind, — (4.)  As  to  whether  the  illness  will  terminate  in  the  death 
of  the  patient,  in  permanent  organic  mischief  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, in  persistent  impairment  of  the  general  health  {cachexia-),  or 
in  coluplete  recovery.  As  in  Politics,  so  in  the  science  of  Medi- 
cine :  the  Politician  and  the  Physician  have  each  to  deal  with  the 
future,  as  well  as  with  the  present      Both  endeavor  to  forecast 
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events ;  and  thus,  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  we  are  said  to  make  or 
give  a  prognosis.  (5.)  The  Physician  must  be  able  also  to  appreciate 
with  reaaonahle  rapidity  those  s»/mpt(mis  which  are  peculiar,  and  to 
recognize  them  when  aasociated  together  as  the  signs  of  particular 
or  definite  morbid  states.  Such  symploms  are  then  said  to  furnish 
pathogiionionis  signs  of  disease.  (6.)  The  Physician  must  further 
discriminate,  and  trj'  to  put  a  fair  and  just  value  or  iiitei-pretatiou 
upon,  those  symptoms  which  are  only  experienced  by  the  Beusa- 
tiona  (subjective)  of  the  patient  himself,  as  contrasted  with  those 
which  may  be  seen  or  appreciated  by  others — such  as  objective 
phenomena  or  physical  signs. 

The  interpretation  of  symptoms  can  only  be  successful  after  a 
close  observation  of  the  patient — often  prolonged,  and  repealed  for 
more  complete  investigation — bo  as  to  conueet  the  results  arrived 
at  with  his  previous  history.  The  utmost  logical  acumen  is  required 
for  the  due  interpretation  of  symptoms.  The  individual  value  of 
each  ought  to  be  duly  weighed;  one  symptom  must  be  compared 
with  another,  and  each  with  all;  while  the  liability  to  variation  of 
a  similar  symptom  in  different  cases  of  a  like  kind  must  not  be 
forgotten  ;  and  the  occasional  absence  of  the  usual  pathognomonic 
signs  may  be  sometimes  calculated  upon.  Thus  only  can  the  na- 
ture of  a  disease  be  clearly  determined — its  severity  and  dangers 
fully  appreciated — its  treatment  indicated,  and  the  probability  of 
recovery  foretold. 

A  close  observation  of  general  symptoms,  in  all  their  details,  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  the  investigation  is  aided  practically  by 
the  improved  instruments  of  the  present  day,  and  better  methods 
of  examination.  Above  all  things,  methodical  cxamiTialion  is  essen- 
tial for  the  student,  if  he  woubl  acquire  the  babit  of  carefully  and 
accurately  examining  the  nature  of  the  cases  of  disease  with  which 
he  will  have  to  deal.  Patients  must  be  examined  methodically,  in 
order  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  may  be  correctly  interpreted, 
and  chut  nothing  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Directions  have 
been  given  by  many  autlioritiee  for  acquiring  and  habitually  fol- 
lowing a  definite  system  of  examining  patients,  as  to  what  are  the 
essential  dufa  to  be  obtained  and  recorded  in  case-taking;  and 
although,  m  Dr.  Acland  justly  remarks,  a  skilful  practitioner  can 
learn  the  truth  of  most  cases  in  any  order,  or  in  no  order,  yet  it  is 
highly  desiritble  that  a  regular  iirder  should  be  followed  by  learn- 
ers ;  and  all  cases  observed  by  the  student  sliould  be  methodically 
entered  in  a  note-book  for  the  purpose.  This  habit  will  thns 
eventually  become  a  necessity,  and  will  be  found  most  useful  in 
aiter-life,  aufl  especially  in  consulting  practice. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  study,  and  as  guides 
for  acquiring  the  best  methods  of  observing  and  recording  cases: 
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(1.)  A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis,  by  A.  "W.  Barclay,  M.D. ; 
(2.)  AHandhook  of  Hospiial  Practice ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Prac- 
tical Study  of  Medicine  at  the  Bedside,  by  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.B., 
ProfefiBor  of  Medicine  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland;  (8.) 
An  Introduction  to  Cliracal  Medicine,  by  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D., 
enior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edin- 
birgh;  (4.)  "  Suggestions  for  taking  Cases,"  by  Dr.  Beale,  ^rcArrfS 
oj  Medicine,  voL  iii,  p.  47. 


CHAPTER  VL 

MOEBID  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOLOQICAL  RISTOLOGT  :  TBS  SPECIAL  UEANS 
AMD  INSTRUUBMTS  BT  WHICH  THE  NATUBS  OF  DISEASES  HAY  BE  IN- 
TE81I0AT8D. 

MoRiiD,  or,  as  it  is  also  sonietimee  called.  Pathological  Anatomy, 
is  that  department  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  pro* 
daced  hj  disease  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body ;  while  Morbid 
or  Pathblogical  Histology  treats  of  the  origin,  development, 
growth,  and  decay  of  the  new  products  or  new  formations  which 
are  the  elementary  constituenta  of  structural  or  organic  lesions. 
The  anatomy  of  diseased  parts  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
development  of  morbid  phenomena  and  conditions  of  disease  that 
the  anatomy  of  healthy  structures  and  the  histology  of  the  textures 
do  to  the  natural  functions  and  process  of  development,  growth, 
and  nutrition  in  the  healthy  body. 

The  vestiges  left  by  the  prolonged  existence  of  a  morbid  state, 
whether  in  the  body  of  man  or  of  the  lower  animals,  have  always 
claimed  from  the  physician  a  large  share  of  attention ;  and  in  pro- 
[tortion  as  the  knowledge  of  healthy  anatomy  and  physiology  has 
become  extended  and  prosecuted  in  all  its  bearings,  so  has  patho- 
logical science  been  extended,  and  morbid  anatomy  has  gradually 
but  steadily  acquired  an  important  and  prominent  position  among 
those  branches  of  study  on  which  Medicine  rests  its  claims  as  a 
science. 

Morbid  Anatomy  is  a  department  of  medical  science  which  has 
gradually  grown  out  of  the  accumulated  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  ages ;  but  Pathological  Histoloqy,  as  a  science,  is  of  mod- 
ern origin.  It  is  but  yet  iu  process  of  development,  although  its 
foundations  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  medical 
writers  of  antiquity.  AH  of  them  refer  to  changes  which  they 
mere^  supposed  had  taken  place  io  the  internal  organs;  and  thej 
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were  doubtless  led  to  this  aBsumption  by  observing  the  connection 
that  existed  between  Btructural  lesions  of  the  external  parts  and 
their  accompanying  Bymptoiiis.  Ilippocrates  describes  the  deposit 
of  tubercles  in  tbe  lungs,  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  them  in  s 
crudi;  atatc,  and  those  which  atti;tid  tbeir  softening  and  discbarge. 

The  st'ienee  of  Morbid  Anatomy  is  a  record  of  facts.  In  its  relv 
tion  to  the  progress  of  Medicine  it  is  a  living  record — a  histwy 
whose  pages  mnst  be  ever  open  to  receive  tbe  observations  which 
are  constantly  being  made  by  those  engaged  in  pathological  pur- 
Buits — a  record  from  wbieh  one  may  aaeertiiiii  at  any  time  the  con- 
ditions under  which  morbid  changes  or  new  furniations  in  the  body 
have  taken  place.  The  pages  of  this  history  show  that  at  tbe  res- 
ent day  tbe  department  of  pathology  is  in  a  transition  state ;  and 
the  position  of  Medicine,  as  a  science,  must  eventually  rosuU  from 
a  rearrangement  of  tbe  innumerable  details  which  the  sciences  of 
morbid  anatomy  and  histology  may  disclose  and  unfold.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  and  often  aiivantageonn,  to  lookback  unon  the 
past,  ami  see  what  has  already  been  done,  so  that  its  venerable 
facta  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  grouped  in  aeries  with  tbe  exten- 
sively verified  experimeufc*  and  observations  of  the  present  day. 
In  so  doing,  if  we  pause  ancl  contemplate  the  steps  wLich  have 
been  taken  to  arrive  at  our  present  position,  such  a  cod  tempi  ation 
may  stimulate  the  youthful  student  to  the  noblest  exertions  of  his 
intellect,  as  he  cannot  fall,  with  extensive  study,  to  see  before  him, 
and  on  every  side,  much  unlabored  but  productive  soil,  Such  a 
retrospect  will  at  the  same  time  have  tbe  eft'ect  of  placing  in  a  prom- 
inent aspect  t!ie  varied  influences  which  morbid  onatoniy  has  bad 
on  the  science  of  Medicine,  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 
flooi'isbed,  and  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  investigatiijns. 

The  art  of  printing  had  not  been  long  invented  when  books  on 
morbid  anatomy  begau  to  issue  froui  the  press;  and  although  the 
early  period  of  the  hlteenth  century  has  left  little  enduring  litera- 
ture of  any  kind  (hut  lias  been  mainly  distinguished  by  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  then  founded),  yet  about  this  time  pathobigical 
anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of  Florence  shows  the  earliest  evi- 
dences of  an  existence. 

The  facilities  for  study  wbieh  tbe  art  of  printing  introduced  soon 
stirred  up  ardent  students  ;  and  the  si.xteentli  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies produced  much  that  will  ever  remain  famous  in  the  annals 
of  medical  science.  I'bistacbiuf!,  Tu!pius,  Kuysch,  Harvey,  MaU 
pigbii,  and  Leuwenhoeck  are  names  familiar  as  household  words 
to  the  Btudeut  of  medicine.  The  earlier  attempts  of  this  period  to 
form  a  system  of  patbulogicnl  anatomy  is  characterized  by  abortive 
endeavors  to  explain  all  results  upon  some  exclusive  and  genera! 
principle.     A  spirit  of  speculation  marks  tbe  character  of  tbe  age. 
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The  meii  of  that  time  had  ohserved  but  few  facta ;  and  on  these 
fiictB  thej  preferred  to  Bpeciilate  and  dogmatize,  rather  than  prose- 
cate  the  further  interpretation  of  nature,  or  record  more  observa- 
tioDB.  Accordingly,  theories  in  abundance  Bacceseively  led  cap- 
tive the  minds  of  the  medical  world,  and,  disappearing  one  after 
the  other,  demonstrated  the  unetable  nature  on  which  the  science 
of  Medicine  had  been  placed.  The  leader  of  each  sect  founded 
his  so-called  school  or  system,  all  of  them  distinguished  by  a  due 
amount  of  arrogance  and  comtempt  for  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries— a  feeling  unhappily  not  yet  quite  extinct.  The  "  vital 
agtnckj"  the  '*infiuetiee  of  Ike  humors,"  and  of  the  "soKrf  organs" 
have  each  been  considered  by  turns  as  the  only  orthodox  belief; 
and  each  has  had  its  school  and  sect  respectively  designated  as 
the  VUaUsls,  the  Humoraliats,  and  the  SoMists.  The  theories  of 
Galen,  of  Paracelsus,  and  others,  have  all  been  famous  in  their 
time,  but  are  now  unheard  of,  and  almost  unknown.  The  same 
fate  awaits  the  false  theories  and  absurd  conceits  of  more  recent 
origin,  although,  ae  in  the  case  of  Stahl,  Cullen,  Brown,  and  Broas- 
eaie,  they  have  had  a  wide  prevalence  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and 
made  impressions  on  the  sentiments  of  the  profession  which  yet 
influence  their  modes  of  practice  and  the  reasons  of  their  belief. 
Broussaiswm,  Hahnemannism,  and  some  other  systems,  "  the  fruits 
of  a  luxuriant  fancy  and  of  few  facts,"  must  all  descend,  as  others 
have  done,  the  same  inevitable  slope  to  oblivion;  but  the  vast  col- 
lection of  facts  which  the  founders  and  followers  of  such  systems 
eventually  accumulate  and  bring  to  notice,  remain  unchangeable, 
and  will  continue  to  recur  in  the  daily  experience  of  our  profes- 
eion,JuBt  as  they  appeared  to  the  venerable  fathers  of  medicine  ' 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  practice  of  medicine,  as 
based  upon  rational  principles  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
diseases,  has  oscillated  through  ail  these  systems  and  theories,  and 
the  science  of  morbid  anatomy  has  been  marked  throughout  by 
unmistakable  periods  of  progress,  of  stationary  existence,  or  even  of 
retrogression,  according  as  one  or  other  exclusive  system  had  the 
ascendency,  or  as  each  principle  of  practice  challenged  for  itself  a 
supreme  importance. 

The  modern  doctrines  relative  to  the  nature  of  diseases  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  may  be  said  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
Physiology,  and  what  is  known  regarding  the  development  of  the 
human  body.  Ordinary  dissections  alone,  or  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  the  body,  have  long  since  ceased  to  furnish  us  with  facts 
before  unknown  ;  and  new  modes  of  extending  observation  and  re- 
search, by  taking  advantage  of  every  physical  aid  to  the  senses,  are 
diligently  looked  for  by  the  modern  anatomist,  physiologist,  and 
physician;  and  the  means  and  instruments  which  advance  .the 
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spience  ot'pliyaiolog}' are  well  aljle  to  advance  our  knowledge  re- 
garding the  nature  of  diseaae-proeessea, 

A  beliol'  irt  now  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  acquiring  a  hold 
on  the  popular  mind,  that  advances  in  the  science  of  medicine  in 
future  years  will  be  mainly  due  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  cause 
ofdiseai>e. ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  pathology  boiromeH  more  exact  and  extended,  so  will  the  causes 
o^(/ise«,!e  be  appreciated,  aTid  the  occurrence  of  disease  on  a  large  scale 
prevented.  An  amiable  and  large-minded  physician,  Sir  John 
Forbes,  who  but  recently  has  takeu  hie  place  amongst  the  "  Great 
ones  of  the  Past,"  eiapliaticaliy  recorded  the  observation  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  that  "  here  the  surest  and  most  glorious  tri- 
umphs of  medical  science  are  achieving,  and  are  to  be  achieved, " 
He  himself  lived  to  see  great  and  good  results ;  to  see  improve- 
ments in  social  and  sanitary  matters  which  continue  to  he  realized, 
and  whose  rapid  progress  is  characteristic  of  the  present  period. 
Within  the  laat  half  century  land-draining  and  town-aewering 
have  ripened  into  sciences.  From  rude  beginnings,  insignificant 
in  extent,  and  often  injurious  in  the  first  instance,  the  systematic 
Bewcring  of  towns  and  draining  of  land  have  become  of  the  first 
importance.  Land  has  thus,  in  not  a  few  instances,  doubled  its 
value.  Town-sewering,  with  other  social  regulations,  have  con- 
tributed to  prolong  human  life  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  previous  rates  in  the  same  district.  Agues  and  typhoid  fevern 
are  reduced  in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Since  1840  an 
annual  mortality  in  English  towtis  of  44  in  1000  has  been  reduced 
to  27;  an  annual  mortality  of  30  has  been  reduced  to  20,  and  even 
as  low  as  15.  Not  less  remarkable  reductions  have  taken  place  in 
the  mortality  and  loss  of  strength  in  the  army  and  navy;  so  that 
generally  it  may  be  -said  that  human  life  has  now  more  value  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world — a  result  entirely 
due  to  better  sanitary  arrangements  (Rawliuson  "  On  Sewering  of 
Towns,"  Soc.  of  Arts  Journal,  vol.  x,  p.  27C), 

The  political  economist  cannot  now,  therefore,  regard  Medicikk 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  productive  art;  and  the  labors  of  the 
physician,  whether  in  civil  or  in  niililury  life,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unproductive  labor. 

But  the  science  of  Physiology  (on  whicli  much  of  our  sanitary 
improvements  are  based)  has  Jmmeiisurahly  outstripped  the  science 
of  Pathologj-  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  in  the  value 
of  its  results  ;  while  Pathology,  in  its  turn  again,  has  always  been, 
and  ought  to  be,  in  advance  of  Therapeutics.  The  best  physiolo- 
gists have  distinctly  recognized  that  the  basis  of  their  science  must 
include  not  only  a  knowledge  of  animals  below  man,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom.     Without  such  an  exteii- 
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Bive  survey  of  the  whole  realm  of  orgaoic  nature,  we  caDuot  possi- 
bly understand  human  physiology,  and  &r  lees  comparative  phys- 
iology. The  science  of  Pathology,  therefore  (whose  aim  is  to 
expound  the  ruUure  of  dismsea),  must  be  &.  fortiori,  very  far  behind. 
The  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  for  instance,  rarely  form  any 
part  of  the  study  of  the  student  of  medicine.  The  diseases  of 
plants  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  until  all 
these  have  been  studied,  and  some  steps  taken  to  generalize  these 
results,  every  conclusion  in  pathology  regarding  the  nature  of  dia- 
eases  must  be  the  result  of  a  limited  experience  front  a  limited  field 
of  observation.  How  do  we  know  that  the  blights  of  plants,  or  the 
causes  of  them,  are  not  communicable  to  animals  and  to  man  ? 
We  know  bow  intimately  related  the  dieeaaes  of  man  and  animals 
are  with  famines  and  unwholesome  food ;  and  of  famines  with  the 
diseases  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  as  much  as  with  the  destruc- 
tion  and  loss  of  food,     (See  chapters  on  Zymotic  diseases.) 

To  physiology,  therefore,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  normal  development  of  animal 
and  vegetable  beings,  we  must  look  for  future  progress  in  pathol- 
ogy ;  while  the  means  and  the  instnimeutB  which  advance  physiol- 
ogy will  simultaneously  advance  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
nature  of  diseases, — a  sound  knowledge  of  which  can  alone  enable 
us  to  "  appreciate  their  causes"  and  so  arrange  measures  for  tke  pre- 
vention of  many  of  them,  baaed  on  the  great  truths  of  science. 

Organic  chemistry,  the  microscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  such  like 
instruments,  have  opened  up  new  fields  of  labor,  which  are  being 
diligently  cultivated ;  and  while  altorations  in  tbe  ultimate  tissues 
and  organs  are  more  especially  attended  to,  the  first  beginninge  of 
disease,  the  development  of  new  formations,  and  the  examination 
of  excretions,  claim  a  large  share  of  attention. 

Histology,  or  the  study  of  the  development  and  arrangement  of 
tbe  tissnes  in  the  formation  of  normal  and  healthy  organa,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  anatomical  investigations  of  the  present  day;  while 
the  histology  of  morbid  products  and  chemico-physiological  inves- 
tigation into  the  nature  of  morbid  changes  is  characteristic  of  the 
pursnita  of  the  science  of  modern  Patholooical  Anatomy. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  seventeenth  are  again  revived.  The  experience  and 
learning  of  that  erudite  period  are  now  being  made  available  for 
modern  uses.  By  the  improved  means,  instruments,  and  methods 
of  research  of  modern  times,  important  truths  may  be  sifted  from 
the  errors  and  theories  with  which  they  are  mixed  up  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  medical  science ;  and  when  we  get  analogous  condi- 
tions of  disease  with  which  the  phenomena  described  by  the  ancients 
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may  be  compared,  "not  a  /ew  of  the  apparently  modem  Viellefe 
are  daily  found  to  have  a  time-Iionored  reputation  unappreciated 
before." 

The  chemist  and  the  hiatologiat  now  combine  their  rcBearches, 
and  work  hand  in  hand;  and  we  regard  thera  as  the  most  inquisi- 
tive anatoniisfa  of  the  time.  They  lend  assistance  of  the  moat 
important  kind  in  working  nut  the  foundation  of  oiir  knowledge 
regarding  the  nature  of  diMeaaes,  tiie  details  of  whieli  can  only  be 
made  more  certain  aTid  perfect  by  taking  advantage  of  every  kind 
of  scientific  knowledge  which  can  be  bronglitto  bear  upon  medical 
research,  and  more  especially, — (1.)  By  physical  aids  to  the  senses, 
extending  our  means  for  the  actual  inspection  and  appreciation  of 
phenomena.  The  use  of  the  Btethoscope,  of  the  microscope,  ther- 
mometer, ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  and  specula  of  various 
kinds,  aided  by  a  careful  study  of  the  writings  and  labors  of  the 
uieu  who  have  more  pai'ticularly  devoted  their  attention  to  obser- 
vations by  such  means,  may  be  quoted  as  examples  (Laennec, 
LoiiH,  Walshe,  Stokes,  IIopb,  Bennett,  Qubkett,  Virchow,  Wun- 
DERLicH,  Traube,  Vookl,  Beale,  Graefb,  Czermak,  and  others}, 
(2.)  By  the  knowledge  (gradually  being  made  more  extensive)  of 
the  textures,  organs,  and  functions  of  the  body  wliose  nornuil  exer- 
cise constitutors  a  healthy  existence  (Losuet,  Muller,  Sharpey,  Val- 
KNTiN,  Allen  Thomson,  Carpenter,  Kirkes,  Paget,  Kolliker). 
(3.)  By  an  intimate  knowk'dge  of  the  norma!  development  of  the 
human  textures,  as  well  as  those  of  plants  and  animals  fi-om  the 
fecundated  ovnra  (Bischoff,  Costa,  Allen  Thomson,  Huxley,  New- 
port, and  Kolliker).  (4.)  Besides  these  kinds  of  investigations, 
the  science  of  practical  medicine  has  been,  and  is  being,  advanced 
by  operations  and  ex|ieriiuents  upon  the  internal  organs  of  living 
animals,  opprobioiisly  termed  vimseclions.  At  some  of  our  great 
schools  of  medicine  .-nch  investigations  are  now  being  actively  but 
judiciously  prosecuted  and  taught ;  as  by  Bernard  in  Paris,  Drs.  G. 
Harley,  Brown-Sfequaivl,  and  Pavy,  in  London. 

Successful  ini|uirie9  into  Patholog\-,  or  the  nature  of  diseases, 
cannot  he  said  to  have  commenced  till  tiie  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  tlie  great  work  of  Morgagni  issued  from  the  press. 
It  was  the  work  of  his  lifetime.  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  consider  himself  warranted  to  publish  his 
observations,  De  Sei/ibu3  ei  Chiisis  Morborum  (17i}l) ;  a  work  whose 
material  and  circum stances  of  puhlieation  read  us  the  practical  les- 
son, that  the  more  frequently  a  disease  occurs,  the  more  necessarj' 
it  is  tliftt  its  jihenomena  should  be  carefully  iuvestigated.  And 
when  we  think  of  the  prudent  reserve,  the  anxious  and  the  consei- 
entions  delay  exhibited  by  Harvey,  Morgagni,  and  Jenner,  in  the 
publication  of  their  respective  researches,  we  cannot  but  contrast 
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the  circumstances  with  those  under  which  the  exuberance  of  medi- 
cal publications  are  now  given  to  the  world.  Morgagni  modified 
and  corrected  many  of  the  views  entertained  and  promulgated  by 
hifl  predecesnors ;  and  the  study  of  the  nature  of  diseaseB  was  car- 
ried into  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  by  Cullen,  Db 
Hask,  AViluam  and  Jobn  Hunter,  Portal,  end  Bichat. 

The  knowledge  of  the  physician  regarding  the  nature  of  disease- 
processes  may  now  be  obaerved  to  have  advanced  simultaneously 
with  that  of  general  anatomy  ;  and  when  the  component  parts  of  an 
organ,  and  of  the  human  body,  came  to  be  dietinguiehed,  it  was 
soon  observed  that  membranes  and  tissues  might  bcf  individually 
diseased  while  neighboring  membranes  and  tissues  remained  un- 
touched. Bichat's  idea,  therefore,  of  decomposing  the  animal  body 
into  its  elementaiy  parts,  must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
modero  special  pathology ;  and  while  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  studying  diseases  with  reference  to  the  different  tdasuee  as  sepa- 
rately and  specially  affected,  it  has  been  since  shown,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  how  general  anatomy,  deduced  from  physical  proper- 
ties of  parts  and  crude  observation,  may  coincide  with  more  minute 
investigations  of  a  chemical  and  microscopical  kind.  The  mem- 
branes and  tissues  composing  the  organs  of  the  body,  roughly  torn 
asunder  by  Bichat,  are  now  themselves  being  daily  subjected  to  a 
more  inquisitive  analysis  of  an  anatomical  and  chemical  nature, 
which  unravels  them  into  still  more  minute  histological  elements. 

Although,  therefore,  Bichat  entertained  the  view  that  each  tissue 
had  its  own  diatkesia,  it  is  to  Cullen  and  the  Hunters  in  this  country 
more  especially  that  the  application  of  the  distinction  of  tissues  was 
made  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  disease-processes. 

Cullen's  descriptions  of  diseases  are  descriptions  of  groups  of 
phenomena  which  comprise  complex  morbid  states. 

The  written  labors  of  the  Hunters  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
memorials  of  what  they  did  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  diseases,  and 
it  is  only  those  who  have  had  the  opport;unity  of  carefully  examin- 
ing their  museums,  preserved  in  London  and  in  Glasgow,  that  are 
able  to  form  any  conception  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  their 
labors,  or  to  assign  to  them  a  proper  place  among  those  who  have 
successfully  advanced  tlie  science  of  Medicine.  They  hold  a  posi- 
tion at  least  one  hundred  years  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Bichat,  Cullen,  and  the  Hunters,  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, have  thus  reciprocally  influenced  and  advanced  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge  regardingthe  nature  of  diHeases.  And  although 
it  waa  reserved  for  Bicliat  to  complete  a  more  perfect  system  of 
general  anatomy,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.'Carmieliael 
Smith,  in  1790,  applied  bis  knowledge  of  textural  anatomy  to  elu- 
cidate the  nature  of  disease-processes;  and  that  Pinel,  after  him, 
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iu  his  Nosoffraphie  Philosopfuque,  made  the  distinction  hetweeu  the 
memhranoue  and  other  atiiiiial  stnititurfs  the  foundation  of  his 
pathology.  The  claswic  work  of  Baillie  (his  Morbul  Anatomy),  pub- 
lished ill  1793,  uliised  the  labors  of  the  past  century. 

If  now  we  look  to  the  tendency  of  the  studies  and  researches  of 
thoce  nioQ  just  uamed,  Including  Bicbat,  we  shall  find  the  truth 
gradually  being  more  fully  appreciated,  that  it  was  necessary  to  study 
the  alterations  of  structure  so  as  to  connect  morbid  changes  with 
Bymptoms  of  diflcases  during  life,  and  with  the  operations  of  aacer- 
taiucd  causes  of  morbid  action.  The  nature  of  tlie  morbid  changes 
were  now  observed  to  be  more  apparent  iu  the  progress  of  external 
diseafies;  and  therefore  surgical  experience  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  ehicidation  of  internal  disease-processes. 

Thus  the  progress  of  Morbid  Anatomy  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
record  of  the  liistory  of  Medicine ;  and  we  can  trace  the  science  of 
special  morbid  anatomy,  giving  a  character  to  tlie  various  eystems 
of  the  healing  art  which  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time. 

All  the  writers  up  to  the  time  of  Bichat,  Laennec,  and  Aber- 
crombie,  were  pure  morbid  anatomists,  who  did  not  connect  the 
etFectfl  of  disease  with  their  causes,  and  who  recognized  the  changes 
of  disease  as  important  only  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  as 
apparent  to  the  senses.  They  are  therefore  regarded  as  pure 
solidists,  whose  reseiirches  doubtless  contributed  nmch  towards  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  changes  iu  the  organs  of  the  body,  while 
the  conditiou  of  the  fluids  was  ueglected,  as  well  as  tlie  relations  of 
the  texture,  organs,  and  fluids,  in  the  combined  exercise  of  their 
functions.  [Simple  functional  disturbances  were  thus  wholly  over- 
looked, and  the  constitutional  connection  of  local  affections  entirely 
lost  sight  of. 

The  contemporaneous  surgery  of  the  period  previous  to  Bichat 
was  marked  by  it«  unwillingness  to  recognize  anything  but  ma- 
terial facts,  mechanicid  processes  and  contrivances.  The  surgeons 
of  those  days  desired  to  know  nothing  but  anatomy  and  mechanics ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  may  be  recognized  as  the  period  of  pure  aua- 
tomicrtl  and  mechanical  surgery,  distinguished  by  the  writings  of 
men  whose  works  bear  ample  testimony  that  the  surgery  of  the 
period  was  founded  on  exact  and  even  minute  anatomical  knowl- 
edge. No  allusion  is  made,  however,  by  them  to  medicine — they 
make  no  application  of  physiological  truths,  and  tliej  encourage 
no  therapeutic  tendency  apart  trom  mechanical  or  instrumental 
interference. 

The  purely  aolidist,  as  well  as  the  purely  humoral  principles  by 
which  the  nature  of  diseases  have  been  explained,  may  be  said  to 
have  died  a  natural  death  long  ago;  but,  as  already  noticed,  the 
remembrance  of  what  is  valuable  in  the  results  of  both  are  preserved 
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in  modem  pathology,  which  takes  its  stand  upon  anatomical  and 
physiolofpcal  &ct8,  connected  by  simple  methods  of  inductive  ob- 
servation with  the  symptomB  and  signs  of  disease  as  seen  and  ex- 
pounded to  the  student  by  the  distinguished  professors  of  Clinical 
Medicine  at  most  of  our  celebrated  schools,  where  Clinical  Medicine 
is  taught. 

In  this  field  of  instruction  it  seems  invidious  to  mention  here  the 
names  of  men  still  living.  For  their  own  aakes,  as  well  as  for  sci- 
ence, may  they  be  long  deprived  of  being  thus  honorably  and  re- 
BpectftiUy  mentioned.  As  teachers,  they  are  in  our  own  country 
&mitiar  to  every  student.  As  recorders  of  what  they  observe  at 
the  bedside  and  after  death,  they  are  not  less  celebrated  abroad  than 
appreciated  at  home. 

Tested  by  extensive  clinical  observations,  the  character  of  the 
present  period  in  the  history  of  Practical  Medicine  is  one  of  proba- 
tion as  well  as  oiproffress,  marked  by  a  close  inductive  examination 
of  past  generalization  and  classification  of  facts,  however  remotely 
connected,  which  illustrate  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

Side  by  side,  since  1816  and  1819,  the  microscope  and  the  stetho- 
scope, nuder  the  influence  of  such  men,  have  advanced  onr  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  diseases  with  a  regular  and  accelerated  velo- 
city ;  but  they  have  only  done  so  as  assistants  and  in  subordination 
to  laws  and  tacts  whose  knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  a  close 
observation  of  general  symptoms,  of  which  such  instruments  have 
never  been  intended  to  take  precedence.  They  have  never  accom- 
plished, nor  can  they  ever  accomplish,  useful  practical  results,  to 
theexclnuonof  such  other  methods  of  observation  as  have  just  been 
noticed.  We  are  not  to  confound  relative  smallness  with  absolute 
simplicity,  and  believe  that  because  a  simple  organic  cell  is  a  small 
object — because  we  can  see  around  it,  through  it,  and  on  every  side 
of  it — the  fiinctions  and  conditions  of  its  existence  are  less  complex 
or  less  obscure  on  that  account  than  are  those  of  a  more  complex 
organ,  or  the  functions  of  a  living  body. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  because  the  stethoscope  enables  us  to 
detect  a  mitral  murmur,  or  a  crepitation  in  a  lung,  we  are  justified 
at  once  in  adopting  one,  and  only  one,  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
this  exclusive  use  of  instruments,  to  the  disregard  of  general  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  disease,  derived  from  close  observation  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  living  functions,  which  leads  to  the  repudiation  of  the 
use  of  such  instruments  by  the  sagacious  and  expenenced  physician, 
who  sees  the  numerous  errors  not  unfrequently  committed  by  his 
younger  brethren,  who  trust  too  exclusively  to  these  instruments  in 
the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Like  the  stethoscope,  the  microscope  has  been  uiyustly  and  un- 
Toi_  I.  4   , 
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iiecessaTJiy  Iturdened  with  labor,  and  lias  beeti  equally  nryuatly 
blamed,  aud  brouglit  into  unmerited  diecredit,  when  it  has  failed 
to  elucidate  the  nature  or  eveu  presence  of  a  morbid  state,  the  ex- 
istence of  wliich  cnuld  not  be  doubted,  but  which  the  sense  of  sight 
could  not  appreciate,  even  when  presented  in  amal!  quantities 
greatly  magnified.  In  such  instances  the  microscope  haa  been  ap- 
plied to  uses  wliich  it  is  not  the  nature  or  province  of  the  instru- 
ment to  detect.  The  gravimeter  or  hydrostatic  balance,  the  micro- 
ecope,  the  stethoscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  hirytigoscope,  the 
ploxinit'ter,  and  the  thermometer,  are  merely  instruments  of  patho- 
logical inquiry,  each  one  adapted  for  the  determination  of  particular 
classes  of  facts.  They  can  only  elucidate  disease  when  they  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  physical  properties,  the  uiiture  of  which  they 
are  able  to  appreciate ;  aud  it  is  only  from  their  conibittedind  ttppro- 
priatc  use,  in  connection  with  a  history  of  the  general  signs  and 
symptoms  in  each  particular  case,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  diseases  will  be  advanced. 

The  industrious  employment  of  these  aids  to  diagnosis,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  \\-ith  tbti  results,  are  attended  with  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  such  practice  and  knowledge  enable  their  pos- 
se.ssor  to  appreciate  the  general  symptoms  of  disease  with  infinitely 
greater  certainty-  than  herctolUre.  This  is  the  usual  conseqnence 
of  training  in  all  exact  methods  of  observation.  The  thorough 
study  of  tJiese  aids  to  the  senses  in  appreciating  disease  leads 
directly  to  the  poBaibility  of  dispensing  with  tliem  iu  many  in- 
stances. By  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  for  example,  our 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  numerous  conditions  of  the  thorax, 
which  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis  at  the  first  glance,  which 
hitherto  was  not  jiossible;  because  the  conditions  for  diagnosis 
could  never  have  been  recognized  without  such  physical  aid  to  the 
senses  as  that  derived  from  auscultation  and  peivussion.  In  many 
cases,  from  the  mere  inspection  of  a  patient,  a  well-instructed  clini- 
cal student  may  decJile  njion  the  existence  of  plcurisi/,  pneumolhorax, 
emphysema,  or  pidmonorif  tabervk;  The  initiated  are  thus  frequently 
enabled  to  dispense  with  percussion  and  auscultation;  but  if  they 
harl  never  acquired  the  praeticiil  knowledge  of  the  subject — if  they 
had  never  examined  nnmerons  patients  by  means  of  these  physical 
aids  to  diagnosis — and  so  learned  thus  to  determine  with  great  ex- 
actness the  significance  of  the  various  forms  and  movements  ex- 
)iibited  by  the  thorax,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate thmr  significance.  So,  also,  the  physician  well  instructed  in 
the  nse  of  the  thermometer  may,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  without  its 
aid,  draw  conclusions  with  great  certainty,  incomprehensible  to 
others  not  so  instructed ;  but  if,  led  away  by  this  skilfulness,  he  is 
induced  to  dispense  with  exact  thermometrieal  control,  he  may  soon 
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fall  into  groBB  errore.  So  it  is  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  apeoula, 
and  all  other  more  or  leae  exact  physical  aids  to  diagnosis.  Let 
them  be  in  constant  and  appropriate  use,  but  the  results  mnst  always 
be  taken  and  compared  in  connection  with  other  general  Bymptoms 
of  disease. 

In  all  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  histology,  as  applied 
to  morbid  products,  has  been  cultivated,  and  has  advanced  our 
knowledge  regarding  disease  ever  since  1838.  In  warmer  latitudes 
our  knowledge  of  practical  Medicine  has  been  advanced  by  exten- 
sive observations  on  physical  climate,  medical  topography,  and  by 
organic  chemical  analysis  applied  to  obtain  therapeutic  agents  from 
the  vegetable  world.  Those  may  be  said  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  the  researches  of  our  own  country,  Germany,  France,  and  Amei^ 
ica,  as  contrasted  with  the  nature  of  the  observations  mostly  prose- 
cuted in  India. 

No  exclusive  doctrine  will  now  stand  the  test  of  well-directed 
pathological  inquiry,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  connect  all 
organic  changes  (lesions)  and  functional  derangements  with  their 
pymptoms  and  causes,  with  the  view  of  applying  rational  remedies 
and  prophylactics.  The  too  exclusive  study  of  pure  organic  pathol- 
ogy and  morbid  anatomy  leads  to  no  distinction  between  the  eigns 
and  causes  of  disease ;  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  exclusive 
study  is  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  principles  it  may  estab- 
lish, to  hold  out  no  hopes  of  cure,  and  to  undervalue  the  power  of 
remedies  and  remedial  measures.  To  obviate  this  tendency  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inductive  reasoning,  so  as  to  connect 
all  the  morbid  changes  seen  or  appreciated  after  death  with  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  disease  observed  during  life.  Thus  it  is 
that  links  in  the  chain  of  diseaae-processes  which,  from  a  one-sided 
or  exclusive  view,  appear  isolated  and  localized,  are  really  found  to 
be  connected  with  each  other.  It  may  be,  also,  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  long  but  intelH^ble  series  of  processes  develope<l 
during  life  through  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and  going  on  in 
apparent  health,  or  in  an  obviously  morbid  exercise  of  fiinction. 
The  constitutional  origin  of  many  local  diseases,  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable, then  becomes  apparent. 

Among  the  more  eminent  exponents  of  this  rational  school  of 
pathology,  who  at  an  early  period  in  this  country  discerned  and 
appreciated  such  doctrines,  we  find  the  names  of  Allen,  Goldin« 
Bird,  Sir  Robert  Cakswell,  Gregory,  Hope,  Hodokin,  Makbball 
Hall,  Proct,  William  Stark,  John  Thomson,  Tweedy  Todd,  and 
many  others,  who,  although  now  no  more,  have  left  behind  them 
imperishable  evidence  of  their  labors.  The  younger  pathologists  of 
the  present  day,  whose  name  is  Legion,  follow  in  tJie  footsteps  of 
these  men,  extending  the  fields  of  observation  and  the  boundaries 
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of  the  science  of  inediciiie.     By  them  the  importance  of  morbid , 
annt^tmy  is  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  its  province  distinctly  de-! 
fined  ami  limiteil  as  follows,  namely:  (1.)  To  detect  the  changes 
wliich  liave  taken  place  during  the  course  of  diseases  in  the  struc- 
ture of  tissiien  and  organs  of  the  body ;  (2.)  To  demonstrate  the 
exact  seat  of  local  alterations  estahlished  during  the  [irogreas  of ' 
discus  e. 

The  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  nature,  course,  and  causes 
of  those  changes,  constitute  tlie  prominent  objects  of  the  science  of 
pathologTi\  Ry  the  aid  of  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observation 
during  life,  pathology  seeks  U^  cstahlisli  the  relations  of  the  changes 
which  lend  to  tlie  lesions,  and  no  to  connect  the  general  jirogress  of ' 
disease  with  its  sjTiiptoins  and  signs. 

MoRBiB  Anatomy  goes  beyond  its  province  when  it  attempts  tn 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  pnHximate  cause  of  disease.  It  is  only 
by  the  application  of  inductive  reasoning  that  the  connections  of 
causea  nntl  niorbiil  etiects  can  be  shown,  and  snch  constitutes  the 
main  object,  and  is  the  liighest  aim  of  the  science  of  Patholooy. 

The  morbid  anoiomist  linds  a  lesion  or  chaTige  for  what  ought  to 
be  llie  natural  stnictuni,  appearance,  or  condition  of  a  part.  The 
fKiihnliigml  seeks  to  connect  sitcb  lesions  with  signs  and  symptoms 
during  lite,  that  the  pravtical  phynieian  may  suggest  a  remedy  to  the 
disease,  and  that  the  iw-toloffif!l  nniy  give  it  a  name,  distinguishing 
characters,  and  a  place  in  his  classification. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    ELEMENTARY    COSaTITUENTB    OF    LE9I0NS    AH    SHOWN    BY    MORBID 
ANATOMY    AND    OTHER    MEANS    OF    RESEARCH. 


Where  the  material  ett'ects  nf  disease  can  be  rendered  obvious, 
they  are  found  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of, — 

1.  Morphological  clianges  in  the  elementary  textures  of  the  body 
generally,  and  altered  conditions  of  the  fluids. 

2.  The  presence  of  new  fonnations  foreign  to  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  an  organ  or  system  of  organs. 

3.  ( 'haiige  in  the  position  or  form  of  some  of  the  organs  or  parts 
of  organs. 

4.  Deposits  ill   or  around  the  elementary'  parts  of  tissues,  or 
changes  of  a  degenerative  or  retrograde  kind  in  thoni. 

The  object  of  ]irosecuting  the  anatomy  of  disease  is,  therefore, 
in  the  fii-st  instimce,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  known 
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appearances  or  standard  of  health  and  an  altered  state  of  the  parts. 
Such  a  comparison  is,  in  the  first  instance,  founded  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  stated  at  page  34. 

Ksani  and  lastnunenti  of  Ketearoh. — To  instatate  investigations 
such  aa  those  indicated  at  page  40,  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  methods  of  carrj- 
ing  on  pathological  research  are  therefore  very  varied,  but  may  be 
shortly  enumerated  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  opening  of  dead  bodies,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  their 
organs  and  tissues  in  all  that  relates  to  their  structural,  chemical, 
and  physical  properties  (Rokitanskt,  Habbe,  Vibchow). 

2.  Application  of  various  instruments,  such  as  the  microscope, 
and  of  means  to  ascertain  the  absolute  and  specific  weight  of  organs 
or  parts,  the  relations,  size,  form,  and  colors  of  structures,  and  the 
like  (QuEKETT,  Benkbtt,  Beale,  Peacock,  Boyd). 

S.  Application  of  chemical  investigations  to  the  diseased  products 
(YooEL,  SiuoN,  Day,  Lebert,  Qluqb,  Beale,  Oarbod,  Christison, 
Pabesb,  Vibchow,  Frebichb,  Gairdner). 

4.  Application  of  statistice  to  determine  various  points  of  inter- 
est in  reference  to  the  nature,  course,  and  complicatiotis  of  diseases 
(Wm.  Farr,  Got). 

5.  Means  to  preserve  objects  for  further  study  by  the  microscope, 
or  any  other  mode  of  examination  (Tclk,  Henpret,  Beale,  Que- 
KETT,  Van  deb  Kolk,  Lockhart  Clarke). 

6.  Experiments  instituted  on  living  animals,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
on  man,  with  the  view  of  artificially  producing  a  morbid  condition. 
A  careful  study  of  such  experiments  by  the  previously  mentioned 
means  affords  valuable  information,  for  the  causes  in  action  are 
more  under  control  than  those  which  are  spontaneously  brought 
about  by  disease  in  the  living  body  (Bernard,  Harlet,  Pavy,  Kc- 
chekubisteb,  Zenker,  and  others). 

The  immediate  object  of  such  investigations  is  to  obtfdo  informa- 
tion regarding  the  material  changes  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  which  accompany  or  produce  morbid  symptoms,  and  to  con- 
nect these  changes  with  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  during  life. 
We  thus  learn  how  morbid  products  are  formed  at  first  and  gradu- 
ally perfected ;  and  by  combining  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
we  learn  the  relative  connection  of  two  orders  of  phenomena; 
namely,  how  the  perverted  properties,  disoi-dered  actions,  or  altered 
Btructures  give  rise  to  perverted  or  impaired  secretions ;  disordered 
and  irregular  motions;  deranged,  impeded,  or  interrupted  fuuc- 
tions.  In  other  words,  the  "  order  of  invasion  of  disease-processes"  is 
learned  from  such  investigations;  and  we  are  thereby  taught  how 
parts,  once  the  seat  of  morbid  change,  return,  by  various  processes 
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of  nutrition,  groTa-th,  repair,  or  reproduction,  to  their  normal  con- 
dition. 

The  questionB  arising  out  of  such  investigations  are,  or  ought  to 
he,  the  first  oliject  of  thought  to  the  conscientious  medical  practi- 
tioner. It  19  Lis  duty,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  signs 
itnd  symptoms  of  disease,  to  form  an  idea,  as  aceui-ate  as  possible, 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  moi'hid  action  or  change  which  is 
going  on,  or  which  may  be  set  np,  in  the  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids 
of  the  living  body. 

If,  theivfore,  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  everj-  means  and  in- 
strument by  which  he  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  change  in  the 
dead  body,  and  its  alteration  from  some  standard  of  health — if  he 
iloes  not  embrace  every  opportunity  of  making  -post-mortein  exami- 
nations— if  he  contents  liiniself  merely  with  observing  signs  or 
symptoms  of  disease,  without  witnessing  the  changes  of  structui-e, 
if  any,  which  may  give  rise  to  them — he  can  have  little  conscious 
satisfaction  in  the  study  of  Medicine  as  a  science,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  ail.  In  the  words  of  Cruveilhier,  he  will,  during 
hia  lifetime,  "  see  many  patients,  but  few  diseases,"  Such  a  prac- 
titioner is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Various  Farois  of  the  Constituent  Elements  of  Disease. 

The  hifltologist  has  now  clearly  ascertained  the  varioua  simpT 
organic  forms  which  compose  the  textures  in  their  normal  state, 
and  the  mode  in  wliich  these  textures  are  arranged  and  combined 
so  as  to  form  the  organs  and  systems  which  cany  on  the  healthy 
thnctions  of  the  body.  The  jtathologist  has  made  out  (ahhnugh 
with  less  cnmpleteneaa),  by  the  methods  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment already  indicated,  the  various  simple  organic  forms  which 
constitute  tlie  elcincntjt  of  those  material  changes  whose  phenomena 
of  growth,  decay,  and  varied  change  are  associated  with  the  mani- 
festations of  disease.  By  classifj-ingand  arranging  these  forms  we 
obtain  more  clear  ideas  of  lesions;  and  we  ascertain  that  the  mate- 
rial morbid  processes  follow,  in  their  development,  a  very  definite 
order  of  change,  not  yet  in  all  cases  determined  with  absolute 
certainty. 

An  anatomical  investigation  of  morbid  parts,  conducted  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  and  other  instruments  of  research,  shows  that 
the  material  of  which  their  substance  is  made  up  is  of  very  various 
ati'ucturc,  sometimes  combined  in  forms  of  one  kind  throughout, 
and  sometimes  varied  by  the  development  and  combination  of 
many  eleinentury  forms,  more  or  less  solid,  sofl,  or  fluid. 

An  analysis  of  the  morbid  material,  carried  as  far  as  scientific 
means  at  present  enable  us,  shows  that  the  elementary  conditions 
in  which  morbid  products  are  found  may  be  described  as  follows: 
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1.  Flaid  matter  and  hyaline  subBtance,  more  or  leee  soft. 

2.  Bimple  elementary  forme  of  the  nature  of  deposits,  sometimes 
of  a  mineral  or  inorganic  character;  t.g,,  (a.)  amorjibous  granules; 
(6.)  crystalline  structures  in  a  granular  state. 

3.  Simple,  but  organized  products  capable  of  growth ;  e.  g.,  (a.) 
granules ;  (b.)  compound  corpuscles ;  (e.)  simple  cells ;  {d.)  fibres. 

The  various  appearances  and  conditions  which  these  simple  forms 
may  assume  in  disease,  as  well  as  the  functional  states  with  which 
they  are  frequently  associated,  lead  to  a  further  enumeration  and 
classification  of  morbid  elementaiy  products,  as  well  as  of  more 
complex  dieeaae-processee,  as  below : 

A. — MoEBiD  Elkmentabt  Pbodccts. 

I.  Exudations  hobe  or  less  soft,  behi-fluii),  ob  fluid,  and 
pobmed  op, — 

a.  tierminal  plastic  and  formed  material,  which  has  sometimes 
been  called  blastema,  coagidable  lymph,  false  Tnembrane,  or  Jtbrme,  as 
seen  adhering  to  free  surfaces. 

b.  Aqueous  matter,  as  seen  in  the  morbid  state  termed  "  dropsy," 
and  *'  €edana"  of  parts. 

c.  GaeeouB  exudations,  as  seen  in  the  various  forms  of  pneuma- 
tosis. 

n.  Exudations  more  ok  less  consolidated,  and  consistino 

OP,— 

a.  Molecular  or  granular  material,  from  the  800th  of  a  line  to 
an  immeasurably  small  size,  and  consisting  chiefiy  of  the  simple 
forms  of, — 

(1.)  Fatty  molecules  or  granules. 

(2.)  Forms  of  an  organic  kind  capable  of  growth,  and  invariably 
taking  origin  from  a  pre-existing  structure. 

(8.)  Deposits  of  an  inorganic  kind,  generally  calcareous  salts. 

(4.)  Pigment  granules. 

A.  Coagulable  compounds,  resisting  the  action  of  most  reagents, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  elements  of  tubercle,  scrofula,  oleo-albu- 
minous  formations. 

c.  Exudations  of  a  transitional  nature,  organized,  which  are 
capable  of  growth,  which  may  become  vascular,  which  grow  from 
pre-existing  structures,  and  which  are  composed  of, — 

(1.)  Consolidated  homogeneous  material  passing  to 

(2.)  A  fibrinoid  arrangement  of  the  molecular  or  granular  par- 
ticles composing  connective  substance,  and  a  subsequent  formation 
of  fibres  in  it  or  from  it. 

(3.)  The  formation  of  pyoid  cells,  and  fibro-plastic  or  connective 
tissue  cells,  passing  into  fusiform  cells  and  fibres  as  the  material 
becomes  consolidated. 
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(4.)  The  formation  or  exudation  of  fluid  matter  holding  pus,  or 
other  more  compound  cells. 

III.  Gbowths  and  Exudations  of  a  more  ok  lebs  specific  kind. 

a.  Lympli  of  siuall-pox  and  cow-pox. 

b.  Matter  of  glanders,  of  malignant  pustule,  and  of  the  plague. 

f.  Fluid  of  infecting  chancre,  and  of  some  forms  of  secondary 
syphilitic  lesions. 

d.   Material  of  tubercle  and  scrofula.  (?) 
c  Material  of  cancer. 
/.  The  growth  in  Peyer'a  glands  during  typhoid  fever. 

g.  The  growth  in  Peyer's  glands  in  cases  of  cholera. 
h.  Melanotic  or  pigmentary  germs. 

IV.  Material  op  a  complex  kind, 

a.  Media  of  repair  and  reproduction  of  injured  or  lost  parte — 
substance  of  granulations  and  cicatrices. 

b.  Hypertrophy  of  parts. 

rp  (  innocent. 

c.  Tumors,      < 

t  nialiguaut. 

d.  Coucretious. 

V.  Pababitio  Formations. 


B. — CouPLEX  Vital  Fkocesbeb  whobb  Phenomena,  more  ob  less 
combined,  constitute  Bisbaee. 

1.  Fever — the  fehrile  state — Pyrexia. 

2.  Inflammation. 

3.  Irritation. 

4.  Congestion. 

5.  Depression. 

6.  Atrophy. 

7.  Degeneration, 
Such  a  claBsitication  as  the  above  is  merely  intended  to  bring 

before  the  student  at  a  glance  the  variety  of  morbid  material  which 
is  concerned  in  the  expression  of  many  of  those  phenomena  seen 
in  the  course  of  disease,  the  distinctions  made  being  mainly  based 
on  structural  analysis. 

While   it   is   more  properly  the   province  of  the   anatomist  to 
describe   the   morbid    elementary   products,    it   is   the   complex 

vital    PR0CBS6EP,  WIIOHB    PlIENOMENA.  MORE    OR    LESS    COMBINED,  CON- 

8TITi;te  disease,  with  which  the  Physician  has  more  immciHately 
to  deal ;  and  some  of  these  complex  states  especially  require  no- 
tice here ;  namely,  Fecer  and  Lifximmalion,  and  some  forms  of  De- 
generation. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

COMPLEX   MORBID   BTATEB. 

Skctiok  L — Fevbr — Pyrexia. 

SflflnitioiL— A  complex  morbid  state  which  accompanies  many  diseases 
as  part  of  their  phenomena,  more  or  less  constantly  and  regularly,  but 
variously  modified  by  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease  which  U  accom- 
panies. Jt  essentially  consists  m  elevation  of  temperature,  which  must 
arise  from  an  increased  tissue-change  and  have  its  immediate  cause  m  al- 
terations of  the  nervous  system  (Virchow,  Parkes). 

Patholo^  of  F«Ter  and  PhenomAnfl  whioh  oonititnts  the  Febrils  itate- 
— In  describiDg  the  nature  of  fever,  the  following  BtatementA  are 
principallj  compiled  from  the  GuUtoniao  Lectures  of  Dr.  Parkea, 
delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1856,  and  irom  a  re- 
view by  Dr.  Jenner,  *'  On  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Fever,"  in  The 
British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chinirgical  Review  for  1866.  Knowing 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  an  orthodox  account  of  the  nature  of 
fever;  fully  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  subject; 
and  believing,  as  Dr.  Jenner  has  expressed,  "that  ao  consistent  a 
theory  of  the  nature  of  fever,  and  one  so  largely  supported  by  facts, 
has  not  been  placed  before  the  profession  as  that  developed  by  Dr. 
Parkea,  I  only  hope  I  maybe  able  to  do  it  justice  in  the  attempt  to 
lay  it  before  the  student  of  medicine  in  the  following  form.  In  the 
eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Parkes,  'I  shall  have  to  allude  to  inexpli- 
cable phenomena,  to  vast  spaces  still  unfilled  by  solid  &cts,  to  spots 
unknown  to  observation,  and  to  regions  lighted  only  by  the  dim 
and  treacherous  ray  of  speculation.'" 

The  practical  object  Mmed  at  in  the  exposition  about  to  be  given, 
is  to  fix  the  scientific  principles  which  ought  to  guide  clinical  in- 
vestigation in  determining  the  Natural  History  of  fevers  generally; 
and  especially  to  define  the  differences  which  subsist  among  specific 
fevers;  and  so  aid  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  fevers 
are  generated  or  propagated — their  development,  course,  or  prog- 
ress, and  their  defervescence. 

"A  hot  skin,  a  quick  pulse,  intense  thirst,  scanty  and  high-colored 
orine,"  are  phenomena  common  to  many  diseases;  and  when  they 
are  present  it  is  said  that  the  patient  is  feverish,  or  suffers  from 
feter  or  pyrexia.  There  are  some  diseases  in  which  such  symptoms 
constitute  the  prominent,  and  almost  the  only  appreciable  phenom- 
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ena,  and  which   run   a  more  or  lesB  definite  coarse,  without  the 

necesBflry  development  of  any  constant  local  lesion.  Such  diseases 
have  been  emphatically  termed  "fevers,"  or  sometimes  specific,  pri- 
mary, or  idiopathic  fesers.  When  diseases  marked  by  local  lesions 
— such,  for  inetance.  as  the  local  inflamniationa — are  attended  by 
the  symptoms  just  stated,  then  tlie  pifcxia , ferer,  or/everisk  symp- 
toms which  attend  them,  are  said  to  be  secondarj/  or  aymplonmde ; 
and  the  physician  is  accustomed,  when  he  deals  with  such  cases,  to 
abstract  the  symploms  of  fever  from  the  other  symptoms  proper  to 
the  special  aft'ection,  lu  other  words,  he  prescribes  for,  and  tries 
to  cure  the  special  aflection,  and  not  the  fever,  because  he  knows 
that  whun  lie  has  subdued  the  local  disease  the/ci'fr  will  subside. 
Not  80,  however,  with  the  fever  of  a  specific  disease  like  small-pox, 
typhus,  or  typhoid feccr :  the  physician  cannot  cure  such  a  fever;  but 
ho  may  guide  its  course,  by  judicious  management,  as  an  experi- 
enced pilot  may  guide  a  ship  and  preserve  it  through  a  storm. 

It  is  to  the  nature  oi'feiyr  considered  in  its  abstract  relations  that 
the  attention  of  the  student  is  here  directed,  and  not  to  any  particu- 
lar fever,  such  as  ague,  typhus  fever,  or  the  like.  It  is  to  fever  in 
general  that  the  following  observations  apply.  It  is  to  tha  pyrexial 
symptoms  vihivh  are  common  to  many  diseases,  such  as  to  smalUpor, 
scarlatina,  measUs,  typhus,  aym,  pneumovia,  nephrilvi,  meningitis,  and 
which,  "like  shadows  to  auhstances,  are  necessary  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  diseases,  but  yet  are  not.  per  se,  any  one  of  these 
diseases." 

Galea  defined  fever  as  a  preternatural  heat — '■'■  Calor  prtEler  nalu- 
roM."  Subsequently  many  other  additional  clauses  were  added 
to  this  definition,  such  as  "  quick  pulse,"  "  turbid  urine,"  and  the 
like;  but  still  the  improved  definition  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  every  case ;  and  now  it  is  fully  recognized  that  of  all  the 
clauses  and  plirasea  in  the  usual  definitions  of  fever,  ■'  preternatural 
heat"  is  the  ouly  one  whose  accuracy  is  unimpeachable.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  where  fever  is  present,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
determined;  namely, — (1.)  Tlie  an)ou)U  of  the  preternatural  heal  by 
occui'ate  mcasuromcnt;  (2.)  7'he  amoiml  of  the  tissue-change,^,  repre- 
sented by  an  estimation  of  the  relative  amount  of  all  the  excreta  to 
the  body  weight. 

It  is  the  exact  sequence  of  phenomena  we  desire  to  know  in  every 
case  where  pyrexia  is  present,  as  well  as  the  meaning  and  co-rela- 
tion of  the  phenomena;  and  usually  symptoms  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic become  developed  and  superadded  to  the  fi'hrik'  phenomena, 
hy  which  the  physician  is  able  to  define  the  specific  nature  of  the 
disease  or  fever  as  a  whole,  and  to  say  of  this  case  or  of  that,  "  It 
is  a  typhoid  ferer,"  or  "  It  is  an  affae,"  or  "  It  is  a  rheumatic  /Vcir," 
or  "a  pneumonia,"  or  "a  dysenteri/,"  or  any  other  form  of  illness 
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where  pyrexia  is  present,  which  we  are  able  cliuically  to  recognize. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  we  were  able  to  do  this.  Up  till  within  a 
comparatiTely  short  time  ago,  the  classification  and  diagnosis  of 
"  Fevers"  was  not  such  as  to  distinguish  and  separate  their  varied 
forms  and  varieties  from  each  other.  "  Common  continued  fever," 
for  example,  was  a  comprehensive  name  which  included  many  very 
different  types  of  fever ;  and  no  means  of  observation  have  been  of 
late  so  exactly  discriminatiug,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  form  of 
disease  from  another  where  fever  co-exists,  as  accurate  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  patient,  determined  by  the  tliermometer. 
In  acknowledging  Uiis  great  feet,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  absence  of  such  exact  observation,  and  the  trusting  to  general 
signs  alone,  have  hitherto  led  to  great  confusion — a  confusion 
which  has  been  most  unjustifiably  and  unfortunately  increased  by 
a  pernicious  system — becoming  too  common — of  naming  "  Fevers" 
from  the  place  or  locality  where  supposed  varieties  of  fever  have 
prevailed  as  epidemics ;  or  by  the  use  of  local  or  provincial  native 
names.  For  example,  the  Walcheren  Fever,  Levant  Fever,  Medi- 
terranean Fever,  Crimean  Fever,  Bulam  Fever,  African  Fever, 
Fernando  Po  Fever,  Lisbon  Fever,  Bengal  Fever,  Pucca  Fever, 
Oall-sickness  of  the  Netherlands,  Hong  Kong  Fever,  and  other 
names  not  less  barbarous,  may  he  quoted.  Except  as  matter  of 
history,  and  as  beacons  to  warn  us  from  the  danger  to  science,  let 
these  and  such  like  names  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  With  the  ex- 
act means  at  the  disposal  Of  the  physician  as  aids  to  diagnosis  (and 
which  are  about  to  be  described),  every  variety  of  illness  where 
fever  takes  a  part  may  be  accurately  distinguished,  its  type  recog- 
nized, and  its  place  fixed  in  nosology ;  or  if  it  should  be  anomalous, 
its  exact  departure  from  the  type  may  be  not  less  accurately  defined 
and  described. 

The  phenomena  which  thus  call  for  special  investigation  are  those 
ivhieh  are  strictly  related  to  the  development  and  progress  of  tlie 
febrile  state.  They  ought  to  he  determined  by  clinical  observation 
in  all  cases  of  disease  where  fever  may  be  present.  The  facts  to  be 
ascertained  are  not  less  significant  of  the  abatement,  subsidence,  or 
'■^defervescence"  of  the  febrile  state  than  of  the  advent  of  local  lesions. 
The  term  "  defervescence,"  in  fever,  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in 
English  pathology.  It  was  first  used  by  Professor  "Wunderlich, 
and  subsequently  adopted  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Parkea.  It  signi- 
fies the  period  during  which  the  temperature  of  the  fevered  body  is 
declining  to  its  norma!  amount  from  that  intense  degree  of  heat 
attained  in  the  state  of  accession  of  the  febrile  phenomena.  This 
"  defervescence"  may  he  sudden,  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  "  crisis  ;"  or 
it  may  be  gradual,  and  is  then  described  as  a  "^ysis" — the  "  insensi- 
ble resolution"  of  the  older  authors;  or  it  may  be  partly  sudden 
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'  v^ee-Uke,"  with  grad- 
igh  and  low  tempera- 

[  The  Composition  of-  llie 


and  then  elow,  when  it  may  be  descrihed  aa  ' 
iiftl  and  Bometimes  regular  alternations  of  h 
tiire,  as  Dr.  Puikes  was  the  first  to  point  out 
Uri?ie  in  Henlth  and  Disr<'M,  p.  270). 

The  UaefabiesB  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  Bedside  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Pyrexia — One  hundred  and  ton  yours  ago  (1754),  Antonius  dt?  Ilaen, 
the  first  teaeher  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Hospital  of  Vienna, 
impressed  liis  pupils  with  tlie  neeeasity  of  attending  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  hotly  in  disease,  as  measured  Oi/  a  ihermurneler,  instead 
of  beingjiidgedofmerelyby  the  hand.  He  showed  that  even  in  the 
cold  fltjige  of  ague,  with  the  teeth  chattering  and  the  body  shiver- 
ing, the  teinperatiu'e  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  rising,  although  tlio 
pallid  skin  may  really  be  colder  tlian  usual — its  supply  of  blood 
being  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  bloodveseeis.  He  first 
demonstrated  with  measured  aenirney  how  much  the  heat  of  the  body 
18  augmented  under  the  influence  of  the  febrile  state;  and  when 
the  crude  appliances  and  the  rough  instruments  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  are  compared  with  the  delicacy  and  refinements  of  "  the  instru- 
ments of  precision"  of  the  present  day,  it  may  be  of  interest  now 
loohBor\'e  how  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  modern 
research  have  not  suffered  the  vuhtable  pathological  lessons  to  he 
lost  sight  of  which  are  to  be  learned  from  the  clinical  use  of  the 
thermometer,  as  De  Ilaen  tauglit  a  hundred  years  ago.  When  the 
hand  of  the  pliysician  alone  is  used  (o  judge  of  the  temperature  of 
a  patient,  or  when  the  feelings  of  the  patient  are  alone  taken  as  a 
nieasure  of  his  temperature,  it  cnn  easily  be  understood  how  such 
kind  of  ohaervatiou  is  extremely  fallacious,  doubtful,  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  determination  of  the  amount  of  heat  in  fever  cases 
is  stamped  by  a  much  more  early  a]>preciation  of  its  importance 
and  value  than  even  since  the  time  of  De  Haen ;  for  ever  since  the 
days  of  Hijipocrates,  the  Physician  and  the  Surgeon  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  applying  the  hand  to  the  skin  of  the  patient,  to  appre- 
ciate the  jireaence  of  abnormal  heat;  but  the  practical  application 
of  the  thermometer  in  place  of  the  hand,  while  it  is  obviously  a 
more  accurate  mctliod,  has  never  come  into  general  use,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  instruments  sufficiently  sensitive 
and  trufltw(u'thy — instruments,  in  fact,  of  snffleient  precision.  The 
time  and  troulile  required  to  work  with  crude  and  inefficient  instru- 
ments soon  brought  them  into  disuse  and  discredit ;  but  now  the 
instruments  required  may  be  obtained  so  delicat*  and  accurate,  and 
the  time  they  take  to  apply  tliem  is  so  insignificant,  that  the  student 
of  medicine  and  the  physician  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  use 
them.  When  it  is  remembered,  also,  that  Galen's  definition  of 
fever  is  still  the  one  whose  accuracy  remains  not  only  unimpeach- 
able, but  fully  demousti'atcd,  and  now  recognized ;  tliat  it  describes 
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fever  to  consist  in  "  a  preternatural  heat," — it  is  obviously  aheo- 
Intely  esaential  that  medical  men  should  be  able  to  measure  this 
heat,  and  so  leam  the  significance  of  such  increase  of  temperature 
in  every  case  of  disease  where  fever  may  be  present.  The  careful 
physician  counts  the  pulse  and  the  respirations  iu  all  cases  of  illnens ; 
it  ia  now  not  less  incumbent  upon  him  to  measure  the  keat.  By 
means  of  a  delicate  thermometer  he  has  in  eveiy  case  of  fever  an 
accurate  measurer  of  its  amount ;  and  the  student  of  medicine,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  clinical  lesaous  in  hospital  wards,  should  be 
taught  to  look  to  the  excreta,  and  to  the  various  physiological  con- 
ditions of  the  patient,  for  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tis- 
sue equivalent  to  the  amount  of  heat  in  each  disease. 

For  physicians  the  thermometry  of  disease  is  practically  impor- 
tant from  two  points  of  view,  inasmuch  as, — (1.)  Thecontinuous  daily 
use  of  the  thcnaometer  greatly  faeilHaies  the  clinical  recognition  of  diseases. 
It  aids  the  busy  practitioner  in  coming  to  certain  and  safe  conclu- 
sions ;  and  so  relieves  him  of  much  anxiety  of  mind  in  doubtful 
cases.  (2.)  The  use  of  the  thermometer  tends  to  elucidate  the  Natural 
History  of  all  diseases  where  fever  is  present 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  illustrate  this  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing four  heads : 

I.  The  Instruments,  Methods,  and  Pr^tical  Hides  for  Observing  and 
Recording  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body  in  Diseases  where  Fbvbr 
may  be  present. 

Animal  heat  has  been  determined  in  two  ways ;  namely,  either 
by  the  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer,  or  by  the  thermo-electric 
apparatus.  The  latter  is  able  to  indicate  fractions  of  a  degree,  and 
in  this  respect  surpasses  the  powers  of  the  most  delicate  mercurial 
thermometers.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet  employed  such  an 
apparatus  to  determine  the  temperature  of  internal  parts.  The 
apparatus  consisted  of  two  wires,  of  different  metals,  soldered 
together,  and  having  their  free  ends  brought  into  communication 
with  a  thermo-electric  multiplier,  having  an  index  showing  lOths  of 
a  degree.  The  wires  being  passed  through  different  parts  of  the 
body  (like  acupuncture  needlea)  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
tissues  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  metals.  For  example — 
passing  the  wires  an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the 
temperature  was  found  to  be  98°  Fahr.,  while  at  the  depth  of  a 
third  of  an  inch  it  was  only  94°  Fahr.,  showing  some  cooling  of 
the  body  towards  the  surface  compared  with  the  interior.  The 
superficial  iascia  of  the  biceps  was  nearly  3°  Fahr.  lower  than  the 
temperature  of  the  muscle  itself.  But  notwithstanding  the  greater 
delicacy  of  the  thermo-electric  apparatus,  a  sensitive  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, finely  graduated,  is  the  only  instrument  of  practical  use- 
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falness,  aa  yet,  fur  ordinary  clinical  puriioses; — and  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Tiie  Germans,  who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  eluc^idating 
this  flubjcot.  use  thermometers  which  are  graduated  to  Reaumur's 
or  Centigrade  scales — neither  of  which  are  in  general  uae  in  tliis 
couutry."  These  thermometfrs  are  cheap,  and  somewhat  fragile, 
often  differing  also  very  much  from  each  other.  If  German  ther- 
mometers lire  used,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  compare  the  ther- 
mometer used  with  a  stjindard  one,  and  nute  the  difterences  bdiceen 
ii-tri/  degree.  A  thermometer  \&  liiid,  and  all  but  iitieless,  if  the  dif- 
ferences between  various  degrees  are  unequal,  but  it  is  quite  ser- 
viceiiblc  if  the  same  sum  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  for  eaek  degree. 
Tile  price  of  eueh  an  inHtrumeiit  is  moderate  ;  therefore  it  need  not 
be  ilitiicult  nor  expensive  for  a  student  to  acquire  a  competent 
practieiti  knowledge  of"  the  thermometry  of  disease." 

As  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  thermometer,  with  a  uniform 
and  correct  scale,  having  a  range  from  88.2°  to  110.7°  Fahr,,  ex- 
hihitiug  uUo  otlis  Fahr,  of  degrees,  I  have  arranged,  in  a  conve- 
nient wooden  case  (with  the  aid  of  ^^r.  Casella,  the  accurate  and 
careful  inatninieiit-maker  at  23  Ilatton  Gardens,  London),  two  ther- 
■mometers  graduated  in  Fahrenheit  degrees,  especially  for  the  use 
of  medical  men.     Each  box  contains — 

1.  An  Ordinnri/  but  rcri/  Sni^rlirc  Thcrmomder,  Fig,  A,  made  with 
a  curve,  in  order  that  its  bulb  may  be  the  more  easily  and  perfectly 
fitted  into  the  axilla,  while  the  stem  being  carried  upwards,  ren- 
dei-s  the  reading  in  situ  more  easy. 

2.  A  titmujkt  ThennoiDftcr,  Fig.  B,  which,  being  a  maximum  self- 
registering  one  (known  as  "  Phillip's  maximum"),  does  not  require 
to  he  read  in  situ,  but  may  be  removed  from  contact  with  the  part, 
and  read  when  convenient.  Both  thermometers  are  graduated  up 
to  at  least  112°  Fahr.,  and  each  degree  is  subdivided  into  ^/if/i«. 

Directions  for  Use.  1  The  Curved  Thermometer,  Fig  A. — Its  bidb  mnst 
be  well  fitted  into  the  arm-pit,  beitiy  introduced  below  the  fold  of  the 
fliciu  covering  tlie  edge  of  the  [leetoralis  major  muscle,  and  bo  kept  in 
elose  contact  willi  tlie  akin,  completely  covered  iind  firmly  surrounded 
by  ibie  suit  pai-ts.  In  very  tliin  or  very  old  persons  Ibis  adjuBlment 
requires  special  care.  Tlie  instrument  must  be  retained  in  situ  during 
a  period  of  not  less  lliau  three  minvtes ;  and  tlie  height  or*  the  mercury 
in  the  graduated  stem  must  be  read  while  the  thermometer  is  still  undis- 
turbed ill  the  iixillii,  care  being  taken  that  the  axis  of  visioQ  falls  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  cohimu  oi'  mercury  in  the  tube. 

II.  The  Stnii'jkt  Thermomtlrr,  l''ig.  B. — I.  Its  index  must  be  set  be/ore 
commencing  to  take  an  observation, 


•  Mr.  Oriffiu,  of  119  Bunhill  Row,  h*»  been  nble  to  import  very  good  thermome- 
I  from  GBrmuij,  graduated  In  F&hreuheit  icale. 
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[N.B. — The  index  is  the  bit  of  Enercarj  deUched  fVom  TBI  columk  ik  thb  stbh 
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2.  This  index  is  to  be  set  by  brining  the  bit  of  detached 
down  into  the  cle&r  part  of  the  stem,  just  be-  j,    ^ 

low  the  lines  which  indicate  the  degrees.  This 
is  done  by  taking  the  bnlb  and  stem  of  the 
inBtrainent  firmly  in  the  hand,  and  then  by  a 
single  rapid  awing  of  (he  arm  the  index  will 
come  down  the  stem ;  and  this  ewing  of  the  arm 
most  be  repeated  till  the  top  of  the  index  is 
at  leaat  below  the  lines  which  indicate  the 
degrees. 

3.  After  the  index  has  thos  been  set,  the 
bnlb  of  the  instrament  niay  then  be  applied 
to  the  axilla,  the  surface  of  the  belJy,  or  be- 
tween the  thighs,  or  any  part  which  is  com- 
pletely covered ;  and  being  retained  in  close 
apposition  (by  strapping,  if  necessary)  with 
the  surrounding  soft  parts  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  instrument  is  to  be  carefully  and 
gently  removed,  when  the  top  of  the  index — 
I.  «.,  the  end  farthest  from  the  bulb — will  de- 
note the  vuiximum  temperature  during  the 
period  the  instrument  has  been  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  parts.  The  patient  should 
hare  been  at  perfect  rest  in  bed  for  at  least 
one  hour  before  observations  on  temperature 
are  made. 

III.  The  Observations  ought  to  be  continuous 
daily,  and  regularly  taken  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
sickness.  The  most  useful  periods  for  observa- 
tion are — (1.)  Between  7  and  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  (2.)  At  noon;  (3.)  Between  5  and 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening;  (4.)  At  midnight. 

IV.  In  all  observations  of  temperature  the 
Pulse  and  the  Respirations  should  bo  noted  at 
the  same  time. 


In  the  less  ituportaot  caees  the  physician 
may  make  at  least  one  observation  daily 
himself,  and  leave  the  others  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient  or  the  nurse,  if  either  of  them 
are  sufficiently  intelligent.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  only  justifiable  so  long 
as  the  observations  correspond  with  those 
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typical  of  the  particular  disease,  and  bo  long  aa  they  are  in  har- 
raony  with  the  other  general  signtt  of  its  course;  but  as  soon  ae 
notable  deviations  from  these  conditions  are  observed,  the  physician 
ought  to  make  the  obt^crvations  for  himself.  A  difference  of  one- 
tenth  It.  =  225°  Fahr.,  or  of  two- tenths  R.  =  450"  Fahr.,  is  not  of 
any  practical  importJinee  unless  it  is  persistent. 

In  prolonged  and  severe  carios  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
temperature  made  during  the  course  of  the  disease  will  recall  to 
mind  the  nature  uf  the  caae  more  effectively  than  the  most  detailed 
written  history.  For  this  purpose  if  is  desirable  to  exhibit  on 
paper  the  daily  thermonietric  changes,  in  the  form  of  an  angular 
line  or  a  curve,  and  to  note  in  the  proper  places  short  memoranda 
of  the  more  important  incidenta  or  therapeutic  events  which  have 
taken  place  during  tlie  progress  of  the  disease.  A  second  and 
third  line  may  be  added,  illustrative  of  the  changes  in  the  pulse 
and  the  respiration. 

In  chronic  cases,  when  febrile  attacks  and  their  concomitant 
dangers  may  be  expected,  as  well  as  in  acute  cases,  after  return  of 
the  normal  blood-heat  one  daily  observation  will  be  found  sufficient. 
This  single  observation  may  bo  best  made  in  the  afternoon,  or  at 
that  hour  of  the  day  in  which  generally  some  apparent  change 
takes  place. 

It  is  advisable  to  induce  nurses,  friends,  or  other  attendants  on 
the  sick  (whenever  they  seem  apt  pupils),  to  make  notes  of  any 
considerable  excitement  or  restlessness,  hot  hands,  increased  heat 
of  head,  and  to  consult  at  once  the  thermometer.  They  may  thus, 
perhaps,  tranquillize  the  patient  and  his  friends  when  the  instru- 
ment does  not  indicate  any  material  increase  of  heat;  but  the 
sudden  appearance  of  any  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
would  always  be  (as  we  have  seen)  a  fact  of  vit;U  importance. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  to  place  the  thermometer 
under  the  tongue,  as  the  best  place.  On  the  contrary",  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  is  the  worst  place  in  which  the  thermometer  can  be 
pnt,  because  the  temperature  there  is  continually  varying  according 
to  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  air  used  in  respiration;  and 
if  the  atmosphere  is  cohi,  and  deep  inspirations  are  matle,  large 
differences  may  be  observed,  eom]iared  with  the  temperature  in  the 
axilla.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  not  to  trust  to  observations  made 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  moTith. 

In  cases  which  do  not  require  the  most  rigorous  and  extreme 
accuracy  (as  cases  observed  for  the  sake  of  scientific  information 
require),  three  to  foe  minutes  ia  found  quite  sufficient  in  private 
practice  for  the  application  of  tlie  thermometer.  The  simplest  and 
most  convenient  way  is  to  heat  the  instrument  before  inserting  it 
into  the  patient's  axilla,  just  as  the   surgeon   heats  the  catheter 
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before  he  introduces  it  into  the  urethra.  This  may  be  done  by 
holding  the  thermometer  in  the  warm  hand,  or  into  water  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  nearly  80°  R.=  99.5°  Fahr.;  and,  after  the  in- 
strument is  properly  placed,  be  eatiefied  if  two  obaervatwm  at  inter- 
vals of  one  to  two  minutes  give  exactly  Ike  same  result. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  mercurial  column  riBeff  depends  on 
the  degree  of  tiemperature  present.  The  rapidity  of  the  rise  of 
temperature  ought  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  maximum  height 
If  the  temperature  be  above  the  normal  standard,  a  sensitive  ther- 
mometer will  indicate  that  fact  within  the  first  minute;  and  as  the 
quickness  of  the  rising  depends  upon  the  existing  temperature,  the 
physician  is  able,  after  some  experience  in  the  use  of  a  particular 
instrument,  to  form  an  approximative  judgment  of  the  amount  of 
rising  of  temperature  to  be  expected  in  any  particular  case  from 
the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  the  rise  of  the  mercury  after  half  a 
minute. 

n.  FlueiuaHons  of  Temperature  within  the  Limits  of  Health;  ajui 
the  Oyrelation  of  the  Animal  Heat  with  the  Pulse  and  the  Respiration. 

Several  observers  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  Tropics, 
have  now  determined  these  fluctuations  with  great  accuracy,  so  that 
ample  and  sufficient  data  are  on  record  to  furnish  a  standard  for 
comparison  in  cases  of  disease. 

With  reference  to  the  normal  range  of  temperature,  our  most 
trustworthy  information  is  mainly  due  to  Valentin  and  Traube, 
in  Germany;  to  Edwards,  Becquerel,  Breschet,  and  Bernard,  in 
France;  and  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  England  and  the  Tropics. 

All  of  them  agree  in  stating  that  the  ranges  of  temperature  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  human  body;  but,  as  a  general  practical 
result,  it  is  equally  agreed  that  in  temperate  regions  the  normal 
temperature  at  completely  skeltered  parts  of  the  surfaee  of  the  human 
body  amounts  to  98.4°  Fahr.,  or  a  few  tenths  more  or  less;  and  a 
rising  above  99.5°,  or  a  depression  below  97.3°  Fahr,,  are  sure 
signs  of  some  kind  of  disease,  if  the  increase  or  depression  is  persistent. 

Valentin  proved  by  many  experiments  that  all  warm-blooded 
animals  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  50°  Fahr,  to  68°  Fahr. 
have  a  temperature  of  about  99.5°  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the 
rectum,  or  other  accessible  internal  parts;  and  at  completely  skeltered 
parts  of  the  surface  it  is  a  degree  lower — namely,  98,4°  or  .5°.  Dogs 
have  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  men ;  so  that  a  knowledge  of 
thermometry  in  the  diseases  of  animals  will  prove  not  less  valuable 
in  veterinary  pathology  as  in  human,  and  perhaps  more  so,  inasmuch 
as  such  animals  are  deprived  of  speech  to  express  their  feeling. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  John  Davy,  originally  communicated  to 
the  Koyal  Society,  are  the  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  detail 
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on  record,  which  indicnte  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  within 
the  limits  of  health.     An  flhstract  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


FLUCTUATIONS  OF  TEMPERATURE  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OP 
HEALTH  (DivY), 

I.    In  Tkmpkrate  Reuioks  (Enolakd). 


Period  nl  Dtj. 

TemjMrBtura  of 
Ikid/. 

PuIh  per 

Uloau. 

T«m]i«nitiiji  or 
Hdoid. 

Horning,    7-8, 
Aftenicxin,3-4, 
Midnigbt,    12, 

98.74"  F«lir. 
08.fi2'*      " 
H7.B2°      " 

&8 
66 

65 

le 

15 
15 

60.0°  F»hr. 
54.7°      '■ 
6M°           " 

II.  In  Tropical  REOiot^H  (Barbadoes), 

Morning,     6, 
Afternoon,  2, 
Night,   lO-ll, 

98,07°  Fnhr. 
90.0°       " 

64 

56 
60 

14 
15 
15 

711.7'  Fahr. 
7B.8°      '■ 

The  genemi  reanlt  may  be  etnted  as  follows : 

1,  In  Temperate  Climates  the  Maxlmnm  temperature  is  in  the 
early  morning  atter  waking:  it  fluetuntea  till  uiglittiill,  and  ie  lowest 
about  midnight;  average  difference,  0.82°. 

2.  In  Tropical  Regions  the  Minimum  temperature  is  in  the  early 
morning  after  waking:  it  fluetuates,  and  is  highest  during  the  day. 

S.  Ai'a'<i<if  tcTitpenthtre  throughout  the  year,  98,4°  Fahr., — the 
temperature  of  the  air  averaging  .55.5°  Fahr. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  and  of  Edwards  have  show^l  that 
the  amount  of  animal  heat  may  be  considerably  altered  by  a  number 
of  collateral  circumstances.  But  the  great  distinction  between 
these  alterations  of  temperature  in  health,  and  those  which  are  the 
result  of  disease,  ie,  that  these  variations  are  generally  temporary, 
and  within  narrow  limits — amounting  to  mere  fractions  of  a  de- 
gree— rarely  more  than  from  1.8°  Fahr.  to  3.6°  Fahr,  (Valentin 
and  Daw),  whereas  those  which  are  due  to  disease  ai-e  persistent 
so  long  as  the  disease  exists. 

The  following  are  tlie  collateral  circumstances  which  mainly  in- 
fluence animal  heat  iu  our  daily  Utb;  and  which  require  to  be  re- 
membered in  order  that  erroueous  conclusions  may  not  ho  dravvni ; 
(1.)  Arlive  exercise  (not  carried  to  the  extent  of  exhausting  fiitigue) 
raises  the  temperature  proi»ortiona]ly  to  the  degree  of  muscular 
exei-tJon  made.  (2.)  Erposwc  to  oi>hl  without  exercise  lowers  the 
temperature,  (3.)  HuslaincJ  menial  ercdion  reduces  temperature 
about  half  a  degree.  (4.)  The  amount  of  heat  is  also  at  fii-st  re- 
duced after  a  fuU  meal  and  the  use  of  alcohol ;  but  it  rises  agaiu  aa 
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digestion  advanceB.  (5.)  There  are  diurnal  fluctuations  capable  of 
being  thus  determined.  (6.)  The  temperature  of  the  body  rises 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  and  sudden  transitionB  trom  a 
cold  to  a  hot  climat«  induce  a  feverish  state  marked  bj  increase  of 
temperature,  ticcelerated  action  of  the  heart,  and  quickened  respi- 
ration, especially  on  bodily  exertion,  (7.)  The  average  tempera- 
ture within  the  tropics  is  nearly  1°  Fahr.  higher  than  in  temperate 
repona.  (8.)  The  temperature  is  more  readily  and  rapidly  affected — 
more  sensitive,  bo  to  speak — than  either  the  pulse  or  the  reapira- 
tioD ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  disease. 

The  amount  of  abnormal  increase  of  temperature  is  usually  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  to  the  other 
sigus  of  general  disease.  Yet  such  congruity  of  phenomena  is 
sometimes  in  part  or  wholly  absent  or  incomplete;  and  in  the  cases 
in  which  a  disproportion  or  incongruity  exists  between  the  increase 
of  temperature  and  the  pulse  or  other  febrile  phenomena,  it  is  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  temperature  which  is  most  of  all  to 
be  relied  upon.  As  a  general  rule  the  co-relation  of  pulse  and  tem- 
perature may  be  stated  as  follows,  namely :  An  increase  of  (emperOr 
hire  of  ovs  DEQKSi  above  98"  Fahr.  corresponds  mth  on  increase  ofTVS 
beats  of  thcTpuheper  tninule,  as  in  the  following  taUe: 

Temperature  of  98° oorreaponda  with  a  pulM  of      60 

—  99" —  —  70 

—  100" —  —  80 

—  101' —  —  90 

—  102» —  —  100 

—  108" —  —  110 

—  .      104" —  —  120 

—  106" —  —  180 

—  108" —  —  140 

m.  Ranges  of  Temperature  in  Disease. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the 
thermometer,  and  obtained  a  standard  for  comparison,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  range  of  temperature  in  febrile  disease  as 
measured  by  such  an  accurate  instrument. 

The  maintenance  of  a  normal  temperature,  within  the  limited 
fluctuations  just  noticed,  under  all  these  varying  influences,  g^ves  a 
complete  assurance  of  the  absence  of  anything  beyond  local  and  un- 
important disturbances ;  and,  long  before  the  subject  was  worked 
out  so  thoroughly  as  it  has  been,  it  was  often  casually  observed  that 
any  acute  disease,  however  slight,  elevates  abnormally  the  tempe- 
rature or  animal  heat;  "  and  its  undue  degree  of  elevation  (as  Dr. 
Davy  clearly  enunciated)  is  some  criterion  of  the  intensity  of  the 
diseased  action"  {Physio.  Jtesearches,  vol.  i,  p.  56).  In  short,  it  is 
now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  observations  of  Gierse,  Roger, 
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Valentin,  Von  Biierenspning,  Wiinderlicli,  Friedlander,  Virchow, 
Traube,  Jockinann,  Greiainger,  Billroth,  ami  others;  iu  Germany; 
by  MM.  Bt'CTjucrol,  Brcflchet,  mid  Bernard,  in  France;  by  Parkes, 
Jenuer,  anil  Ringer,  in  I.bia  country,  tliat  while  this  yi ret er natural 
heat  varies  in  amonnt  in  different  diseases  in  different  persons,  and 
at  different  times  of  tht?  same  day,  it  is  tliis  preteniatnra!  heat  which 
is  the  essential  Byni|itom  in  fever,  whit-h  proves  fever  to  ho  present, 
and  wliieh  exists  to  th<.'  extent  of  4°,  6°,  or  even  8°  Falir.  over  the 
natural  limits  of  health  (which  averages  9H°  Fahr.),  and  must  be 
judged  of  by  the  temperature  iu  the  axilht,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer.  This  preteni:ituriil  lieat  is  never  absent  in  fever,  and 
without  it  fever  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Rigor,  which  is  also  some- 
times present,  is  a  mere  peripheric  phenomenon,  and  the  coldness 
of  the  skin  a  subjective  sensation,  produced  l)y  the  state  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  and  is  not  dne  to  any  actual  decline  of  tempera- 
tare.  "  Wliile  the  outer  parta  feel  cold  to  the  bystander,  the  inner 
parts  are  abnormally  warm.  WTiile  the  outer  parta  ireeze,  the  iiiner 
burn"  {ViKCUOW,  Parkes,  .Texxer). 

There  are  many  oases  now  on  record  in  which  the  physician,  with- 
out thcrniometric  observation,  does  not  appreciate  the  existence  of 
fever  or  of  danger.  Wmiderlieh  gives  numerous  examples  of  this; 
bat  long  before  he  brought  Uiis  subject  so  forcibly  to  the  notice 
of  medical  men,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John  Davy  in  tliis 
country,  given  quite  incidentally,  and  therefore  all  the  more  valua- 
ble ae  an  unbiassed  testimony  of  the  usefulness  of  the  thermometer 
iu  detecting  latent  disease  not  otiierwise  indicated  by  general  sjmip- 
toms.  When  Dr.  Davy  was  collecting  his  extensive  observations 
on  tlie  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  he  was  surprised  to  tind 
that  one  person  exhibited  for  many  weeks  a  pt-ivislent  temperature 
of  104°  Fahr.  This  person  was  a  lunatic  soldier,  and  Dr.  Da\y  re- 
membered that  the  insane  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  cold  nor  heat 
like  ordinary  individuals,  and  that  there  are  certain  organic  lesions 
which  are  apt  to  occur  in  them  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  sjiiip- 
toms.  For  examjde,  tubercle  and  cavities  of  the  lungs  occur  with- 
out congh  or  difficult  breathing ;  and  although  no  warning  nor  any 
indication  nuiy  be  given,  the  disease  runs  its  course,  tenninating  in 
death  as  certainly  ami  as  rajiidly  as  if  indicated  by  the  ordinary 
train  of  symptoms.  Discovering  then,  as  it  were  by  accident,  that 
the  tempenitnre  in  this  lunatic  was  as  high  as  104.5°  Fahr.,  and  that 
his  pulse  was  rajiiii.  Dr.  Davy's  attention  was  more  particularly 
aroused ;  and  although  the  man  made  no  complaint,  but  had  a  good 
appetite,  with  his  digestive  functions,  so  far  as  was  known,  acting 
well,  yet  disease  of  the  lungs  was  tlius  discovered.  The  lunatic  died 
in  a  month,  of  acute  tuberculosis,  not  otherwise  c.vyjrt'ssed  by  "ymp- 
toms  beyond  the  great,  persistent,  and  continuous  elevation  of  tem- 
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perature  thus  iDcidentaUy  noticed.  There  were  ulcere  of  the  larynx 
ibund  after  death,  but  there  had  been  no  affectionof  the  voice;  there 
were  vomicae  and  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  but  there  had  been  no  cough ; 
there  were  iterations  of  the  intestines,  but  there  had  been  no  diar- 
rhoea ;  there  was  disease  of  the  testes,  vesicuke  seminales,  and  prostate, 
of  a  severe  kind,  but  these  lesions  had  been  equally  latent  during 
life,  except  hardening  and  enlargement  of  the  testicle  without 
pun, — all  which  conditions  were  onlycasually  observed. 

In  this  very  instructive  ease  a  temperature  of  six  degrees  Fahr. 
above  the  normal  standard  was  the  earliest  indication  of  disease 
{Sesearehes,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  vol,  i,  p.  206). 

But  it  is  mainly  to  Wunderlich,  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
Leipaic,  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  elaborate  exposition  and  per- 
severing advocacy  of  the  usefulness  of  daily  records  of  the  tem- 
perature of  fever  patients,  and  the  constant  employment  of  the 
thermometer  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  at  the  bedside.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  has  written  much,  from  an  extensive  experience,  embracing 
at  least  half  a  million  exact  thermometric  observations,  following 
the  continuous  progress  of  individual  diseases,  the  results  of  which 
he  has  compared  in  more  than  5000  patients.  He  constantly  em- 
ploys the  thermometer  in  his  private  practice,  and  bears  unqualified 
testimony  to  its  sterling  value  in  the  early  detection  of  disease,  and 
as  often  furnishing  an  important  guide  to  treatment.  When  the 
physician  once  becomes  accustomed  to  the  investigation  of  disease 
by  the  thermometer,  he  regards  its  daily  employment  as  indispens- 
able, for  it  imparts  a  certainty  to  his  observations,  attainable  by  no 
natural  penetration,  and  which  no  other  method  of  investigation 
can  convey  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  June  19,  1858,  and  Septem- 
ber 28,  1861). 

More  detailed  results  are  published  by  the  assistants  or  pupils  of 
Wunderlich,  in  the  Archives fUr  Phgsiologiseke  Heilkande,  1860,  p.  385, 
and  1861,  p.  433;  and  the  principal  conclusions  have  been  summed 
up  by  Wunderlich  himself,  in  bis  Handbttck  der  Pathologic.  From 
these  sources  the  information  given  in  this  and  former  editions  of 
this  text-book  was  originally  compiled. 

Wunderlich  gives  some  striking  instances  of  disease  being  indi- 
cated by  thermometric  observation  before  it  could  be  detected  by 
any  other  means: 

In  ague,  several  hours  previous  to  the  paroxysm,  the  temperature 
of  the  trunk  of  the  patient's  body  begins  to  rise;  and  when  the 
disease  seems  to  have  disappeared,  an  increase  of  temperature  may 
be  detected  periodically,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  symptom. 
So  long  as  this  periodic  rise  of  temperature  continues,  the  patient 
is  only  apparently,  but  not  really  cured. 

In  typhoid  fecer,  during  the  exacerbations  especially,  the  rise  of 
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temperature  or  its  abnoraial  fall  will  indicate  what  is  about  to 
happen  three  or  even  four  days  before  any  change  in  the  pulse,  or 
Other  s\ga  of  mischief,  has  been  obfier\'ed.  A  sudden  and  marked 
reduction  of  temperature  has  thus  denoted  hemorrhiif^e  from  the 
slougha  of  Peyer'e  patchee  in  tyjihoid  fever,  several  days  before  it 
appeared  in  the  stools,  A  case  of  tliis  kind  is  recorded  by  Dr, 
Parkes,  It  occurred  in  a  fetnalc  twenty-live  years  of  age.  Uiar- 
rhoia  was  considerable,  and  blood  was  largely  passed  in  fluid  stoola 
the  night  before  the  17th  day  of  the  fever.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  tcniperatare  was  aa  low  as  93°  Falir,,  rising  in  the 
evening  to  101°  Fahr. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  a  dettnite  diagnosis  or  prognosis  can  be 
based  on  a  single  observation;  but  sometimeB  it  may  be  sufficient, 
as  in  the  following  instances: 

"VVlien  the  temperature  is  increased  beyond  95.5°  it  merely  shows 
that  the  individual  is  ill,  and  suiTering  from  some  disease,  and  that 
when  eoneidcrably  raised,  as  with  a  temperature  of  101°  to  105°, 
the  febrile  phenomena  are  severe;  that  when  a  great  height  ia 
reached,  as  at  temperatures  above  105°  Fahr.,  the  patient  is  in  immi- 
nent danger;  and  Ihat  with  a  rising  temperature  above  106°  Fahr., 
to  108°  or  10y°  Fahr.,  a  fatal  issue  may  almost  without  doubt  be 
expected  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  highest  temperatures 
before  death  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  of 
tetanus. 

A  definitive  diagnosis  may  also  be  based  on  a  single  observation, 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

A  person  who  yesterday  was  healthy,  but  exhibits  this  morning 
a  teraperatine  above  104°  Falir.,  is  almost  certainly  the  subject  of 
an  attack  of  ephemeral  fever  or  of  ague;  and  should  the  tempera- 
ture rise  up  to  or  beyond  106.3°  Fahr.,  the  case  will  certainly  turn 
out  one  of  ague,  or  some  other  form  of  malarious  fever. 

Again,  il'  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shows  general 
symptoms  which  resemble  t\"|)hiis  fever,  hut  if  one  evening  during 
the  second  half  of  the  first  week  or  first  half  of  the  second  week 
tlie  temperature  of  the  body  shotild  sink  below  103.3°  Fahr.,  with- 
out any  external  cause,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  fever  is  not  typhus. 
Again,  in  a  patient  whose  temperature  rises  during  the  first  day  of 
illness  uji  to  106°  Fahr.,  it  is  certain  he  does  not  suffer  fi-om  t'(-[)hus 
nor  tj'jihoid;  and  of  a  patient  who  exhibits  the  general  t_\-])ical  signs 
of  pneumonia,  bnt  whose  temperature  never  reaches  101.7°  Pahr., 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  no  soft  infiltrating  exudation  is 
present  iu  the  lung. 

Again,  if  a  patient  suffer  from  measles,  and  retains  a  higli  tem- 
perature after  the  eruption  has  faded,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
some  compUcating  disturbance  is  present. 
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Single  observations  with  other  means  of  diagnosis  will  oflen  de- 
termine whether  the  disease  is  one  of  danger  or  not 

In  ^-phoid  fever  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  on  any 
evening  103.5°  Fahr.  indicates  a  probably  mild  course  of  the  fever — 
and  especially  if  the  increase  of  t«mperature  takes  place  moderately, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  A  temperature  of  105° 
Fahr.  in  the  evening,  or  104°  Fahr.  in  the  morning,  shows  that  the 
attack  is  a  severe  one,  and  forebodes  danger  during  the  third  week ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  temperature  of  101.7°  Fahr.  and  below,  in  the 
morning,  indicates  a  very  mild  attack,  or  the  commencement  of  con- 
valescence. In  pneumonia  a  temperature  of  104°  and  upwards  in- 
dicates a  severe  attack.  In  acute  rheumatism  a  temperature  of  104° 
ia  always  an  alarming  symptom,  foreboding  danger,  or  some  com- 
plication such  as  pericardial  inflammation.  In  a  case  of  Jaundice 
otherwise  mild,  an  increase  of  temperature  indicates  a  pernicious 
torn.  In  a  puerperal  female  an  increase  of  temperature  indicates 
approaching  pelvic  inflammation.  In  tub^-culoais  an  increase  of 
temperature  shows  that  the  disease  is  advancing,  or  that  untoward 
complications  are  setting  in. 

In  short,  a  fever  temperature  of  104°  to  105°  Fahr.  in  any  disease 
indicates  that  its  progress  is  not  checked,  and  that  complications 
may  still  occur. 

But  it  is  by  continuous  daily  obaervations  that  the  most  im- 
portant results  have  been  arrived  at,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
Wunderlich,  Greisinger,  Traube,  Billroth,  Parkes,  Jones  of  Au- 
gusta, Ringer,  and  others  who  are  now  working  most  actively  in 
this  field  of  labor. 

Certain  febrile  diseases  have  been  found  to  have  typical  ranges 
or  daily  fluctuations  of  temperature  throughout  their  course.  In 
pure  unmixed  and  uncomplicated  cases  Ais  is  found  to  be  so  con- 
stant that  the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  established  by  accurate 
observation  of  the  temperature  eontinuonsly  from  day  to  day.  This 
has  now  been  determined,  especially  in  cases  of  malarious  fever, 
typhus,  typhoid  fever,  sniall-poz,  scarlatina,  measles,  rheumatism, 
pysemia,  pneumonia,  acute  tuberculosis.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
eases the  temperature  is  one  of  the  most  certain  (although  not  the 
only)  means  for  determining  the  real  state  of  the  patient  as  re- 
gards morbid  disturbances  or  complications,  and  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  temperature  from  day  to  day  is  indispensable  for  jud^ng  as 
to  the  prognosis.  Frequently  it  affords  the  best  and  ultimate  means 
of  deciding  in  doubtful  cases,  and  often  it  is  the  best  corrective  of  a 
too  has^  conclusion :  for  example,  the  characteristic  variations  of 
the  temperature  in  a  typical  case  of  enteric,  intestinal,  or  typhoid 
fever,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  they  are  not  found  in  any  other 
disease.    Intestinal  catarrh,  severe  forms  of  pneumonia,  malarious 
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fever,  acute  tiiberculoBiB,  meuingitia,  some  etagos  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, may  each  simulate  typhoid  t'evcr,  and  may  exhibit  some  of  its 
most  characteristic  eymptoms:  hut  obeervatiou  with  the  thermom- 
eter ae  to  iJie  patieiifn  tc  rape  ratlin-  from  day  to  day,  wili  at  once,  or 
attcr  a  very  few  ilaya,  eatabliBh  the  distinction  with  certainty. 

In  the  course  of  many  diseases,  whi.ise  diaj^nosis  has  been  accu- 
rately determined,  if  the  temperature  dopartu  from  \ts  normal  or 
typical  range,  the  thermometer  will  furnish  the  best  and  the  earliest 
indication  of  any  untoward  event ,  sucli  as  the  additional  development 
of  disease,  or  other  visceral  complications  in  its  course, 

When  once  the  typical  rauge  of  temperature  [iiomial,  as  it  were, 
of  the  particular  disease)  is  determined,  a  basis  is  laid  for  appre- 
ciating irregularities  or  complications  in  its  course  in  particular 
oases.  For  example,  a  patient  exhibits  symptoms  of  fever  of  the 
typhoid  tyjie,  but  during  the  progress  of  the  tirst  week  his  teuipera- 
ture  becomes  normal,  for  however  short,  a  space  of  time; — the 
occurrence  of  this  event  proves  that  the  fever  is  not  what  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  Again,  a  patient  may  sutler  from  all  the  general 
symptoms  of  incipient  pneumonia;  but  there  still  is  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  infarction  of  the  lung  has  taken  place.  The  sputa 
being  suppressed,  or  not  procurable,  does  not  assist  the  diagnosis. 
If,  however,  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  normal,  it  is  certain  that 
DO  croupous  exudation  has  taken  place  hi  the  lung,  and  that  there 
is  no  pneumonia.  Again,  if  a  tuberculous  patient  has  a  sudden 
attack  of  htemoptysis ;  and  if  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  unrma] 
during  and  subsequent  t-o  the  attack,  no  reactive  pneumonia,  nor 
any  exacerbation  of  the  tuberculous  exudation  need  be  expected. 
This  is  a  new  field  open  for  investigation  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

Again :  In  all  cases  of  convalescence,  so  long  as  the  deferves- 
cence proceeds  regularly  as  measured  by  the  temperature,  no  re- 
lapses need  he  feared:  on  tlie  other  hand,  delayed  defervescence 
in  pneumonia,  the  persistence  of  a  higli  evening  temperature  in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  or  the  exanthemata,  and  the  incomplete 
attainment  of  normal  temperature  in  convalescence,  are  signs  of 
great -significance.  They  indicate  incomplete  recovery,  superven- 
tion of  other  diseases,  unfavorable  changes  in  the  products  of  dis- 
ease, or  the  continuance  of  otlier  sources  of  disturbance  requiring 
to  be  carefully  examined  into.  The  onset  of  even  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  during  convalescence  is  a  warning  to  exercise 
careftil  watching  over  the  jiatient,  and  especially  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  due  control  over  his  diet  and  actions. 

Continuous  daily  observations  by  the  thermometer  thus  teach 
the  typical  laws  of  particular  forms  of  fever,  and  supply  the  grounds 
or  basis  by  which  it  is  determined  whether  any  individual  ease  is 
progressing  as  it  ought  to  do.     Such  knowledge  can  only  be  ac- 
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qoired  by  repeated  observation  of  immerous  cases ;  and  deviations 
from  the  normal  temperature  in  certain  diseases  are  stable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  typical  character  and  full  development  of  the  partic- 
ular diaease.  But  even  in  such  diseases  we  ma}'  have  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  temperature  proper  to  the  disease  brought  about  by 
acddental  influences.  Such  instability,  however,  is  only  temporary, 
and  of  short  duration,  when  the  accidental  influences  act  but  transi- 
iorily.  For  example,  the  temperature  proper  to  the  disease  may 
be  lowered  under  the  influence  of  a  profound  sleep,  bleeding, 
epistaxiB,  the  relief  of  constipation  or  of  the  retention  of  urine,  and 
the  like ;  or  it  may  be  raised  after  excitement  of  a  mental  kind. 
But  any  such  alterations,  unless  they  are  dependent  upon  a  change 
in  the  disease-process  itself,  will  become  eflaced  after  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  most,  when  the  temperature  again  re- 
eames  the  typical  character  diagnostic  of  the  particular  disease. 
In  continued  fevers  the  temperature  is  generally  less  high  in  the 
moming  than  in  the  evening. 

Stability  of  temperature  from  morning  to  evening  is  a  good  sign ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  remains  stable  from  evening 
till  the  moming,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  patient  is  getting  or  will  get 
worse, 

"When  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  from  the  evening  to  the 
moming,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  improvement;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
rise  of  temperature  from  the  evening  till  the  morning  is  a  sign  of 
his  getting  worse. 

When  it  ia  found,  in  a  bad  case  of  typhoid  fever,  that  some  morn- 
ing about  the  third  week  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  99.5°  the 
reparative  stage  has  begun — the  healing  of  Peyer's  patches ;  and 
when  a  similar  fall  of  temperature  is  observed  in  the  evening,  con- 
valescence has  commenced. 

In  pneumonia,  when  a  marked  fell  of  temperature  occurs  in  the 
evening,  the  period  of  crisis  has  arrived. 

In  measles,  when  the  maximum  severity  of  the  eruptive  stage 
has  been  reached,  the  temperature  falls, 

A  sinking  from  a  considerable  height  down  to  a  normal  tem- 
perature suddenly  (within  twenty-ibur  hours),  occurs  in  a  few  ex- 
anthemata,— measles,  variola,  rarely  in  pneumonia,  typhus,  and 
pyfemia.  , 

In  tuberculosis,  especially  in  its  acute  form,  the  persistent  main- 
tenance of  a  uniformly  high  temperature  will  alone  show  that  no 
arrest  in  the  progress  of  the  diaease  has  occurred. 

The  co-relation  of  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  is  of  great 
importance  to  be  determined  in  many  acute  diseases;  and  espe- 
cially in  pneumonia,  if  the  mean  of  the  temperature  is  not  above 
KM**  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  pulse  ie  not  above  120  in  a  minute,  and 
the  mean  of  the  respirations  not  over  40  in  the  same  time,  the  case 
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must  be  couaJdered  a  slight  one ;  and  if  the  patient  is  otherwise 
healthy,  he  will  surely  begiu  to  get  well  in  from  eight  to  twelve 
days,  without  any  medical  treatment  beyond  attention  to  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. 

Convaleseent'e  is  known  to  commence  when  the  disease-process 
ends;  and  this  precise  point  can  only  be  fixed  by  continuous  ther- 
mometric  observation.  The  morbid  process  does  not  end  till  tlie 
normal  temperature  of  the  body  returns,  and  maintains  itself  un- 
changed through  all  periods  of  the  day  and  night. 

Keguhirly  continuous  observations  of  the  temperature  exhifiit  the 
precise  point  at  which  tlie  disease- process  terminates,  aud  the  de- 
gree of  its  complete  development.  Wlicn  this  point  has  been  de- 
termined on,  a  retrospective  view  may  be  taken  of  the  character 
of  the  disease,  as  to  the  purity  of  its  typical  form  or  its  complexity, 
and  a  prognosis  may  he  hazarded  as  to  the  probability  or  donbt- 
Ailness  of  recovery.  The  morbid  process  has  not  terminated  till 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  returns,  and  remains  un- 
changed in  the  evenings  aud  throughout  all  periods  of  the  day. 
The  transititm  from  tlie  febrile  state  into  defervescence  is  either 
slow  (lysis)  or  rapid  (crisis).  A  regularly  continuous  defervescence 
is  always  a  sure  sign  of  convalescence.  Its  occurrence  will  save 
other  investigations:  irregular  defervescence,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
dicates a  disturbed  and  protracted  course  of  convalescence,  which 
requires  careful  watching  and  judicious  nursing. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  know  that  the  fall  of  temperature 
duriug  the  period  of  recovery,  in  cases  of  considerable  morning  re- 
missions, as  well  as  in  those  of  continued  defervescence,  may  be 
abnormally  large,  and  sink  as  low  as  28°  R.  =  95°  Fahr.,  or  even 
lower.  Such  events  constitute  collapses  during  defervescence, 
which  must  be  counteracted  by  artiticial  heat,  the  administration 
of  warm  drinks,  or  even  of  such  stimulants  as  wine  or  camphor, 
unless  some  unexpected  new  danger  should  interfere  with  an  other- 
wise favorable  course  of  the  disease. 

During  convalescence  the  recurrence  of  a  high  temperature  ia 
generally  the  first  sign  of  an  approaching  relapse,  or  the  onset  of  a 
new  disease,  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  which  it  may  precede 
by  several  days.  The  persistence  of  even  an  inconsiderable  degree 
of  abnormal  temperature  after  apparent  return  to  health,  is  a  cer- 
tain, and  frequently  for  a  long  time  the  only,  sign  of  incomplete 
recovery,  or  the  existence  of  some  lingering  secoudary  disease. 
Tims  the  temperature  should  he  closely  watched  during  convales- 
cence; and  the  thermometer  should  he  applied  every  other  evening 
at  the  very  least.  As  long  as  the  temperature  remains  normal, 
nothing  need  be  feared  ;  but  every  rise  of  temperature  should  act 
as  a  warning.     It  may  be  due  to  mere  error  in  diet,  or  to  leaving 
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bed  too  early ;  but  in  eucb  cases  the  temperature  aoon  sinks  again,  on 
greater  precautions  being  taken. 

Regularly  continuous  observations  on  the  temperature  alone,  or 
in  oonnectioD  with  other  symptoms,  may  enable  the  physician  to 
predict  a  fatal  issue  with  cy^ainty,  or  the  probably  near  approach 
of  death.  On  this  point  one  of  two  conditions  may  be  observed, 
— (l.)Thetemperature  may  rise  continuously  and  considerably  above 
S3°  R.  =  106.2°  Fahr.,  when  it  is  a  had  sign ;  or  it  may  even  reach 
84°  R.  =  110°  Fahr., when  afatal  tssue  is  almost  certain;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  after  the  apparent  occurrence  of  death, 
the  temperatnre  still  continues  to  rise  one  or  two-tenths  R  =:.'22b° 
or  .450*"  Fahr.,  the  cooling  of  the  body  taking  place  very  slowly. 
Wunderlich  records  a  case  of  spontaneous  or  rheumatic  tetanus,  in 
which  the  temperature  exceeded  the  maximum  that  has  ever  yet 
been  observed  in  any  disease.  The  heat  only  began  to  increase 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  before  death;  but  the  other  symp- 
toms before  that  time  had  been  very  violent,  the  respirations  being 
accelerated,  and  the  pulse  at  102.  During  the  night  previous  to 
death  the  temperature  suddenly  rose  8.8°  Fahr.,  while  the  velocity 
of  the  pulse  and  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  diminished,  and 
the  other  symptoms  did  not  increase  in  severity.  Shortly  before 
death  the  heat  rose  to  110.75°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  being  then  at  180; 
and  at  the  moment  of  death  the  thermometer  was  at  112.5°  Fahr. 
After  death  the  temperature  still  rose,  and  was  found  to  be  113.8° 
Fahr.  an  hour  after  the  fatal  event.  It  then  slowly  diminished ; 
and  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  alter  death  the  temperature  had  not 
yet  fallen  to  the  normal  average  of  the  living  body. 

(2.)  The  temperature  may  become  more  or  less  moderated, while 
the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  other  symptoms  become 
more  and  more  threatening.  Such  diminution  of  temperature, 
amidst  conditions  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  pretty  certain  sign  of  approaching  dissolution. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  observation 
of  the  temperatnre  yields  the  most  favorable  signs  for  prognosis. 
For  example,  when  it  is  found,  in  a  bad  case  of  typkua  fecer,  that 
the  temperature  has  fallen  some  morning  to  80°  R,  =  99.5°  Fahr., 
we  know  that  the  reparative  stage  is  entered  upon ;  and  when  a 
similar  fall  of  temperature  is  observed  in  the  evening,  convales- 
cence has  commenced.  In  piieumonia,  when  a  marked  fall  of  tem- 
perature occurs  in  the  evening,  it  shows  that  the  period  of  crisis 
has  arrived.  When  the  temperature  falls  in  measles,the  maximum 
severity  of  the  eruptive  stage  has  been  reached ;  and  when,  in  the 
first  stage  of  variola,  we  observe  a  quick  return  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature, we  may  feel  certain  that  a  slight  form  of  the  disease,  free 
from  danger,  is  likely  to  ensue. 


A  decrease  of  temperature  Iielow  the  normal  heat  is  rare.  It 
happens  Bometimea  transitorily,  announcing  thereby  a  favorable 
msifl,  by  preceding  the  return  to  a  normal  temperature.  It  is  also 
met  with  sometimes  during  the  morning  remission  of  rem ittnil  fever  ; 
ulso  (luring  the  apyrexia  of  intcrmUlctits^  in  acute  collapse,  preceded 
or  not  by  fever ;  in  chronic  wasting  diseases ;  and  sometiraes,  also, 
on  the  approach  of  death. 

A  reniLirkable  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  temperature 
over  dift'crent  parts  of  the  body  (face,  bauds,  teet,  &c,)  may  occur 
during  the  ahivering  preceding  fever,  in  collapse,  and  in  the  agony 
of  approaching  iliaaolution.  Sometimes,  also,  such  unequal  distri- 
bution may  oci-ur  in  disorders  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  some 
local  skin  diseases,  and  in  partial  paralysis.  This  fact  is  not  of  im- 
portance or  utility  for  diagnosis  or  prognosis;  but  it  requires  to  be 
known,  in  order  that  erroneous  conclusions  may  not  be  drawn. 

IV.  Of  the  Rajiijes  ftf  Tcmperiilure  in  Dm'itsfs  irlure  Fever  is  present, 
ns  rtUitfd  lo  (he  Animnt  of  the  Exiretn. 

The  particular  degree  of  beat  and  the  waste  in  every  febrile  dis- 
ease is  represented  by — somelhi/if/.  The  physician  sees  the  fevered 
patient  wasting  before  his  eyes.  Every  tissue  is  wasting,  and,  in 
co-rclution  witii  the  excessive  generation  of  heat,  how  is  this  waste 
expressed  ?     As  a  rule,  it  ia  expressed  by  the  amount  of  excreta. 

To  Dr.  Parkes  in  this  country,  to  Dr.  Jones  df  Augusta  (in  cases 
of  malarious  fever),  to  Virchow  and  Wundcrlich  in  Germany,  is 
the  merit  mainly  due  of  having  demonstrated,  by  clinical  and  ex- 
perimental observation,  tliat  "the  morbid  development  of  heat,  as 
viea.-<iired  by  a  itarmomeler,  is  associated  in  some  cases  with  mork 
almntlaut,  in  otlicr  instances  with  lebb  abundant  excreta  from  the 
body  tluin  in  health; — that  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  the 
excretions  hear  some  undcterniitied  relation  to  each  other; — and 
that  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  ]>atieut  is  due  to  increased  and  rapid 
elimination  of  materia!  with  increased  tissue-change,  associated 
with  the  increase  of  temperature. 

So  far  as  physiological  facts  have  elucidated  the  normal  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  healthy  body,  so  fiir  has  the  abnormal  genera- 
tion of  heat  essential  to  i\\ie  febrile  state  been  clearly  made  out.  In 
health,  the  normal  temperature  produced  by  chemical  change  in 
the  boily  is  represented  in  the  excretions  by  so  much  wrw,  mlpliivric 
acid,  eapbonic  acid,  excrdice  votalite  acids  of  the  skin,  and  the  like ;  but 
in  the  febrile  body  a  higher  temperature  is  represented  in  the  ex- 
cretions, in  some  eases  by  a  larger,  and  in  othei-s  by  a  smaller  qiuui- 
tity  of  ureo.,  aulphta-k-  acid,  and  prohabli)  carbonic  acid*  (Parkes). 

*  lu  the  study  of  apocUl  digeaaes  the  ttudont  aaght  frequently  to  estimate  the 
qanntitv  t>f  exirrelu  by  the  urine,  ns  ono  >if  the  best,  uitfthode  fgr  enabling  him  to  apjirp- 
ciulQ  the  cbuDgea  which  go  on  in  the  body  during  disL'uii:,   To  aid  hiin  in  prosecuting 
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The  most  opposite  etatements  have  thus  been  made  regarding 
the  amounts  of  the  excretions  in  fever,  compared  with  the  quantity 
excreted  in  health ;  and  at  present  many  excellent  observers  hold 
that  these  excretions  are  always,  and  of  necessity,  increased; 
others,  no  less  exact,  affirm  that  they  are  invariably,  or  almost 
always,  diminished.  Such  discrepancy  of  statement  is  due,  in  the 
fir8t  instance,  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  measuring  exactly 
the  amount  of  all  the  excretions.  "  Two  of  the  excretions,  the 
cutaneous  and  the  pulmonary,  cannot  be  collected  and  measured 
with  anything  like  the  accuracy  necessary  in  such  an  inquiry :  even 
in  health  such  an  inquiry  is  difficult,  and  in  fever  it  is  almost  ini- 
poBsihle."  By  careful  and  accurate  observation  at  the  bedside, 
however,  Dr.  Parkes  has  been  able  to  obtain  very  close  approxima- 
tive data  to  found  his  conclusions  upon  relative  to  the  increase  or 
dimiiiutioD  of  the  excretions.  He  assumes  that  when  the  respira- 
tions are  not  quickened  (i.e.,  about  eight«en  times  in  a  minute,  or 
about  one  act  of  respiration  tor  every  four  heats  of  the  pulae),  and 
when  the  skin  is  not  evidently  sweating,  the  excretions  by  these 
two  organs  are  not  increased;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increased 
excretion  by  tliese  organs  may  reasonably  he  inferred  if  the  exer- 
cise of  their  function  is  unusually  active,  and  if  there  are  tolerably 
copious  perspirations.  The  other  two  excretions,  namely,  the  urine 
and  intestinal  discharges,  can  be  measured  with  accuracy,  and  the 
urine  in  particular  is  a  valuable  index  of  the  metamorphoses  of 
tissue.  The  urea  alone  represents  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  nitrogen  which  passes  off;  the  sulphuric  acid  (the  sulphates  of  the 
food  being  accounted  for)  represents  almost  entirely  tiie  oxidation 
of  sulphur ;  and  the  oxidized  phosphorous  of  the  body  passes  out 
in  great  measure,  though  not  altogether,  as  urinary  phosphoric  acid. 
Therefore  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  intestinal 
discharges,  with  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  pulraonarj-  and 
cutaneous  excretions,  give  sufficiently  extensive  and  accurate  mate- 
rials for  the  question  at  issue. 

The  products  excreted  are  thus  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  eliminated, 

fuch  rcaearcIiM,  he  U  TecoTnmi-Ddfd  to  consult  the  work  of  Dr.  Parkes  On  iht  Compo- 
aitioK  o/  Vie  Urine,  dud  to  follow  the  directions  given  on  the  Kxaminaiimi  of  iAeUrine, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  this  teit-book,  for  obtaining  quantitative  re- 
sal  ta  bj  the  volumetric  method- 
Average  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty -four  hours, 
Average  amounts  of  solids  " 


Una 

Chlorine 
Free  Add 
Phiaphorie  Acid 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Uric  Acid 
Specific  gravity,  . 


62}     to&e  ouncef. 
945    grains. 
512 
126,7«    ■' 

88 

48.80    " 

81.11     ■' 
8.5      " 

10,20. 
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Bome  by  (he  lungs,  some  by  the  akin,  some  by  tlie  bowels,  and  some  by 
the  kidnci/s,  and  rarely  by  t\vo  or  more  unities  of  exeretiou — for 
when  the  dischargt-s  from  the  s/cin  or  bowels  are  profuse,  those  by 
the  Iddnri/a  are  deficient,  as  in  the  last  two  cases  recorded  iu  the 
following  Table  I,  in  which  the  augmented  excretions  are  printed 
in  itiilics.  The  fiicts  tlins  so  earetiiUy  observed  by  Dr.  Parkee,  con- 
firmed by  Alfred  Vogel,  Heller,  and  others  (but  chiefly  in  regard 
to  the  excretion  of  urea  only).  Justify  the  conclusion — •■  Thai  mrrnise 
of  knifcrnture  may  be  atteiukd  wilh  inn-eased  elimbtation  ;  and  thcrcfaix 
presumable/  with  ina-eased  ti^sue-f:iian^e." 


TaULE   I, — ABSTRiCT   OF   CaSM   OBSKRVBD   BT    DB.    FA.8KKS,    IN   WHICH    BOMB   Of 
THB   EXUftUTlUHH   ABK   INCHSAHICD    IN    CONSBgUENCB   OF    THE    FEBBILE   STATE. 


DlMUI. 

■Inn  tl^, 

CoDdlUoa  or 

]>iiliDoii]a 

r>>DdlMon  dT 
f  UDrtiuD  ar 

InUiftlUftL 
Fuof^tioa, 

Cnnili'inD  nrCrin«r 

Blieumn- 
lum. 

Ftthr.  B". 

Not  noted. 

Swrating 

Discharge 

6ulid  niBtlerei- 
creted  greater  than 
in    health   by    100 
graini,  and  due  to 
urea  tindaulphuric 
acid. 

Solid  TtuUtera  ei- 
rreted  greater  Ikon 
ill    hfolth    h;/    200 
tfraina,  and  due  to 
urta  and  sulphurie 
acid. 

Jncreaied  by  HO 
graim. 

Rheuma- 
llBm. 

Fabr.  8'. 

Not  noted. 

Stnenting 
projitsely. 

Dieehnrge 

not 
diminisbed. 

Ti-phoid 
Fevitr. 

Sovcrnl 
dugreeH. 

RafAd. 

Moist 

Not 
incf  wised. 

Ery  si  pe- 
ine of 

Hciid  and 
Face, 

quiek. 

MoM. 

Unaltared. 

Conxideraily 
uugmenied. 

Febricula. 

Fahr.  8'. 

Normal. 

Enormously 
augmented. 

Confined. 

Solidalwia  than  nor- 
mal by  91  graini. 

Typhoid. 

Pi,hr.  8». 

Not  noted. 

Sieralinff  and 
Sudamina. 

Diarrkasu 
profuM. 

Solide  log  by  TS 
g  ruing. 

n 


ABSTRACT  OF   DB.    PABSE'B  OBSSRTATIOHB   ON  FEVBB@. 
Table  II.— Cases  obszrted  by  Db.  Pabkbs,  nr  which  there  wab 
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Dbinw. 

Anne* 

kbaraM". 

CandlllDBof 

PalAODla 

PsiHllgD. 

CDnditlon  af 

FlIDtflDD  Or 

8k  Id. 

CoDdltJon  of 
FDIwtion. 

Ondltkni  otVriattj 
EivntliHU. 

Bronchitis 
of  both 

Pahr.  2.6"». 

20Beipi- 

ratioDi  per 

minute. 

Not 
inoreased. 

Not 
Increased. 

Leuby  112graine. 

Pneumo- 
nia acute 
■thenic. 

Pahr.  6". 

30  per 

minute;  ex- 
pectoration 
■canty. 

Slightly 
moi«t. 

Confined. 

Lesi  bjS20  graini. 

Typhoid 
Fever. 

Contider- 

able. 

No 
Bwestiag. 

No 
dIarrfacBB. 

Below  normal 

■mount. 

Acute 

Bheuma- 

tiim. 

Pahr.  4°. 

TrKDi^nil 
breftthiDg. 

Incoiulder- 
Rble. 

Bowels 

quiet. 

Very  imall  amount 
of  urinary  solida. 

The  abstract  given  in  Table  H  shows  that  another  conclusion  is 
equally  legitimate,  namely — "  That  the  products  of  metamorphoses,  as 
Judged  of  b^  the  excreta,  may  be  diminished  in  febrile  cases;  and  these 
apparently  discordant  statements  are  capable  of  being  explained  in 
various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  more  chemical 
change  may  go  on  in  the  body  than  is  represented  by  the  excreta. 
The  metRmorphosis  of  blood  or  of  tissues  may  not  b.e  carried  to 
the  point  of  forming  those  principles  which  can  alone  pass  through 
the  eliminating  organs.  A  vast  amount  of  imperfectly  organized 
compounds  may  be  formed  and  retained  in  the  system,  circulating 
with  the  blood  or  thrown  upon  certain  organs."  Thus  there  may  be 
increased  metamorphosis  with  lessened  elimination.  Several  pathological 
facts  point  to  such  a  conclusion. 

1.  It  is  in  such  febrile  cases,  with  diminished  excreta,  that,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  disease,  copious  discharges  from  one  or  other  of 
the  eliminating  organs  occur.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  pneumonia  re- 
ferred to  in  Table  II,  severe  spontaneous  diarrbosa  came  on ;  and 
many  other  eases  are  quoted,  with  similar  diminution  of  the  excre- 
tions at  the  period  of  increased  febrile  heat,  in  which  ^-iolent  purg- 
ing, sweating,  or  diuresis,  with  increase  of  urea  and  of  sulphuric 
acid,  subsequently  ocenrred.  Such  discharges  occurring  during 
the  progress  and  towards  the  termination  of  a  febrile  disease  have 
been  termed  critical,  the  occurrence  being  called  a  crisis;  and  the 
particular  day  on  which  it  happens,  counting  from  the  day  of 
seizure,  has  been  called  a  critical  day.  The  term  crisis  or  critical  is 
applied  because  the  occurrence  of  such  discharges  is  usually  co- 
incident with  more  or  less  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  and  general 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  whose  convalescence 
dates  from  the  critical  day;  when,  in  common  language,  his  disease 
10  said  to  have  "jo(  the  turn."    In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  large 


amount  of  partially  nietamoiiihoaed  subatances  are  retained  until 
tlii'v  are  suddenly  diticli urged,  and  the  systeni  freed  from  the  noxious 
comijounds.  Cuini'ideut  with  the  t.Titical  discharge,  the  tempera- 
ture is  found  to  fall. 

2.  But  in  another  elasa  of  febrile  eases  retention  of  the  products 
of  metamorphosis  is  not  followed  by  su^h  a  fortunate  critical  iiisue. 
At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  some  febrile  cases,  with  dimin- 
ished csereta,  it  is  not  uneoiiimou  for  scvoniinry  inflammatorif  at!ee- 
tions  to  oceur,  as  if  tlio  blood  were  more  contaminated;  and  it  is 
sometimes  observed  that  iii  a  patient  whose  excreting  organs  are  act- 
ing copiously,  there  oivurs  u  diminution  of  excretion  when  a  simul- 
taneous or  subsoqnen  tdevelopmeut  of  Uieal  disease  becomes  manifest. 

The  following  Table  of  Cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Parkes  is  interesting 
from  tlicexartnesBofthe  observations  and  the  coincidence  of  the  local 
lesions  with  sup]iression  and  retention  of  excreta  during  febrile  stateK : 

T&BLR  III.— Tablr  or  Cases  observed  bt  Dr.  Parses,  to  show  Local  Lesiohs 
COINCIDENT  WITH  Sudden  Rbtestios  op  the  Excrktioks  is  Fkter. 


BUaiH. 


Ttltmimo- 
tio  Ffvur. 

Obii-rvod 
on  tho 

Gth,  mil, 

nnd  Till 

dRy  of  the 


[urn 


Ffthr.a". 


Ffthr.2*' 


F»br.6°, 


Conilltlaii  nf 
FuDcUua- 


No  rpcord. 


C"rilllllnil  o( 
CtilHni^ui 
FunctluD  or 


Cniti^ll^DD  ot 
iDTetfUaAL 
FuoettoD. 


Swnnt.tng 
jirufuse. 


LesBcnrd  on  .SijintBBtinal 
tbe  8th  day.     dliHiliatgH. 


Urcat 

nwi'Ntlng. 


No  record,        ,„^^^^ 


Dinrrhcea 
profuso. 

DiarrhfGci 

cun«cd. 


Unchaugod, 


CuDdltiup  or  UriiiBry 
E\crtllcD. 


"While  400  griiini 
mare  tbun  iii  UL'alth 
wore  bsini;  dsily  ei- 
cri!tc?d,  "'4<trii!y  (iD  tha 
8l1i  diiy  a.  diminiitton 
of  the  solids  took  plnre 
bj  602  grtiin?  ;  und 
ooini-ident  with  this 
diminiitioti  a  lociil  le- 
Hiun  bechmc  di'vebjp- 
ed  (an^i'iui  fniiciiim), 
Nfiil  day  the  cicre- 
tinn  ao^nK'nted,  and 
Ihc  lounl  atfcotion  eub- 
sided. 


Whila  the  live  rage 
daily  eicretion  for 
ei(;hldiiyt  WHS 422.348 
}:rHLn»,  a  grHdiiiil  di- 
minution continued 
for  three  davs,  lo  tho 
daily  eitpnt  of  78 
grains,  when  pleurisy 
camu  on. 


Considerable  quiin- 
tity  of  urina  passed, 
cnlaining  an  cxcbkii 
of  Bolids  ;  a  sudden 
und  great  diminution 
both  of  ihe  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  urine  took 
place,  when  the  joint* 
a^ain  began  to  juffiTi 
and  pleurodynia  su- 
pervened. 
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Thus  it  is  evident,  from  these  carefully  recorded  obeervatione, 
"  thtU  diminished  excreta  in  fever  are  ia  be  referred  to  retention  of  such 
excreta,  and  Tiot  to  a  want  of  formaUon;  and  that  whih  the  amount  of 
excreta  {capabU  of  being  measure^  may  in  fact  be  amall,  the  amount  of 
tissue-cJtange  may  necertheless  be  ffreaL"  The  practical  leseon,  so  often 
insisted  oil  by  the  older  phyBlcians, — "  Ticver  to  lock  up  the  excretions," 
— ia  thus  demonstrated  with  scientific  exactness.  Another  general 
and  practical  codcIubioq  is,  that  the  febrile  heat  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  the  excretions  as  a  whole,  nor  by  any  ingredient 
of  them  in  particular;  but  must  be  estimated  in  correlation  with 
age  and  body-weight.  Under  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  in  the 
same  diaeaee,  different  patients  pass  very  different  quajitities  of 
urea,  uric  add,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  cutaneous  and  intestinal 
excretions.  The  same  obeervatioue  may  be  made  regarding  men  in 
health.  No  two  persons  pass  exactly  the  same  amount  of  excretory 
products. 

The  nature  of  these  excretoiy  products  of  the  febrile  state  teach 
MS,  however,  that  it  is  the  albuminous  or  niti^genous  tissuea  of 
the  body  which  are  being  destroyed ;  for  the  excretory  products  of 
the  urine  are  the  representatives  of  the  azotized  structures.  The 
amount  of  these  excretory  ingredients  varies  considerably  from 
day  to  day  in  fever,  exactly  as  in  health.  Often  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  of  increase  and  decrease:  the  urea,  for  instance,  may,  for 
two  or  three  days,  slightly  but  regularly  diminish  in  amount,  and 
then  suddenly  augment  to  its  highest  point,  again  slowly  to  fall. 
The  same  fact  may  be  observed  with  the  sulphuric  acid ;  and  Dr. 
Farkes  is  led  to  believe  that,  both  in  health  and  in  disease,  a  cer- 
tain periodicity,  having  a  range  of  three  or  five  days,  is  connected 
with  these  gradations  of  increase  and  diminution. 

The  largest  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
febrile  state  is  recorded  of  a  case  of  pysemia,  by  Alfred  Vogel, 
namely,  1235  grains.  The  largest  amount  observed  by  Dr.  Parkes 
was  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  it  amounted  to  885  grains. 
The  largest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  recorded  by  the  same  obser- 
ver, when  no  medicine  was  taken,  was  in  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever. 
It  amounted  to  52.668  grains;  and  under  tlie  influence  of  liquor 
potBsscB  in  the  same  disease,  he  has  known  this  excretion  rise  to 
70  grains — more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  health.  The  largest 
amount  of  uric  add  excreted  during  a  febrile  disease  in  twenty-four 
hours,  as  recorded  by  Drs.  Parkes  and  Garrod,  has  been  17.28  grains. 

"The  amoant  of  tisene  destroyed  in  order  to  fbrnish  aacb  quantities 
of  excreta  must  be  enormoas;  and  if  it  ia  recollected  that  little  or  no 
food  is  taken  by  the  feverish  patient,  and,  therefore,  that  no  tnateriaU 
are  supplied  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  textures  thos  melting  away 
three  times  more  quickly  than  in  heallh,  the  rapid  toss  in  weight  ia 
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fever,  and  the  iuipnired  nutritive  condition  of  every  organ  at  its  clOBe, 

will  be  at  once  evident." 

> 

It  is  not  yet  determined  where  the  increaped  destruction  of  tne 
albumiaoufl  texturert  tiikc-8  I'laL't-;  that  ia,  wiiether  it  occurs  in  the 
blood  or  in  the  organs  themselves.  It  ia  only  known  that  both  the 
albumen  and  the  red  eorpueolee  of  the  blood  are  lessened  in  amount 
at  the  end  of  a  febrile  disease;  and  of  the  various  tissues  none  ap- 
pear to  waste  fto  fast  as  the  muscles,  and  especially  the  involuntary 
ones  (r.  g.,  the  heart  in  ti^jihun  fever).  The  fat  of  the  body  is 
rapidly  absorbed  in  fevers;  and  Virchow  asserts  that  the  bones 
also  become  lighter.  Wliile  it  is  known  that  much  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  thcflc  tissues  tabes  place  in  the  Dornial  way,  it  is 
also  probable  that  there  is  an  unhealthy  or  perverted  nietjimorpho- 
Bie  which  leads  to  the  appearance  of  compounds  in  the  excretions, 
eitiier  altogether  foreign  Ut  the  body  or  foreign  in  respect  of  place 
and  time.  There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
perspiration,  in  the  peculiar  coloring  matter  of  the  urine,  as  well 
as  in  tliL-  nccusional  excretion  by  it  of  hippurie  as  well  as  of  lactic, 
valerianic,  and  other  organic  acids. 

Next  to  the  occurrence  of  preternatural  heat  in  fever,  the  pxcm- 
m've  rcteiiHoii  of  water  in  the.  febrile  .ti/Meni  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able and  constjint  phenomenon.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  water  frequently  taken  to  quench  the  extreme  thirst,  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  is  lessened,  and  is  even  scantiest  when  the  skin  is  driest; 
and  the  '•  concentration  of  the  urine  appears  to  be  almost  aa  good 
an  index  of  the  amount  of  fever  aa  the  temperature  itself  The 
excretion  of  water  by  the  skin  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished:  and  it  is  a 
well-known  clinical  fact  that  the  skin  is  drier  than  usual  in  febrile 
atteciiona.  Very  early  in  the  febrile  state  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane aleo  becomes  stickj-,  ami  the  amount  of  saliva  diminishes; 
and  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  fluid  during  fever 
has  been  proved  by  the  well-kuown  experimenta  of  Beanmont  on 
Alexis  Ht,  Martin.  The  intestinal  juices,  like  the  gastric,  are  also 
probably  diminished,  for  tlie  stimulus  of  food  is  taken  away,  con- 
stipation prevails,  and  the  fteces  are  dry  (Pakkes). 

This  retention  of  water  in  the  system  cannot  at  present  be  ex- 
plained; but  Dr.  I'arkes  has  suggested  that  it  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  (or  tissues  generally)  of  some  interme- 
diat«  waste  product  of  the  febrile  body,  of  some  substance  which 
(like  gelatine)  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water. 

Besides  water,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  chloride  of  sodium 
is  retiiined  to  a  certain  extent  in  fever,  or  that  it  passes  off  less 
readily  with  the  urine;  but  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  of  the 
nature  of  fever  from  investigations  regarding  the  chemistry  of  the 
exertions,  of  the  seereliona,  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  organs. 
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The  Vrise  in  Pevor.— Tlie  general  oliaracters  of  thia  excretion  proper 
to  the  febrile  state  are  dcfifiem'y  of  water,  increaae  of  eolide,  il'  tliey 
are  not  retained,  and  especialj  of  the  urai,  tlie  vrk\  the  suljiliuric, 
llie  phospliui-ii',  and  the  liippurk  m-ids.  The  -pigmmts  also  are  in- 
creased ;  and  the  chloruU  of  so/Uum  is  diminished.  The  deep  color 
of  febrile  urine  has  usually  been  attributed  to  its  concentration; 
bat  if  febrile  urine  be  dibited  to  the  usual  amount  of  fluid  contained 
in  healthy  urine,  it  is  still  darker  than  uoruial  urine.  The  ealoring 
matter  has  been  shown  by  Vogel  to  be  increased  sometimes  four- 
fold, and  it  appeai-s  to  contain  more  oarbon  than  iisual.  This  eojor- 
mg  matter  in  febrile  uHne  is  peculiar,  and  does  not  give  any  of  the 
reactions  of  the  bile-pignicnt.  It  may,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes, 
be  considered  a*  a  measure  of  the  metamoqihosis  of  the  Mood- 
glabales,  which  in  some  cases  may  thus  be  four  times  as  rapid  as  in 
health. 

Another  important  fact  connected  with  the  chemistry  of  the  urine 
ID  fever  is  Uie  auymaitafian  of  its  free  acUlitj/,  as  measured  by  its  neu- 
tralization with  soda. 

The  Blood  in  Fever.— The  most  trustworthy  and  interesting  factn 
connected  with  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  in  fever  are, — (1.)  A 
diminution  of  the  alkaline  salts,  as  shown  by  Becquerel  and  liodier 
in  inflammation;  (2.)  A  diminution  of  alkalinity  of  the  serum,  as 
shown  by  Cohen ;  (.S.)  Tho  diminution  of  the  albumen  after  the 
fever  has  lasted  for  some  time  with  a  commensurate  increase  in  the 
water  of  the  seniio;  (4.)  A  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  (3.)  In  certain  specitic  fevers  the  presence 
otttrie  acid  has  been  detected;  for  instance,  in  rheumatism,  by  Dr. 
Garrod. 

Of  the  FshnonarY  Excretion,  in  the  fehrile  state,  little  is  known. 
Some  iiave  found  the  carbonic  acid  augmented,  others  have  found 
it  diminished.  Dr.  Wilks,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  found  that  the  ratio 
of  respirations  to  the  pulse  is  always  increased,  and  that  the  pulse 
may  be  descending  while  the  respiration  remains  high ;  such  phe- 
nomena ho  considers  indicative  of  a  positive  increase  of  function  ot 
the  lungs. 

It  18  important  to  determine  when  tlie  blood  becomes  aifected  in 
fever.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  favorite  opinion  to  refer  the  ori^n 
of  fever  to  primary  disease  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  almost  all  specific 
diseases,  such  as  in  the  miagmatki,  a  fecfr-making  cause  appears  to 
enter  the  l)iood ;  at  least,  wiitea  Dr.  I'arkea,  it  may  be  proved  to 
enter  in  several  cases;  and  a  strong  analogical  argument  can  be 
proved  of  its  entrance  into  uthers.  The  fever-making  cause  also 
reprodnccB  itself  in  the  blood,  or  in  some  organs ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  first  action  of  the  febrile  cause  is  on  the 
blood. 
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The  Nervous  System  seems  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  fever  tbat 
Virchow,  in  hie  detinition,  statea  that  tlie  esseutial  phenomena  must 
hare  tlieir  immediate  cause  in  elmnges  of  the  nervoua  syBteni. 

It  is  very  diflieult  to  sub«tauti!ite  tiiis  position,  but  the  following 
general  resulta  prove  the  great  influence  of  the  nerves  in  febrile 
aflections.  Taken  iudividually,  they,  no  doubt,  will  impress  dif- 
ferent minds  with  different  degrees  of  force,  while  collectively  they 
cannot  fail  to  furnish  au  argument  in  favor  of  the  cescutial  partici- 
pation of  the  iiei'vous  system  in  fever. 

1.  There  is  the  generally  received  physiological  law,  that  nervea' 
regulate  the  metamoi-pliosis  of  tissue  aud  the  production  of  beat, 
both  of  which  are  altered  iu  fevers  (Helmholtz,  Ludwig,  Bernard). 

2.  There  are  those  experiments  on  the  vagus  nerve  wbieli  bring 
ahoiit  febrile  plieuomeua,  sueh  as  increased  cardiac  action,  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  anorexia,  and  nausea  (Bernari>,  Paw), 

3.  There  are  those  arguments  derived  from  the  various  symptoms 
which  announce,  accompany,  or  temiinate  fever,  (a.)  The  remark- 
able depression,  apatliy,  sense  of  exhaustion  and  debility  which 
usher  in  the  febrile  state,  (b.)  The  shiverings,  the  contraction  of  I 
the  superficial  vessels  and  of  the  skin,  (e.)  The  increased  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  wbieh  soon 
follows  the  stage  of  contraction  just  noticed,  or  occurs  without  it, 
(d.)  The  congestion  of  the  lungs,  (e.)  The  periodicity  of  some  of' 
the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  the  occurrence  of  death  or  recovery  ou 
so-trailed  critical  days.     (/.)  The  abnormal  atate  of  the  secretions. 

4.  The  fearfully  rapid  death  which  sometimes  ensues  in  the  early 
stage,  from  some  unknown  cause,  may  with  justice  be  refeiTed  to 
profound  nervous  lesions ;  for  there  is  great  prostration,  a  galloping 
and  early-failing  pulse,  and  an  excessively  rapid  respiration. 

5.  The  effect  of  certain  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  upon  periodical 
febrile  jihcnomcna. 

Conditions  which  combine  to  prodace  the  Complex  Fhenomena  of  Fever. — 
1,  The  entrance  into  the  blood  of  a  nmrbitic  agent,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  blood  to  a  certain  extent  under  its  influence,  come  first 
in  the  order  of  events.  Perhaps  tliis  occurs  under  the  incubative 
period,  wlicu  often  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature,  no  fever;  that 
is,  when  no  appreciable  alteration  of  the  general  health  can  be  dis- 
covered.    The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  blood  is  unkno^vn, 

2.  When  the  change  in  the  blood  lias  reached  a  cei-tain  point,  the 
nervous  system,  or  rather  tliat  part  especially  connected  with  untri- 
tion  aud  organic  conti-actility,  begins  to  suffer  changes  in  compo- 
sition, which  probably  paralyze,  impede,  or  destroy  the  normal 
molecular  currentfi.  W^ien  this  occurs,  the  nervous  sjTnptonie  of 
weakness,  depression,  rigors,  contraction  of  some  parts  aud  vesaelfl 
speedily  followed  by  relaxation,  mark  the  stage  of  invasion. 
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3.  Various  parte  simtiltaneotiBly,  eBpecially  the  muscles,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  organs,  deprived  in  greater  or  lees  degree  of  nervous 
ioBuence,  be^n  rapidly  to  disintegrate,  and  by  their  disintegration 
preternatural  heat  is  produced.  Little  or  no  fresb  material  is  as- 
similated to  compensate  for  the  loss;  great  muscular  prostration 
ensues;  and  destruction  of  tissue  is  increased  by  the  accelerated 
action  of  the  heart 

4.  This  metamorphosis  is  aided,  in  most  cases,  by  the  condition 
of  the  vagus  and  vasi  motor  nerves,  which  cause  increased  action 
of  the  heart  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 

5.  The  contamination  of  the  blood,  already  produced  by  the  mor- 
bid agent,  is  increased  by  the  check  which  the  normal  extra-vascular 
currents  experience,  by  the  pouring  into  the  blood  of  the  rapidly 
disintegrating  tissues,  and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  morbid 
agent,  which  in  almost  all  cases  appears  to  act  more  rapidly  and 
more  powerfiilly  in  blood  rendered  impure  in  any  way,  either  (as 
shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter)  by  retention  of  excretions,  absorption  of 
septic  substances,  or,  aa  in  fever,  by  the  too  rapid  metamorphosis 
of  tissue. 

6.  The  various  organs  suffer  (apart  altogether  from  specific 
changes),  and  must  produce  increased  deterioration  of  the  blood. 
Thus  the  lungs  are  congested  in  so  many  cases  that  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  proper  aeration  to  go  on ;  the  liver  would  seem,  from 
French's  observations,  to  be,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  in  a  most 
abnormal  condition,  and  to  produce  compounds,  such  as  leucin, 
unknown  in  health ;  and  the  spleen  in  many  fevers,  if  not  in  all, 
enlarges  (in  persons  of  a  certain  age),  and  is  congested,  possibly 
even  to  extravasation. 

7.  Food  being  almost  withdrawn,  the  various  alkaline  and  neu- 
tral salts  no  longer  pass  into  the  system. 

8.  Kon-elimination  of  the  products  of  tissue-metamorphoses  may 
give  rise  to  cerebral  symptoms  and  local  inflammation. 

9.  On  the  elimination  of  the  fever  poison  and  of  the  products  of 
the  tissue-metamorphoses,  the  nerves  resume  their  normal  functions, 
the  undue  consumption  of  tissue  is  checked,  and  the  patient  regains 
strength  and  weight. 

10.  When  coraa,  delirium,  or  stupor  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  fever,  it  is  the  custom  to  refer  these  symptoms  to  the  action 
of  the  fever  poison  on  the  brain;  but  the  cerebral  functions  are 
more  probably  deranged  not  alone  by  the  fever  poison,  which  was 
the  first  and  the  necessary  link  in  the  pathological  chain,  but  by 
the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  products  of  tissue-metamor- 
phosis, and  by  the  per^'erted  and  defective  nutrition  of  the  brain 
itself.    Hence  the  symptoms  in  the  advanced  stage  of  many  fevers 
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Are  closely  aesimilated,  although  the  primary  poiaous  have  been 
perfectly  distinct  (Pakkes,  Mcrchison). 

All  these  events  tend  to  render  tlie  febrile  state  an  extremely 
complex  one,  and  its  investigation  difficult.  Our  seieuee  in  often 
apoken  of  as  an  exception  to  the  exactness  or  comparative  certainty 
of  the  (so-called)  physical  sciences  ;  but  nothing  can  demonstrate 
more  clearly  the  claims  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  to  exactitude 
and  certainty  than  the  advances  made  in  recent  years  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  history  of  febrile  diseases — their  causes,  their 
modes  of  propagation — their  develupincut,  natural  course,  and  ter- 
mination. 

Improved  methods  and  instruments  of  research,  and  more  exten- 
sive clinical  instruction  at  our  schools  of  medicine,  have  contributed 
to  this  end  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  demonstrates  this  exactness  and 
certainty  better  than  tlie  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
"thermometry  of  discusc,"  and  the  co-relation  of  temperature  with 
other  morbid  phenomena.  JJy  numerous  careful  observations  it  is 
now  clearly  established  fhat  the  determination  of  the  co-relation  of 
the  pulse,  the  respiration,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
disease  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  especially  when 
regarded  in  relation  to  the  excreta.  By  such  observation  the  natu- 
ral course  and  termination  of  many  diseases  can  be  predicated  with 
great  certainty  ;  and  so  our  knowledge  becomes  more  exact  aa  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases.  The  pulse,  the  respirations, 
and  the  temperature,  all  and  each  of  them,  represent  forces  at 
work  in  tlie  living  body,  ail  of  which  are  capable  of  being  measured 
with  great  exactness;  and  such  meueuremeuta  show  bow  closely 
such  expenditure  of  forces  is  related  to  the  ejvrela,  which  represent 
the  waste  of  our  tisHues  in  health  and  disease.  The  student  or 
physician  who  continues  to  disregard  the  aid  of  thermometry  in 
the  diagnosis  of  febrile  disease,  or  the  military  medical  officer  who 
ignores  its  value  in  the  appreciation  of  feigned  diseases,  such  as 
rheumiLtism,  may  be  compared  to  the  blind  man  guiding  himself. 
By  means  of  great  practice  and  intelligence,  the  blind  man  will 
often  proceed  rightly;  but  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  see 
clearly  are  proverbially  above  all  price.  The  necessity  of  using  the 
thermometer  will  also  soon  become  known  to  the  general  public, 
and  patients  will  become  dissatistied  if  all  known  means  of  investi- 
gation are  not  employed  in  appreciating  the  nature  of  their  malady. 
For  many  years  the  German  student  and  physician  has  been 
familiar  with  its  use;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Parkes  and 
the  pupils  he  taught  when  clinical  professor  in  University  College 
Hospital,  the  usefulness  of  the  thermometer  in  recngnizlng  febrile 
diseases  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated in  the  medical  schools  of  this  country. 
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Sbction  n. — Inflammation. 

Dsflnition. — A  complex  morb^  process  ckaraeierized, — (1.)  By  a  stis- 
penaion  of  the  concurrent  exercise  of  function  among  the  minute  elements 
of  the  tissue  involved  ;  (2.)  By  stagnaHtm  of  the  blood  and  almormal  adhe- 
siveness of  the  blood-discs  in  the  capillary  vessels  contiguous  to  the  tissue- 
elements  whose  functions  are  suspended  ;  (3.)  By  contraction  of  the  minute 
arteries  leading  to  ike  capillaries  of  the  affecledpart,  mitk  subsequent  dila- 
tation and  paralysis  of  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  affected  bloodvessels. 
The  nutritive  changes  between  the  blood  and  the  minute  component  elements 
of  the  affected  tissue  become  visibly  altered,  and  although  an  appreciable 
mterstiHal  exudation  does  not  necessarily  follow,  yet  a  constant  tendency 
betrays  itself  to  the  occurrence  of  an  interstitial  exudation,  but  which,  under 
proper  regimen  and  proper  remedies,  is  often  ahortice.  When  an  exuda- 
tion follows  as  a  result  of  the  inflammatory  state,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated 
rith  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  blood-plasma,  and  to 
be  associated  y:ith  varied  forms  of  new  growth,  according  to, — (1.)  The 
drmenlary  structure  in  uhick  it  occurs  ;  (2.)  The  special  zymotic,  constir 
bilionai,  or  local  disease  with  which  this  complex  morbid  process  may 
coexist;  and  {3.)  According  to  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  the 
amount  and  suddenness  of  the  effusion,  the  extent  of  tissue  involved,  the 
diminished  vascularity,  and  the  powers  of  absorption  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

Fathology. — Ah  it  is  not  possible  clearly  ta  define  the  limits  of 
natorai  processes,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  correct  definition  of 
inflammation.  It  is  a  process  the  most  important  of  all  morbid 
states  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  its  phenomena,  the  laws  which  regu- 
late its  course,  and  the  relations  which  its  several  events  bear  to 
each  other,  have  been  always  considered  as  "  the  keystone  to 
medical  and  surgical  science,"  and  the  "  pivot  upon  which  the 
medical  philosophy  of  the  time  baa  revolved." 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  much  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  more  especially  since  microscopic  research  has  been 
brought  to  aid  in  the  investigation.  Among  the  many  who  have 
investigated  tiiis  morbid  process  with  success,  and  by  whose 
original  observations  its  study  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  the 
names  of  Wilson  Philips,  .John  Thomson,  Gendrin,  Haltenbrun- 
ner,  Gerber,  and  Miiller ;  and  more  recently  those  of  Alison,  Lebert, 
Gnlliver,  Addison,  C.  J.  B.  AVilliams,  Bennett,  Wharton  Jones, 
Henle,  Virchow,  Paget,  John  Simon,  and  Joseph  Lister,  are  well 
known ;  and  no  account  of  inflammation  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  embrace  the  results  of  the  labors  of  these  men. 

The  early  experiments  which  illustrate  the  nature  and  phenom- 
ena of  inflammation  have  been  made  chiefly  on  the  web  of  the 
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frog-'s  foot,  as  well  as  on  the  folds  of  the  frog's  mosenterj;  and  the 
phenomena  nre  found  to  correajxind  in  all  esaeiitial  points  with  the 
riiSHlts  of  t'XperiraentB  performed  ou  the  more  or  less  transparent 
parts  of  wai-m-blooded  animals,  such,  for  example,  as  the  wings 
and  eai-B  of  twits,  the  ears  of  rabbits,  the  mosonteries  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  the  hrains  of  rabhits  and  of  pigeons.  As  a  general  re- 
sult of  suoh  oxperimciita  and  observations,  it  may  he  stated  that 
the  iliiof  conetituenta  of  the  in  flam  mat  ion -process  are  to  be  found 
ill  altered  conditions  of  the  healthy  nutritive  changes — the  phenom- 
ena of  the  abnormal  state  becoming  more  or  leas  obvious  hj  the 
redness,  swelling,  heat,  piiin,  impairment  of  function  ou  a  large 
Bcale,  nnd  soint-times  oxudiitinn  in  the  part  att'eeted. 

Phenomena  and  Theory  of  the  Inflammatory  Process. — The  process  is 
one  in  which  many  stages  of  morbid  action  are  passed  through, 
and  which  reaches  its  aem^  when  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  the 
liquor  sanguinis  transude  through  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  inflamed  part,  without  rupture,  into  the  surrounding  texture. 
This  has  been  termed  "exudation." 

The  series  of  complex  clianges  through  which  the  inflammatory 
process  is  seen  to  proceed,  as  observed  in  the  transparent  parts  of 
auimala  under  the  microscope,  are  found  to  occur  nearly  in  the 
following  order :  Ist,  The  beautiful  experiments  and  observations 
of  Mr.  .ToHCph  Lister,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  clearly  prove  that  a  suspension  of  the  concurrent  exercise 
of  function  among  the  minnte  elements  of  the  tissue  involved  is 
the  primary  lesiou  in  the  congestion  of  inflammation,  and  which 
immediately  leads  to — 2d.  Inflammatory  derangement  of  the  hlood, 
which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  impaired  tissue-elements,  tends  to  aa- 
Hume  the  same  characters  ns  blood  always  assumes  when  it  is  in 
contact  with  ordinary  solid  matter,  and  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
transmission  through  the  bloodvessels.  But  a  return  of  the  tissue- 
elements  to  their  usually  active  state  will  be  associated  with  a  res- 
toration of  the  blood  to  the  healthy  characters  which  adapt  it  for 
circulation  (Royal  Society,  Jiitie  18.  1857)-  3d,  The  ai-teries  of  the 
affected  part  are  narrowed,  and  the  blood  flows  through  tbera  with 
greater  rapidity.  4th.  The  same  vessels  subsequently  become  en- 
larged, and  the  current  of  blootl  is  sh)wer,  although  uniform.  5th. 
The  flow  of  blood  heconies  irrcg'ular.  6th.  All  motion  of  the  hlood 
ultimately  ceases,  and  complete  stagnation  ensues.  7th  and  lastly. 
The  liquor  sanguinis  may  be  exuded  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, sometimes  accompanied  by  the  extravasation  of  blood-cor- 
puscles, owing  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries. 

These  different  phenomena  are  associated  with  the  production 
t'  the  more  obvious  symptoms,  namely,  redness,  pain,  heat,  and 

elling.     But   although  these  changes  are  here  mentioned  con- 
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secutively,  it  ia  not  to  be  □nderstood  that  in  every  instance  of  in- 
flammation each  changes  can  be  traced  in  distinct  sncceBsion. 
The  changes  are  to  be  studied  as  nforly  concurrent,  rather  than  ae  a 
distinct  aeries  of  events,  of  which  each  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
coDsequent  to  one  or  more  of  its  antecedents ;  so  that,  starting  from 
impaired  function  of  the  elements  of  tissue  to  stagnatioo  of  blood 
ID  the  capillary  vessels,  we  must  observe  the  various  stages  in  the 
process  almost  as  concurrent  phenomena,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  study,  are  here  enumerated  in  sequence. 

An  analysis  of  these  concurrent  phenon:iena  has  shown  that  the 
conditions  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  part  are  materially 
changed,  being  somewhat  as  follows: 

L  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  is  altered, — (1.)  By  the 
changes  in  the  bloodvessels,  especially  the  narrowing  of  the  arte- 
ries and  subsequent  enlargements  of  the  capillaries;  (2)  By  the 
mode  in  which  the  blood  moves  through  them. 

The  narrowing  of  the  arteries,  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  de- 
monstrated under  the  microscope,  by  the  application  of  warm 
water  simply  to  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot ;  and  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  presumed  to  occur  in  man,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
Sudden  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  application  of  cold  produce 
paleness  of  the  skin — an  effect  which  can  only  arise  from  contrac- 
tion of  the  minute  arteries,  and  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  thereby  conveyed  by  them.  The  subsequent  enlargement 
of  the  capillaries  is  presumed  to  be  a  constant  event  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  part.  It  usually  extends  to  some  distance  around 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  seat,  centre,  or  focus  of  dis- 
eased action,  and  in  some  textures  the  enlargement  and  reddening 
are  confined  to  the  vascular  parts  in  the  vicinity.  To  this  condi- 
tion -of  the  blood  and  bloodvessels  is  to  be  ascribed  the  usually 
first  observable  symptom  of  inflammation  in  a  part,  namely,  the 
redness.  But  there  are  also  many  circumstances  under  which 
inflammation  has  existed,  and  yet  no  redness  is  apparent  in  the 
part  itself.  Thus,  we  often  open  the  body  of  a  patient  that  has 
died  of  phthisis,  and  find  the  intestine  ulcerated  ;  but,  bo  far  from 
being  redder,  it  is  paler  than  natural,  and,  so  far  from  being  thick- 
ened, it  is  thinner  than  usual.  We  often  find  the  cartilages  of  the 
joints  ulcerated,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  a  red  vessel,  in  cases  of 
bronchitis,  with  purulent  expectoration,  if  the  lungs  be  washed  so 
as  to  remove  the  morbid  product,  the  most  experienced  anatomist 
may  be  unable  to  determine  whether  the  parts  are  in  a  state  of 
health  or  disease.  Take  the  arterial  system,  and  how  otten  do 
we  find  the  aorta  thickened  and  thinned,  softened  and  indurated, 
ulcerated,  and  its  elasticity  entirely  destroyed,  and  yet  not  a  red 
vessel  to  be  seen  ;  and  when  the  patient  has  neither  complained  of 
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tbe  ulighteat  sensation  of  pain,  nor  of  any  feeling  of  heat  in  the 
part  during  life.  A  large  ahscefls  may  form  in  the  brain  or  areo- 
lar tisfluc,  or  pns  may  be  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  .ihtlnmen, 
without  any  appearance  of  redness,  or  even  evidence  of  having 
been  preceded  by  any  suffering.  Althougli  in  certain  parts,  as  the 
cornea  and  the  articular  cartilaf»es,  the  ulcerated  intestine  or  the 
bronejji,  the  arterial  tissued,  aiid  the  seats  of  abscesses,  the  pre- 
vious exiatence  of  inflammatoiy  action  is  obvious  from  the  eftects 
produced,  and  where  no  bloodvessels  existed  obvious  to  tbe  eye, 
assisted  or  not  by  the  microscope,  yet  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  found 
that  enlargement  of  the  bloodveasele  of  the  adjacent  porta,  and 
especially  of  those  from  which  the  diseased  part  derives  its  nutri- 
ent supply,  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  purely  functional,  and  which 
appears  to  be  developed  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  tbe  nerv- 
ous syflfem.  In  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  for  instance,  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctivie  are  enlarged.  In  ulcera- 
tion of  the  articular  cartilages,  the  surrounding  synovia!  mem* 
brane  and  the  articular  extremities  of  tbe  bones  are  more  fully 
pervaded  with  enlarged  bloodvessels.  The  rasa  vasorvm  of  the 
aorta  round  the  morbidly  thickened  part  arc  also  the  subject  of 
enlargement,  and  the  channel  of  increased  supply  of  blood.  There 
ia,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  redness  are  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at 
the  early  period  of  iiiflamnuition;  and  whether  the  redness  be 
always  present  nr  only  slightly  perceptible,  the  same  impairment 
of  function  among  the  minute  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  increased 
adhesiveness  of  the  blood-diaca,  take  part  in  the  development  (jf 
the  inflammatory  process. 

Tlie  enlargement  of  the  bloodvessels  varies.  It  may  be  hardly 
perceptible,  or  it  may  increase  their  diameter  to  two  or  three  times 
their  natural  size.  John  Hunter  established  this  stage  of  the  in- 
flammatory pnicess  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  by  thawing  it  after  it  had 
been  frozen :  the  rabbit  wan  killed  during  the  process,  and  the  head 
being  injected,  the  two  ears  were  removed  and  dried.  Wood-cnta 
reprcsenling  the  comparative  conditions  of  the  two  ears  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  volume  of  Paget's  Surglfal  Pathohqi/,  page  295. 
The  bloodvessels  of  the  inflamed  ear  became  greatly  larger  than 
tboBe  of  the  healthy  one.  and  it  was  found  that  arteries  before  in- 
visible, in  the  heallhy  state  of  the  rabbit's  ear,  were  brought  clearly 
iuto  view  during  the  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  redness  of  an  infianied  part  i.-*  of  varinuB  intciisit^i'  and  shade, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  intlanimatiou,  its  stage,  and  the 
strnctnire  of  the  part  afl'ected.  Its  shades  pass  from  a  light  rose- 
color  to  a  deep  crimpou,  or  even  purple.  It  assumes  tlie  form  of 
points  where  congeries  of  minute  bloodvessels  are  coucerned;  or 
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etreake,  as  where  the  veeseU  of  fibrous  structures  are  inflamed,  as 
in  tendon ;  or  a  aeries  of  minute  and  fine  ramifications,  as  in  syno- 
vial structures ;  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  form  of  the 
redness  derives  its  character  from  the  normal  arrangement  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  part.  The  redness  is  most  intense  towards  the 
i-eiitre  of  diseased  action,  gradually  softening  down  towards  the 
circumference,  where  the  conditions  of  health  exist.  This  gradual 
shading  off  serves  to  distinguish  the  redness  of  inflammation  from 
the  redness  of  extravasation.  The  margin  of  an  extravasation  ia 
defined;  ita  redness  cannot  be  removed  by  pressure;  while  the  dis- 
appearance of  inflammatory  redness  under  pressure  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part. 
The  brighter  hues  generally  attend  ordinary  active  inflammation; — 
the  darker  hues  of  inflammatory  action  are  generally  associated 
with  some  specific  cause  of  disease,  a  feeble  action  of  the  parts,  or 
itendency  to  gangrene.  The  increased  depth  of  color  is  mainly 
due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  congestion  and  stagnation  of  blood 
in  the  existing  vessels,  and  not  in  any  measure  to  the  formation  of 
new  ones.  The  redness,  however,  always  appears  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  enlargement  of  the  bloodvessels;  and  we  find 
that  the  red  corpuscles  are  intensely  adherent  in  the  enlarged 
capillaries. 

The  dilated  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  appear  crammed  with  red 
corpuscles,  which  He  or  move  as  if  no  fluid  intervened  between 
them,  or  as  if  they  were  imbedded  in  a  hyaline  wbstance  due  to 
the  solidification  of  the  fibrine  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  An  increase 
of  redness  is  sometimes  seen  to  depend  upon  extravasation  of  blood, 
or  the  eflPusion  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  as 
well  into  the  spaces  between  the  blood-corpuscles  as  into  the  ad- 
jacent tissue  through  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels.  Lastly,  the 
redness  is  sometimes  intensified  (as  Hunter  first  suggested,  and 
micr(«copic  examination  subsequently  proved)  by  the  passage  of 
the  blood,  unchanged,  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  No  new 
formation  of  bloodvessels  is  necessarily  concerned  in  the  redness  of 
inflamed  parte.  It  is  only  when  inflammation  has  subsided  that 
new  vessels  are  formed,  and  pass  into  any  new  growth  of  tissue 
which  may  have  arisen,  as  if  for  its  nutrition,  development,  and 
continued  growth,  or  to  effect  its  subsequent  removal,  degenera- 
tion, decay,  or  absorption. 

Peculiar  changes  of  shape  are  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
bloodvessels,  consisting  chiefly  of  tortuosity  of  distribution  and 
aneurismal  or  varicose  dilatation.  The  aneurismal  or  varicose  state 
is  seen  to  take  place  most  frequently  in  the  soft  textures,  as  in  the 
brain,  where  it  is  a  frequent  conation  of  the  inflammatory  red 
softening  (Kolliker  and  Habse);  and  in  subcutaneous  tissue,  tlie 
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pointe  of  what  appears  to  be  extravasated  blood  are  anenrismal 
ililatatioiis  of  capillary  vessele  filled  witb  the  red  corpuscles  (Le- 
bkrt). 

These  varied  conditions  of  tlie  bloodveseels  affect  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  io  the  part,  and  confleqiiently  the  supply  of  blood  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  Generally  it  may  be  stated  tliat  there  is 
stagnatiiin  of  the  blood  in  the  foeua  or  centre  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion; and  this  stagnation  is  siirronnded  by  a  state  of  ftilneea  of 
vessels  and  slow  movement  of  the  blood,  while  around,  and  more 
distant  still,  there  is  fulness  of  the  vessels,  with  a  rapid  ruovement 
of  the  blood.  From  the  discrepancy  existing  among  observers  re- 
garding the  statement  as  to  whether  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
slower  or  quicker  when  the  vessels  are  contracted  or  dilated,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  contraction  alone  of  a  vessel,  or  its  dilatation 
alone,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  cause  the  current  of  blood  to  be 
either  slow  or  quick.  Other  conditions  are  at  work  which  con- 
tribute in  no  amiiU  degree  to  accelemte  or  slow  the  rate  of  raove^ 
ment  in  the  vessels.  Boaidos  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  there 
is  a  mutual  relation  which  subsists  between  the  blood  and  blood- 
vessels aud  surrounding  tissno  which  materially  influences  the 
motion  of  the  blood.  In  the  healthy  body  this  mutual  functional 
relation  between  the  minute  elements  of  tissue  and  the  blood  ia 
necessary  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  fit  for  transmission  through  the 
vessels.  The  mere  contraction  of  the  arteries  leading  to  a  part 
does  not  tend  to  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
inflamed  part;  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  onwards  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  is  influenced  or  modified  by  the  vital  func- 
tional processes  going  on  between  the  capillary  vessels  and  the  sur- 
rounding elements  of  tissue,  and  which  has  been  variously  named 
the  "  copiHary  force,"  the  "viral  force,"  the  "nutritive  force;"  it 
is  also  mainly  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  heart  itself,  and  by 
the  physical  condition  of  the  vascular  tubes  through  which  it  has 
to  pass.  Accordingly,  at  first,  with  contraction  of  vessels,  the  cur- 
rent has  been  described  as  being  quickened.  It  also  sometimes 
slackens,  or  even  retrogrades  for  a  time,  and  not  uiifrcquently 
oscillatory  movements  may  be  noticed.  But  when  dilatation  is 
complete,  the  blood  flows  with  rapidity,  and  a  greater  quantity 
passes  during  a  given  time  than  in  the  uncxcited  state  of  the  parte. 
This  is  known  as  the  slate  of  "  determination  of  blood  to  a  part," 
or  "active  congestion."  The  natural  function  of  the  part  thus 
becomes  simply  exalted;  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  step  beyond 
ttis  will  pass  the  confines  of  that  neutral  ground  which  exists  be- 
tween heitltli  and  disease.  With  an  increased  circulation,  and  such 
"dotcrniination  of  blood  to  a  part,"  functional  activity  ia  not  only 
maintained,  but  is  promoted  and  increased;  and  unusual  transudft- 
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tioQ  of  the  nutrient  material  may  take  place,  chiefly  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood.  Hence  the  cedema  which  flurrounds  ao  inflamed 
part.  After  a  time  the  motion  of  the  blood  becomes  Blower,  while 
the  volume  propelled  is  iucreaaed,  and  the  retardation  gradually 
increases, till  the  blood-corpuscles  are  no  longer  propelled,  floating 
in  their  liquor  sanguinis ;  hut  accumulating  in  masses,  they  advance 
by  a  jerking  intermittent  motion,  till  at  last  complete  stagnation 
takes  place.  The  blood-corpuscles  now  detained  exhibit  a  marked 
tendency  to  adhere  alike  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  to  each 
other;  thus  accumulating  together  and  sticking  in  the  capillaries, 
while  the  liquor  sanguinis  flows  onwards.  To  this  condition  the 
term  "  stasis"  has  been  applied.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  Burroanding  the  part  which  is  in  the  condition  of  stasis,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  goes  on  with  increased  rapidity:  it  may  even 
pulsate  in  the  arteries  and  oscillate  in  the  veins,  while  it  moves 
with  a  uuiforra  but  rapid  flow  through  highly  distended  but  less 
turgid  vessele.  When  these  conditions  exist  simultaneously,  and 
the  true  morbid  process  is  completely  established,  the  capillary 
Teasels  may  burst,  causing  hemorrhage  or  extravasation  into  the 
surrounding  tissue,  or  the  serum  and  liquor  sanguinis  may  transude 
through  their  walls,  without  rupture,  into  the  surrounding  texture. 

The  "determination  of  blood  to  a  part"  here  noticed,  charac- 
terized by  dilatation  of  the  arteries  with  increased  flow  of  blood 
through  ^e  capillaries,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  "  conges- 
tion of  inflammation,"  characterized  by  the  accumulation  and  stag- 
nation of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  the  vessels,  tending  to  be 
sbDormallj  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  vessels.  Both  of 
these  phenomena,  namely, "  determination"  and  "  congestion,"  may 
result  from  irritation.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries  seems  to  be 
immediately  developed  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
while  the  accumulation  of  the  blood-discs  and  stagnation  of  the 
blood  is  the  immediate  and  direct  result  of  impaired  or  suspended 
function  of  the  minute  tissue-elements  contiguous  to  the  capillary 
vessels. 

The  "determination  of  blood"  and  dilatation  of  the  arteries  lead 
to  no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  itself;  on  the  other  band, 
accumulation  and  stagnation  of  blood,  in  the  congestion  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  are  associated  with  increased  adhesiveness  of  the  red 
and  white  discs.  Mere  determination  of  blood  becomes  obliterated 
after  death  by  the  post-mortem  contraction  of  the  arteries,  whereas 
the  congestion  of  inflammation  is  persistent.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
organic  lesion  declaring  itself  as  distinctly  in  the  dead  as  in  the 
living ;  and  thus  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  sign  of  the 
early  stage  of  inflammation  having  occurred  during  life  is  recog- 
nizable, on  dissection,  by  the  intense  redness  due  to  the  accumiila- 
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tion  of  red  (Jisca  adherent  to  each  other  in  the  minutest  ramifications 
ol"  the  veusels,  and  not  due  to  distension  of  the  vessels  merely. 

Such  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  early 
jiheuomena  of  the  inflanimatory  process ;  and  they  are  of  snch  a 
kind  that,  with  the  facilities  of  stndy  wliich  ought  now  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  student  of  medicine,  lie  ought  to  make  such  ex- 
periments as  have  been  already  noticed,  or  see  ihem  made  l>y  others, 
and  thus  really  appreciate  the  uteps  of  that  morbid  process  which 
he  requires  to  treat  so  extensively  in  practice,  and  of  which  be  can 
form  but  a  faint  conception  from  the  most  lucid  description. 

II.  The  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered  as  regards  its  adapta- 
bility to  nourish  tlie  part. 

The  nature  of  this  altcratioa  cannot  be  chemically  expressed ; 
but  microscopical  observation  lias  established  a  fundamental  fact. 
namely,  that  tlic  tissues  through  which  tlie  blood  Howe  liave  such 
special  relations  to  the  li\'ing  fluid  that,  in  the  healthy  «tate,  the 
functional  a^.■ti^^ty  of  the  minute  tissue-elements  maintains  the  blood 
in  a  state  tit  for  ti'ansniissiou  tlirongh  the  bloodvessels;  and  the 
first  change  observed  in  tlie  blood,  subsequent  to  any  impairment 
of  funriioii  of  tissue-elements,  is  an  increase  of  adhesiveness  of  the 
red  as  well  as  of  the  white  corpuscles  ;  but  tlie  white  corpuscles  are 
now  known  to  be  susceptible  of  much  greater  adhesiveness  than 
the  red ;  so  that  slight  irritation,  leading  to  impairment  of  function, 
causes  stagnation  of  tlie  white  sooner  than  of  the  red  discs.  The 
blood  is  not  thus  altered  in  the  first  instance  throughout  it«  whole 
mass;  but  the  change  is  a  local  one.  confined  to  the  seat  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  blood 
was  altered  in  its  constitution  chiefly  by  an  increase  of  the  fibrine 
and  the  white  corpuscles;*  but  it  is  now  found  that  the  white  or 
rudimental  coriinsclcs  of  the  blood  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
fibrine  by  any  known  process;  consequently  the  relative  amount 
of  fibrine  cannot  be  correctly  stated  in  relation  to  the  blood.  And, 
as  in  many  inflammations  these  corpuscles  are  increased,  as  well  as 
in  many  conditions,  snch  as  pregnancy,  in  which  no  inflammatory 
process  exists,  the  blood  is  similarly  altered,  it  is  not  known  how 
much  of  change  is  due  to  fibrine  or  how  much  to  the  white  corpus- 
cles. The  generation  and  accumulation  of  large  numbers  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflaiued  part  is  not  now  received 
ae  a  tiict.  The  phenomenon  may  be  true  as  regards  some  &og8, 
but  not  as  regards  warm-blooded  animals ;  and  it  is  consistent  with 
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the  ezpenence  of  three  moBt  eminent  pathologiats  who  have  exper- 
imentally examined  this  subject — namely,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  Br. 
Hughes  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Paget — that  an  especial  abundance  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  is  neither  a  con- 
Btant  Qor  even  a  frequent  occurrence.  Br.  Hughes  Bennett's 
researches  relative  to  leucocytheemia  have  shown  that  even  the 
most  extreme  abundance  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  has  no 
tendency  either  to  produce  or  to  aggravate  inflammations. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  presented  by  the  red  blood-corpus- 
clea  iu  inflAmmation  was  first  observed  in  1827  by  Mr.  Lister,  sen., 
and  by  Br.  Hodgkin,  and  ailerwards  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones. 

They  observed  that  when  healthy  blood  is  received  on  a  glass 
plate,  or  the  clean  surface  of  a  polished  lancet,  and  immediately 
examined,  the  corpuscles  lie  diffused  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  in 
about  half  a  minute  they  run  together  into  piles  or  rouleaux,  which 
arrange  themselves  In  small  meshed  networks.  But  if  a  drop  of 
btood  from  a  patient  with  acute  rheumatism,  or  with  an  inflamma- 
tion, be  similarly  examined,  piles  of  red  corpuscles  instantly  form, 
and  are  clustered  into  masses,  leaving  a  network  with  wide  iuter- 
spaces. 

This  appearance  of  itself,  however,  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  inflam- 
mation. It  may  be  observed  in  the  blood  of  the  chlorotic  female 
as  well  as  in  the  pregnant  one ;  in  those  also  in  whom  a  plethoric 
condition  as  regards  the  blood  exists ;  in  persons  in  health,  whose 
circulation  has  been  much  accelerated,  as  by  violent  exercise  ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  natural  state  of  the  blood  of  horses.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  resulting  from  an  increased  tendency  to  aggregation 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  gives  a  granular  appearance  to  a  thin 
layer  of  blood  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye.  When  blood  is 
drawn  off  in  quantity,  the  phenomenon  is  associated  with  the  for- 
mation of  what  is  termed  the  "  bufly  coat,"  as  the  clustered  blood- 
corpuscles,  rapidly  sinking,  subside  to  some  distance  below  the  sur- 
face before  the  tibrine  and  the  white  corpuscles  begin  to  coagulate. 

However  indefluite  and  uncertain  the  changes  may  be,  as  ob- 
served upon  a  small  portion  of  the  blood,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  blood  stagnant  or  retarded  in  au  inflamed  part  undergoes 
important  alterations ;  and  by  a  constant  succession  of  such  changes 
the  whole  fluid  may  come  at  length  to  be  materially  altered,  as 
indicated  by  the  general  effects  and  constitutional  disturbance, 
extending  throughout  the  nervous  and  the  vascular  system,  and 
which  may  ensue  in  the  train  of  an  inflammation  of  purely  local 
origin.  It  is  probable  that  local  changes  ensue  in  the  blood  similar 
to  those  we  shall  have  to  notice  as  taking  place  in  the  products  of 
growt-h  iu  aud  amongst  the  elements  of  tissue  during  the  inflamma- 
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tory  procGBs.  There  is  do  doubt,  ae  Wharton  Jones  has  Bhown, 
that  tibrinous  coagula  occasionally  form,  and  even  degenerate, 
within  the  hloodvcusels.  When  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  is  not 
tfojiptant,  theee  tihrinous  enagula  are  carried  away  into  the  general 
circulation,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  eraboiism  (to  be  after- 
wards described)  in  the  capillary  veesela  of  gome  of  the  more  eohd 
viscera,  such  as  the  brain,  hinge,  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  Uy  the 
degeneration  of  such  coagula  the  whole  mass  of  blood  may  be 
infected,  and  constitutional  disturbance  excited,  producing  some- 
tinies  various  and  wide-spreading  suppuration, — as  when  purulent 
infection  is  eonsequeut  on  local  injury,  or  when  a  blood-clot  passes 
upward'!,  and,  becoming  lodged  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  induces  the 
state  known  as  softening  of  the  brain. 

There  are  many  points  or  questions  deserving  of  attention  re- 
garding the  theory  of  the  intlamniatory  process;  but  it  is  also 
obvious  that  in  a  handbook  such  as  this,  any  mere  analysis  of  spec- 
ulative doctrines  ought  not  to  take  up  much  space.  The  following 
statement  will  therefore  merely  embrace  as  much  as  possible  of 
those  topics  of  special  interest  which  a  more  extended  and  accurate 
physiological  knowledge  of  the  process  of  inflammution  has  shown 
to  be  the  proper  objects  of  more  extended  incjuiry. 

In  the  Hrst  place,  as  to  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, there  can  he  little  doubt,  from  the  phenomena  already  de- 
scribed, as  well  us  from  the  resulla  of  dissection,  which  show  the 
progress  and  effects  of  the  pi-ocess,  and  from  the  experimental  re- 
searches of  Hunter,  Thomson,  AV'ilson  Philips,  Hughes  Bennett, 
Wharton  Jones,  John  8imon,  Paget,  Lister,  and  other  observers, 
tliat  the  vital  morbid  process  known  as  "iuflaramation"  is  con- 
nected with  the  niinutf  capillaries,  and  the  most  minute  elementa 
of  tissues  which  they  nourish.  Questions  relative  to  the  theory  of 
the  process  are  therefore  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
lustological  and  physiokigical  relations  of  tliesc  parts. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  the  process — the  period  of  incre- 
ment, or  of  incubation,  as  it  has  been  termed — it  appears  to  be  the 
inherent  properties  of  the  minute  component  elements  of  tissues 
which  first  undergo  a  change,  and  combined  witli  the  refles  actions 
of  the  nervous  system,  seem  to  nuiintuin,  to  promote,  or  to  increase 
the  activity  of  the  subsequent  stages. 

The  simplest  eflects  upon  the  minute  element*  of  tissue,  and 
upon  the  blondvessels,  are  seen  to  follow  the  application  of  the 
mildest  or  slightest  physical  or  chemical  agents,  but  which,  operat- 
ing powerfully,  are  also  capable  of  extinguishing  altogether  the 
life  of  these  elements  of  tissue.  When  the  action  induced  is  mild 
and  gentle,  the  tiitsues  become  incapable  of  pertbrming  their  wonted 
functions;  and,  provided  the  mechanical  or  chemical  agency  has 
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not  been  too  severe,  the  impairment  of  function  may  eubside,  and 
the  tisBues  will  return  to  their  normal  state  of  functional  activity. 
This  is  "BeBoIution"  of  the  inflammation. 

1  Such  irritant  causea  acting  either  immediately  from  without,  or 
through  the  blood,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nerves, 
each  component  texture  of  the  part  becomes  affected  as  soon  as  it 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  irritant.  A  gradual  contraction  of 
■  the  arteries  takes  place — the  contraction  following  at  some  interval 
after  the  application  of  the  stimulus — is  slowly  accomplished,  and 
persists  for  a  variable  length  of  time.  Relaxation  then  no  less 
gnidDally  ensues,  when  the  capillaries  open  up  and  slowly  dilate 
till  they  acquire  a  size  larger  than  they  had  previous  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stimulus. 

The  minute  arteries  have  been  shown  by  the  histologist  to  possess 
in  abundance  the  structural  elements  of  the  non-striated  contractile 
tissue;  and  in  this  respect  they  closely  resemble  the  constitution  of 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  intestine.  Accordingly  the  contractions 
they  undergo  have  been  considered  as  analogous  to  spasnts  (as 
Cullen  first  suggested);  while  the  succeeding  dilatation  may  be  of 
the  nature  of  rc&iaxift'on,  and  ultimately  of  ^raiysi's.  This  paralyzed 
state  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  same  vessels  now  dilated  will 
not  contract  upon  a  reapplication  of  the  same  stimulus  which  be- 
fore made  them  contract.  If  the  stimulus  is  made  with  a  needle 
upon  the  vessels  in  the  transparent  parts  of  an  animal,  the  needle 
may  be  repeatedly  drawn  over  such  dilated  vessels  and  no  contraction 
will  follow;  but  with  a  stronger  stimulus,  such  as  that  of  heat,  they 
may  be  made  to  contract  again,  and  even  close;  and  this  state  of 
contraction  may  persist  for  a  whole  day,  before  the  vessels  again 
open  up  and  permit  the  blood  to  flow  (Paobt).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  true  capillaries  seem  totally  destitute  of  any  structure  known 
to  he  contractile.  They  merely  consist  of  a  delicate  homogeneous 
membrane,  besetwith  occasional  nuclei.  A  film  of  collodion  is  not 
more  homogeneous  nor  more  continuous  than  the  membrane  of  a 
capillary  (Vibchow).  Whereas  the  minute  arteries  (some  of  them 
less  even  in  calibre  than  capillaries)  possess  distinct  coats,  one  of 
tfaem  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  muscular  (or  contractile)  fibre- 
cells,  wound  spirally  rouud  the  internal  membrane  of  the  blood- 
vessel, so  as  to  encircle  it  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
times.  The  arteries,  to  their  smallest  branches,  are  sometimes  con- 
tracted to  absolute  closure,  and  at  other  times  are  widely  dilated; 
whereas  the  capillaries  are  never  entirely  closed,  nor  do  they  pre- 
sent any  variations  in  diameter  which  are  not  due  to  the  elasticity 
of  their  parietes  (Listbr,  1.  c). 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  whole  process  is  perhaps  that 
which  embraces  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  "stasis"  or  stop- 
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page  of  the  blood,  and  the  exudation  of  the  liquor  eanguinis,  which 
are  the  moat  ilifficutt  [jhenomcda  to  cxjilniu  to ufii stoutly  with  pliyai- 
ology.  This  is  a  point  which  I  think  the  observations  of  Professor 
Lister  have  so  very  beautifully  illustrated;  but  the  explanations  of 
other  eminent  puthologistji  and  ex]ierimenfalista,  if  not  universally 
eatis factory,  serve  to  present  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  aHpocla  to 
the  mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  practically 
instructive.  Ileule,  Simon,  Bennett,  Williams,  Rokitansky,  and 
Paget  iiave  all  helped  to  elucidate  the  process  by  the  following 
theories: 

Tim  theory  of  Ilenle,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  ueurn- 
pathoiogical  theory,"  assumes  that  the  stimulus,  acting  on  the  Ben- 
Bory  nerves  of  the  part,  excites  in  them  a  state,  which,  being  com- 
municated to  the  spinal  nervous  centre,  is  rcHected  on  the  vascular 
nerves,  occimionB  their  i)araiysia,  and  therewith  paralysis  also  of 
the  contractile  coat  of  the  bloodvessels.  Various  modifications 
have  been  made  upon  this  theory;  but  as  the  phenomena  have 
been  seen  to  lake  place  in  the  ease  of  absence  of  a  spinal  cord,  and 
in  division  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  in  section  of  the  lumbar 
and  sciatic  nerves,  such  facts  are  subversive  of  the  hypothesis, 
Ilenle  considers  the  stasis  as  a  necessary  physical  consequence  of 
this  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  this  stasis,  together  with 
the  relsLXGd  and  dilated  state  of  the  vessels,  favors  the  exudation  of 
serum,  the  consequence  of  whiuh  is,  that  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
in  the  part  becomes  inspissated  by  a  preponderance  of  albuminoid 
matter  over  the  salts.  This  inspisaation  of  the  plasma  determines 
endosmotic  changes  in  the  red  corpuscles,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  disposed  to  aggregate. 

Simon  propounds  the  view  that  the  phenomena  are  due,  not  to  a 
reflex  action,  but  to  a  direct  clmnge  etlected  by  the  living  molec- 
ular structure  of  the  part  on  the  blood  which  traverses  it,  or  on 
the  vessels  which  convey  that  blood. 

Bennett  ascribes  the  change  as  due  to  a  vital  force  actively  opera- 
ting through  the  tissues  which  lie  outside  the  vessels,  and  which  is 
the  only  active  agency  causing  the  approach  of  tlie  colored  parti- 
cles to  tlie  capillary  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  passage 
tbrougb  them  of  exudation. 

Paget  supposes  a  mutual  relation  to  exist  between  the  blood,  its 
vesseU,  and  the  parts  around,  which  being  natural,  permits  the 
most  easy  transit  of  the  blood,  but  being  disturbed,  increases  the 
hindrances  to  its  passage. 

Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Williams  considers  that  an  essential  part  of  inflam- 
mation is  the  production  of  Tiumerous  wliite  globules  in  the  in- 
flamed vessels,  and  that  the  obstruction  of  these  vessels  is  mainly 
due  to  the  adhesive  properties  of  these  globules. 
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Rokit&nsky  ia  of  opinion  that,  the  condition  of  stasis  proceeds 
lat.  From  the  sticking  together  of  the  blood-corpusclee,  the  heap- 
ing up  and  wedging  of  them  in  the  capillaries,  while  the  plasma 
in  part  flown  off  towards  the  veins;  2d.  From  the  inspissation  of 
the  plasma,  occasioned  by  the  exudation  of  eeram  through  the 
dilated  and  attenuated  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  its  saturation  with 
fihrine  and  albumen ;  Sd.  From  the  heaping  up  of  the  colorless 
corpusclesj  i.  e.,  the  nucleus  and  cell-formatious,  together  with 
blood-globnles ;  from  their  sticking  together,  and  from  the  delicate 
hyaline,  fibrinous  coagulu  which  develop  themselves  among  them. 
Roldtansky  considers  this  to  be  the  most  important  moment  in 
the  inflammatory  process,  since  on  the  one  hand  it  very  specially 
throws  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  stasis,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  comprehends  the  plastic  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
heaped-up  and  stagnant  blood.  It  separates  in  this  way  the  pro- 
cess of  inflammation  from  a  merely  simple  one  of  exudation.  The 
elementary  formations  above-mentioned  are  not  merely  swept  to- 
gether towards  the  place  of  stasis,  bat  they  originate  as  new  forma- 
tions in  the  stagnant  blood,  which  generally  presents  remarkable 
alterations. 

Wharton  Jones  describes  the  progress  of  stasis  as  consisting, — 
IsC  Of  the  adhesion  of  collapsed  and  dark-red  blood-corpuscles  to 
the  walls  of  the  vessels;  and  2d.  The  adhesion  of  other  blood- 
ceils  to  ttieee.  The  first  adhesion  of  the  blood-cells  usually  takes 
place  at  a  bifurcation,  and  the  stagnation  of  blood  is  seen  to  begin 
in  those  capillaries  which  are  least  in  the  direct  course  from  ^e 
artery  to  the  vein,  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  inspissa- 
tion of  the  plasma,  or  its  increased  quantity  of  fibrine  and  albumen. 
AVTiatever  explanation  may  be  given  or  accepted  as  to  how  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  in  a  part  are  brought  about,  our  views 
regarding  the  essential  nature  of  the  process  have  been  hitherto 
modified  according  as  this  complex  morbid  state  has  been  studied 
by  its  effects,  as  seen  on  the  dead  rather  than  on  the  living  body. 
There  are  some  especially  eminent  pathologists  whose  combined 
observations  have  of  late  done  much,  to  convey  a  clear  notion  of 
the  essentiaL  nature  of  this  complex  process,  namely,  Alison,  Vir- 
chow,  Bennett,  Simon,  Goodsir,  Redfern,  and  Lister.  While  Dr. 
Bennett  regards  an  exudation  from  the  bloodvessels  as  the  neces- 
sary constituent  of  inflammation,  Alison  and  Virchow  on  the  other 
hand,  recognize  the  morpholo^cal  changes  of  the  living  tissues, 
such  as  have  been  described  in  inflammation,  as  betraying  merely 
a  tendency  in  a  part  to  such  a  local  change  as  exudation  amongst  its 
structure.  That  loced  tendency  may  be  so  slight  that  hardly  any  dif- 
ference can  be  appreciated  between  the  healthy  changes  attendant 
ou  normal  nutrition,  and  those  changes  between  the  blood  and  the 
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minute  tissues  which  are  of  such  a  kind  that  ft  morhid  change  {iu- 
flammation)  is  established  in  the  elementary  components  of  the  tis- 
fliios  tliuniaelvofl,  without  any  appreciable  exudation  having  taken 
place  either  miiongrft  the  interstices  or  upon  the  free  sui'faccs  of 
inenibrauea.  To  such  a  condition  Virchow  gives  the  name  of 
parenchi/mnfous  inflammation,  meaning  thereby  tliat  it  ib  a  procesa 
established  locally  between  the  capiilariem,  the  blood,  and  the  eom- 
ponent  elements  of  tissue,  and  expressed  by  a  tendency  merely  to 
the  etfunion  from  the  blood  vessels  of  such  plastic  material  as  may 
eventually  take  place, 

Injiammalion  may  thus  exirtt  as  a  local  morbid  process,  cliaracter- 
ized  by  ail  abnormal  condition  i.-f  the  nutntive  cliangos  between  the 
capillaries,  the  blood  and  the  cunipoueut  elements  of  a  texture,  with- 
out any  itppreoiuble  exudation.  Such  an  abnormal  condition  will, 
under  proper  regimen  and  proper  remedies,  in  a  case  of  simple  in- 
flammation, seen  from  the  lirst,  completely  subside,  no  interetitial 
e.xiidation  ever  taking  place. 

Examples  of  tlud  simple  form  of  inflammation  have  been  fully 
illustrated  by  Goodair  and  Kedfern  in  tliis  country,  by  their  dem- 
onsti-atiouri  of  what  takes  place  within  the  large  cells  of  cartilage. 
The  cells  become  larger,  the  number  of  nuclei  increases,  and  some, 
or  all  of  them,  may  undergo  fattj'  metamorphosis  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  the  simplest  fonu  of  inflammation,  and  which  is  only 
manifested  by  this  abnormal  nutritive  jirocess  betwecij  the  blood 
and  the  cells,  and  which  at  once  leads  to  these  changes  wilhai  the 
celi-elemcnts  of  tisane,  described  by  Virchow,  as  a  "  cloudy  swell- 
ing "  of  these  parts,  e.  ij.,  the  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  those 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  state  of  catarrh.  In  this  abnormal 
nutritive  process,  however,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the 
interstitial  exudation  of  a  hyaline  material,  which  may  become 
fibrous  or  filamentous,  and  ultimately  soft  and  gelatinous,  Vir- 
chow, Weber  of  Bonn,  and  His,  have  demonstrated  similar  clianges 
in  the  cells  of  the  cornea. 

Thus  the  minute  and  penetrating  observations  of  Virchow  have 
given  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  to  the  process  of  exudation 
than  it  has  hitherto,  in  this  country,  been  understood  to  signify; 
and  such  alterations  as  he  and  others  have  described  in  the  elementa 
of  the  tissues  of  an  inflamed  part  have  been  in  a  great  measure  over- 
looked, except  by  Dr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Simon.  The  latter  especially 
states  that  the  irritation  of  the  inflammatory-  process  is  independent 
of  the  nervous  influence,  but  is  a  direct  chaui/c  optrakJ  h;/  the  living 
tndeealar  structure  of  (he  jiart  on  the  hlooii  which  trarerses  il,  or  on  the 
w/iscls  which  oim-q/  that  hh'x/.  Dr.  Alison,  also,  long  ago  recognized 
tlie  femlmc'i  to  interstitial  exudation  as  attending  such  vital  changes 
in  the  constitueDt  elements  of  a  part,  and  which  entitled  it  to  be 
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considered  inflamed.  The  accurate  observations  of  Virchow,  Good- 
6ir,  and  Redfem  have  sliown  that  such  primitive  changes  do  take 
place  before  those  more  palpable  phenomena  occur  which  constitute 
the  exudation  as  described  by  Bennett,  namely,  the  exudation  of 
decolorized  lymph  into  the  interstices  between  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  a  texture.  Both  sets  of  phenomena  alike  show  that  in- 
fiammation  ia  only  one  of  the  various  shades  of  deviation  from  the  normal 
process  of  nutrition, — a  diseased  action  tending  to  a  local  lesion  {British 
and  Foreign  Medico- Ckirurgical  Sevieic,  January,  1854).  That  the 
irritation  of  inflammation  is  in  some  measure  independent  of  the 
nerves,  the  following  interesting  experiment,  related  and  performed 
by  Mr.  Simon,  may  be  quoted  in  proof: 

"  A  patient  had  complete  anteatheeia  of  the  fifth  iiorve,  dependent  (as 
&  post-mortem  examination  subsequently  eh  owed)  on  its  organic  diaeaae; 
the  conjunctiva,  as  well  as  the  integument  of  the  face,  was  utterly  in- 
sensible: not  only  was  the  function  of  the  nerve  destroyed,  but  those 
reflective  nutritive  changes  of  which  1  have  already  spoken  had  taken 
place,  and  had  exhausted  themselves;  showing  that  the  nerve  was 
spoiled  for  participation  in  the  acts  of  nutrition  (whatever  they  may 
be)  DO  less  than  for  its  more  obvious  uses  as  a  medium  of  conscious 
sensation  ;  the  cornea  had  undergone  ntceration,  and  had  healed  again. 
The  following  esperiment  was  carefully  mado:  The  lids  being  held 
open,  a  single  granule  of  cayenne  pepper  was  laid  npon  the  insensible 
conjunctiva;  in  a  few  moments  it  bad  become  the  centre  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct circle  of  increased  vascularity,  the  redness  of  which  slowly  became 
more  and  more  distinct  as  long  as  the  stimulus  was  suffered  to  remain, 
so  that,  on  its  removal,  there  was  a  very  evident  circumscribed  erythema 
on  the  snrface  of  the  membrane.  J  consider  myself  justiged  in  believing 
that  this  change  occurred  without  any  intermediate  nervous  excitement; 
not  only  because  the  history  of  the  case  would  lead  me  to  consider  the 
fifth  as  annihilated;  not  only  because  the  experiment  was  totally  un- 
attended with  sensation ;  but  likewise  because  there  was  the  very  re- 
markable absence  of  that  sympathetic  phenomenon  which  the  faintest 
remnant  of  nervous  excitability  would  have  produced — namely,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  lachrymation"  (^Lectures  on  General  Pa- 
thology, p.  76). 

Further  evidence  miglit  be  submitted  from  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Lister  to  the  Royal  Society,  already  referred  to. 

Such  being  the  essential  nature  of  inflammation,  it  is  easy  to- 
onderstand  how  reasonable  is  that  doctrine  which  teaches  "  that 
the  process  of  inflammation  is  susceptible,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  of  very  great  variety  as  to  extent  or  intensity,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  constitutional  aflection  associated  with  it  or  conse- 
quent upon  it." 

Piodnota,  Effects,  or  Events  of  InfiammatioD,— Care  must  be  taken  not 
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to  put  the  products  of  inflammation  in  place  of  the  symptttms  of  iu- 
flammatiou.  When  the  local  impairment  of  functiou  of  the  minute 
elements  of  tissue  in  process  of  inflammation  ii  covjiticd  to  a  small 
span:,  or  w  cairicd  an  upon  a  mhiule  scale,  or  rapUllij  abates,  tlie  inflam- 
mation is  said  to  terminate  by  resalulfon  as  a  general  principle;  that 
is,  the  abnormal  action  ceases,  interstitial  exudation  does  not  take 
place,  the  tendency  to  further  impairment  of  function  is  suhdued 
ftnd  passes  off,  and  the  part,  is  loft  apparently  as  it  was  before.  If, 
however,  interstitial  exudation  has  tsiken  place,  and  resohitkm  is  to 
be  eflVcted,  the  return  of  the  part  to  health  may  he  followed,  for 
some  time,  by  some  impairment  of  its  structure  and  function. 

AfleT  the  process  has  thus  r/one  a  certain  length,  an  increased  local 
growth  of  culls,  and  Iheir  liipicfaction  or  reduction  to  a  state  capable 
of  absorption  (what  Dr.  Addisoii  calls  crll-thtrapeutics),  are  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  the  part.  Before  the  process  has  attained  such 
a  length,  however,  resolution  may  be  simply  effected  by  a  gradual 
return  of  all  the  parts  to  a  natural  state  :  a  mere  retracing  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  natural  uctions  had  been  departed  from  suffi- 
ciently describes  the  process  (I'a«et). 

The  process  oi' re»oliition  has  been  closely  watched  by  Mr.  Paget. 
He  has  seen,  in  those  cases  where  impairment  of  function  and  actual 
lesion  had  taken  place,  that  fragments  of  fibnne,  washed  from  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  injured  parts,  were  borne  along  and  floated 
in  distant  vessels.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Kii'kes,  al.'so,  leave  no 
doubt  that  similar  changes  may  occur  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
may  be  the  source  of  great  evils;  may  he,  indeed,  productive  of 
some  of  those  constitutional  effects  yet  to  he  noticed,  by  carrying 
the  materials  of  diseased  or  degenerate  blood  from  a  diseased  organ 
to  one  that  was  previously  healthy.  When  the  disappearance  of 
the  inflammation  is  unusually  sudden  and  rapid,  the  event  is  tech- 
nically called  "Hetitescence,"  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  appear  at  another  part  not  anatomically  connected 
with  the  part  fii-st  diseased,  the  event  is  called  a  ^^7iiclff stasis." 

When  the  process  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  simple  expression 
of  altered  nutritive  changes  between  the  constituent  tissues  of  a  part 
and  the  blood;  but  when  the  tendency  to  exudation  amongst  the 
interstices  of  texture  continues,  and  does  not  subside,  as  already 
explained, — namely,  by  resolution, — then  it  is  that  (1.)  such  a  mate- 
rial is  separated  from  the  blooil  us  will  become  a  mediuui  or  nidus- 
su6»lanre,  in  which  many  changes  connected  with  the  growth  of  new 
particles,  granules,  or  cell-form,-?  will  take  place,  and  the  phenomena 
of  which  have  been  so  well  described  by  Bennett,  Ghige,  Paget, 
Virchow,  Bcale,  and  John  Simon;  and  (2.)  coincident  with  this  ex- 
udation, and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  the  tissue  of  the  part 
itself  sustains  serious  alteratious.     For  in  all  such  inflammations, 
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especiiilly  of  tlie  more  vascular  parts,  when  there  is  increased  exu- 
dation from  the  bloodvepst-ls,  there  is  a  great  deterioration  of  the 
surronnding  elements  of  tisane.  The  texture  is  rendered  soft  and 
easily  torn,  and  hy  suoh  changes  of  cohesion  the  elasticity  of  parte 
(a  circumstauce  often  of  very  primary  importance)  becomes  greatly 
altered  and  impaired. 

These  changes,  therefore,  Mr.  Paget  happily  describes  as  consist- 
ing of. — (1.)  Pi'oilurlwc  eficcts — that  is.  ett'eeta  resulting  from  the 
prowth  of  new  particles,  granules,  or  cell-forms,  from  pre-existing 
germinal  elements  of  tisane,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  fnrlher 
development,  and  alao  of  degeiieralion  ;  (2.)  Drslruetire  effects,  such 
as  softniinf/.  lirqainnfinn,  "hsoriillon,  nhiTiithn ,  and  iholh  of  (issiif, 

Prodnctire  Effects  of  InflainmatiaQ— Inflamfflatory  Effusions  or  Exuda- 
tion!.— These  consist  of, — 1.  Serum;  2.  Blood;  3.  Fibrine;  and  4. 
Mucin.     Tliese  last  two  are  the  imly  tr>ie  mJUimmatory  exudations. 

1,  Serous  Effusinns. — The  eft'usion  of  pure  serum  is  said  to  be 
very  rare.  In  inflammation  of  a  aerous  membrane,  aa  the  pleura, 
the  fluid  efliised  is  not  only  greater  in  quantity  than  natural,  but 
IB  also  greatly  altered  in  quality.  In  health  tlie  serous  secretions 
are  little  more  than  pure  aqueous  vapor,  with  a  trifling  addition  of 
saline  matters;  but  when  they  occur  in  an  inflamed  part,  they  con- 
tain a.  considerable  quantity  of  albumen,  sometimes  a  portion  of 
tibriue,  and  at  other  times  the  secretion  afjpears  to  be  the  pure 
liquor  sanguinis  which  is  effused,  entirely  unchanged  in  its  physical 
properties.  The  quantity  effused  varies,  according  to  the  part 
afli^ctcd,  ti'om  perhaps  a  portion  of  an  ounce  to  a  few  pinta,  or  even 
more  than  a  gallon. 

This  product  of  inflammation,  but  mixed  with  fibrine,  may  be 
Been  in  the  fluid  contained  in  blisters  raised  by  counter-irritants  in 
a  healthy  person ;  also  in  the  fluid  of  pfrilDuili.'';  oi' plcarlsi/ and  o{ 
pericarditis;  such  also  is  the  fluid  that  fills  the  early  vesicles  of  hi-rpea 
Hud  erzi'/iiti,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  Tt  is  also  seen  in  the 
fluid  which  surrounds  an  acute,  deep  inflammation  beneath  the 
skin.  The  fluid  of  a  common  hydrocele  is  another  example  of  serous 
efl\isi»tn.  The  phenomena  associated  with  the  production  of  such 
a  secretion  may  he  often  seen  surrounding  a  phlegmon  or  boil  of 
large  size.  While  tlic  centre  or  core  of  the  boil  is  hard,  it  is  sur- 
rounded hy  textures  into  which  the  effusion  that  has  taken  place  ia 
seroHS,  Such  sei'Um  is  seen  to  a  great  extent  in  pdric  eclhilitig  in  its 
firsO  stage.  A  very  demonstrative  and  interesting  example  of  this 
is  given  by  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  MMifal  Times 
and  Gazttk  for  18.5ii.  p.  27,  .fu!y  9.  In  such  cases  the  fluid  fills  the 
areolar  tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  inflammed  parts; 
and  when  the  finger  is  pressed  firmly  on  tlie  part,  the  fluid  is  dis- 
placed into  the  afijoining  areolar  spaces,  which  yield  to  receive  it. 
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When  Uie  finger  is  witlidra\vii,  tlie  fluid  does  not  immediately 
retiiru,  but  iva  iiiipresBioii  ie  left  iu  tlie  siiape  of  a  pit.  The  part 
wliich  is  tliu  seat  of  suroiis  effusion  is  then  said  to  pit  on  pressure,  or 
to  hi-  (jrdcinatous. 

The  fibi-inu  of  iuflummatory  serous  effusions  reiuiiiurt  in  sohition 
for  weeks  or  moutlis  within  the  body,  during  Ul'e,  hut  will  coagu- 
late readily  when  withdrawn.  This  delay  of  ihi.'  fluid  to  coagulate 
within  the  body  is  a  propitioila  event.  So  long  as  it  is  liquid,  ab- 
sori)tion  may  still  ensue  without  its  undergoing  any  ulterior 
ebange  when  the  inflammation  subsides.  Tliis  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  however,  is  uft-essary,  for  it  is  known  tbat  so  long 
as  inflamnuition  continues  tliere  is  impairraeut  of  function,  and  ab- 
soqstiou  does  not  take  plaee. 

One  constant  characteristic  of  tlie  productive  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion is,  that  growing  material  in  always  developed  from  the  pre- 
existing gerrainu!  elements  of  the  tissue  involved;  and  tlie  effusion 
that  I'csults  from  mere  mechanical  obntrnction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
is  very  diflerent  from  the  flbrinouH  ctt'usion  of  an  inflammation.  In 
the  former  case  the  fluid  effused  from  the  blood  is  merely  the  seroua 
part,  as  the  fluids  of  aiuimrm  and  ascites,  and  will  not  coagulate. 
Such  fluids,  as  a  rule,  neither  present  fibriue,  nor  are  any  granules, 
particles,  or  eell-forma  developed  in  tliem  from  the  elements  of  sur- 
rounding tissue. 

Fibriue  eau  only  be  made  to  exude  tipon  any  surface  or  part  in 
a  state  of  iiTitation  or  infianimatiou.  Sucli  a  local  change  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  exudation  of  fibriue,  independently  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  eirculatioTi;  and  the  cause  of  the  greatest  differences  in 
the  nature  of  exudations  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  constitution 
of  the  irritated  jiarts  (Vmcaow). 

It  hue  been  clearly  shown  {Simon,  Lehmann,  Beale)  tbat  there 
are  two  essential  characteristics  of  inflammatory  efl'usiou, — (1.)  It 
tends  to  contain  certain  ingredients  in  larger  proportion  than  that 
in  winch  they  exist  in  the  blood — excesa  of  cliloride  of  sodium  aud 
of  phosphates  and  albumen;  (2.)  Organic  forms  find  in  it  a  suitable 
place  for  growth. 

The  site  of  efiusion  resulting  from  inflammation  is  importitQt,  its 
sometimes  coustitnting  the  chief  element  of  danger — a  danger  some- 
times immediate,  from  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  affected.  A 
large  quantity  of  fluid  is  often  poured  out  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  cavity  of  the  pleura  may  fill  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  lung  may 
be  compressed  l)y  it  to  ahaif  or  third  of  its  hulk:  and  if  both  pleural 
cavities  become  thus  affected,  constituting  double  pleurisy,  the  patient 
must  die  from  suflbcation,  if  not  at  once  relieved  by  allowing  free 
vent  to  the  fluid.  This  operation  is  called  tapping  tlie  chest,  or 
technically, " paTacentcsiH  thoracis."    Seroua  effusion  into  the  areolar 
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Buljuiuc-oua  tissue  of  the  glottis  mav  also  produce  almost  ini mediate 
dealii  trum  siiti'o<.uUi<in.  unless  the  cavity  of  the  luryux  is  immedi- 
ately opeiifd  to  admit  the  air  to  the  lungs  (Watson.) 

2.  Bfoitd  Efftisiijiis  iir  Ej-lrfn'fvo/mi.'i, — Stieh  chiefly  occur  from 
ruiHure  of  the  new  vessels  developed  in  the  newly  formed  mate- 
rial, which  haa  just  become  vascular  (Rwkitasskv).  In  the  ordi- 
nary cuurne  of  hiteriiiil  iTiflammntions,  extravasations  of  blood  are 
ntre,  and  lietoken  an  unfavoi-able  slate  of  the  constitution  gener- 
ally, euch  as  occurs  in  ly|ihiie  fevers,  in  scurvy,  in  purjiura,  or  in 
iiyphilis.  The  [iosf-}»iirkiii  evidence  of  such  extravasations  is  the 
presence  of  a  colored  cicatrix  at  the  spot  of  rupture  and  effusion, 
and  the  color  is  found  to  he  due  to  the  presence  of  hscniatoldiue, 
pcncraily  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  aggregate  crystaisj  coniposed  of 
miiHite  rhombic  columns,  and  which  may  be  couHidered  as  the  regu- 
lar typical  ultimate  form  into  which  hiematine  is  converted  in  any 
pari  of  the  body  where  considerable  masses  of  extravasated  blood 
continue  to  lie  for  any  length  of  time,  e.  g,,  apoplectic  clots  and 
loagula  ill  the  Graefian  vesicle  of  the  ovum   after   menstruation 

(VlHCfi'lW). 

Mr.  Paget  correctly  observes  that  we  must  not  confound  with 
hemon-hnges  the  eases  in  which  the  inflammatory  products  are 
merely  blood-stiiincd,  i.  e.,  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  deep  tinge 
of  blood,  through  the  oozing  of  some  of  its  dissolved  coloring 
matter.  The  natural  color  of  inflammatory  new  formations  is 
grayish  or  yellowish-white,  and  even  wlien  tlicy  have  become  vas- 
cular, their  opacity  in  the  recent  state  jirevents  their  baviuir  any 
mrifonu  tint  of  redness  visible  to  tlie  naked  eye.  When  inflam- 
matory products  present  the  tinge  of  redness,  it  is  either  because 
of  heniorrlmge  into  them,  or  because  they  have  imbibed  the  dis- 
solved coloring  matter  of  the  bKxid;  and  when  this  imbibition 
happens  during  life,  or  soon  after  death,  it  is  important,  as  imply- 
ing a  cachectic,  ill-njaintaiiicd  condiliun  of  the  blood,  in  which 
condition  the  coloring  matter  of  the  corpuscles  become  unnatu- 
rally soluble. 

3.  Iiifl/tiiiiiiakirii  L-finph  or  Fibriiw. — This  product  is  so  named  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  lymph  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  with  which 
it  is  probably  not  identical  (Paget).  It  ie  a  characteristic  primary 
product  of  the  inflaraniatoiy  process,  and  was  called  originally 
"Ir/mph,''  or  '•  eotiipilafik  liptipb;"  and  more  recently  it  ha.i  been 
called  ••  exudation,"  or  "Jihnjiatis"  or  "  inflammntorif  ertuIuHon."  "  It 
Vi  atfinst.,"  siiys  Mr.  Paget,  "  probably  always  a  pellucid  liquid  exu- 
dation which  pusses  through  the  bloodvessels" — "sweats  tiu'ongb 
them,"  aa  Simon  hath  it, — "  and  especially  through  the  capillaries  of 
the  inflamed  part.  Its  most  characteristic  general  properties  are, 
thai  it  may  become  a  itidm-aubsiunoe,  capable  of  taking  some  share. 
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or  of  aaaisting  in  promoting  the  growth  of  new  elements  like  the 
Diitural  coniiei'tivc  tiBsue  of  the  body."  But  the  nature  of  the 
products  of  this  developmcut  in  the  "  iv/lammator>/  b/mph"  varies 
much,  according  to  the  part  and  tlie  utate  of  the  constitution ;  and 
accordingly  Bennett  attempts  to  distinguieh  the  products  of  simple 
fxudaikin  fi'oni  those  of  luhcniihus  and  cfjncerous  exudations.  The 
tyjiiciil  L'Icmentiiry  forme  which  may  grow  amongst  inflammatory 
lymph  vaiy  according  to  a  muijli  greater  variety  of  circumstances. 
The  circ-nmstanccs  which  tend  to  modify  the  type  of  the  intlam- 
matory  process,  or  impart  to  it  a  particular  Imdiiuy  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  productive  material,  may  be  shortly  stated  aji 
follows : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  tlie  inflammation  takes 
[ilaee. 

2.  The  period  at  which  the  product  is  oxamiiied  after  exudation 
has  taken  i)lace  and  growth  commenced. 

3.  The  state  of  the  blood  and  the  nature  of  tlie  zymotir  or  constUu- 
tiotiul  morbid  state  which  may  be  associated  with  the  inflammation. 

4.  The  amount  of  vascularity  which  the  affected  part  ret^tins. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  local  exudation,  and  the  extent  of  healthy 
tissue  implicated. 

6.  The  suddenness  of  the  phenomena  of  exudation  and  of  growth. 

7.  The  persistence  of  the  inflammatory  state  in  its  vicinity. 

8.  The  amount  of  fluidity,  serum,  serous  effusion,  blood,  or 
niuciiB,  associated  with  the  mfiammatory  lymph. 

These  are  the  chief  circuuistances  which  determine  and  modift" 
the  elementary  forms  which  may  grow  amongst  the  "hijltuiiinaloiy 
lymph,"  and  which  may  advance  to  fiirther  development,  or  to  de- 
generation. These  circumstances,  eevendly,  or  more  or  less  col- 
lectively, influence  the  difterent  stages  of  |irogressiou,  by  which 
the  local  lesion  of  the  inflammatory  process  may  ultimately  ter- 
minate in  resoli/tioit,  in  jKrinnuful  urijaiiic  iiiLwhkf,  in  f/raf/t  of  the 
parts  involved,  or  in  th-alh  of  the  patient. 

There  are  several  Typical  forms,  especially  found  jjrowing 
amongst  the  "  inflammatory  lymph,"  and  in  the  growth  of  which 
the  muteriul  of  the  lymph  Tuay  take  some  share — namely,  the 
granular,  molecular,  or  fibrillatcd  development  of  fibrinous  pro- 
ducts and  rorpuxi-iittir  forms. 

Rokitanaky  desri'ibes  these  typical  forms  by  the  terms  "fbriii- 
ons"  and  "  crtii/;w»a,"  and  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  by  the  names  of 
'Aplastic"  and  "aplastic."  Examples  of  each  variety  may  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  terms.  To  the  Jifirinoiis  or  plastic  variety  be- 
long the  serous  effusions  already  referred  to,  and  perha]ia  also  the 
granular,  molecular,  or  tibrillated  growths.  The  cirpvsfuhtr,  croup- 
ous, or  aplastic  forms  of  lymph   are  represented  by  those  growths 
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which  never  become  coDsoHdated,  as  in  the  early  formed  contents 
of  veeiclee  in  vaeeinta  and  herpes;  in  the  fluid  of  blisters  raised  in 
cachectic  patients;  in  some  instances  of  pn^iiTnonia;  and  in  some 
forms  of  inflammation  of  serous  membranes.  In  by  far  the  larger 
nnmber  of  inflammatory  products  these  typical  forms  are  mixed  in 
varioQS  proportions;  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  corpnBcles 
in  new  growth,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  suppuration,  or  of 
some  other  degenerative  process,  and  the  more  tardy  is  any  process 
of  developmeot  into  tissue,  such  as  that  of  adhesions,  indurations, 
sod  the  like.  In  other  words,  the  preponderance  of  granules, 
molecules,  and  fibrillated  material  in  the  new  growth,  is  generally 
characteristic  of  the  "adhesive  inflammations;"  the  preponderance 
of  corpuscles,  or  their  sole  existence  in  a  liquid  medium,  is  a  gen- 
eral feature  of  the  "suppurative  inflammation."  The  hardness  of 
inflamed  parts  is  due  to  the  former  of  these  typical  fornis  of  in- 
flammation, and  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  tt  phlegmon  or  boil  be- 
fore it  suppurates;  as  also  in  a  lung  in  a  state  of  hepatization,  when 
its  textures  are  inclosed  by  lymph,  "just  as  the  stones  of  a  wall  are 
by  the  cement;"  also  in  the  hardening  of  a  chancre. 

On  the  surfaces  of  inflamed  membranes  the  new  growth  forms  a 
layer  of  a  membranous  flrmness  or  consistence,  to  which  the  name 
of  false,  adventitious,  or  pseudo-membrane  has  been  g^ven.  By  this 
new  growth  the  naturally  opposed  surfaces  of  parts  which  are  in- 
flamed are  apt  to  adhere.  This  is  commonly  seen  to  be  the  catte 
between  such  serous  snrfaces  as  the  pleuvce,  the  pericardium,  the 
peritoneum,  or  the  edges  of  a  wound.  The  inflammation  associated 
with  this  organization  is  sometimes  called  "adhesive  inflammation ;" 
and  Dr.  John  Thomson  ascertained  that  this  growth  and  organiza- 
tion might  be  effected  between  the  surfaces  of  wounds  in  less  than 
four  hours  after  they  were  inflicted. 

On  the  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  may  generally  be  seen 
the  "corpuscular"  typical  form  of  new  growth  as  the  result  of  in- 
flammation. It  has  little  tendency  to  cohere,  but  grows  in  films, 
gelatinous  masses,  shreds,  patches,  or  dcliuate  casts  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  was  formed.  The  new  growths  in  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  intestines  are  an  example;  so  are  the  membranes  sometimes 
passed  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  called  di/smenorrheeal  mem- 
branes. In  the  "adhesive"  form  of  inflammation  the  new  gro^vth 
of  granules  or  of  molecules  may  ultimately  assume  the  form  oi fibrous 
tissue  interstitial  to  the  textural  elements  inflamed.  Examples  of 
this  organization  are  seen  in  the  laminated  and  nodular  thickening 
of  the  capsules  of  the  spleen,  the  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
periosteum,  or  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  in  chronic  arthritis;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  tendency  to  contraction  which  fibrinous 
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proJiiets   possess,   tlie   coiitriiotioiis  of  parts   are  to  be  explained 
which  have  bueu  the  seat  of  sueh  a  form  of  iriflammalioii. 

There  are  iiiataiiees  also  in  which  tha  new  growth  assumes  the 
form  of  aJipose  tissue,  elastic  tissue,  and  epithelium  (Kirkks,  Vm- 
CHOW,  pAOBT);  and  boue  is  a  verj  frequent  ulterior  change  which 
it  assumes,  especially  when  the  new  growlli  is  interstitial  lo  fibrous 
tissue;  but  these  ulterior  events  only  happen  afkr  the  inflamma- 
tory process  has  ueased  in  the  part.  80  long  as  the  iufiammatovy 
phenomena  t-ontinue,  the  tendency  of  the  new  growth  is  to  assume 
the  mrpusfiilar  form,  such  as  pus,  rather  tlian  the  mure  adhesive 
forma  of  organization.  Heuce  rapid  organization  accompanies,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  minor  degree  of  action ;  and  hy  depressing  the 
action  of  a  part,  we  tend  to  prevent  tlie  threatened  occurrence  ot" 
suppuration. 

The  existence  of  the  inflamnnatory  state,  associated  with  an  in- 
terstitial exudation,  influences  the  simplest  corpuscular  forms  of  or- 
ganization. Ijipnph-edla,  or  simple,  primordial  forms,  occur,  which 
are  represented  by  the  corpnsclea  of  chyle,  lymph,  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  and  by  those  of  granulations  on  the  surface  of 
a  wound.  These  siinjile  cells  become  developed  amongst  the  lymph 
while  it  is  still  fluid,  transparent,  and  apparently  homogeneous.  The 
first  discernible  organic  form  in  the  lymph  of  /terpes,  for  example,  is 
that  of  a  mass  of  soft,  colorless,  or  grayish-white  corpuscles,  about 
ui'oo''' *"■  in'oo'^'i  °'' ^"  i'"*!'  '"  diameter,  round  or  oval,  pellucid, 
but  appearing,  as  if  through  irregularities  of  its  surface,  dimly 
nebulous  or  wrinkled.  It  does  not  look  granular,  nor  is  it  formed 
by  an  aggregation  of  grannies;  nor,  in  its  earliest  state,  can  any 
cell-wall  he  clearly  demonstrated,  or  any  nucleus  on  adding  water. 
In  a  few  hours,  however,  a  pellucid  membrane  appears  to  have 
grown  over  its  surface,  ]iL'rmo!ible  by  water,  which  raises  up  part 
of  it  like  a  clear  vesicle,  while  the  contained  mass  retreats  or  sub- 
sides to  the  lower  part  of  the  inclosure,  and  appears  more  nebu- 
lous or  grunuius  than  before,  A  nucleus  ultimately  forms,  and  can 
be  distinguished  in  this  mass  (Paget). 

From  these  primordial  cell-forms  in  the  lymph  either  the  adhe- 
sive or  more  corpuscular  forms  of  organization  may  proceed ;  and 
all  the  various  forms  of  eorpuaeles  described  by  authors  as  plastic 
cells,  fibre  cells,  caudate  cells,  or  fihro-plastic  ceils,  and  some  forms 
of  filaments,  are  developed  from  the  germinal  matter  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  hy  continuous  development.  Also,  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  primordial  granules,  corpuscles,  or  cells,  all  those 
elementary  forms  proceed  which  are  known  as  "  pits-corprtsclcs." 
*'  gramih-i'dls,^'  "'  eompoiiiui  (/r'oiiilr-masws  or  I'clls,''  "  liiflammtitorif 
glohuU--»,"  and  much  of  the  mohciilar  deOrie-likt  iiiuUer  that  makes 
inflammatory  efl'usions  turbid. 
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The  modes  of  growth  ae  well  as  degeneration  are  well  described 
hy  Mr.  Paget,  from  whose  work  on  Surgical  Pathology  the  fol- 
lowing examples  and  itlnstrationa  are  chiefly  taken : 

1.  The  lymph  may  simply  wither  or  waste,  as  may  be  noticed  in 
the  vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  large  arteries  when 
they  become  yellow,  stiff,  horny,  elastic,  and  nearly  transparent ; 
or  in  the  h-mph  deposited  over  a  compressed  lung,  associated  with 
empyema  or  hydrothorax. 

2.  The  fibrine  of  lymph  may  undergo  changes  similar  to  what  is 
known  aa  fetly  degeneration, — changes  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  primordial  lymph-ceW  when  it  is  transformed  into  pus. 
The  two  changes  generally  go  on  together.  To  the  former  chflngo, 
naaiely,  the  fatty-like  degeneration  of  the  fibrine,  Mr.  Paget  gives 
the  name  of  " liquef active  degeneration:"  the  solid  fibrine  of  inflam- 
matory lymph  that  becomes  again  liquid  when  suppuration  takes 
place,  as  may  be  observed  in  a  hard  mass  of  inflamed  texture  when 
it  becomes  soft. 

This  is  a  degeneration  which  brings  the  new  growth  into  a  state 
favorable  for  its  absorption,  or  to  the  resolution  of  an  inflammation. 
Examples  of  such  an  absorption  may  be  seen  in  rheumatic  iritis,  and 
tlie  observations  of  Dr.  Kirkes  on  the  rarity  of  adhesions  of  the 
pericardium  in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  pericarditis  may 
also  be  explained  in  this  way. 

3.  Melanic  degeneration  of  lymph  and  new  growths  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  as  in  periianitis. 

Concurrent  with  these  degenerations  of  the  lymph-granules  and 
molecules  are  the  degenerations  of  the  corpuscular  elements. 

1.  They  may  wither,  as  in  the  dried-up  pus  of  chronic  abscesses. 

2.  The  fetty  degeneration  of  cells  is  said  to  be  shown  in  their 
transition  to  the  granule-cell,  known  also  as  the  inflammatory  globule 
of  Gluge,  or  the  exudation-corpuscle  of  Bennett  The  history  of  the 
formation  or  growth  of  these  corpuscles  is  still  doubtful. 

The  description  of  them,  as  originally  given  by  Gluge,  in  de- 
scribing the  alterations  of  blood  in  inflamed  parts,  is  as  follows  : 

He  observes  "that  the  blood-globules  lose  their  tegument  and  their 
color.  Their  inner  substance  alone  remains,  which,  however,  does  not 
remain  solitary;  but  by  means  of  a  whitish  connecting  material  the 
masses  become  agglomerated,  and  form  dense,  opaque,  round  groups, 
containing  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  smaller  bodies, 
which,  esamincd  singly,  are  quite  light  and  transparent.  By  means  ot 
pressure  or  acetic  acid  the  associated  granules  break  down  into  the 
individual  bodies,  and  we  see  that  tbe  opacity  is  merely  owing  to  the 
association.  The  associated  bodies  have  a  diameter  in  the  mass  of  from 
j'fltb  to  gigth  of  a  millimetre;  the  single  granules  are  from  gJoth  to  jJijth 
of  a  millimetre.    These  associated  bodies,"  says  Gluge,  "I  have  seen  in 
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the  bloodveBHels,  bo  that  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  n  fluid  which, 
transiiding  throngli  the  coats  of  the  bloodveanelB,  U  ch&nged  into 
gruDulea,     Tbey  escape  by  bursting  the  capillarieB." 

That  (hU  cell  or  corpuscle  is  formed  within  as  well  as  witliont 
the  bloodvessi'ls,  is  ajipareiit  irom  aii  examiimtioii  of  inflammatory 
tnngs  or  braiii-substance.  The  forpiiacles  may  be  seen  to  coat  the 
bloodvessels  exteriorly  and  interiorly  to  their  walls :  and  tbe  for- 
mation of  the  corpuscle  of  Gluge  can  also  be  traced  througli  stages 
of  development,  as  described  by  Vogel,  Bennett,  Kolliker,  Hasse, 
and  myscif ;  as  woU  aa  througli  stages  of  degeneration  from  the 
iiornml  state  of  sume  corpuscular  elements  (tcxtural  or  morbid), 
the  occurrence  of  which  has  bceu  described  by  lieinhardt.  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark,  Dr.  W.  T.  (iairdner,  and  Mr.  Paget. 

Tlie  essential  ingredient  of  wliicli  the  compound  granule-cell  is 
composed  appears  to  be  oily  or  fatty  matter;  and  tbesci  cells  vary 
considerably  in  their  appearance,  according  to  the  fineness  witb 
which  this  matter  is  divided.  In  some  the  oil-drops  are  large,  in 
others  they  are  small  and  quite  granular.  They  are  b^-  no  means  con- 
fined to  inflammatory  parts.  Kolliker,  in  examining  morbid  pro- 
ducts in  an  animal,  has  seen  oval  blood-diecs  included  in  these  cor- 
puscles, filiowlng  that  the  cell-membrane  may  be  in  some  instances 
u  aubseqnent  formation  in  their  progrCBsive  development.  This 
new  of  tiieir  nature  would  imply  that  a  number  of  the  original  oil 
■Dr  fluid  granules  come  info  contact  with  each  other,  and  cohere  into 
a  glomerulus,  which  subsecjuently  becomes  invested  with  a  mem- 
brane, and  constitutes  a  cell,  the  contents  of  which  gradually 
nndergo  some  moi'phological  ]»rocess  by  which  they  are  resolved, 
sud  ultimately  puss  into  the  circulation  (Simon), 

My  own  observations  on  f  liis  point,  published  in  1849,  and  chiefly 
made  upon  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue,  led  me  to  express  the  same 
result,  aa  to  the  nature  of  this  compound  corpuscular  development, 
in  the  following  statement : 

"  1.  TLe  formation  of  clear,  transparent,  non-nucleated  cells  may  be 
observed, 

"2.  The  Ihrmation  of  cells  with  a  niiclciis  and  nucleolus  are  seen, 
ditfiTJng  from  pud-corjmHcles  in  their  largo  siae,  and  in  having  a  single 
nucleus.  Those  are  iijrmod  in  tlie  fluid  of  coagulated  exuded  matter, 
and  become  gradually  filled  by  minute  granules,  which,  when  few  in 
number,  readily  admit  of  the  nucleus  being  seen.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  conceal  it;  and  the  originally  smooth  cell-raembrane  becomes 
rugged,  the  granular  cell  appearing  as  a  8]ihcrical  agglomeration  of 
granules.  Subsequently  the  cell-wall  appears  to  vanish,  the  inclosed 
granules  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  to  fall  into  irregular  heaps." 
(Min.  Med.  Journal,  No.  178:  for  1849.) 
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The  following  are  the  general  facta  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  corpuscleB : 

"  1.  They  are  formed  in  greatest  abundance  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  exodatioQ  (the  second  eiage  of  pneumonia,  according  to  LaoDuec). 

"  2.  As  long  as  the  capillary  circulation  is  going  on,  and  before  com- 
plete etagnation  has  tali  en  place. 

"  3.  When  the  redness  and  condensation  is  tbe  greatest,  the  corpuscles 
begin  to  disappear,  or  are  not  seen. 

"  4.  They  disappear  altogether  as  the  red  softening  passes  into  gray, 
becoming  liquid. 

"  5.  They  ai-e  imperfectly  formed,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  deposits  that 
occur  during  the  progress  of  typhus  fever  or  typhoid  fever." 

Associating  these  observations  with  the  deacriptions  of  Mr.  Paget 
relative  to  the  liquefaction  of  fibrine; — with  those  also  of  Zwicky 
and  Gulliver,  who  found  these  corpuscles  in  the  softened  apex  or 
centre  of  arterial  clots ; — with  those  of  Simon,  who  states  that  they 
are  often  found  in  the  fibrinous  clots  of  veins; — with  their  occur- 
reoce  in  th6  matumaiy  secretion,  in  the  softened  parts  of  encepha- 
loid  cancer,  in  the  vicinity  of  apoplectic  effusions,  and  that  generally 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  be  present  where  blood,  or  the  products 
of  exudation  or  secretion,  are  undergoing  absorption; — does  it  not 
appear  probable,  moreover,  from  the  lucid  description  given  by  Mr. 
Paget  (when  he  says,  that  during  the  formation  of  these  corpuscles 
"  they  present  a  gradual  increase  of  shining  black-edged  particles, 
Uke  miuute  oil-drops,  which  accumulate  iu  the  cell-cavity,  and 
increase  in  number,  and  sometimes  in  size  also,  till  they  lilt  it") 
that  these  compound  granular  cells,  when  associated  with  inflam- 
matory products,  fulfil  a  very  important  function,  as  tbe  media 
through  which  the  liquefied,  softened,  and  disintegrated  products 
ot  inflammation  are  gradually  absorbed? 

The  observations  of  Reinhardt,  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  Paget,  and 
Qairdner  also  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  compound  granular 
cells  may  result  from  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  textural  celts  of  a 
part;  just  as  calcareous  or  pigmental  degenerations  occur,  and 
which  are  common  to  primordial  cells.  While  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  fetty  degeneration  of  lymph  or  textural 
elements  may  lead  to  the  appearance  of  compound  granular  cells, 
that  process  can  scarcely  be  called  degeneration  which  is  associated 
with  development,  growth,  and  complete  absorption,  by  which  the 
indurated  and  confused  parts  of  an  inflammation,  such  as  the  solidi- 
fied portions  of  a  lung  in  pneumonia,  are  ultimately  cleared  up. 

Degenerate  products  are  usually  persistent,  hut  the  compound 
granule-cell  is  not.    It  seems  to  have  an  important  function  to  per- 
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form  in  the  removal  of  fluid,  effete,  or  softened  exudations,  after 

wbicli  it  too  disfljipt-ars. 

The  most  frequent  and  important  result  of  inilammation  is  the 
formation  of  pus  by  the  growth  of  pus-cells.  If  a  phlegmon  or  boil 
be  observed,  when  it  is  a  firm,  hard,  ami  solid  mass  of  texture  and 
exudation,  we  may  feel  in  a  lew  days  that  the  solid  mass  has  be- 
come fluid,  and  that  it  has  not  inereasod  in  bulk.  The  soliditj'  and 
hardness  ar£  due  to  the  infliiinmatory  changes  and  ettiision,  the 
softening  is  due  to  the  growth  of  pus-cells  developed  from  the 
germinal  elements  of  snrrounding  tissue  (Virchow,  IJeale).  8q  it 
is  with  the  cells  of  vesicular  eruptions  which  become  pustular. 
The  new  cells  there  also  become  pus-celi? — a  change  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  twelve  hours,  or  sooner  (Pauet).  The  following 
circumstances  point  to  the  development  of  pus  from  pre-existing 
germinal  matter,  namely,  that, — (1.)  A  |ircliminary  lymph-cell 
cannot  always  be  discerned  ;  (2.)  The  modilication  of  the  suppnru- '' 
tivG  process,  which  occurs  in  the  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces, 
where  the  formation  of  pus  seems  at  once  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natural  cell-growth,  without  any  apparent  distinction  or  alteration 
of  the  membranes  of  the  mucous  cells,  corresponding  in  this  in- 
stance to  the  most  9im[ile  idea  one  can  have  of  what  Virchow 
terms  -parmehymnioiis  hijiammaiian,  aa  described  at  page  100.  t'lti- 
mately  the  natural  mucous  secretion  undergoes  a  change.  The 
characteristic  cells  on  its  surface  drop  off  in  all  stages  of  abortion. 
Impaired  cohesion  of  parts  results, — an  invariable  expressiion  of  the 
inflammatory  tendency.  The  epithelial  covering  becomes  less 
characteristic,  and  gradually  declines  to  small  and  simple  cells, 
mingled  with  many  primordial  cells,  which  appear  fo  have  been 
hurried  from  the  surface  before  they  had  time  to  undergo  their 
legitimate  development  into  the  perfect  mncous  cells.  From  this 
sketch  of  what  occurs,  "  it  will  he  obvious,"  as  Mr.  Simon  writes, 
"  tlnil  the  anatomical  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus  must  be 
as  useless  aa  the  so-called  chemical  teats.  Intiuitc  gradations  be- 
tween the  two  destroy  all  practical  value  in  such  criteria.  Muens, 
as  a  copious  Jiuid  seerctloH,  baa  no  existence  in  health:  the  only 
natural  secretion  of  s  mucous  membrane  is  its  epithelium,  which 
ought  not  to  exist  In  quantity  sufficient  for  any  evident  discharge. 
If  the  secretion  be  hurried,  it  immediately  begins  to  assume  the 
forms  and  physical  characters  of  pus,  even  to  the  splitting  of  its 
nuclei  with  acetic  acid."  In  short,  the  essential  process  of  inflam- 
mation has  been  estahlislied  (>i  llic  vr-ry  cell  itself,  by  the  abnormal 
nutritive  morphological  relations  which  take  place  between  it  and 
the  blood  in  the  processes  of  life. 

Inflammations  of  mucous  membrane  with  a  mucinotts  exudation 
(quite  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  as  Jihrmous  exudations)  ap- 
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pertain  to  certain  organs,  e.  g.,  the  gastric  catarrhal  inflammations. 
Bach  mncue  is  loaded  with  mucin,  as  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
inflamed  tDQCons  memhrane,  and  which  gives  the  tenacious,  stringy 
character  to  the  discharge. 

Between  healthy  pus  and  healthy  mucus  there  can  thus  be  no 
conftiaion ;  but  there  are  conditions  between  the  two  which  yield 
neither  "praiseworthy"  pus  nor  healthy  mucus. 

Tomatioii  of  Pu— SnppBration. — Well-formed,  perfectly  elaborated 
pDS  is  a  smooth,  viscid,  yellowish  or  cream-colored  fluid,  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  averaging  generally  about  l.OSO,  having  little 
or  DO  smell,  and  of  an  alkaline  reactioD.  Microscopically,  it  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  certain  essential  constituents,  namely,  the 
pus-cell,  and  often  minute  clear  particles,  which  seem  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  pus-cells  as  rudiments  or  nuclei  of  them.  These 
constituents  float  in  a  fluid  or  serum  called  the  liquor  parts.  The 
pus-^dU  are  about  j^gth  to  D/ooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pellucid, 
filled  with  semi-fluid  albuminous  contents,  and  sometimes  contain- 
ing a  few  minute  oil-globules,  which  give  the  cells  a  granular  ap- 
pearance. Their  uhape  appears  to  depend  upon  the  density  of  the 
Uquor  puria.  Sometimes  a  distinct,  circular,  dark-edged  nucleus 
may  be  seen  in  the  paler  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  two,  or  even 
three  particles,  like  a  divided  nucleus.  The  minute  clear  particles 
often  seen  are  not  more  than  ^gj  gth  of  an  inch  in  size.  Such  are 
the  components  of  good,  keaUky,  or  praiseworthy  pus — the  pus  h.udo' 
b3t  of  the  older  authors — literally,  the  pus  to  be  commended,  as  show- 
ing a  benign  form  of  inflammation,  indicating  that  the  process, 
though  a  morbid  one— a  disease — is  going  on  regularly,  and  prom- 
ises a  fortunate  issue  (Watson).  It  is  the  laudable  pus  of  surgical 
writers.  When,  however,  the  process  deviates  from  the  state  of 
health — deviates  from  the  usual  aud  regular  course  of  the  morbid 
action  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy — then  we  find  not  only  varia- 
tions in  the  pus-cells,  but  multiform  mixtures  of  withered  cells 
appear,  with  molecular  aud  fatty  matter,  escaped  and  shrivelled 
nuclei,  blood-corpuscles,  aud  fragments  of  granular  matter  like 
shreds  of  flbrine.  The  Uquor  puria  becomes  unduly  liquid,  and  the 
pus  is  then  smd  to  be  watery  or  ichorous.  It  may  even,  in  weak  and 
tuberculous  patients,  consist  chiefly  of  a  thin  serum,  mixed  with 
flakes  or  curdled,  when  it  has  been  called  serous  pus.  When  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood  is  mixed  with  it,  it  is  called  aanious  pus. 
Chemical  or  vital  changes  of  various  kinds  bring  about  a  peculiar 
decomposition  in  pus  while  yet  in  contact  with  living  parts,  although 
it  is  probable  that  atmospheric  air,  or  gases  from  an  internal  cavity, 
may  have  to  do  with  the  change ;  but  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
is  frequently  developed,  especially  in  abscesses  about  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  near  the  tonsils  or  the  rectum.  The  stench  is  then  most 
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offensive  wheu  the  fluid  ia  aet  free.  Pua,  besides  poBseaeing  certain 
chemical  propertiea,  may  possess  certain  specific  properties:  thns 
it  may  be  impregnated  with  certain  poisons,  as  that  of  syphilis,  or 
of  small-pox ;  it  is  also  often,  in  certain  constitutional  states,  loaded 
with  foreign  mattci's,  such  as  unite  of  poda. 

Theforaiation  of  pua  is  termed  suppuration.  It  takes  place  nnder 
three  conditions,  namely, — (1.)  Circumscribed;  (2.)  Diffused;  and 
(3.)  Superficial. 

As  examples  of  the  circumscribed  formation  of  pus  maybe  men- 
tioned an  abscess,  a  botl,  or  phlegmon,  in  which  the  suppuration  ia 
inclosed  within  a  cavity  wliose  walls  are  composed  of  connective 
areolar  tissue,  and  into  which  interstitial  exudation  of  inflaniinatory 
lymph  and  serum  has  extended  over  a  certain  area.  It  happens 
that  while  the  central  portion  of  an  area  has  become  purulent  (i.  e., 
has  produced  pus-cells  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  premature  pro- 
liferation of  tissue),  the  peri]iheral  part  has  maintained  its  firmnesa 
and  solidity  by  activity  of  nuclear  growth — and  sometimes  a  "  thin, 
opucpie,  yeliowiah-white  layer,  easily  detached,"  separates  the  sup- 
puration area  from  the  denser  part.  This  has  been  called  a  "jn/o- 
genic  maiiltrone"  from  the  supposition  that  its  function  is  to  secrete 
the  pus,  whereas  the  nuclei  and  cells  of  the  denser  part  are  growing 
by  continuous  but  premature  development  into  pus-cells,  Absceasea 
are  sometimes  formed  without  any  of  the  usual  aoconipanyiug  signs 
of  inflammation  being  present.  They  are  generally  slowly  formed, 
and  are  named  old  or  chronic  abecesaes.  When  suppuration  happens 
in  tlie  natural  cavities  of  tlie  body  it  is  still  circumscribed.  It  ia 
not  then,  however,  called  au  abscess,  but  &  purulent  effusion. 

Difftise  suppuration  is  exemplified  in  phlegmonous  crysiprbi.t,  or  the 
pUTulail  i>itUli-aUon  of  an  organ.  In  such  cases  the  iufilammation  ex- 
tends through  a  wide  extent  of  tissue,  and  from  first  to  last  the 
boundaries  are  ill-defined.  The  growth  of  pus-cells  is  distinctly 
interstitial.  They  are  generally  rapidly  formed,  and  the  tissue 
becomes  thoroughly  infiltrated,  as  if  soaked  in  pus.  The  usual 
want  of  cohesion  in  the  elements  of  tissue  involved  in  inflammation 
prevails  from  the  first,  and  ultimately  large  sloughs,  or  death  of 
portions  of  texture,  may  take  place.  In  some  textures  of  a  loose 
kind  it  is  believed  that  the  pus  may  sjircad  about  or  infiltrate  parts 
by  its  own  gravity,  thereby  lending  to  secondary  destruction  of 
tissue  and  the  formation  of  what  are  called  sinuses. 

The  incipient  progress  of  difftise  suppuration  is  probably  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  a  phlegmonous  ahacL'tss,  but  the  inflammation  is 
generally  of  a  different  type,  and  all  the  processes  are  less  com- 
plete; thus,  no  fibrinous  lymph  circumscribes  the  limits  of  the  ab- 
scess, nor  does  any  membrane  form  to  limit  the  pus.  The  process 
of  suppuration  is  leas  perfect,  so  that  the  abscess  often  contains 
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ehreds,  or  even  large  portiooB  of  mortified  and  loose  connective 
tissue.  The  pua  is  less  healthy,  is  thinner,  coiituning  a  larger  por- 
tion of  aerum,  and  oftentimes  portioDs  of  lo<:«e  fibrinoue  lymph. 
The  pointit^  of  this  form  of  abscess  difFers  also  from  that  of  the 
phlegmoQous  abscess,  for  the  pus  readily  passes  from  its  original 
seat,  bj  infiltration,  and,  gravitating  towards  the  most  depending 
position,  presents  a  soft,  broad  surface,  without  any  indications  of 
pointing.  Such  collectiona  of  matter  are  always  of  greater  extent 
than  phiegmonous  abscesses,  for  the  free  transmission  of  pus  from 
part  to  part  occasious  s  great  extensioo  of  the  original  disease. 
When  these  difiiised  abscesses  open,  the  phenomena  which  result 
depend  veiy  macli  on  the  nature  of  the  opening,  and  how  it  has 
been  e^cted.  "I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "large  lumbar 
abscesses  open  of  themselves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ioina,  which 
have  discharged  a  large  qnantity  of  matter,  then  close  up,  then 
opeD  anew,  and  so  go  on  for  months,  without  giving  rise  to  any 
diatnrbaDce ;  but  when  opened,  so  as  to  give  a  free  discharge  to 
the  matter,  inflammation  has  immediately  succeeded,  fever  has 
come  on,  and,  fi-om  the  situation  of  the  inflamed  part,  as  well  as 
from  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  death  in  a  very  few  days  has  been 
the  consequence."  The  same  result  has  also  occurred  irom  liber- 
ating collections  of  the  diflTuse  suppurative  process  in  other  parts. 
In  erysipelas,  however,  which  so  often  gives  rise  to  this  form  of 
abscess,  a  free  opening  is  often  necessary,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  portions  of  loose  areolar  tissue  they  contain. 

Saperfidal  suppuration  may  be  observed  in  gonorrhoea,  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, and  generally  in  inj&immation  of  mucous  arid  cutaneous  sur- 
Ja/xs;  and  the  growth  of  pus  can  be  clearly  traced  where  stratified, 
as  well  as  columnar,  epithelium  naturally  exists.  Upon  the  skin 
the  development  of  pus  may  be  seen  to  proceed  from  the  ret£  MaU 
pighii,  as  a  growth  by  continuous  premature  development  of  cells 
from  this  part  of  the  young  cuticle.  In  proportion  as  these  young 
cells  give  birth  to  youuger  germs  (proliferate),  a  separation  of  the 
harder  layer  of  epidermis  ensues,  and  a  vesicle  or  pustule  is  the 
result.  The  exact  spot  where  the  growth  of  pus  occurs  eorresponds 
to  what  would  be  the  euperflcial  layer  of  the  rtte  Malpighu;  and  if 
the  membrane  of  the  vesicle  be  stripped  off,  the  cells  of  the  refc,  in 
process  of  conversion  into  pus,  in  place  of  epithelium,  will  adhere 
to  the  epidermis,  and  be  stripped  oft'  with  it  (Virchow).  In  the 
deeper  layers  the  cell-elements,  which  originally  have  only  single 
nuclei  (centres  of  nutrition,  growing  or  germinal  centres),  divide, 
so  that  their  nuclei  (or  centres  of  growth)  become  more  abundant. 

Single  cells  have  their  places  taken  by  several,  which,  in  their 
turn,  again  provide  themselves  with  dividing  nuclei,  and  so  the 
process  of  multiplication  goes  on. 
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Dr.  D.  R.  Qaldane,  of  Edinburgh,  has  observed  and  recorded  the 

continiioiia  development  of  pus-cells  from  the  cylindrical  variety 
«f  epithelium.  In  a  case  of  small-pox  he  found  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  coated  over  with  a  soft,  dirty-looking  deposit,  which  waa 
found  to  consist  of  pus-cells.  On  gently  scraping  the  surface,  the 
cells  were  found  enlarged,  and,  in  place  of  containing  a  single 
nucleus,  each  contained  fieveral — tliree,  four,  or  more.  These  were 
derived  trom  the  proliferation  of  the  original  nucleus.  External 
to  the  cells  were  young  ones  in  all  stages  of  development  {Edinburgh 
Matical  Journal,  Nov.,  1862,  p.  439). 

The  more  completely  the  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  kind,  the 
less  is  the  surface  liable  to  ulceration  [e.  g.,  the  urethra  in  gouor- 
rhtea);  but  those  mucous  surfaces  where  the  epithelium  is  of  the 
cylindrical  form  scarcely  ever  produce  pus  without  ulceration  (e.  g., 
the  iutestiues),  Pus-celle,  mucous  cells,  and  epithelial  cells,  are 
now  regarded  jiatho logically  as  equivalent  elements,  and  which  may 
■replace  one  another;  but  physiologically  they  are  not  equivalent 
elements,  inasmnch  as  they  cannot  perform  each  other's  functions. 
Deeply  seated  pua-formatiou  may  proceed  from  connective  tissue,  or 
from  the  nuclei  of  vessels  or  sheaths  of  tissue.  An  enlargement 
of  the  comie^itive  tissue  germs  occurs  (Otto  Wbbbk),  which  divide 
and  Bubdivide,  and  so  multiply  excessively  hy  divisions  of  the 
larger  germinal  masses  or  cells.  Round  about  the  irritated  or  in- 
flamed parts,  where  single  cells  lay,  masses  or  groups  of  cells  are 
formed,  a  large  new  formation  grows,  and  towards  the  interior  of 
this  growth  heaps  of  little  cells  accumulate.  These  little  accumula- 
tions occur  at  first  as  diffuse  "infiltrations"  of  roundish  masses, 
encircled  by  an  intermediate  growth,  which  continually  liquefies 
as  proliteration  of  the  cells  extend.  Virchow  regards  this  liquefac- 
tion us  of  a  chemical  nature;  the  intermediate  substance  (which 
yields  gelatine)  becomes  transformed  into  mucus,  and  being  ulti- 
mately converted  into  an  albuminous  fluid,  is  thus  rendered  liquid. 
Thus  two  different  modes  of  pus-formation  are  distinguished,  ac- 
cording as  (1.)  the  growth  of  the  pus-cells  proceeds  from  the  germs 
of  siipejjiciiil  tissue,  like  cpilheliiim,  or  (2.)  frotu  connective  tissue;  and 
two  forms  of  iuflammation  can  in  like  manner  he  separated  from 
each  other,  namely — (1.)  The  'parenchymatous  inflammation,  where 
the  process  runs  its  course  in  the  anterior  of  the  tissue-elements  (e. 
g.,  connective  tissue  cells  or  germ  masses,  hepatic  cells),  without 
our  being  uble  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  free  fluid  which  has 
escaped  from  the  blood,  but  where  softening  and  fluidity  is  due  to 
the  process  above  described.  (2.)  The  secretory  (exudative)  injlam- 
wiation  of  superficial  tisaue-elements,  where  an  increased  escape  of 
fluid  takes  place  from  the  blood,  and  conveys  the  new  products  of 
growth  and  altered  secretion  along  with  it  to  the  surface. 
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The  parenehymatoua  mjiammation  hae  from  its  outset  a  tendeacj  to 
•Iter  the  elements  of  tisane  and  their  special  functions.  'Wbereae 
the  staretory  mflammation,  with  a  free  exudation,  in  general  affords  a 
certwn  degree  of  relief  to  the  part.  Witness  the  relief  which  fol- 
lows the  free  flow  of  mucns  in  catarrh.  It  conveys  awaj  a  great 
mass  of  noxioQS  matter,  and  the  part  appears  to  suffer  mnch  less 
than  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of  a  purely  parenchymatous  mjhmmalion. 
In  ^norrh<Ba  also  we  have  an  example  of  how  the  pus  resulting 
from  the  secretory  form  of  inflammation  is  carried  away  by  that 
traDsudation  of  fluid  (exudation)  which  removes  the  pus-cells  from 
the  earbce,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  ulceration  (Yia- 

CHOW). 

The  descriptioD  here  given  regarding  the  formation  of  pus  is 
based  on  the  great  fact,  demonstrated  originally  by  Goodsir,  that 
all  new  eells  proceed  from  "  centres  of  nutrition,"  from  other  cells, 
or  from  the  naclei  of  them ;  and,  aa  Dr.  Haldane  justly  observes, — 
"  We  mnst  not  expect  to  be  able,  in  the  case  of  every  abscess  or 
purulent  discharge,  to  trace  thus  distinctly  (as  has  been  done  in  Ihe 
preceding  paragraphs)  the  origin  of  the  pns-cells.  There  is  only  a 
certun  stage  in  patholo^cal  as  in  physiological  growth  in  which  the 
actual  mode  of  development  can  be  followed.  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  be  able  to  discover,  by  an  examination  of  the  mature  foetus, 
the  different  steps  by  which  its  organs  had  been  formed,  as  to  be 
able,  in  s  ripe  abscess,  to  determine  in  what  way  normal  had  been 
converted  into  abnormal  tissues." 

There  are  especially  three  events  which,  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency, accompany  or  follow  inflammatioD  in  a  part  These  are 
softening,  ulceration,  and  morHfication. 

Boftenin;,  or  diminished  cohesion  of  tissue,  is  an  almost  constant 
result.  It  may  he  due  not  merely  to  mechanical  separation  by  in- 
filtration of  the  component  elements,  of  tissue,  hut  to  a  loss  of  the 
vital  cohesive  properties,  and  impaired  function  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves, which  tend  towards  their  liquefaction  and  degeneration. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  inflammation  upon  mucous 
Bur&ces  already  referred  to,  also  in  the  inflammatory  red  softening 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  Inngs,  where  a  peculiar 
brittieness  and  rottenness  is  imparted  to  their  fibrous  substance  or 
skeleton  texture.  Such  softening  is  due  to  vital  changes  in  the 
proper  tissue,  often  independent  of  any  interstitial  infiltration.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of  inflammatory  softening  is  that  which 
occare  in  bones.  An  acutely  inflamed  bone  is  so  soft  that  it  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife  (Stakley,  Paget), 

But  while  some  parts  are  softened,  others  are  removed  altogether 
by  the  process  of  interstitial  absorption,  as  it  has  been  termed.  This 
phenomenon  is  best  seen  in  bones  which  have  bees  inflamed.    Such 
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fthsorption  gradually  precedes  the  extension  of  tlic  inflammatory 
procpBH,  and  leads,  in  the  case  of  abacesses,  tn  their  spontaneous 
evacuation,  commonly  called  the  "pobitinij  of  an  abscess."  The  in- 
tiammation  continues,  and  the  growth  of  pus  moves  along  in  a  defi- 
nite direction,  towards  the  cutaneous  or  mucons  surfaces  of  the 
body  in  its  vicinity :  but  as  the  integuments  are  generally  the  more 
prone  to  inliammation,  it  is  probable  that  they  thus  become  soft,  and 
yield  sooner  than  the  mucous  surfaces  do.  ' 

VloQFation  goes  on  in  the  followiug  way,  as  seen  on  an  open  sur- 
face, such  as  a  wound  or  sore.  Three  processes  progress  simul- 
taneously in  order  to  efi'ect  ulceration :  (1.)  An  exudation  of  m- 
jtammaloTij  h/mph  and  stnim  surrounds  the  mass  of  young  Cflls  which 
constantly  continue  to  grow  and  to  break  up  (proliferation),  (2.) 
Cells  are  thus  coutinuully  growing  on  the  surface,  to  be  carried  off 
by  a  fresh  exudation.  (3.)  Liquefaction  of  the  gelatiuous  interstitial 
material  supervenes,  and  ao  deatructiou  of  tissue  takes  place  con- 
tinuously.    Thus  au  ulcer  forma. 

Grannlatlott  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  a  wound,  or  sore,  or  a 
part  previously  acutely  inflamed,  heals.  It  is  then  said  to  do  so  by 
"second  intention,"  and  is  always  a  reparative  process,  (3ranula^ 
tion  may  occur  with  or  without  suppuration.  The  fii-st  mode  is 
extremely  common.  The  latter  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  healing 
of  syphilitic  maciilFc  and  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  Mr,  Hunter  con- 
ceives he  once  met  with  it  in  the  union  of  a  broken  thigh  bone. 

Granulation  is  associated  with  an  exudation  of  iuflammatory 
lymjih,  int"  which  old  vessels  extend,  and  new  ones  arc  fomied. 
A  new  eurl'ace  thus  results,  which  is  "  granular" — the  granule  being 
a  small  conical  tumor  or  growth,  composed  of  a  mesh  of  terminal 
loops,  formed  by  capillary  vessels  shooting  into  the  effused  lymph. 
The  tigureand  color  of  the  granulation  are  determined  by  the  state 
of  the  circulation ;  when  that  is  feeble  and  inclined  to  stagnate,  the 
granulation  is  broad,  flat,  and  spongy,  and  either  pale  or  of  a  Hvid 
hue ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  vigorous,  the  granulation  is  coui- 
cal  or  acuminated,  and  of  a  brigbt^red  tint  (Tbavkbs).  The  vessels 
prolonged  into  the  granulation  are  more  or  less  tortuoaa  and  so 
numerous  as  to  require  a  high  magnifying  power  to  exhibit  their 
distinctness  after  successful  injection.  These  vessels  become  con- 
tracted to  obliteration  as  the  period  of  cicatrixatinn  approaches. 
Granulation  may  take  place  from  a  surface,  or  from  the  sides  of  an 
abscess.  If  from  the  cutaneous  tissue,  tlie  sore  heals  by  a  process 
of  skinning ;  the  skin  always  springing  from  the  edge  of  the  wound. 
Again,  if  granulations  spring  from  the  walls  of  an  abscess,  their 
opposite  surfaces  may  unite.  Granulations  sometimes  form  with 
great  rapidity.  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen,  after  trephining  a  patient, 
the  dura  mater  strongly  united  to  the  scalp  iu  twenty-four  hours. 
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GranalatioDB,  however,  have  not  in  all  caeeB  an  equal  dispoBition  to 
nnite.  Tbu8  the  granalations  of  fistalous  abscesseB  are  little  prone 
to  adhere,  their  surfaces  being  often  as  difficnlt  to  unite  as  those  of 
a  macoas  membrane;  indeed,  it  is  often  impossible  to  produce  ad- 
hesion except  by  exciting  a  considerable  inflammation.  A  part 
having  healed  by  grannlation,  uniformly  contracts.  This  contractile 
force  is  so  great  that  although  the  aore  made  by  the  amputation  of 
a  thigh  is  seldom  lesa  than  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  yet  the 
dcatrix  left  on  healing  is  hardly  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half.  From  this  cause  we  find,  in  parts  that  have  been  the  seat  of 
abscess,  a  marked  depression  at  the  point  of  cicatrization. 

The  reproductive  energy  of  parts  which  heal  by  granulation,  how- 
ever, is  not  great.  It  is  rare  that  the  original  tisBue  is  perfectly  re- 
produced. No  fat,  for  instance,  is  regenerated  in  ulcerated  adipose 
tissnea;  a  muscle  being  divided,  unites  by  a  cicatrix  of  connective 
tissae,  no  muacular  fibre  being  reproduced ;  and  a  divided  cardlage 
anitee  by  tough  fibrous  tissue,  but  not  by  a  cartilaginouB  bond  of 
union.  The  skin,  when  destroyed,  may  be  reproduced  as  a  good 
imitation,  yet  generally  it  is  imperfect.  After  small-pox,  the  rete 
mveosum  is  either  slow  in  forming  or  never  forms  at  all,  so  that  the 
cicatrix  or  pit  remains  whiter  than  natnral.  Neither  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  nor  any  of  the  glandular  structures  of  the  skin  are 
formed  in  its  scars;  but  its  fibro-areolar  and  elastic  tissues,  its 
papilla,  and  epidermis,  are  all  well  formed  in  them.  The  repara- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  equally  imperfect,  the  villi  being 
always  wanting.  The  reparation  of  a  flat  bone,  such  as  the  cranium, 
is  BO  slow  that  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  years  pass  away  before  a 
small  trephine  hole  is  filled  up  with  bony  matter.  In  like  manner, 
a  healed  cavity  of  the  lungs  is  always  marked  by  a  cicatrix  of  areolu 
tissue  altogether  different  from  the  original  structure;  neither,  as 
fer  as  we  know,  is  the  proper  tissue  of  the  liver,  of  the  spleen,  or  of 
the  kidney  restored.  A  nerve  simply  divided  is  united  by  nervous 
matter  in  about  twelve  months  or  more  ;  and  the  union  is  quicker 
and  better  in  all  tissues  if  air  is  excluded  from  the  healing  of  the 
part. 

It  is  a  rule  of  all  cicatrices,  that  the  newly  formed  part  is  harder 
and  of  greater  density  than  the  original  structure.  Muscle,  for 
instance,  unites  by  coarse,  dense,  connective  tissue;  tendon  most 
frequently  hy  a  harder  and  less  pliant,  but  not  tougher  tissue,  and 
sometimes  by  bone;  and  bone  after  a  fracture  is  a  more  compact 
substance,  and  contains  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  before  the 
accident ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  addition,  the  new  bond  of  union 
is  not  so  strong,  nor  the  living  actions  so  energetic,  as  in  the  original 
structure.  For  when  the  constitution  becomes  enfeebled  by  severe 
disease,  of  a  scorbutic  kind  especially,  an  old  sore  has  been  known 
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to  open,  and  the  ends  of  a  onco  broken  bone  again  to  separate.  It 
is  equftlly  a  rule  that  a  part  having  been  once  inflamed,  the  liability 
of  the  part  to  that  form  of  iuflammBtion  is  greatlj;  inereased;  and 
also  when  new  raembranes  or  tissues  have  formed,  that  these  tissues 
are  iuiiriitelj  more  prone  to  disease  than  the  original  membrane. 

Kortifioation  is  the  death  of  a  part,  and  may  be  complete  or  in- 
complete. In  the  soft  parts  the  former  is  termed  spAacf/ws,  and  the 
latter  ganffrme  ;  while  in  hard  parts,  as  the  bones,  there  is  a  some- 
what similar  distinetion,  namely,  into  caws  and  nerrosis. 

Ml  irtili cation  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  white  or  Ijlack  in  appear- 
ance, humid  or  dry.  The  mortified  part  lias  a  black  aspect  wlien 
the  blood  U  extravasated  through  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels 
into  tlie  aifeeted  tissues,  giving  to  the  part  a  jmrple  or  dingy  hue, 
while  to  the  touch  it  is  sotl,  inelastic,  and  doughy.  The  mortified 
part  may  appear  white  when,  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  blood  has 
been  driven  from  the  part,  which  subsequently  freezes  perfectly 
white. 

Humid  mortification  occurs  when  the  blood  transudes  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  after  its  exudation  separates  into  its  constituent  parts,  so 
that  the  serum,  set  free,  dissolves  in  it  the  red  globules,  raises  up 
the  cuticle  in  bladders,  and  forms  what  are  termed  ^^  phti/vlcnce." 
Air,  generated  by  a  process  of  commencing  putrefaction,  is  not 
unfrequently  contained  in  the  ph1yc(en<s,  and  gives,  to  the  finger 
touching  the  part,  a  sensation  of  crepitation. 

Dry  mortification  is  a  rare  disease,  and  has  sometimes  been 
caused  by  the  ergot  of  rye,  or  other  diseased  grain,  used  as  food, 
giring  rise  to  the  disease  known  as  ergotism.  In  the  year  1716  dry 
mortification  appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  epidemic  at 
Orleans,  fifty  cases  having  been  treated  at  the  II6tel  Dieu  of  that 
city.  Dodard  described  it  as  beginning  generally  in  one  or  both 
feet,  with  pain,  redness,  and  a  sensation  of  heat  or  burning  like 
that  produced  by  fire.  At  the  end  of  some  days  the  part  became 
cold,  as  black  as  charcoal,  and  as  dry  as  if  it  had  been  passed 
through  fire.  Sometimes  a  line  of  separation  was  formed  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  parts,  and  the  complete  separation  of  the 
limb  was  eticctcd  by  nature  alone,  and  in  one  case  the  thigh  sepa^ 
rated  in  this  manner  from  the  body  at  the  hip-joint.  In  other 
cases  amputation  was  necessary,  Mr.  Solly  has  given  an  inter- 
esting case  of  this  description,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Bayley,  of  Odihara.  The  patient  was  a  child  three  years  and 
seven  months  old,  from  whom,  by  this  spontaneous  process  of  na- 
ture, both  arms  were  removed  above  the  elbow,  the  left  leg  below 
the  middle  of  the  thigli,  and  the  right  foot  above  the  ankle-joint, 
being  a  remarkable  instance,  in  modern  times,  of  this  destructive 
disease  (see  "Ergotism"  and  Med.-Chir.  Ihins.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  23). 
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The  bones,  the  brain,  the  hinga,  tlie  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidney  are  all  liable  to  sphacelus  and  gavfp-ene ;  so  are  the  diftcrent 
tissues,  as  the*areolar,  ciituneoua,  nen'ous,  and  serous.  The  mus- 
cles, tendons,  aponeurosee,  and  bloodvessels  are  likewise  all  liable, 
but  in  a  les8  degree. 

Local  and  General  Sjpnptoma  of  IvflammaHo/n, 

Redness,  or  at  least  increatied  afflux  of  blood,  swelling,  or  at 
least  increased  textural  productivitj-,  pain,  throbbing,  iuc-reased 
seusibiUtr,  disorder  of  function,  arrest  and  change  of  secretion, 
are  the  phenomena  which  are  afisoeiatcd  with  the  local  morbid 
etut«,  or  with  the  textures  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Increased 
local  heat  under  all  circumstances  is  constant.  This  has  been 
recently  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of 
Mr.  Simon  and  hie  colleague,  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery  (A  S;/stein 
of  Sar^ry,  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.,  vol.  i,  p.  42).  If  the  local 
process  of  inflammation,  however,  is  carried  on  upon  a  minute 
scale,  or  in  certain  tissues,  one  or  other  or  more  of  these  symptoms 
may  be  absent :  it",  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  process  proceeds 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  involves  important  and  delicate  textures 
of  vital  importance,  then  we  have  much  more  unequivocal  ospres- 
sion  given,  not  only  to  local  symptonia,  but  to  complex  morbid 
processes  affecting  the  constitution  generally.  Of  these  the  chief 
are: 

L  Inflammatory  Fever — Of  the  consiiluthnal  s;tmplom3,  as  they  are 
ermed,  the  nmst  prominent  are  those  which  indicate  "  mfammalory 
r,  st/mplomatic  jhtT,  or  sj/mpalhetic  fepcr."  These  constitutional 
^vmploma  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  by  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  wheu  the  inflammation  is  connected 
with  an  internal  organ  removed  from  sight  and  touch ;  but  they 
highly  important  as  a  guide  to  treatment.  The  jiremonitory 
iptoma  of  coldness  and  shivering  arc  usually  very  decided,  hut 
not  of  long  duration.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  reaction. 
The  pnlae  is  then  bard  and  swift.  There  is  thirst  and  greatly  in- 
creased heat  of  surface.  The  secretions  and  the  appetite  may  not 
at  first  vary  much  from  the  normal  state,  but  oii  the  whole  are 
diminished.  Exhaustion  and  emaciation  do  not  proceed  rapidly. 
This  fever  is  pre-eminently  one  of  strong  reaction  and  vascular 
excitement,  and  these  characteristics  may  be  said  to  constitute  its 
h/pf. 

A  most  minute  description  of  the  disorder  of  the  general  frame 
by  iiiflammalory  fever,  according  to  its  effect  on  the  sj/stems  of  the 
body,  is  thus  condensed  from  the  account  given  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor James  Miller  ( Principles,  of  Surgery,  p.  39) : 
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(1.)  The  Nervous  I'^steni.  There  are  aching,  dull  pains  in  the  loi 
and  limbs,  reatlesflneaR,  and  much  diBcomfort.  The  will  and  the 
power  of  exertion  are  diminished.  Anxiety  orforehodingofevil  is 
felt,  and  cxpri-Baed  upon  the  countenance.  The  ht-nd  is  f^enerally  hot, 
the  iuce  flushed,  the  eyes  enftueed,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
Hpcfial  aensalinu  is  at  first  exalted,  bnt  afterwards  the  intellectual 
funutions  become  more  and  more  disturbed.  Ultimately  delirium 
18  etitablished,  and  coma  may  ensue.  (2.)  The  Vas<mlar  Si/.-^iem. 
The  pulse  ranojcs  from  80  to  l.:JO,  or  more,  and  the  heart's  action 
is  proportionally  rapid.  The  pnlse  is  liiird,  rolling  like  a  cord 
below  the  finger,  and  yieldiTig  but  little  to  its  pressure ;  or  an 
irregularity  of  movement  in  the  artery  may  exist,  and  tliUH  a  thrill 
or  jar  ia  imparted  to  the  finger.  There  is  increased  fulness,  aa  if 
the  vesfiel  were  itself  enlarged,  and  held  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
at  each  impnlse;  the  heart  is  acting  not  only  more  rapidly,  bnt  more 
powerfully  than  in  health  :  and  the  circulation  is  truly  accelerated. 
Krequency,  Imrdness,  thrilling,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  absent;  bnt 
fulness  may  be  wanting,  and  the  pulse  may  be  small  instead  of  I'nil, 
This  modification  is  chiefly  observed  during  serious  inflammatory 
action,  affectinj^  important  internal  organs  sitn-ited  in  the  abdomi- 
nal region.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  the  abdominal  pulse; 
the  artery  resembling  a  hard,  thrilling  thread,  rather  than  a  cord. 
This  pulse  always  exists  in  connection  with  great  nervous  depres- 
sion and  debilitated  though  rapid  cardiac  action  ;  to  which  circum- 
stance its  smalhiess  is  probably  due.  In  affections  of  the  brain,  on 
the  other  hand,  producing  coma,  the  pulse  is  commonly  slow  and 
full;  the  suspension  of  cerebral  influence  appearing  to  diminish 
the  rapidity,  without  affecting  the  force  of  the  heart's  action. 
There  are  idiosyncrasies  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  pulse 
may  be  naturally  slow  or  rapid — fifty  or  ninety;  and  this  must  be 
allowed  for,  wlien  previous  inquiry  has  satisfied  us  that  the  patient 
is  tlie  subject  of  such  peculiarity.  (3.)  The  Bespiratori/.  Respira- 
tion is  quickened  ;  the  lireath  is  felt  to  be  hotter  than  usual ;  and 
an  oppression  is  complained  of  in  the  chest,  (4,)  The  Digesthr. 
The  tongue  may  be  loaded,  white,  and  moist;  or  the  edges  and 
central  tip  may  bo  red  and  dry  ;  the  latter  is  probably  the  more 
frequent  combination.  (5.)  The  Secerning.  The  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions in  general  are  materially  diminished.  The  bowels  are 
constipated — mainly  from  want  of  mucous  secretion  from  their 
lining  membrane ;  the  skin  ia  hot  and  dry ;  the  mouth  is  parched  ; 
the  urine  ia  scanty,  higb-colored,  generally  acid,  sparingly  aqueous, 
and  holding  much  saline  matter,  with  comparatively  little  urea,  in 
solution.  (6.)  The  Nutritire.  Digestion  is  interrupted;  sola  assim- 
ilation; ns  tlie  fuver  advances,  so  does  emaciation;  and  strength 
is  more  and  more  prostrate. 
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The  cfaiilinesB,  often  amounting  to  ahiTering,  marka  the  date  of 
the  febrile  disturbance ;  and  rigors  more  ft^quentl j  attend  the 
commencement  of  spontaneoue  inflammation  than  of  inflammation 
caused  hy  external  injury. 

Regarding  the  consritntionat  state  characteristic  of  inflammatory 
fever,  some  important  general  conclusions,  especially  insisted  on  by 
Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Watson,  may  be  thus  shortly  stated  r 

(1.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
the  degree  or  intensity  of  internal  inflammations  and  the  constitu- 
tional fever  attending  them  ;  nor  is  tlie  fever  always  proportioned 
in  its  degree  of  violence  to  either  the  size  or  importance  of  the 
part  inflamed.  In  some  cases,  writes  Dr.  Alison,  where  we  are 
sure  that  we  have  had  inflammation  going  on  under  our  inspec- 
tion, to  extensive  efiusion  of  pus,  the  pulse  has  been  feeble,  the 
skin  cool  and  damp,  and  the  patient  exhausted  and  faint  on  the 
slightest  exertion  ;  while  in  others  th^re  is  high  and  more  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  in  some  of  these  the  organ  inflamed  has  been  so 
to  no  extent,  and  its  function  comparatively  little  afiected,  bat  yet 
the  patient  has  become  comatose  nearly  as  in  typhus,  and  died  so. 
Laennec  makes  an  observation  of  a  similar  kind  [Edin.  Med.  Journal, 
May,  1857) ;  and  Dr.  "Watson  observes  that  the  fever  may  be  high 
and  very  strongly  marked  in  that  common  complaint,  the  quinsy^ 
eynanehe  tonsillaris,  or  Umsillia,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  said  to 
imply  much  danger.  (2.)  The  situation,  the  extent,  and  the^degree 
of  the  local  inflammation  being  the  same,  the  fever  commonly  runs 
higher  in  young  and  in  plethoric  persona,  and  in  those  of  sanguine 
temperament,  than  under  opposite  conditions.  (3.)  Inflammatory 
fever  ie  modified  in  its  expression,  and  especially  in  the  characters 
of  the  pnlse,  by  the  nature  of  the  part  which  is  inflamed.  This  has 
been  already  alluded  to  in  regard  to  inflammations  of  the  abdo- 
men, where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  depressed,  and  the  pulse  is 
changed  accordingly,  tending  to  death  by  asthenia;  and  also  in 
reganl  to  the  brain,  when  the  mode  of  death  tends  to  be  by  coma, 
the  pulse  being  slow,  labored,  and  full.  (4.)  The  type  of  the 
inflammatory  fever  is  very  much  modified  by  constitutional  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  and  whether 
any  zymotic  disease  is  associated  with  the  local  inflammation.  (&.) 
The  inflammatory  fever  undergoes  a  further  change  of  type  {a.) 
when  suppuration  takes  place ;  (i.)  when  it  continues  long ;  and 
(r.)  when  mortification  or  gangrene  occurs  to  a  large  extent.  (6.) 
The  febrile  state  follows  generally  the  local  disease ;  but  (7.)  there 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pyrexial  condition,  and  the 
condition  of  infmnmatitm  in  a  part,  may  be  excited  in  some  instances 
conjointly ;  or,  at  all  events,  their  periods  of  commencement  may 
correspond  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  one  is  the 
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effect  of  the  other.  Obaervatione  are  much  wanted  as  to  the  exact 
ranges  of  temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermomet«r,  iii  cases 
of  inflammatory  fever,  and  so  to  verify  or  set  aside  Biich  general 
fltatemeiita  (aeo  Billroth,  in  Year-Book  of  f^yden.  Society  for  1861). 

WheQ  intlammation  proceeds  to  suppuration,  a  severe  paroxysm 
of  shivering  is  often  the  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  the  pus, 
aud  tLe  character  of  the  fever  undergoes  a  great  alteration  from 
that  just  described.  The  degree  of  the  fever  varies  greatly  even 
in  this  case,  for  a  most  copious  formation  of  pus  may  take  place 
from  a  mucous  membrane,  as  that  of  the  bronchi  or  urethra,  and 
yet  the  constitution  may  hardly  suffer  in  any  appreciable  degree; 
while  a  trifling  amount  of  pus  from  a  serous  membrane  will  often 
be  assuL-iated  with  fever  of  a  fatal  character. 

In  any  case  the  character  of  a  fever  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  constitution  of  the  patieut.  If  that  be  good,  the  fever  is 
attended  with  a  white  tongue,  with  little  tendency  to  become 
brown,  also  with  much  heat,  and  a  full,  strong  pulse.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  patient's  constitution  be  broken  or  impaired,  the  fever 
is  of  a  low  type — asihmic,  as  it  in  called.  The  event  of  suppuraliim 
is  generally  marked  by  a  riyor  of  greater  or  less  severity,  while  the 
fever  hitherto  has  been  sthenic.  It  is  (Ac  oroirrence  of  the  rigor  in 
the  course  of  the  inflammatory  febrile  state  which  gives  it  promi- 
nence and  importance.  It  generally  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
patieut,  and  indicatea  to  the  phyaican  that  pm  has  been  produced 
in  the  part  or  organ  inflamed.  As  soon  as  suppuration  is  com- 
plete, and  the  abscess  ripens,  or  pus  approaches  a  surface  to  be 
discharged,  and  especially  if  any  important  organ  is  its  seat,  the 
fever  tends  to  become  asthenic,  with  a  brown  tongue  and  a  rapid 
pulse,  while  the  local  pain  in  a  great  measure  subsides.  At  this 
period  the  abscess  must  open  spontaneously,  or  he  opened  by  art, 
otherwise  the  patient  may  be  in  danger.  The  opening  of  the 
abscess,  though  attended  with  much  pain  from  the  contracting  of 
the  inflamed  walls,  is  usually  followed  by  relief  of  all  the  constitu- 
^oual  symptoms;  the  pulse  rises,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite 
returns,  and  a  vinihle  and  immediate  amendment  takes  place.  If, 
however,  the  jiatient  has  been  exhausted  by  his  sufferings  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  relief  afforded  is  but  transient, 
the  pus  degenerates  into  sanies,  or  is  altogether  suppressed,  fever 
changes  its  type,  and  the  patieut  sinks,  too  enfeebled  to  establish 
the  reparatory  proee.sa, 

n.  Typhoid  Fever. — The  type  of  fever  known  by  this  name  is  a*- 
ikcTiic  or  m/ynannc.  Feeble  and  more  feeble  the  patient  becomes; 
the  pulse  sinks;  there  is  great  imjmirmcnt  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  tendency  to  collapse;  the  features  become  pinched,  shrunken, 
damp,  and   ghastly;    and   the    skin   is   covered  with  a  cold  and 
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clsmmy  perepl ration.  Bouietimee  these  adt/namu:  characters  may 
pass  iDto  that  typhoid  state  in  which  nervous  symptoma,  ench  as 
delirium,  somnolence,  and  tremors,  prevail.  These  characters  are 
known  as  nereous  or  ataxic.  Tlie  tongue  becomes  dry,  black,  and 
tremulous,  sordee  cover  the  teeth,  and  harden  on  the  lips  and 
angles  of  the  month.  Low  muttering  delirium,  stupor,  or  coma 
prevail;  tremors  affect  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  fieces  and 
urine  pass  unnoticed.  This  form  of  fever  sets  in  as  a  consequence 
of  some  untoward  or  unhealthy  tendency  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, such  as  when  mortification  of  the  part  occurs.  Any  cause, 
however,  by  which  the  syst«m  becomes  extensively  vitiated  will 
bring  about  this  form  of  fever.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  part 
should  die.  Putresc-ence  of  the  infiltrated  exudations  in  the  in- 
flamed  part,  degenerating  and  decomposing,  poison  the  fluids  cir- 
culating amongst  them,  and  so,  by  absorption,  may  induce  the 
typhoid  state.  If  this  happens  with  an  internal  organ,  the  event  is 
generally  indicated  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  all  pain,  at  which  the 
padent  often  appears  very  happy,  and  even  joyous,  while  to  the 
experienced  physician  its  sudden  cessation  is  assuredly  an  evil 
omen  (Watson),  The  most  important  vital  functions  are  deeply 
impaired  by  a  prolonged  existence  of  this  type  of  fever.  It  tends 
to  death  by  a  complete  sinking  of  the  circulation,  and  diminution 
and  loss  of  animal  heat;  or  deepening  stupor,  with  oppressed  res- 
piration, supervenes;  or  the  patient  dies  by  a  combination  of  both 
conditions, — asthenia  and  coma. 

III.  Heetic  Pever.— If  suppuration  continues  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  to  supply  the  process  with  material  to  form 
inflammatory  lymph  and  pus — if  the  inflammation  continues,  and 
becomes  chronic  as  to  time,  inflammatory  lymph  continuing  to  be 
exuded,  and  pus  continuing  to  form  in  profuse  quantity,  especially 
if  an  internal  organ  is  its  site — another  type  oi  febrile  symptoms  is 
apt  to  supervene,  constituting  hectic  fever.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  as  was  once  believed  and  taught,  that  hectic  feter  is  due, 
in  every  case  in  which  it  occurs,  to  the  continued  formation  of  pus. 
There  are  forms  of  hecHe  fever  unconnected  with  suppuration  any- 
where, but  associated  with  some  analogous  wasting  of  the  bodily 
substance;  for  example,  a  prolonged  secretion  of  milk  in  mothers 
who  suckle  their  infants  beyond  the  natural  period.  In  all  cases 
where  a  drain  upon  the  system  is  established  beyond  its  means, 
such  a  complex  morbid  condition  of  the  body  as  hectic  fever  may  be 
thus  induced,  and  the  mischief  may  not  be  revealed  by  any  other 
symptoms.  This  type  is  particularly  distinguished  from  tlie  in- 
flammatory and  typhoid  forms  of  fever  by  its  remarkable  intermis- 
uons,  which  are  usually  periodical ;  a  period  of  remission  and  a 
period  of  exacerbation  asnally  occurring  once,and  sometimes  twic 
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in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  ie  also  characteiized  by  an  excessive 
waste  of  the  tiflsuea  of  the  body;  aiul  the  sweating  which  attends 
the  paroxysms  eauses  groat  exhaufltion.  The  assimilative  and 
nervous  functions  are  coraiparativcly  unimpaired,  so  that  it  ia  a 
febrile  state  generally  of  very  long  continuance.  The  mind  remains 
perfectly  clear — often  vigorous  and  active — even  when  the  body  is 
debilitated:  and  if  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  are  tolera- 
>»ly  tree  from  I'ebrile  fxeitemeut,  the  licrdc  type  pf  fever  may  be 
protracted  much  beyond  what  at  tirst  sight  might  appear  credible; 
and  thus  it  is  sometimes  within  our  power  to  alleviate  greatly  this 
condition,  if,  however,  the  fever  does  not  abate  during  the  re- 
missions of  the  excessive  paroxysm,  when  sweating  contiuncs  pro- 
fuse, and  when  suppuration  or  other  wasting  discharge  is  excessive, 
the  fatal  termination  approaches  rapidly. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  this  form  of  fever  have  been  watched 
and  described  minutely  by  many  observers,  non-professional  as  well 
as  professional.  Tho/cciT  creeps  on  insidiously,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly; and  the  pliysician  is  at  first  led  to  suspect  its  existence  by 
a  very  slight  increased  frequenty  of  pulse,  and  a  small  degree  of 
heat  of  skin,  occurring  generally  towards  evening,  and  subsiding 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  day.  The  pulse  is  subject  to  tem- 
porary quick  excitement  from  slight  causes,  such  as  by  exertion,  by 
emotion,  or  by  food,  as  after  meals.  The  heat  is  espeeially  felt  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  excitement  of 
the  pulse  gradually  begins  to  be  more  and  more  easily  induced 
throughout  tlie  day;  and  towards  evening  the  general  exacerbation 
of  the  febrile  state  becomes  regular,  and  is  unmistakable.  Periodic 
exacerbations  or  febrile  paroxysms  occur  almost  invariably  towards 
evening,  and  remissions  now  become  distinctly  marked.  The  ex- 
acerbation reaches  its  height  about  midnight,  and  terminates  by  a 
profuse  perspiration  or  sweating  stage  towards  the  morning.  This 
sweating  is  sometimes  called  colliq'KiHre,  and  may  be  replaced  or 
accompanied  by  diarrhaa.  Occasionally  a  second  paroxysm  occui-s 
in  the  morning  after  breakliist  (Woon),  or  at  noon,  as  described  by 
Cullen;  and  as  a  midday  meal  was  common  in  his  day,  it  is  prolj- 
able  that  these  slighter  paroxysms  may  be  attributed  t-o  such  causes 
as  the  simple  taking  of  food.  Generally,  however,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  this  tyjic  of  fever,  the  interval  from  morning  till  towards 
the  atleruoon  and  evening  is  free  from  fever;  but  in  the  advanced 
stage  the  fever  becomes  nearly  constant,  while  the  evening  exacer- 
bations and  the  morning  sweats  remain  characteristic  to  the  end. 
The  pulse  of  the  hecllr  patient  ia  scarcely  ever  so  hard  and  full  as 
the  pulse  in  ivJlaruiiHihri/  fcfcr ;  uor  is  it  so  soft  and  compressible  ae 
the  pulse  of  the  fyphoid  patient.  It  expresses  a  middle  condition 
between  the  two,  of  very  variable  character,  both  ae  to  quickness 
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and  strength,  according  to  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  patient 
and  the  amount  of  febrile  reaction.  Often  during  the  paroxyem, 
or  during  temporary  excitement  from  slight  causes,  it  reachee  120 
beats  in  the  minate,  the  beat  being  performed  with  a  jerk,  as  if  the 
reealt  of  initation  apon  a  weakened  heart  ("Wood). 

The  heat  of  skin  during  the  paroxyem  is  often  considerable,  and 
always  distressing,  so  that  little  more  than  the  slightest  covering 
can  be  endured.  The  respirations  are  quick  and  short.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  face  is  so  characteristic  that  the  hectic  flush  of  the 
cheek,  Umited  to  a  spot  in  its  centre,  is  now  well  known.  The 
delicate  bright-red  color  and  circumscribed  Ibrm  of  the  flushed  f>pot 
contrast  strongly  and  often  beautifully  with  the  pale  cheek,  and  the 
bright  and  sparkling  eye  with  ite  sclerotic  of  pearly  whiteness.  The 
sarface  of  the  skin  is  harsh  and  diy,  and  towards  the  close  of  life 
the  re^oQ  of  the  ankles  are  apt  to  become  cedematous.  The  pa- 
tient loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  as  death  approaches  he  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly emaciated.  It  is  then  that  diarr/uBa  is  apt  to  supervene, 
and  to  aggravate  the  sweating,  so  as  completely  to  exhaust  the  re- 
maining strength.  The  mind,  unclouded  before,  gently  wanders 
now,  and  the  functions  of  life  cease,  generally  without  a  struggle. 
It  is  often  one  of  the  closing  symptoms,  most  strongly  marked,  in 
palmooaiy  consumption ;  and  the  non-professional  pen  of  our  great 
QOTelist,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  has  beautifully  portrayed  its  more 
striking  featnres  in  the  death  of  Smike: 

"  But  there  were  times,  and  often  too,  when  the  sunken  eye  was  too 
bright,  the  hollow  cheek  too  flushed,  the  breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in 
\U  couise,  the  frame  too  feeble  and  exhausted,  to  escape  their  regard 
and  notice.  There  is  a  dread  disease  which  so  prepares  its  victims,  as 
it  were,  for  death ;  which  so  refines  it  of  its  grosser  aspect,  and  throws 
around  familiar  looks  unearthly  indications  of  the  coniing  change, — a 
dread  disease,  in  which  the  struggle  between  soul  and  body  is  so  gradual, 
qaiet,  and  solemn,  and  the  result  so  sure,  that  day  by  day  and  grain  by 
grain  the  mortal  part  wastes  and  withers  away,  so  that  the  epirit  grows 
light  and  sanguine  with  it«  lightening  load ;  and  feehng  immortality  at 
hand,  deems  it  but  a  new  term  of  mortal  life, — a  disease  in  which  death 
and  life  are  bo  strangely  blended  that  death  takes  the  glow  and  hue  of 
life,  and  life  the  gaunt  and  grisly  form  of  death." 

The  forms  of  fever  now  noticed,  as  phenomena  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  inflammatory  process,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
various  fi/pes  which  the  febrile  state  may  assume. 
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Section  III. — Deoeneration  of  Tisbue. 

VeinitioTL—DeffCiierutioR  of  tissue  implies  suck  a  departure  from  the. 
normal  state  as  would  (jive  rise,  to  a  palpable  appearance  in  its  mimtte  ele- 
ments of  a  granular  disintegratioH  or  detritas;  or  of  any  deterioration 
whifh,  by  OtC  funclioitat  actions  of  repair  in  the  normal  state,  could  not 
}iarf  (irfii  lift  there,  nor  ban  risible. 

Pathology-— The  circuiiietanccs  under  which  denrenerationa  occur 
are  of  the  nature  of  decay  and  deaih.  For  example,  degeueratioo 
occurs  to  an  immense  extent  in  the  tissues  of  the  aged,  especiallj 
in  the  heart  and  arteriee,  and  to  n  less  extent  in  the  voluntary  iniis- 
cles  and  the  hard  textures.  Towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  a  part 
of  the  body,  degeneration  takes  place — as,  for  example,  in  the  tex- 
tures of  the  placenta,  when  utero-gestation  is  nearly  complete.  To 
BUch  degenerations  VirL-how  has  given  the  name  of  iicrrobiosis,  be- 
cause death  and  degeneration  seem  to  be  brought  abont  by  altered 
life  at  the  close  of  natural  existence.  In  this  respect  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that,  "As  we  begin  to  live  we  begin  to  die,"  A  spon- 
taneous wearing  out  of  living  parts  goes  on,  so  that  destruction  and 
annihilation  are  immediately  consequent  upon  life.  Softening  is  the 
ultimate  result  of  such  degeneration,  which  becomes  palpable 
chiefly  by  the  decided  friability  of  the  parts.  The  minute  elements 
of  tissue  lose  their  coherence,  and  at  last  really  liquefy,  so  that 
pulpy  or  fluid  products  take  their  place.  When  it  is  remembered, 
also,  Jiow  abundantly  a  granular  fatty  transformation  occurs  after 
death,  the  nature  of  degenerations  becomes  more  intelligible;  and 
my  friend.  Dr.  Lyons,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Catholic  Uiii- 
vcr&ity  of  Ireland,  instituted  a  series  of  observations  which  beauti- 
fully demonstrated  a  process  of  morphic  changes  of  tissues  through 
dissolution  and  decay,  till  tlie  mortal  parts  of  our  body  return 
"ashes  to  ashes"  and  "dust  to  dust."  To  these  morphic  changes 
he  has  given  the  uame  of  "Histolysis."  To  the  same  end  are  the 
demonstrations  of  Dr.  Quain,  regarding  the  conversion  of  muscle 
into  fat,  and  of  crude  flesh  generally  into  ad'pocere,  accounting  for 
the  enormous  fattinesa  of  certain  geological  strata  in  which  animal 
remains  are  abundant  (Mich-kus,  quoted  by  Simon}.  Such  experi- 
ments and  observations  as  those  of  Panum,  Melsens,  Ascherson, 
yiuge,  Lyons,  Simon,  Burdacli,  Wagner,  Michselis,  and  others,  and 
in  which  granules,  vesicles,  and  cell-forms  appear  to  arise  spontane- 
ously out  of  homogeneous  albuminous  fluid,  will  go  far  to  explain 
many  of  the  conflicting  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  inflammatory  products  just  described,  and  of  the  degenerations. 
Such  forms  may  undoubtedly  arise,  as  these  observers  show;  and 
having  arisen,  they  decompose  and  advance  through  changes  such 
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ft«  Dr.  Lyons  has  da^cribed  under  the  name  of  bistnh/sls,  '  On  the 
othorhand,  the  produelice  results  of  iiiflammatiou  untJoiibtcdlv  ^row 
from  lire-existing  tissue-elements,  as  iilread^'  deseribed. 

All  thi'se  degeiie rations  are  exainiilefl  of  alroph/  n-ilh  clmii^es  of 
lextiire  (Paoet),  as  difltinguishpd  from  nlrophi/  rcsidtint^  fi'oin  simple 
decrease  of  liuik,  the  organ  or  tisane  othi-rwiae  retaininn;  itn  usual 
form,  and  to  some  extent  its  function.  To  recognize  tlie  fLiliowing 
degcueraiionn  ailer  death,  the  employment  of  the  higiier  powers  of 
the  microscope  is  essential. 


((I.)  Fall*/  Dcgeneralion. 

AmongHt  the  degenerationa  which  are  brouf|;ht  aliout  hy  the  spou- 
tftDcous  wearing  mw  of  living  parts,  the  most  widely  spread,  and  the 
most  important,  is  unqui'stiuniibly  the  fi^llil  ilif/eiiirntioii.  It  is  at- 
tended by  ft  continually  iuei-eaaing  accumubition  of  fat,  which  re- 
places the  minute  elements  of  tissue  in  diD'erent  organs;  and  Simon 
t'onchides  generally,  regarding  tlie  (iresencL*  of  nil  or  fat  in  textures 
uDinflanied,  that  it  is  essentially  a  sign  of  weakness  or  of  death, 
representing  decomposition  of  effective  inattri.il.  In  such  nra-ohio.v-'' 
the  elements  of  iho  tissue  completely  perish,  and  are  replaced  by 
fat-griuudes.  Esainjiiea  of  tins  degeneration  may  be  seen  in  the 
minute  elements  of  muscle,  especially  of  the  heart;  also  tii  the  acini 
of  the  li^'er,  contiguous  to  the  capillaries  into  which  the  Inanches  of 
the  purtal  vein  break  np;  and  in  such  degeneration  the  cells  ulti- 
mately disappear,  leading  to  loss  of  substjmce  and  atropliy  of  the 
gliind ;  in  the  bloodvessels,  in  the  corpora  lalen  of  the  ovaries,  in  the 
renal  epithelium,  and  in  many  pathological  prodncts,  such  as  pus, 
lohercle,  cancer,  and  the  like,  whun  in  process  of  decay;  and,  in 
i4iort,  iu  nearly  all  cell-structures,  this  degeneration  is  known  to 
occur,  except,  perhaps,  red  blood -corpuscles  and  tlie  eluments  of 
iierve-tissue. 

In  every  texture  the  degeneration  becomes  evident  in  a  similar 
manner.  Isolated,  extremely  minute  globules  of  fat  appear  iu  the 
cell-contents,  and  becoming  more  abundant,  they  gradually  till  uj) 
the  cell-cavity.  I'siially  the  fat-grainde.-i  appear  at  some  distance 
from  the  nucleus;  but  ultimately  tJiey  lie  as  close  to  each  other  as 
in  the  eUostrum  corpusdes  of  milk.  At  last  the  nucleus  is  no  longer 
visible,  and  the  membrane  of  the  cell  finally  disappears — |irobahly 
by  a  species  of  solution.  If  the  degeneration  occurs  in  the  more 
rigid  structures,  us,  for  example,  in  the  walls  of  arteries,  the  fatty 
granules  retain  the  form  of  the  cell  which  they  replace.  Such  de- 
generation in  arlei'ies  is  first  seen  in  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
composing  the  innermost  layer  of  the  internal  coat.  Afterwards 
the  intermediate  snbstanee  softens,  the  degenerate  fat-granule 
Tot.  I.  » 
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masses  fall  asunder,  and  the  current  of  blood  may  carry  away  the 
partulea  of  fat  with  it.  Thus  a  number  of  uneven  places  {cica- 
triciul-Iike  loss  of  tissue)  may  be  produeed  upon  tiie  sni-face  of  the 
larger  vessels  without  the  appearance  of  ulceration  (Virchow). 

In  fatty  dtsgoueratioii  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  there  is  dis- 
coloration of  its  whole  substance.  It  assumes  generally  a  pale,  yel- 
low hue,  with  peculiar  spots  on  the  papillary  muscles.  Short,  yel- 
low streaks,  which  comniuiiieute  with  (iach  other,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  direction  of  the  primitive  fasciculi,  and  pervading  the  substance 
of  the  papillary  muaeles. 

Yellow  sorteiiiiigof  the  brain  is  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration,  and 
this  yellowneaa  is  due  to  the  accnmnlation  of  finely  granular  fat. 
At  every  point  where  fatty  degeneration  attains  a  high  pitch,  great 
opaeity  will  ahvays  preeent  itself.  A  transparent  part  becomes 
opaque,  as  in  the  cornea,  where  the  fatty  clouding  marks  the  areas 
senilis,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Canton,  iu  persona  past  middle 
llftf,  and  which  has  been  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  existence  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  other  more  important  organs,  although  Ujb 
importance  of  the  sign  may  have  been  exaggerated.  In  some  torni 
of  Brighfs  disease  the  nrinilcroue  tubules  become  filled  with  fattily 
degenerated  epithelium,  which  appears  on  the  surface  as  opaque 
spots. 

Additional  examples  of  this  fatty  degeneration  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  fatli/  tiller,  and  in  moUidcJi  ossium,  atrophied  renal  capsules,  and 
thymus  gland,  and  the  muscles — voluntary  as  well  as  involuntary — 
the  fatty  dogeucrations  of  the  placenta,  of  cartilage,  of  bone,  and  of 
morbid  growths :  indeed,  there  ie  no  kind  of  tissue,  healthy  or  mor- 
bid, which  may  not  undergo  fatty  dcgenerution. 

AV'hc'U  the  normal  structure  of  the  part  is  thus  transformed  into 
fat,  it  is  ultimately  destroyed,  and  the  place  of  the  histological  ele- 
ments; is  gradually  occupied  by  a  purely  emulsive  mass — a  kind  of 
milk  or  fatty  debris — that  is,  amorphous  accumulation  of  liilty 
particles  in  a  more  or  less  highly  albuminous  fluid  (Vibghow), 

With  reference  to  fatty  degeneration  in  particular  organs,  see  the 
account  given  of  local  diseases. 


(6.)  Mineral  Defeneration — Petrifaction. 

The  process  which  is  followed  by  tissues  undergoing  this  form  of 
degeneration  is  very  similar  to  that  described  in  the  previous  para- 
graphs; but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  mineral  de- 
generation as  distinct  from  ossification.  Formerly  every  kind  of 
tissue  condensed  to  the  same  degree  as  a  bone  was  considered  ossi- 
fied, and  the  condition  described  as  "ossification."  But  although  a 
part  may  have  lime  in  its  intercellular  substance,  and  althuugh 
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stelUtc  cells  may  be  preeent  iu  it,  yet  it  may  be  merely  "calcified," 
or,  as  Virchow  terms  it,  " petrifiar'  tissue,  iind  thia  condition  he 
briefly  dej«cribe3  aa  ••petrifaction."  Patbological  ossification  preaup- 
piwes  tljat  the  tissue  or  jisirt  which  ossifies  is  called  iuto  esisttjnce 
hy  growth,  and  not  tbat  a  previou'ily  existing  tissue  or  part  merely 
a«saii>«^tbe  furni  of  liarduessof  bone  bv  absorbing  calcareous  salts. 
Oftsification  always  hegina  by  a  growth  of  new  tissue;  and  deposi- 
tion of  oulcureous  salts  in  its  substance  does  not  take  place  till  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Calcification  or  Petrifaction  18  a  degeneration  comparatively  more 
frei^uent  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  and  occurs  most  coiumonly  in 
canes,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  calcifications  generally,  and  where 
culcnreous  salts  are  set  free  at  other  points  in  the  Bysteui,  to  circu- 
late wii^i  tlie  juices  (Virchow).  The  lesion  is  to  be  distinguished 
also  from  atkcro/ii'J  of  the  arteries.  In  both  comlitious  the  artery 
may  be  felt  to  be  a  hard  and  rigid  tube,  with  a  calcareous  feel  to  the 
knife  or  the  touch.  A  careful  examination  microscopically  will 
show  that  the  degeneration  is  in  the  middle  coat,  that  ralciji'^olion 
ot  jietrifaetion  of  the  minute  muscular  cell-elements  has  taken  place, 
and  that  the  fibre-cells  of  the  circular  fibre  coat  are  tnmsfonned  into 
calcareous  spindle-shaped  bodies.  The  degeneration  may  also  in- 
vade surrounding  parts,  while  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery  may 
be  uiicbunged.  The  larger  arteries  are  often  brittle,  from  the 
mineral  degcneraiion  of  their  tissue— associated  often  with  fatty 
degeneration  (atheroma).  Patches  or  plates  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stance may  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  middle  coat  after  the  inner 
membrane  is  stripped  off.  When  the  sinallev  vessels  undergo  the 
mineral  degeneration,  the  deposit  resembles  particles  of  oil ;  and 
the  nature  of  such  an  appearance  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
a[iplioation  of  mineral  acids,  which  will  dissolve  the  mineral  matter 
with  efiervesceuce. 

Ner\'e-cells,  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  brain,  the  pia  mater, 
and  the  choroid  plexus,  are  all  liable  to  undergo  the  mineral  de- 
generation. Exudations  and  new  growths  are  similarly  liable.  Dr. 
Bennett  has  seen  the  gall-bladder  converted  into  a  calcareous  shell, 
and  the  pericardium  into  an  unyielding  box  of  mineral  matter  in- 
closing the  heart.  The  cardiac  valves  are  thus  often  covered  with 
mineral  incrnstutious.  Cancer  and  tubercle-growths  may  be  trans- 
formed by  the  mineral  degeneration  ;  and  Dr.  Bennett  has  shown 
how  the  calcareous  transformation  of  tubercles  is  the  natural  mode 
of  arresting  their  advance. 

The  degeneration  may  follow  upon  the  metastasis  of  calcareous 
«alt^.  not  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  iu  cases  of  caries  of  the  bones, 
necrosis,  or  osseous  cancer.  I  have  seen  specimens  in  the  most 
interesting  eoileetiou  of  Professor  Virchow  which  show  that  metas- 
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tatic  deposits  of  bone-earth  have  taken  plat-o  in  the  lunga  and  in 

the  etoiHiioh  iiiidor  surh  circiimstunces.  Couaidcrable  portmiis  of 
the  pulmonary  tissiio  were  aih-ijiiyl  or  petrififd,  without  any  apparL-ut 
injury  to  the  perniealiilitj  of  the  respiratory  passages.  The  lesion 
in  the  lung  looked  like  a  portion  of  fine  bathino;  aponge.  Tin-  mu- 
cous niembrune  ol"  the  stoiuaeh  was  in  like  manner  transformed 
into  a  calcified  or  puirijial  mass.  It  felt  like  a  rasp,  and  gruted  under 
the  knife,  so  that  ihe  stoiaach-tubes  seemed  imbedded  in  a  stiiiened 
maas.  The  tine  fibrous  orconneetive  tissues  are  the  basis  of  Hueh 
de^ueration,in  which  the  lime-aalta  find  arestiug-plaee;  and  lieuce 
the  defjeneration  is  seen  to  oeenr  in  fibrous  tumors,  in  serous  mem- 
branes, in  the  parenehyraa  of  lungs  and  stomaeh  (as  in  the  instance 
juet  mentioned),  in  elcatrix  tissue  ou  the  akin,  iu  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  in  Ihe  eouneetive  tissue  of  musele  sheath,  as  well  of  the  heart 
asof  eomniou  musele;  in  the  tunica  albugiuea,  in  the  fibrins  coagula 
iu  the  heart's  cavities,  in  aneurismai  saes,  and  in  the  thyroid  and 
pineal  glands.  The  cretitications  of  tibrine,  of  pus,  of  tuberele,  of 
cancer,  of  vegetations,  of  eoagula,  all  pertain  to  tiiis  form  of  degene- 
ration ;  and  the  proeess  may  be  traced  through  all  stages  of  progres- 
sive degeneration  from  the  pu!p-Uke  condition  to  cement-like,  com- 
piiet,  calculous  concretion,  as  in  the  phlebolite  of  veins ;  also  in  the 
turbid,  chalky,  speedily  condensing  juice  of  the  cysts  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  the  cell-iucrustatious  of  the  pineal  gland  concretions, 
as  well  as  in  the  calcification  oi snmonwh  and  cancers.  "Willi  regard 
to  the  degeneration  as  seen  in  tumors,  Mr.  Paget  describes  two 
methods  by  wbieli  it  advances,  namely,  a  peripho'al  and  an  inlerslitlal 
ealcilication.  The  former  is  the  rarer  of  the  two.  In  this  form  of 
dogeueration  the  fibrous  tumor  is  seen  to  be  coated  with  a  thin, 
rinigh.  nodulated  layer  of  chalky  or  bone-like  substance.  In  the 
interstitial  form  the  degeneration  is  interspersed  throughout  the 
tumor,  and  so  arranged  that  by  maceration  a  heavy  hard  mass  ia 
obtained,  variously  knotted  and  branched,  like  a  lump  of  hard  coral 
(Paget,  Sarijical  Fatfiologj/,  vol.  ii,  p.  139). 


(r.)   P'r/meiil-Dfiijeti^railmi — P'lipnmtatian. 

In  thJM  degenei-alion  /I'l/inriil  takes  the  place  of  tlie  minute  tissue- 
elements,  as  fat  or  lime  ihd  in  the  jn-cviously-described  conditions. 
It  ia  seen  iu  mueus-corpuseies,  as  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  iu  the 
pulmonary  epithelium,  in  the  acini  of  the  liver,  in  the  epidermic 
tissue,  in  the  corpuscU-s  of  the  blood  in  ague  and  mtl'iniriitia.  As 
in  the  former  degeneration,  so  iu  this  one,  a  distinction  must  be 
earefnily  made  between  fatrgranule  celts  and  ]>igmentation,  for  in 
lioth  eases  apparently  the  same  image  is  offered  to  ^'iew. 

The  fatrgranule  cells  appear  as  brownish-yellow  corpuscles,  but 
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their  individual  particles  have  no  poeitive  color;  whereas  the  pig- 
mcnt^elle  contain  unqueBtionahle  gray,  hrown,  or  black  molecules 
of  pigment,  which  are  opaque  (Virchow).  The  diagnoBie  between 
the  two  is  important,  as  in  the  brain,  for  example,  where  both  eorta 
of  granule-cells,  namely,  pigment^eelle  and  fat-cells,  may  exist  side 
by  side.  The  former  points  to  apoplexy  having  existed,  the  pig- 
ment originating  probably  in  a  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  effused  blood,  the  fat  to  cerebral  softening.  Therefore  it  is  of 
importance  for  the  pathological  interpretation  of  the  diseased  con- 
dition to  distinguish  between  pigment  and  fat  in  the  granular  form. 
Such  pigmeut  or  coloring  matter  is  insoluble  in  potash  and  acids — 
even  in  nitric  acid. 

In  mucus-corpuscles  or  catarrhal  cells  the  pigment  exists  in  the 
form  of  grayish-black  granules.  They  give  rise  to  tlie  smoky  gray 
spots  which  are  brought  up  in  great  quantity'  in  the  sputa  in  ca- 
tarrhal states  of  the  pulmonary  passages;  and  to  an  extreme  degree 
where  accumulating  masses  of  proliferating  epithelium  take  place, 
as  in  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  in  the  phthisis  of  colliers,  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Wm.  Thomson  {Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vols,  xx  and 
xxi). 

In  the  condition  known  as  melancEmia  (which,  like  leuk(ania,  has 
cells  circulating  in  the  blood,  having  made  their  way  into  it  from 
definite  organs)  the  cells  contain  black  pigment;  in  the  latter  case 
{Uukasmia)  the  cells  arc  colorless.  In  melancemia  colored  elements 
are  met  with  in  the  blood  wliicli  do  not  belong  to  it  (Stiebel,  Vir- 
chow, ScHOSLEix,  Heinrich,  Meckel,  Frerichs,  and  Tiori).  These 
pigment-cells  in  the  blood  were  first  seen  to  occur  iu  the  historj-  of 
melanotic  tumors,  and  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of 
particles  from  the  tumors  into  the  blood.  This  is  not  yet  verified 
by  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  enhvrged  spleens  per- 
vaded by  black  pigment  that  the  change  in  the  blood  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  such  cases,  the  color  being  dne  to  the  absorption  of 
colored  particles  from  the  spleen.  The  cla*8  of  cases  which  are 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  black  pigment  in  the  blood  are  tliose  of 
malarious  diseases,  e.  g.,  intermiUent  fevers,  and  especially  in  persons 
who  have  been  long  afflicted  with  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  In  such  cases  Virchow  found  in  the  blood  of  the  heart 
cells  containing  such  pigment;  and  the  cells  that  bore  the  color 
resembled  in  size  aud  form  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles;  but 
there  were  also  other  cells  of  an  oblong  form  and  nucleated,  within 
which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  large  black  granules  were  to  he 
seen.  It  is  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  intermittent  fever  that 
such  pigment-degeneration  occurs.  Such  pigment  is  seen  to  aecn- 
mulate  in  the  minute  capillaries'  of  the  brain,  attaching  to  the 
points  of  divieion  of  the  small  vessels,  and  sometimes  associated 
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with  the  comatose  and  apoplectic  forms  of  intermittent  fever. 
Siich  pigment  is  also  seeu  in  tlie  minute  hepatic  vessels  (Frerichs), 
where  it  ultimately  gives  rine  to  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver.  In  a  specimen  of  liver  preserved  at  tbe  museum  of  the 
Military  Medical  School,  a  deposition  of  melanotic  pigment  in  a 
granular  i'nrni  is  i-isihle  amongst  the  interlobular  connective  tis- 
ane, following  mainly  the  course  of  hloodveasela  in  an  irregular 
manner;  and  this  case,  like  all  the  others  yet  recorded,  was  asBO- 
ciiited  with  a  large  Iihick  spleen.  The  contamination  of  the  Mood 
in  these  cases  seems  due  to  a  degeneration  commencing  iu  the 
spleen. 

In  posUworlem  lestinns  the  textTires  are  thus  seen  to  be  very  vari- 
ously tinted,  red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  or  black,  generally  result- 
ing from  chemical  alteration  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  or 
bile.  The  red  pigments,  as  a  rule,  are  due  to  tbe  altered  hiematine, 
originally  of  a  yellow  color;  and  which  is  the  common  origin  of 
three  different  kinds  of  crystaia, — (1.)  Crystals  of  Hannatoidine 
are  the  most  frequent  products  of  blood-degeneration  (Vikchow). 
These  are  formed  spontaneously  in  the  body  out  of  bfematine;  and 
in  their  most  perfect  form  present  the  shape  of  oblique  rhombic 
columns  of  a  yellow-red  color,  or,  in  thicker  pieces,  of  a  deep 
rnby-red.  In  little  plates  it  frequently  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  uric  acid.  In  the  majority  of  eases  the  crystals  are  of 
extreme  minuteness — difficult  to  resolve,  even  with  a  power  of  300 
diameters.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  mineral 
acids,  and  alkalies;  and  exhibit  a  peculiar  play  of  green,  blue,  rose- 
tint,  and  yellow  colors,  under  tbe  action  of  concentrated  mineral 
acids.  If  largo  masses  of  extravaeated  blood  eontinne  to  lie  for 
any  length  of  time,  this  is  the  substance  into  which  the  blood  is 
transformed.  An  apoplectic  clot  in  the  brain,  for  example,  is  re- 
paired by  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  undergoing  this  transforma- 
tion, and  the  color  of  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  due  to  the  crystals  of 
htemaioidine.  ^VHicn  a  young  woman  menstruates,  also,  the  cavity 
of  the  Graefian  vesicle,  from  which  the  ovnim  escaped,  becomes 
filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and  nltirnately  hfemalokliiie  crystals  are 
the  last  memoriiils  of  the  event  (Virchow).  Miimatoidiite  is  also 
allied  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

(2.)  Crystals  of  Ilirminv,  arising  out  of  hwmnliiie,  differ  from 
hcpinaloidiiu:  in  this,  that  hitherto  they  are  only  known  as  artificial 
products  which  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  the  human  body.  They 
are  of  a  dark-hrowni  color.  (3.)  Rectangular  crystals  or  spicutea  of 
Hiriniilo-cri/''^  la  I  fin  c. 

Tbe  yellow  pigments  are  due  to  blood  very  much  dissolved  or 
di^^persed,  as  in  eccliymosiB,  or  to  bile,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  the 
blood,  and  tinges  all  the  textures.     Coloring  matter  due  to  bile 
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may  be  recognized  in  the  urine  by  the  play  of  colors  it  gives  with 
nitric  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  acid  gives  a  green  hue;  and,  as 
more  acid  ie  added,  blue,  purple,  violet,  and  a  red  or  brown  yellow 
color  will  ultimately  appear.  Of  the  brown  and  durk  pigments 
there  are  two  kinds.  One  kind  loses  color  on  the  addition  of  nitro- 
mariatic  acid  or  chlorine  water;  the  other  resists  not  only  these 
agenta,  but  even  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe.  This  latter  pigment 
consists  of  carbon.  The  former  is  a  peculiar  secretion  formed 
within  cells,  or  is  a  transformation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  (Bennett).  Blue  and  purple  pigments  have  been  seen  in 
nrine  containing  ttroxavthin,  or  the  Indican  of  Schunk;  and  illus- 
trate the  close  connection  subsisting  between  animal  and  vegetable 
coloring  matters  (Parkes  On  Urine,  p.  198).  For  much  more  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  nature  of  pigmentation,  consult  Ben- 
nett's Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  249. 

(rf.)  Amyloid  or  Albuminoid  Degeneration. 

This  DK^rbid  process  is  one  in  which  the  normal  textural  ele- 
ments of  many  organs  and  tissues  are  transformed  into  a  peculiar 
substance,  which  has  suggested,  on  the  one  hand,  an  alliance  (in 
some  respects  only)  with  the  chemical  characters  of  amyloid,  com- 
pounds, and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  albuminous  substances  similar 
to  those  which  pervade  the  tissues  of  fcetal  life. 

Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  was  the  fii-st  to  collect  the  facts 
regarding  this  peculiar  form  of  disease,  and  to  put  them  promi- 
nently forward.  He  proved  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  animal 
economy  of  a  degeneration,  distinguished  by  the  production  of  the 
peculiar  substance  to  be  described,  which  gradually  takes  the  place 
of  normal  elements  in  the  tissues  so  diseased.  But  Dre.  Gairducr 
and  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh,  had  anticipated  many  of  the  views  and 
descriptions  of  tlie  Berlin  Professor,  and  quite  independently  of 
Virchow,  they  initiated  in  this  country  the  first  steps  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  verj-  remarkable  degeneration.  They  showed  that 
the  waxy  condition  of  the  liver  and  kidney  was  due  to  the  same 
change  as  that  which  was  seen  to  take  place  in  the  spleen.  These 
valuable  communications  were  made  to  the  Physiological  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  and  an  account  of  them  may  be  read  in  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  Feb.  1854,  p.  186,  and  also  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  Notwithstanding  these  researches,  and 
those  of  Dps.  Harris,  Alridge,  and  others  in  this  country,  we  have 
much  still  to  learn  regarding,  (1.)  The  conditions  under  which 
this  degeneration  occurs;  (2.)  The  forms  in  which  it  exists;  and 
(3.)  The  symptoms  of  the  lesion. 

This  degeneration  has  been  long  known  by  a  variety  of  names. 
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For  many  yeurii  the  morbid  anatumiut  haa  been  tamiliar  witli  a 
"  bacun-like,"  or  "  lardaceous"  iiifiltrutiou  of  several  solid  orgaua 
of  the  boily.  ami  esjiufiuliy  of  the  ripleeii  ami  the  iivtir.  Port^tl  ami 
Abcrcrombie  dfat-rihi'd  ihi'  morbid  liomlition  in  tho  liver  as  a  "  lar- 
daceous  de^ateratioix ;"  and  Hodgkin  and  Brij^ht  tleaci-ibed  tlie  Bame 
diaeasL'  us  an  "  allnimiii'iiin  i»Jillrittiu»."  In  1842  Rokilannky  wus 
iho  tirat  U}  givf  ii  di'ar  account,  lunl  to  dt'scribti  in  detail  the  "luy- 
daceous"  iiitillration  of  the  kidney  with  an  "  al/mmitiou^f"  transparent 
Bubs(uiii.-e,  The  k-Bioii  so  doBcrihed  constitutes  bis  fightb  form  of 
"  Brifrht'H  iliaeitau,"  But  Rokitsinsky  miide  no  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  inlillraled  material,  lie  simjiiy  assumed,  from  itn  gene- 
ral apijearaiioe,  that  it  was  of  an  nllHiiuinous  nature,  and  he  rightly 
recognized  its  pathogenetic  rehuiuiis  to  certain  cachexise.  Budd 
baa  described  the  disease  as  "■  scrofuloH)^  i:.iihir<ji'iiirnt  of  /he  Urer." 
Oppolzer  and  Sebrant  have  described  the  leaion  by  the  name  of 
"coUoitt,"  and  Barou  by  the  name  of  "  car>iiJicat.iou."  Tlie  jiatbolo- 
^8ts  of  this  country  have  hilliorto  described  organs  so  diseased 
under  the  temi  of  "  iraj-;/  ilri/cncrnfion." 

Such  are  the  names,  derived  from  appeurances  generally,  under 
wliieh  the  pecuiiiir  degeneration  haa  been  deseribod  before  miero- 
Bcopic  examination  demonstrated  the  Htrnctures  im]dicated. 

Chemistry  and  micro-ehemical  investigations  havu  modified  ibe 
views  regarding  tlie  nature  of  tlie  disease,  and  now  and  then  have 
led  to  moditieiitions  in  the  nomenclature.  L'uder  this  kind  of  in- 
quisitive investigation  it  has  been  described,  (1.)  By  Vircbow  under 
tlie  nuirie  of  '■'■iiiiUuiil  aiitj/twl,"  he  believing,  from  tlie  behavior  of 
the  trunsfornied  substance  with  iodine  and  sulphui'ic  acid,  that  the 
aubstanee  must  be  classified  with  the  vegetable  carbo-bydrogens — 
cellulose  and  starch.  (2.)  Meckel  retains  the  name  of  "  lardaceoiin" 
or  "  cholcskTiiic  dincai,!;,"  believing  that  the  essential  chariieter  of 
the  degeneration  consists  in  the  development  of  a  peculiar  fatty  or 
lardaeeous  matter,  of  the  nature  of  cholesterine.  (3.)  The  more 
extended  and  definite  examinalions  by  Friedreich  and  Kekule  have 
shown  that  the  substance  of  the  purest  amyloid  degeneration  more 
closely  resembles  the  albuminous  principles  than  any  other  substance 
we  know  of;  and  (4.)  Schmidt  lias  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  yet  definitively  settled  as  to  the 
exact  natiu-e  of  the  substance  into  which  the  tissues  are  trans- 
formed in  the  so-called  aiiii/loid  ihgeneralion,  but  tbo  weight  of  evi- 
dcnce  points  to  its  being  allminen  in  some  form ;  and  the  albumi- 
noid deposits  in  the  spleen  of  children,  so  well  described  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  mast  be  classed  as  examjilos  of  this  degeneration,  and 
probal)ly  also  the  special  lesions  in  rwkds. 

Investigations  relating  to  ainyloid  degenerations  have  taken 
especially  two  directiona.     Pathologists  have  endeavored,  (1.)  To 
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.wee  the  eztenBioD  of  the  progress  of  degeneration  throughout 
various  tissues  aod  organs  of  the  hody;  (2.)  To  determine  the 
eeeeutial  nature  of  the  material  into  whic-b  the  tissue  is  converted. 

It  was  Professor  Virehow  who  first  turned  the  inquiry  into  the 
direction  it  has  now  taken,  and  which  has  given  a  remarkable 
interest  to  the  micro^hemieal  investigation  of  the  substance  into 
which  the  minute  elements  of  the  tissues  and  organs  are  trans- 
formed in  amyloid  degeneration.  Yirchow  stated  that  the  large 
Malpigbian  sacculi  in  ilie  spleen  (which,  in  some  instances,  looked 
like  boiled  grains  of  sago)  were  sometimes  composed  of  a  substance 
which  gave  the  chemical  reactions  of  cellulose,  as  seen  in  plants. 
Cellulose  and  starch  are  both  vegetable  constituents — "  isomeric" 
forms  of  some  common  material ;  and  what  gave  special  interest  to 
the  observation  of  Virehow  was  the  discovery  that  cellulose  is  also 
an  element  in  the  covering  or  skin  of  the  "  Tunicata" — a  genus  of 
acephalous  mollusca — and  therefore  not  a  constituent  of  only  vege- 
table organization. 

Tliis  discovery  of  cellulose  in  animal  tissue  induced  Virehow  to 
look  for  it  or  its  analogue — namely  "  starch" — in  the  human  sub- 
ject. He  recognized  it  in  the  corpora  awytacea  of  the  brain.  These 
contain  a  substance  chemically  related  to  starch  or  cellulose;  and 
these  bodies  were  first  seen  and  named  by  Purkinje,  who  gave 
them  the  name  they  have,  not  on  account  of  chemical  characters, 
but  because  he  observed  them  to  be  laminated  like  starch.  Of 
these  corpora  amylacca  there  are  two  kinds,  namely, — (I.)  ^Mineral 
bodies  with  concentric  circles  more  or  less  soluble  in  mineral  acids; 
(2.)  Others  which  assume  a  blue  tint  with  iodine,  and  a  violet 
i-olor  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  relations 
of  these  two  kinds  to  each  other  are  still  unknown.  The  first  are 
the  calcareous  particles  known  as' brain-sand ;  and  ^oMwere  at  first 
described  under  the  name  of  "corpora  amylavea"  by  Virehow, 
which  has  led  to  some  confusion.  The  term  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  those  bodies  which,  by  physical  and  chemical  characters,  are 
assimilated  to  starch.  The  mineral  bodies  erroneously  described 
ss  corjxtra  amylacea  are  chiefly  found  in  the  cysta  of  the  choroid 
plexus  and  in  the  pineal  gland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  starch- 
like  bodies  have  been  found  by  Virehow,  liokitansky,  Scherer, 
Kiiltiker,  Bush,  and  other  observers,  in  the  ependyma  of  the  ventri- 
wles,  the  septum  iucidum,  the  fornix,  the  aitdiiory  and  the  optic  nerves, 
and  also  in  the  prostatic  ducts.  Concentric  lamination  of  these 
bodies  is  not  always  present;  nor  i?  the  reaction  with  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid  constant.  For  these  reasons  Virehow  began  to  ex- 
amine those  organs  whose  morbid  state  wns  described  by  the  names 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  given  to  thefatty  or  waxy  spleen. 
He  implied  solutions  of  nitric  acid,  which,  when  hot,  gave  a  yellow 
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hue;  he  apjilied  caustic  ammonia,  which  gave  a  brown  color;  and 
from  behavior  with  reagents  generally,  he  concluded  that  the  sub- 
stauee   was  "  ALBUMtNOiD"  in    its   nature.     Indiiie   and   gui|>ljuric 

aeiil  were  subaeqiienlly  tried.  Iodine  alone  gave  a  etrong  yellow- 
red;  sulphuric  acid  being  added,  developed  a  blue  color,  passing 
into  a  strong  violet  hue.  An  excess  of  acid  destroyed  the  violet 
hue,  causing  a  dark  hrown-red  color,  passing  into  yellow.  Meckel, 
subsequently  to  these  observations  of  Virchow,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  four  forma  of  this  waxy  material — that  the 
basis  of  them  all  was  a  peculiar  fat  allied  to  cholesterine  rather 
than  to  Btareh — ^tbat  various  sapouaeeous  products  are  formed, 
ending  in  the  development  of  cholesterine;  and  although  be  did 
not  sustain  his  statement  by  anything  like  sufficient  proof,  he  made 
the  injportant  discoveiy  that  it  was  the  system  of  small  arteries 
and  oapilliiries  which  first  suHereii  in  this  degeneration. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cheniieal  nature  of  the  lesion  becomes  still 
more  interesting  when  connected  with  the  obsorvationa  and  discov- 
eries of  Bernard,  Pavy,  and  other?,  on  the  "sugar-prnducing" 
functions  of  the  liver,  and  on  the  material  so  formed,  whieh  may 
be  separated  by  chemical  processes,  and  has  been  recently  shown 
by  Dr.  Robert  McDonnell  to  be  a  substance  whieh  enters  largely 
into  the  constitution  of  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  embi-yo  iPi'ocefd. 
Buyal  Sonctu,  vol.  xii,  p.  47H).  The  residts  of  these  inquiries  bring 
the  "starchy  substances"  of  animals  in  very  close  physiological 
alliance.  The  material  so  found  has  been  called  inditfereutly, 
"glycogene,"  "  amyloid  matter,"  "  zoo-amyline,"  or  "  animal 
starch."  It  owes  its  origin,  not  to  any  direct  function  of  the  organ, 
but  its  formation  seems  to  take  place  almost  immediately  upon 
contact  with  albuminous  matter,  when  this  remarkable  product  is 
the  result,  and  which  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  powder.  It  seems 
capable  of  being  produced  in  greatest  abundance  by  the  hepatic 
tissue;  but  its  formnlion  may  proceed  at  any  part  of  the  vascular 
capillary  system.  If,  therefore,  it  is  thus  formed  normally,  it  may 
also  be  formed,  retained,  or  transformed  in  a  morbid  way.  In 
diabclts  we  have  an  JTistance  of  the  transformation  of  the  product 
into  sugar,  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  at  large;  and  which  is  so 
discharged  by  the  urine. 

The  amyloid  degeneration  we  are  now  considering  has  thus  had 
various  names  to  denote  its  presumed  chemical  nature,  nanicly, — 
(1.)  Cellulose  degerieraimi ;  (2.)  Amyloid  deijeveratioji ;  (3.)  Cholesterine 
dw^se :  and  now  (4.)  Alhinnmoid  defeneration. 

The  analysis  of  the  pure  matter  is  very  defective.  Such  as  it  is, 
it  shows  the  substance  to  be  albuminoid,  and  combined  with  nifrofjni 
rather  than  ■■<tarch  :  and  those  who  describe  the  reaction  of  relhdosi: 
and  slareh  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  seem  only  to  agree  wil 
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each  other  in  giving  singularly  diversified  descriptions  of  color, 
which,  perhaps,  to  those  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  Wilson  on  color-blindness,  may  be  accounted  for.  Such 
diversity  may  be  explained  in  some  measure,  also,  hy  the  fact  that 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  reagents  materially  concerns  the 
results ;  for,  as  Virchow  correctly  observes,  the  blue  coloration  is 
only  got  after  a  considerable  period,  and  in  practised  hands,  and  it 
may  pass  from  a  bright  purple  to  a  very  blue  color.  Nevertheless, 
the  action  of  iodine  solution  on  the  so-called  amyloid  tiseue  is  pecu- 
liar and  definite,  independently  of  a  bine  color. 

The  appearance  of  a  chemical  reaction,  which  gives  a  hue  dif- 
ferent from  the  mere  dyeing  with  the  iodine,  and  which  suddenly 
deepens  in  tone,  from  the  moment  it  begins  to  take  effect,  to  a 
deep  brown-red  color,  is  sufiieieDtly  characteristic.  When  this 
takes  place  with  the  solution  of  iodine  alone,  it  distingnishes  at 
once  the  substance  from  cellulose  and  choUsterine.  The  following 
tabular  statement  will  show  the  differences  more  clearly : 

Cholbstkrivi.  Autloid  OB  Albuminoid. 

1.  UnchaDged  in  color        1.  Immediate  coloration  {of  the  nature  of  a  reaction)  bj 

by  iodine  alone.  iodine  atone. 

1  Insoluble  in  water.         2.  Diesolves  in  warm  or  boiling  water.     (Boil  sections  in 

a  test-tube.) 
t.  Melta  with  beat.  S.  Doe»  not  melt  with  heat — onir  drys  up,  and  atill  gives 

tbe  »ame  reactions  with  iodine. 
1.  Passes  into  a  brown        4.  Swells  in,  but  does  not  dissolve  with  sulphuric  acid, 
fluid  oh  the  addl-  with  change  of  color, 

tion  of  sulphuric 
acid  comxntrated. 
G.  Soluble  in  ether.  S.  Not  soluble  in  ether. 

By  way  of  chemical  analysis  very  tnistworthy  results  seem  to 

have  been  arrived  at  by  Friedreich  and  Kekul^.     On  submitting 

the  white  amyloid  matter  to  ultimate  analysis  they  obtained  the 

following  composition  in  equivalents  per  cent  {Med.-Chir.  Beview, 

1861,  p.  59.) 

c.  H.  N. 

Amyloid,     .     .     .     .     =  58.58    ....     7.0    ...     .      15.M 

Now,  the  composition  of  albumen,  according  to  Dumaa  and 
Cahours,  Lieberkiihn  and  Euliug,  is  as  follows : 

C.  H.  N. 

Alhiimen,     .     .     .     .  =  f  53.5 7.1     ...  .  15.8 

Dumas  and  Cahours,  <  63.4 7.2     ...  .  15.7 

(53.6 7.8     ...  .  16.7 

Lieberktthn,  .    .     .        63.5 7.0    ...  .  15.8 

Kiiling,     ....         53.8 7.1     ...  .  16.5 

Surely  these  results  show  an  almost  perfect  chemical  identity 
between  albumen  and  the  morbid  substance  found  in  the  so-called 
waxy  spleen ;  and  demonstrate  that  the  waxy  degeneration,  in  the 
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Hpleeii  »t  least,  is  due  to  a  peculiarly  raodilieii  albuminous  material, 
ami  not  to  starch.     On  the  other  hand  the  cheiaistry  of  the  corpus- 

(-■uliir  variety  of  the  rorjiora  aiiii/lai:ca  Ofourringas  a  deposit  in  various 
partt* — r.  <}.,  iu  the  brain,  thi-  prostate,  aud  the  cpciulyma  of  the  veu- 
trieles — showa  a  reaction  almost  identical  with  starch.  The  cor- 
puscles alHo  liavo  fonceiitvic  lamina;,  and,  according  to  some,  re- 
semble stareh-grannlca  when  polariKcd.  Aa  regards  the  eoqmaelee 
of  the  prostate,  sugar  has  been  chemically  produced  from  them, 
and  demonstrated  by  Trommer's  test. 

Many  of  these  corpusculnr  varieties  of  amylaceous  bodies  are  no 
doubt  of  the  same  nature  as  starch ;  and  therefore  the  direction 
whieh  irjqiiirj-  ought  now  to  fake  will  be  to  determine  "  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  chemical  affinity  on  the  part  of  the  formleas 
matter  of  waxy  degenerations  with  the  cor]msculiir  variety  of  the 
amylaceous  concretions?"  Such  an  aifinily  ha«  been  assumed 
hitherto  ;  but  so  far  as  observation  has  gone,  the  evidence  of  any 
afBnity  seems  to  be  getting  less  and  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
modifying  eftocta  of  admixture  and  of  growth  are  very  remarkable 
aa  reg:irds  these  pro.itatic  concretions.  Some  of  them  iodine  will 
not  color  blue,  not  even  after  i^ulphnrie  add  has  been  added  ;  and 
as  growth  proceeds,  any  amyloid  matter  they  contain  gradually 
disappears.  Many  admixturets  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
give  viiriourt  shades  of  color ;  and  the  yellow-brown  colored  deposits 
lliiled  to  give  forth  sugar  to  Paulizky's  attempts. 

General  Characters  and  Anatomical  Description  of  Tisanes  which  have 
ondergone  Amyloid  Dogeneration.^The  out  surtaee  of  an  oi'gan  so 
atlccted  h;ifi  a  semi-transjiarent  a[i]iearauce.  It  feels  like  a  piece  of 
soft  wax,  or  of  wax  and  lard  combined  (Wilks).  It  cuts  into  por- 
tions of  the  most  regular  shape,  with  sharp  angles  and  smooth  sur- 
faces; and  the  thinnest  possible  alieea  may  he  removed  by  a  sharp 
knife  for  microscopical  examination.  They  are  abnormally  trans- 
lucent. Water  aud  alcohol,  acids  and  alkalies  do  not  produce  any 
change  upon  the  transformed  parts,  which  may  he  kept  for  a  length 
of  time  without  decomposition.  The  organs  affected  are  increased 
in  Tolunie,  iu  solidity,  aud  in  weight,  absolute  and  specific. 
Aua.>niia  is  predominant :  but  the  color  of  blood  or  of  tissue  shines 
through  the  semi-transparent  morliid  substance. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  generally  widely  diffused  ;  so  much  so 
that  a  constitutional  state  of  ill-health  seems  associated  with  ita 
production  ;  and  in  cases  preceded  hy  a  local  disease,  such  as  caries 
of  a  bone,  the  degenersilion  may  be  found  in  the  adjacent  lymphatic 
glands  only  (Billroth).  This  is  the  earliest  appearance  of  the 
degeneration  yet  recognized. 

The  small  vessels  of  the  tissue — the  more  minute  arteries  in  par- 
ticular— are,  as  a  rule,  the  first  etruetures  attacked.     The  coats  of 
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die  arteriee  become  thickened  and  granular,  and  at  last  pellucid, 
Iran apa rent,  and  lijaline.  Their  calibre  is  reduced,  ami  their  cut 
eeetiun  remains  patulous. 

It  is  the  middle  or  muscular  coat  of  the  vesaels  which  first 
changes.  Eudi  fibre-cell  becomes  a  compact  hyaline,  pellucid, 
transparent  particle,  with  an  indistinct  outline,  and  all  the  tissue 
Uivoli'ed  bfcomes  at  last  nuil'orm,  clcEtr.  and  transparcTit.  The  de- 
generate artery  looki^  like  a  compact,  homogeneous,  silvery  cord  or 
thread,  ofa  clear  and  glassy  appearance,  with  a  lustre  like  molten 
gluitg  withunt  poliwli,  or  like  rough  ice.  This  colorlesa,  hyaline, 
degenerate  tissue  is  very  tough,  hut  not  hard  nor  brittle,  like  the  ■ 
calcareous  degenerate  parts.  All  other  degenerations  tend  to  olt- 
■ciire  tlie  original  te.ttnre,  by  making  it  more  opaque.  This 
degeneration,  on  the  contrary,  renders  the  affected  tissui?  more 
IrAuspurent  and  pellucid.  It  is  in  reality  a  bynliiie  degeneralion. 
The  cells  of  the  functional  parenchyma,  when  the  degeneratioa 
affects  a  solid  organ  like  the  liver  or  kidney,  next  undergo  the 
change,  wliich  finally  spreads  to  the  veasela  amongst  tlie  connective 
tiiifine. 

Wheu  a  solution  of  iodine  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  affected 
part,  a  very  deep  violct-red  color  is  produced;  and  this  deep-red 
color  seems  to  be  alone  a  sufficiently  characteristic  test,  especially 
when  in  a  few  seconds  the  color  increases  in  depth  from  the 
moment  it  takes  effect.  It  is  a  reaction  which  ensues  between  the 
iodine  solution  and  the  morbidly  degenerate  part.  The  boat  teat- 
-■Milntiiin  is  composed  as  follows  :  Ticrlm  ffrain.i  of  Iodine  are  to  be 
disiiulvcd  with  tiih'iif'/-/our  gmiDJ'  of  Jwiidi'.  of  Puki.-'fu'aiii,  and  mixed 
lith  tliree  ounces  of  Urt/er.  Such  a  test-solution  ought  always  to  be 
at  hand  in  the  dead-house,  or  on  makiug  a  posl-morkm  examination 
anv-wheve, 

Elententa  of  TisBtie  in  which  Amyloid  Degeaeration  has  been  demon- 
atrated. 

1.  XervoHB  System :  ligameutiim  spinale  eochlefp ;  atrophied 
part^  of  brain  and  spinal  cord;  gelatinous  softening,  and  tnninrs. 

•2.  Spleen:    cells  of  the   Malpighian   sacculi   and   pulp:    tliick- 
I'^ed  walls  of  the  arteries  in  all  stages:  the  trabecnlie. 

3.  Liver:  the  hepatic  cells  and  iiitralohnlar  vessels  (liepatie 
arteries) :  intereellnlar  tissue. 

4.  Kidneys:  Mnlpigbiau  tut^  and  afferent  vessels,  the  walls  of 
which  become  enormously  tbiekencd  :  areolar  tissue  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  papillary  ducts. 

5.  Muscnlar  tissue  of  the  heart  atid  the  uterus. 

a.  Bloodvessels  of  the  villi  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
montiiy  canal. 

7.  Osseous  tissue. 

8.  Lymphatic  glands. 
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9.  Beeidea  Uie  original  structiirea  of  the  body,  old  deposits  in 
aeroTis  membraiiea,  having  lost  their  fibrous  character,  becoming 
dense,  nwTi:  vaaculur,  aud  aetni-transpareut,  undergo  tliis  meta- 
niorpliosis  (Gairdkkk). 

10,  Tubercle  also  becomes  amyloid  (Gairdneb), 

11.  Tlie  cancerous  nodulca  in  a  waxy  liver  also  become  amyloid 
(Gaibdnrk), 

12,  In  some  cases  of  inflammation  with  exudation  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  tlie  exudation  has  assumed  the  amyloid  degeneration 

(VlRCUOW). 

I      13.  Tlie  fibrinc-  of  a  hiematoccle  (FaiBDnEicn). 

The  extensive  range  of  organs  in  which  this  remarkable  dcgcii- 
eration  has  now  been  denionstrated  clearly  shows  that  tlie  lesion 
eaunut  be  regarded  as  merely  of  looai  ini|iortauce.  Its  occurrence 
seems  rather  to  point  to  aonn.-  general  pathological  state  of  widcb 
the  degeneration  is  the  expression.  In  the  lirst  instance  it  is  found 
more  piirtieuhiHy  attl-etiiig  the  functional  capillaries  of  tlie  most 
importivnt  organs  of  the  body — c.  g.,  the  kidney,  the  liver,  the 
Bplecii,  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the  minute  arteries  of  nutrition  of 
those  organs,  and  of  the  pia  mater,  bone,  and  lymphatic  glands. 
The  results  of  such  a  degeneration  must  therefore  he  sooner  or 
later  destructive, — (1.)  To  the  function  of  the  invaded  organ;  (2.) 
To  its  nutrition  ;  and  wo  can  only  arrive  at  a  correct  patliology  of 
this  degeneration  by  a  close  observation  of  the  circumstances,  con- 
dition, relations,  and  symptoms  under  which  the  lesion  manifestH 
itself.  These  must  be  studied  especially  in  relation  to  the  func- 
tional or  physiological  anatomy  of  the  organs  implicated.  As  yet 
the  lesion  has  been  recognized  with  certainty  only  iu  the  dead- 
house.  There  it  has  been  found  associated  with  certain  diseased 
Btat«s;  and  all  the  cases  agree  in  this  particular,  namely,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  patients  has  been  broken  up  by  ill-health 
(cachexia)  of  sume  cuusidcrable  duration  before  death.  So  it  has 
been  amongst  the  soldiers  dissected  at  Fort  Pitt  and  Netley;  and 
the  following  statement  is  a  summary  of  diseased  conditions,  in  the 
order  which  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  amyloid  : 

Siseased  States  with  which  Amyloid  Degeaeratioa  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated, or  upon  which  it  is  engrafted,— 

1.  Diiciisfif  of  I  hi:  (joiua,  especiaUy  caries  and  necrosis  in  scrofulous 
subjects.  Hk'kdn  also  leads  to  the  amyloid  liver  and  spleen,  as  ob- 
served by  Glisson,  Portal,  liokitansky,  Lambe,  Lceachnor,  Frericha, 
and  Jenner, 

2.  Si/philis,  especially  in  its  ulcerative  forms,  the  cachexia  having 
been  prolonged.  Syphilitic  children  have  been  the  subject  of  it 
when  newly  born. 

3.  The  mitlarioua  cachexia,  especially  inlennUlcnl  fecer. 

4.  Mercurial  cachexia  and  marasmus. 
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6.  Pulmonary  and  inteetiaal  forms  of  tubereU. 

6.  Albuminuria  and  anasarca. 

7.  XHseases  of  large  arteries. 

As  to  the  ori^n  of  the  lesion  or  degeneration,  Frerichs  has  pro- 
pounded two  questioua,  namely, — (1.)  Is  the  lesion  due  to  deposits 
from  the  blood  of  the  amyloid,  waxy,  or  albuminoid  matter  in  some 
primordial  form,  and  which  is  generated  in  the  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  local  disease,  such  aa  caries  of  the  bones?  (2.)  Is  the 
amyloid  or  waxy  matter  developed  locally  in  the  affected  tissue  by 
the  transformation  or  degeneration  of  albuminous  matter  previously 
deposited  ?  i 

Arguments  are  put  forward  by  Virchow  and  Frerichs  to  show 
that  ^e  lesion  may  be  due  to  a  deposit  from  the  blood;  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  point  to  a  peculiar  de- 
generation of  existing  tissue.  For,  (1.)  In  cases  where  the  lesion 
follows  affections  of  the  bones,  the  lymphatic  glands  adjoining  the 
diseased  bones  are  implicated  before  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines.  (2.)  General  causes  of  ill-health  (ca- 
chexia), pointing  to  impoverished  blood,  are  in  operation,  and 
organs  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  body  are  simultaneously 
affected.  (3.)  The  fibrine  of  the  blood  itself  has  been  observed  to 
undergo  the  degeneration;  for  Friedreich  found  a  substance  which 
gave  the  amyloid  reaction  with  iodine  iu  the  old  fibrinous  layer 
of  the  sac  of  a  heematocele. 

In  this  remarkable  degeneration  an  acquaintance  with  a  new 
fiict  in  pathology  must  be  recognized — i.  f.,  since  1854 — associating 
itself  with  grave  constitutional  disease,  and  distinguished  from 
every  otlier  morbid  condition  hitherto  known,  by  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  physiological  characters  just  described, 
■  The  CUnioal  History  of  amyloid  degeneration  is  remarkably  defi- 
cient. The  effect  of  the  degeneration  is  to  interfere  with  function 
of  organs  and  nutrition  of  parts;  and  the  injurious  effects  are  the 
more  marked  as  the  lesion  extends  through  many  important  organs. 
For  example,  hepatic  cells  cease  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
sugar  or  the  secretion  of  bile.  Bloodvessels  lose  their  power  of 
transmitting  fluid  through  their  walls,  and  become  impervious  as 
to  theircanals.  Hence  those  who  suffer  from  amyloid  disease  have 
SQ  appearance  of  general  ill-kmlth,  denoted  by  paleness  of  the  sur- 
fece,  by  symptoms  of  anaemia,  hydrsemia,  or  by  leukiemic  affections 
of  the  blood;  and  the  more  so  as  the  constitution  is  enfeebled  by 
BQch  morbid  processes  as  ulceration  of  bones,  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
or  malaria.  The  sequence  in  which  the  different  organs  degene- 
rate is  uncertain.  In  most  cases  of  caries  and  necrosis  the  kidueys 
seem  to  be  first  attacked  after  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  cases  of 
intermittent  fever  it  is  usually  the  spleen  which  is  first  affected; 
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and  generally-  it  seems  rare  to  find  eevernl,  or  ail  the  organs  affected 

to  tht?  HJimO  eXti'llt. 

Signs  or  Symptomi  associated  with  this  Defeneration,  diBOOTerable 

during  life, —Oil  tlu-se  poiiilM  ilata  itrL>  wiinting  iqioQ  wlxich  to  t'outid 
anj  atatt'iiierit.  Tlie  putliokigical  cliange  is  of  so  recent  discovery 
that  well-recorded  cases,  tcrmiaatiiig  in  death,  with  verification  of 
the  8jmi>ton)s  by  post-morlum  iuspectionB,  are  very  few  indeed. 
There  ia  no  suhjeet,  therefore,  nmre  full  of  interest,  or  one  more 
likely  to  repay  clone  obseiTation  iiiid  well-directed  pntliological  in- 
quiry, than  the  diagnosis  of  iimyloid  degeneration.  Cases  in  hos- 
pital ought  to  be  most  carefully  noted,  and  especially  such  ambigu- 
ous cuses  as  those  where  maraenuiri,  aniemia,  or  dropsy  are  primari/ 
symptoms,  and  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  even  after  the 
blijud  has  bt'OH  exaniiueil  microscopically  during  life,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  heart,  spleen,  and  lymph-glands  carefully  in- 
quired into,  without  evincing  signs  of  disease.  In  a  remarkable 
case  recorded  by  P'riedreich  and  Kekule,and  fjnoted  in  the  MMko- 
Chiruryiciil  Ri'fkw  tor  Octubci-,  18G0,  dimrhmt  and  vomiftiiff  were  of 
froquenl.  occurrence,  with  a  systolic  murmur  of  the  heart,  and  high- 
colored  and  albuminous  urine,  with  u  specific  gravity  of  1.019.  The 
patient,  a  female,  alter  sufi'cring  from  tertian  ague  for  twelve  months, 
became  dropsical  and  emaciated.  The  intestines  t.hroiighimt,  the 
Hlomach,  the  colon,  the  jejunum,  and  especially  the  capillary  vet*- 
selfl  of  its  villi,  were  affected,  as  well  as  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
The  urine  should  be  watched  us  to  albumen,  or  deposits,  and  its 
amount  in  relation  to  body-weiyht  should  be  recorded.  When  al- 
bumen appears,  it  goes  on  gradually  inereasiug;  and  liyaline  castn 
increase  with  the  increase  of  albumen. 

l)v.  Stewart,  of  Edinburgh,  records  twenty  eases,  and  nine  disscc- 
Iwns  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  where  he  considered  amyloid  de- 
Ueneratioii  if  have  been  present  I^Eiliiiburgh  Mrdical  Jimrnnl  for 
February,  IBtil).  lie  records  that  large  quantities  of  urine  were 
iMWied  iu  the  early  stage,  of  supposed  waxy  degeneration,  and  of  a 
«(H-eilio  gravity  from  1.005  to  1,015.  In  all  the  cases  there  wae  a 
striking;  general  correspondence  in  the  other  symptoms;  and  Dr. 
^rniu't  thinks  that  from  this  similarity  of  symptoms,  and  from 
«|K«r  iimsidci'ations,  he  is  wyrranted  in  believing  tliat  amyloid  de- 
agpcniti'n  existed  in  the  I'knai  oases  that  did  not  die.  The  history 
f^ftll  Ur.  Stewart's  cases  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  fatty 
IMnev  which  Or,  Bright  figured  in  his  first  plate,  and  illustrated 
Ik  ItU  first  ca--'e.  Almost  all  of  the  cases  were  associated  with  long- 
MMWttvd  wasting  disease;  and  it  has  been  long  knowu  that  the 
1^1^  ,  "  I  ufl'cction  accompunying  iihthisia,  syphilis,  and  other 

^Hti;  ...lies,  is  the  wax V  or  anivloid  degeneration.     Of  the 

^■wakr  cttsca   related   by   Dr.  8tewart,   six  were   associated  with 
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phthisis,  six  with  eyphilis,  two  with  cariee,  two  with  intemperance, 
one  with  cancer,  one  with  chronic  rheumatiem,  and  two  with  no 
particalar  diaease. 

The  degeneration  ia  much  more  common  than  is  generally  Bup- 
poeed.  It  has  heen  observed  very  frequently  amongst  the  soldiers 
who  have  been  dissected  at  the  Military  Hospital  for  invalids, 
formerly  at  Fort  Pitt  and  now  at  Netley.  The  microscope  and 
iodine  test  can  alone  determine  its  absence;  and  without  micro* 
ecopic  examination  the  absence  of  the  degeneration  cannot  be  de- 
termined. For  a  detailed  account  of  "amyloid  degeneration"  in 
the  various  organs,  see  the  description  given  under  Local  Diseases. 

Before  stating  the  principles  which  dictate  the  treatment  of  the 
complex  morbid  processes  just  described,  and  of  individual  diseases 
in  particular,  it  behooves  the  student,  first,  to  make  a  separate  study 
of  the  varying  types  of  disease,  their  prevailing  peculiarities,  and  the  eon- 
s&tt^onat  tendency  to  change  of  type  which  they  assume  at  varying  inter- 
vals of  time;  aud,  second,  to  observe  and  learn  to  recognize  the 
various  modes  by  which  diseases  terminate  fatally. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TYPES   OF  DISEASE   AND   TBSIB  TENDENCY  TO   CHAKOE. 

Ih  describing,  appreciating,  or  ascertaining  the  type  of  a  disease, 
our  attention  must  be  directed  to  a  variety  of  phenomena  and  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  type  of  the  disease  only  becomes  characteristic  and 
distinctive  when  some  one  or  other  of  those  conditions  becomes  pre- 
dominant, or  manifests  itself  more  decidedly  than  others.  The 
hereditary  or  natural  constitution  of  the  individual  may  be  regarded 
as  an  important  element  in  determining  the  type  of  the  disease. 
Town  life,  as  compared  with  country  life,  also  exercises  an  influence 
on  the  type  of  many  diseases;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  be- 
Ueving  ih&t  the  t«wn  life  and  artiflcial  habits  of  the  present  period 
are  more  prejudicial  to  the  strength  of  the  constitution  than  those 
which  prevailed  when  large  towns  were  but  rural  villages,  and  the 
inhabitants  more  simple  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  less  artificial  in 
their  habits. 

The  occupation  of  the  individual  in  many  instances  exercises  an 
influence  over  the  complex  processes  of  disease;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  some  diseases  have  altogether  disappeared,  while 
others  have  been  so  much  modified  that  their  resemblance  to  the 
original  form  or  type  can  with  difficulty  be  recognized. 

TOl.  I.  10 
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With  regurd  to  Edinburgh  and  its  vdcinity,  Professor  W.  T. 
Gairdner  obwerveH  that  the  changes  o/i^/ie  which  have  occurred  ia 
epidemic  fc-vor,  and  especially  in  tvphus  fever,  during  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1862,  or  since  the  ceaaation  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
1847-8,  are  not  leas  remarkable  than  the  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  this  claBB  of  cases.  Tue  rcbipsoigfener,  or  synocha,  wliich  formed 
ao  largo  a  part  of  the  epidemics  of  1843-4,  and  1847-8,  has  for  the 
time  absolutely  disappeared.  Typhus  fever  has  become  less  fatal  to 
those  attacked  than  it  waa  ten  years  ago;  while  its  general  type 
and  some  of  its  leading  charai:;ters  have  been  remarkably  modified. 
This  ie  especially  noticeable  in  the  diminished  mortalify ;  the  earlintss 
of  the  appmranir.  of  the  erup(io/> ;  the  earliiicss  of  (he  crisis  (tenth  to 
fourteenth  day  as  a  rule,  and  rarely  prolonged  into  the  third  week) 
— a  great  cau!»e  of  the  diminialied  mortality;  for,  a  day's  delay  of 
the  crisis,  in  a  ease  of  any  degree  of  severity,  is  an  immense  addi- 
tion to  the  risk  [Cfinical.  Medicine,  1862,  p.  156,  el  seq.).  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  rule  that  diseascM  preserve  their  essential  characters 
and  nature  from  age  to  age,  although  the  opinions  of  the  profession 
respecting  them  and  their  treatment  may  change  from  year  to  year 
or  from  one  period  of  time  to  another.  For  example,  s>iiall-poz, 
mffiflcs,  typhus  fiver,  typhoid  or  inleslinat  fei-cr,  dysentery,  diphOieria, 
and  the  like,  always  remain  the  same  as  to  their  essential  characters, 
and  unchaTiged  in  their  special  symptoms;  hut  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  theyaj-c  also  very  often  modified  iii  their  phenomena  by 
the  e^stence  of  such  constitutional  ill-health  (cachexia)  as  may 
arise  from  syphilis,  mineral,  eeijdablc,  or  alz-oholic  poisoning  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  well  aa  from  gout,  rkcuniatwii,  scrofula,  tuba'cidosis,  and  scor- 
butus, from  epidemic  causes;  and  especially  the  artificial  mode  of 
hfe  in  towns  as  compared  with  the  more  natural  habits  of  rnml 
villages.  These  are  the  diseases  and  the  coiiditions  of  existence 
which  are  the  main  source  of  the  deterioration  of  the  human  race, 
in  all  physical  attributes,  among  such  civilized  communities  as  our 
own.  Diseases  also  have  arisen  which  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
new  to  lis,  in  some  instances  resulting  from  a  hybrid  combinaion 
of  various  pathological  phenomena  to  be  noticed  presently.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  we  now  have  in  some  respects  a  more  healthful  enjoyment  of 
our  life  on  the  whole  (although  the  constitution  may  not  be  so 
strong)  than  formerly;  and  that  the  duration  of  man's  life  of  late 
yeai-s  has  been,  on  the  whole,  prolonged.  While  it  is  the  lot  of 
"all  men  once  to  die,"  that  final  change  is  more  frequently  deferred, 
than  was  wont,  to  beyond  that  period  when,  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
spired Psalmist,  it  is  recorded  that  "the  daysof  onr  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow." 
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It  has  been  observed  by  a  popular  writer  that  there  never  were 
any  specifics  discovered  against  the  plogve,  the  sweaiivg  sickness,  or 
the  Uprosj/,  and  yet  these  diseases,  so  far  as  regards  this  country, 
are  uow  amongst  the  things  that  were,  and  are  almost  unknown. 
They  have  disappeared,  not  before  any  marvels  of  medicine,  or 
any  perfection  of  chemical  sciences,  but  as  a  consequence  of  tbe 
gradual  amelioration  of  our  condition  through  sanitary  improve- 
ments. Observe,  also,  what  sanitary  science  has  done,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
British  army.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"War  (Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  Bart),  in  moving  the  army  estimates 
for  the  year  1862  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said, — 

"Improvements  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  the 
social,  moral,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  private  soldier.  Much 
expenditare  has  been  incurred  for  tbe  sake  of  enlarging  and  improving 
barracks,  and  in  carrying  oat  various  recommendations  of  the  Hoase 
of  Commons  with  respect  to  barracks  and  tbe  hospitals  connected  with 
them.  I  am  happy  to  say,"  continues  the  Uigfat  Honorable  gentleman, 
"that  these  efforts  have  not  been  unattended  with  important  results, 
as  will  appear  from  authentic  returns  of  the  mortality  in  the  service. 
These  returns  have  been  prepared  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  and  I  believe  they  are  perfectly  anthcntic,  though 
it  is  certainly  difScuIt  to  believe  that  so  great  a  change  can  have  taken 
place  in  so  limited  a  period.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  youth  of 
some  portions  of  tbe  army  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  aff'ect  the  returns, 
bat  I  believe  the  difference  is  mainly  to  be  explained  by  improvements 
in  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  are  now  called  on  to  serve. 

"  DXAT&I  ^MOVQ   THE   TrOOPS   HKRVHTO   IV   THK   UNITM)    KIMODOU    AMMUALLT 

FIR  1000  OF  Men. 
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"I  have  other  retnrns  from  other  colonies,"  continues  the  Right 
Honorable  gentleman,  "  and  I  believe  that  these  returns  are  authentic, 
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and  certainly  tboy  show  bow  very  considerable  a  dimiiiutioD  has  taken 
place  iu  tbe  mortality  of  the  army"  (Times,  March  4,  1862). 

Tlie  late  Lord  Herbert  was  the  main  agent  in  accomjilisliing  tliia 
great  work,  whicli,  as  years  pass  on,  will  become  better  iipprei-iated, 
more  wiilely  known,  and  more  cuergeticaliy  followed  up. 

ProfesHor  W,  T.  Gairduer  has  happily  obsen'ed,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  getting  rid  of  the  severer  forms  of  epidemic  disease 
(e.  g.,  fever,  dysentery,  acuri'y,  iuflueuza,  all  more  or  less  prevent!- 
b!e),  which  had  deteriorated  the  health  of  tbe  population  previously 
to  1848,  we  are  also  getting  rid  of  the  more  severe  and  unnmnage- 
able  types  of  acute  iutJamniation.  InHammalory  diseases,  like 
fevers,  he  therefore  justly  considers  to  be  subject  to  epidemic  causes 
of  increase  and  diminution,  both  aa  regards  frequency  and  severity; 
and  he  believes  that  the  aeute  inflammations  are  nearly  as  much 
under  the  inflnence  of  the  sanitary  reformer  as  the  more  obviously 
epidemic  fevers;  and,  further,  that  some  even  of  the  chronic  organic 
diseases  have  already  yiekK'd,  and  may  be  expected  still  further  to 
yield,  tti  the  improved  habits,  the  better  clotliiug,  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  the  diminished  destitution  of  the  population 
generally  {Clitikvl  Maliriiie,  p.  4'2). 

The  art  of  medicine,  guided  by  sanitarj'  science,  must  now  there- 
fore be  regarded  aa  a  productive  art ;  for  by  diminishing  tbe  occur- 
rence of  preventible  disease,  and  thereby  lessening  mortality,  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  has  been  extended  to  an  age  nearer 
that  which  has  been  ordained  for  man.  Nevertheless,  aa  pbysiciaus, 
it  behooves  ua  to  remember  that  the  sphere  of  our  professional  ex- 
ertions is  limited,  and  surrounded  hy  insurmountable  barriers;  and 
that  death  will  eventually  come  alike  to  all,  "reminding  us  that  we 
ourselves  ranat  become  victims  to  the  incompetency  of  our  art" 

Dr.  Pollitzer,  of  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Vienna,  has  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  while  tlie  duration  of  mortality  at  early  ages  is 
diminishing  in  all  cirilized  countries,  under  the  various  influences 
of  extended  hospital  accomnuidation,  care  of  the  sick,  vaccination, 
and  general  sanitary  regulations,  there  is  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  tbe  human  race.  On  the  contrary,  the 
boundaries  between  healtli  and  disease  arc  becoming  lesa  and  less 
marked.  There  are  now  to  be  obseiTcd  numerous  conditions  whjcU 
are  undoubted  deviations  fi-om  the  healthy  standard,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  delineate  or  accurately  to  define,  because  they  make 
their  aitpearance  during  a  state  of  "re/nfec  health."  The  physician 
is  not  always  even  able  to  name  the  disease ;  and  while  the  patient 
maintains  that  he  is  not  feeling  in  health,  and  not  looking  in  health, 
but  wasting  away,  his  food  doing  him  no  good,  be  has  no  alternative 
but  to  call  himself  ill.     Such  is  the  insidious  mode  in  which  many 
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of  those  tmlj-  coirsTiTrTiONAL  diseases  and  degenerations  make 
their  appearance,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  pe- 
cnliar  characteristic  in  the  diseases  of  our  times.  These  diseases 
are  known  by  the  varions  names  of  ancEmia,  spantemia,  teucoeyOicemia, 
chlorosis,  to  which  we  must  also  add  such  degeneratioos  as  those 
described  in  the  previous  pages,  namely,  "  amyloid  degeneration," 
"pigmentation,"  "fatty  degeneration,"  and  the  ill-healUi  (cachexia) 
of  malaria,  and  of  syphilis. 

The  poorness  of  the  blood,  peculiar  to  the  class  of  diseases  men- 
tioDed,  furnishes  the  soil  in  which  the  feebleness  and  deterioration 
of  our  race  is  moat  unmistakably  evident.  The  nervous  system  is, 
moreover,  extensively  involved  in  the  diseases  of  the  age,  and  thus 
feebleness  and  debility  constitute  their  dominant  character.  This 
physical  deterioration  is  held  to  be  a  "  sad  memorial  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion." In  this  respect  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pollitzer  coincide  with 
those  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  "  A  constant  stretch  of  the  mental 
powers,  a  restless  excitement  of  the  passions,  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  advancement,  the  fresh  wants  of  every  day  (science,  and  the  arts 
themselves,  being  subservient  even  to  the  luxury  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  times),  the  destruction  of  all  moral  harmony  and  peace, 
■re  evils  which  undoubtedly  prevail,  and  which  react  especially 
upon  the  younger  generation."  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  thus 
being  visited  upon  the  children.  The  demands  made  upon  the 
youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  present  day  would  formerly  have 
been  considered  a  sufficient  tax  for  the  strength  of  a  man  of  upwards 
of  five-and-twenty.  Many  of  the  features,  also,  which  characterize 
the  pathology  of  our  age  have  arisen  out  of  the  treatment  of  infancy 
and  childhood ;  and  much  of  the  deterioration  of  the  race  at  large 
may  be  shown  to  date  its  origin  from  childhood.  Thus,  after  seven- 
teen years'  observation  in  children's  disorders,  Dr.  Pollitzer  writes 
fliat  an(tmia  and  chlorosis  occur  alone  or  associated  with  rickets, 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  to  an 
incredible  extent  even  from  the  first  month  of  life.  In  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Vienna,  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  he  found  to  be 
thus  affected.  Wherever  the  nutrition  of  the  child  had  been  im- 
perfect, the  constitutional  diseases  associated  with  poverty  of  the 
blood  became  widely  diffused.  The  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 
first  suffer,  constituting  the  prevailing  morbid  condition  of  child- 
hood— materially  influencing  the  mortality  at  an  early  age,  and  if 
the  age  of  childhood  is  survived,  affecting  the  future  health  of 
youth  and  manhood,  and  doubtless  of  subsequent  generations 
{Med.-Chir.  Review,  Report  on  Medicine,  p.  261,  July,  1857). 

The  types  of  disease  are  also  evidently  modified  by  complication 
with  other  diseases,  now  more  widely  spread ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  incompatibility  of  two  or  more  contagious  diseases  concurring 
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iu  the  same  subject  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Dr. 
Muri'hison,  in  an  admirable  paper  ou  this  subject  in  the  Sritish  and 
Fordijn  Mf.dico-Clurvi\</<Wil  Tfnieic  for  July,  1859,  has  clearly  shown 
the  coexistence  of  varioUi  and  scarbitma;  also,  of  i:rtnW«aud  rubviAa, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Brown,  of  Rochester,  lias  recorded  a  case  of  variola  con- 
curring with  mefidcs  and  jnirptira.  The  coexistence  of  variola  and 
roseola  or  en/si/jclas,  of  rarinla  and  pertussis,  of  variola  and  varkeUa, 
of  variola  and  roednia,  of  raccinia  and  S'-arkt  fever,  of  vaccinia  and 
mbiiotfi,  of  caccinia  and  pertussis,  of  vaccim'a  and  varicella,  of  ruberili 
and  pertussis,  of  variola,  ruheola  and  pertussis,  of  scarlatina  and  rubeola 
— the  rotlidn  fif  thf  Germans — of  scarlalitm  and  etiteric  or  intestinal 
feoer,  of  tiffhiN  and  nilerir,  iutcslinal,  or  typhoid  fever,  have  all  been 
more  or  less  clearly  shown.  Virchow  relates  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  combined  witb  striking  nymptoms  of  cholera,  occurring  at 
Wiirzburg.  T^jihus  fever  and  the  marsh  fevers  have  been  ubsened 
to  occur  together  (Prinole).  Bilious  remittents  have  prevailed 
with  Hniall-pox  in  the  West  Indies,  forming,  as  an  old  writer  re- 
marks, "  the  most  infernal  combination  that  ever  afl'ected  the 
human  frame,"  Yellow  fever  has  been  found  associated  with 
putrid  typhus;  while  specific  yellow  fever  and  marsh  fever,  with 
phenomena  similar  in  many  respects  to  specific  yellow  fever,  un- 
doubtedly occur  together. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  as  we  approach  certain 
well-marked  gcograjihical  regions  of  the  earth,  where  characteristic 
types  of  disease  prevail,  the  confines  of  these  disease-realms  are 
found  to  mingle  their  tj-jies  of  disease  together,  so  that  the  diseases 
of  one  region  merge  into  and  participate  in  niiiny  of  the  characters 
peculiar  to  the  other.  Cholera  has  extended  its  ravages  over  the 
earth,  and  is  now  a  disease  whose  germs  are  endemic  in  our  land; 
and  the  system  under  its  influence,  especially  in  the  early  cases  of 
an  epidemic,  becomes  rapidly  depressed,  to  the  speedy  extinction 
of  life,  'V\\e  furunculoid  epidemic  which  prevailed  about  eight  years 
ago  was  one  of  a  novel  variety.  The  black  death  of  the  fourteenth 
century  seems  to  have  revived  in  India,  and  is  described  by  the 
name  of  the  Indian  Pali  plague ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  formida- 
ble disease  which  laid  waste  our  countiy  in  the  tliirteenth  century 
may  have  arisen  in  these  districts,  and  proceeded  thence  to  our 
land,  passing  np]tarently  in  the  same  way  that  cholera  has  done 
(Dr.  Allen  Webb), 

Our  modern  trcalisos  on  medicine  justly  and  properly  deal, 
largely  aud  minutely,  with  ibe  descriptions  of  individual  diseases, 
as  far  as  their  nature  can  be  discerned;  and  the  languages  of  all 
civilized  nations  attempt  to  define  and  describe  them  clearly.  Now 
only  are  we  bcgiuning  to  profit  by  an  extended  inquirj'  into  the 
diseases  of  nations ;  and  to  find  that  as  man  wanders  from  his 
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native  home,  the  tj-pe  of  the  diseaBes  to  which  he  is  liable  also 
changee.  In  this  field  of  scieDce  au  unmeasurable  and  atill  unex- 
plored country  extends  on  every  side.  The  more  minutely,  also, 
that  indlvidnol  diseases  can  be  defined  and  described,  tlie  more 
useful  will  such  descriptions  be  for  comparison  in  future  ages  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  descriptions  of  diseases  in  times 
past  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the  same  diseases  now,  how,  at 
Tarious  periods  and  under  various  circumstances,  the  expression  of 
certain  sets  of  symptoms  becomes  sometimes  strongly  developed, 
while  at  other  times  the  same  classes  of  symptoms  were  mild  and 
■abdued ;  hut  the  really  essential  characters  of  specific  diseases  and 
morbid  processes  remain  as  persistent  as  the  specific  characters  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal. 

It  will  he  seen  how,  in  epidemics,  many  diseases  have  been  char- 
acterized by  the  expression  of  malignant  phenomena  scarcely  per- 
ceptible before.  The  small-pox  nowadays  is  not  the  malignant 
nnall-pox  of  the  time  of  Sydenham.  Nevertheless,  it  is  small-pox. 
And  although  it  may  be  said  that  such  an  example  does  not  illus- 
trate a  change  in  the  type  of  a  disease,  because  the  change  has  been 
effected  by  artificial  means ;  yet  it  must  appear  evident  that,  in 
effecting  this  change,  natural  results  have  only  been  imitated ;  and 
who  can  tell  what  modifying  infiuenccs  of  a  similar  kind  are  going 
on,  although  the  science  of  medicine  can  as  yet  take  no  cognizance 
of  them?  We  know  that  certain  diseases  confer  immunity  on  the 
individual  from  future  attacks ;  may  it  not  be,  therefore,  that  im- 
munity to  individuals  from  some  diseases  is  conferred  by  agents 
and  processes  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing;  and  that  ulti- 
mately the  types  of  complex  morbid  states  may  still  come  to  be 
very  much  changed  from  what  they  are  now  ?  They  appear  to  be 
changed,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  from  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  "  Many  of  the  symptoms,  and  particularly  the  con- 
stitutional fever  usually  attending  internal  inflammations,  and  re- 
anlting  from  cold,  or  from  other  causes  independent  of  the  applica- 
tion of  morbific  poisons,  are  liable  to  variation  in  like  manner, 
although  not  so  decidedly  nor  so  rapidly  as  the  epidemic  diseases, 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  from  causes  not  yet  known.  They  have 
in  fact  undergone  very  considerable  change  since  the  eariy  part  of 
the  present  centuiy;  and  it  is  on  this  account  tliat  inflammations 
of  the  lungs  in  particular  are  treated  with  equal  success  at  present, 
with  a  much  smaller  loss  of  blood  than  thev  used  to  demand" 

•r 

(Alison). 

Such  changes  in  the  types  of  disease  were  formerly  observed  and 
much  insisted  upon  by  Sydenham,  especially  in  the  progress  and 
recurrence  of  continued  fevers ;  and  it  is  now  a  fact  well  recog- 
nized, that  not  only  does  the  prevalent  mode  of  fatal  termination 
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(luring  opidemic  dUeaeea  vary,  but  so  also  do  the  tj'pea,  peciiliari- 
tiee,  and  morbid  eonetitutioiial  tendencies  vary  in  tlieae  diseases. 
It  19  cliicfiy  with  regard  to  the  Ivrnl,  sporadic,  or  htfn'nsic  diseases,  aud 
especially  iDflammations,  audi  as  the  eepliaUc,  the  ptdmotiic,  or  the 
mtcric,  that  any  doubt  exiete  as  to  whether  or  not  they  vary  in  their 
tj"pe.  Distinct  statements  as  t*i  this  faet,  however,  have  now  been 
made  by  many  accurate  observers,  whose  experience  is  of  the  ut 
most  value  to  science.  Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Bennett  both  agree  aa 
to  the  fact,  "that  of  late  years,  and  apparently  aleo  in  ditierent 
parts  of  the  world,  infliwimntiun,  the  most  important  of  all  forma  of 
local  diseases,  seldom  shows  itself  with  such  general  symptoms  as 
demand  or  would  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  practitioners  treat- 
ing them,  or  indeed  could  bear,  the  large  bleedings  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  which  accord- 
ingly are  now  seldom  practised."  There  are  not  only  also  fewer 
examples  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs  to  be  met  with,  but 
the  w««a/ (liighly  inflammatory)  type  of  fever  attending  such  inflam- 
mation has  materially  changed,  as  occurring  in  the  present  day, 
This  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  type  of  the  usual  phe- 
nomena characteristic  of  inflammatory  fever,  cannot  he  explained 
merely  by  the  circumstance  that  a  previously  enfeebled  or  diseased 
Btate  of  the  system  has  brought  it  about  in  the  individual.  The 
inflammations  of  internal  parts,  such  as  pneumonia,  now  on-nr  often 
wilhout  febrile  reaclion,  and  neither  demanding  nor  bearing  full  bleed- 
ings, as  described  by  Cullen  and  other  authors.  It  is  consistent, 
moreover,  with  the  extensive  experience  of  Drs.  Alison,  Christison, 
Watson,  and  many  other  physicians  of  the  greatest  eminence  aud 
long  experience,  that  the  inflammations  now  seldom  occur  with 
such  severe  sj-mptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  as  have  been  described 
at  page  121,  and  which  were  the  rule  in  the  time  of  Cullen  and  of 
Gregory.  The  constitutional  symptoms  now  attending  such  in- 
flammations partake  more  of  the  type  of  the  so-called  typhoid,  state, 
and  independent  of  any  epidemic  influence  or  poison  having  acted 
on  the  hotly. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  for  many  years  past  accompanying 
pneumonia,  for  instance,  in  this  country,  have  been  of  the  following 
kind :  An  enfeebled  eirenlation  ;  softness  of  the  pulse,  and  easiness 
of  depression  by  depletion,  or  even  by  taking  the  erect  posture; 
tremors  and  feebleness  of  voluntary  muscular  motion,  approaching 
to  Bubsultns;  indiiTerence  to  surrounding  objects;  sickness  and 
Tomitiug  in  some  cases,  with  dryness  of  tongue  aud  lips  in  others; 
complete  anorexia  or  depraved  appetite;  in  all,  the  symptoms 
generally  tend  to  assume  those  of  the  so-called  ti/phoid  state  rather 
than  of  inflammatory  ferer.  Nevertheless,  in  the  treatment  of  snch 
cases,  blood  taken  g»iffimnllij  early  is  distinctly  beueticial ;  and  al- 
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though  it  may  show  the  huffy  coat,  this  haa  neither  the  thickness  nor 
thetenacity  of  tfae,^  buffycaal  seen  and  described  in  former  days; 
fiuntness  supervenes  on  the  loss  of  a  quantity  small  in  comparieoa 
of  what  wae  formerly  well  home,  and  there  is  no  such  encourage- 
meot  to  a  repetitioo  of  the  bleeding,  from  the  pulse  speedily  re- 
gaining its  strength,  or  from  the  local  symptoms  abating  and 
quickly  recurring,  as  was  formerly  noticed  by  CuUen,  Gregory, 
Christison,  Ahson,  and  other  veterans  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Oairdner  also  points  out  the  great  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  Alison  and  of  Todd  in  this  respect.  Br. 
Alison  recognized  the  disuse  of  bloodletting,  and  the  increased 
necessity  for  stimulants,  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes  he  observed 
in  the  character  of  diseases.  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  other  baud,  dis- 
owned entirely  the  idea  of  such  a  change,  and  came  to  regard  the 
administration  of  stimulants  as  a  matter  of  routine.  The  former 
recognized  the  altered  type  of  disease,  the  changes  observed  in  its 
physiological  manifestations,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
those  forms  of  acute  inflammation  which  before  had  appeared  to 
require  and  to  bear  bloodletting.  Dr.  Todd  did  not  recognize  or 
acknowledge  these  changes  [Clinical  MetUcine,  1862,  p.  34). 

The  mode  of  fatal  termination  is  also  difierent  The  tendency 
to  death  is  most  usually  either  by  coma  or  by  asthenia,  as  in  typhus 
fever.  The  tendency  to  gangrene  is  said  to  have  become  more 
frequent  in  various  inflammations  of  internal  parts,  and  particu-  , 
larly  in  the  lungs,  within  the  last  flfCy  years,  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Cullen  and  of  Gregory.  Such  are  the  records  of  expe- 
rience, as  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Alison  in  a  series  of  papers  pub. 
lished  in  The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  in  1856, 1856,  and  1857; 
than  whom  the  opinion  of  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  respect  and 
consideration.    "Although  dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 

Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London, 
observes,  "  that  instances  of  impaired  action  of  the  heart,  some- 
times amounting  to  serious  danger,  are  met  with  at  the  present 
time  with  an  absence  of  all  conditions  which  require  or  justify 
venesection.  This  is  associated  with  other  s^-mptoms  of  depressed 
nervous  power,  which  appear  to  be  most  reasonably  attributed  to 
some  kind  of  epidemic  influence  much  resembling  that  of  malarious 
diseases." 

The  ^B  of  disease  which  reigns  at  present  is  believed  by  somi 
to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  since  the  appearance  of  pestilentis 
cholera  amongst  us.    There  is  now  little  of  sthenic  inflammation 
bleeding  and  tartar  emetic  are  but  sparingly  needed,  while  quiniu 
strychnine,  and  other  tonics,  with  opium,  and  cod-liver  oil,  a 
continually  in  requisition  in  our  eftbrts  to  raise  and  maintain  fa 
ing  power  [Medical  Journal,  March,  1857).    According  to  the  ( 
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perience  of  obstetric  practioe,  the  obBervations  of  Mr.  Sidey,  of 
Edinliiirgh,  are  to  the  same  effect.  lie  rei-ords  that  the  epidemic 
of  influenza  in  this  country,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  was  of  a 
most  infiarinnalory  character:  cases  of  influenza  now  generally  as- 
sume the  a-tthmie  type,  and  demand  a  different  treatment.  More- 
over, he  observes  that  it  is  cousistent  with  the  expei'ieuee  of  the 
veterinarians  that  the  change  in  the  type  of  disease  has  been 
observed  among  the  lower  animals  to  the  same  extent  as  in  man. 

In  1782.  when  Dr.  llamilton  published  his  memoirs  on  the 
"  conlaffioiis  catarrh,"  or  iiijbtenza,  he  records  distinctly  his  belief 
that  "our  constitutions  are  considerably  changed  within  the  last 
century  in  Great  Britain,  Diseases,"  he  remarks,  "in  their  nature 
phlogistic  (e.  g.,  measles),  have  appeared  within  the  thirty  years 
previous  to  1782  less  inflammatory  than  tht-y  formerly  were,  and 
accompanied  with  a  considerable  degree  of  putridity;"  and  blood- 
letting in  the  ^'cmilagious  mtarrh,"  he  states  with  emphasis,  cannot 
be  tolerated.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  even  then  aa 
incrcaaing  belief  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  as  a 
whole,  is  in  some  respects  advancing;  and  there  seems  some 
visible  evidence  of  thi.'!  more  or  less  traceable  through  the  past 
four  generations. 

Morel  especially  directs  attention  to  the  apparent  increase  in 
Europe  of  mental  alienation,  and  of  those  abnormal  states  of  ex- 
istence which  have  special  relations  with  the  occurrence  and  exist- 
eneo  of  pliysical  and  moral  degeneracy  in  the  world;  and  if  a 
comparative  increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  cannot  yet  be 
proven,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  tendency  to  more  frequent  com- 
plications among  them  of  those  morbid  states  which  diminish  the 
probability  of  cure,  such  a.s  gau-ral parali/sis,  tpilcpsy,  and  a  marked 
depression  of  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces,  which  de- 
pression is  consi.'iteut  with  the  astliniic  phase  of  present  existence. 
Jlysitria  and  hypochomlriasis,  formerly  almost  the  exclusive  appan- 
age of  the  rich,  the  indolent,  and  those  of  a  wasted  life,  are  known 
to  attack  in  great  proportions  the  working  and  the  agricultural 
classe.'i,  among  whom  suicidal  tendencies  prevail. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  writes,  with  regard  to  nervous  diseases,  that 
cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  now  not  only 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  that  a  certain  unfavorable  type 
of  cerebral  disorder  develops  itself  in  the  jireseut  age  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  formerly.  Softening  of  the  brain,  for  instance, 
often  manifests  itself  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  and  thirty-tive.  The 
bruin  in  the  present  day  is  overworked,  it*  psychical  ftmctions  are 
unduly  exercised,  strained,  an<l  taxed  in  the  groat  effort  required 
iu  the  severe  struggle  and  battle  of  life  to  obtain  intellectual  su- 
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premacy,  profeasional  emolument,  and  status  {Journal  of  Psycholog- 
ical Sfedieitu,  Jnly,  1857). 

Morel  again  shows  how  imbecihty,  congenital  or  early  acquired 
idiocy,  and  other  more  or  less  complete  arrests  of  development  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  indicate  the  existence  of 
children  who  have  acquired  the  elements  of  their  degeneracy  dur- 
ing intra-uterine  life.  It  behooves,  then,  all  civilized  governments 
anxiously  to  inquire  into  and  to  consider  such  facts  as  show, — (1.) 
The  continued  increase  of  suicide ;  (2.)  The  continued  increase  of 
crimes  against  order  and  law,  or  against  the  person ;  (3.)  The  mon- 
strous precocity  of  young  criminals ;  (4.)  The  abnormal  conforma- 
tions of  the  skull,  and  tendency  to  early  union  of  the  cranial  su- 
tures which  prevail  among  criminals.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  in  large  towns,  or  in  penal  settlemeuts  and  convict  prisonB, 
the  physiognomy  and  general  aspect  of  the  "  criminal  population" 
are  characteristic  of  a  class;  (5.)  The  general  diminution  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  wifli  the  manifestatioa  of  the  most  depraved 
immoral  tendencies;  (6.)  The  increase  in  the  inmates  of  asylums 
and  prisons;  (7.)  The  etiolation,  blanching,  auEcmic  or  cachectic 
condition  of  the  population,  and  any  relative  increase  of  such  coa- 
fititutioaal  diseases  as  aiKBtnta,  chlorom,  gout,  Bright's  disease,  rheu- 
matism, melituria  ;  (8.)  The  increased  development  of  paralytic  and 
convulsive  affections.  These  are  the  main  directions  in  which  the 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race  is  demonstrable;  so  much  so  that 
in  some  localities  the  inhabitants  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  for  military  service.  ( IVaiii  des  D'egbiirescences  Physiques, 
InteUectuelks  et  Morales  de  CEspice  Humaine,  et  des  Causes  qui  pro- 
duisent  ees  VariiUs  Maladives.  Par  le  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel,  de  I'Asile 
des  Aliines  de  S'Yon,  1857.) 

The  principal  sources  of  degeneracy  which  appear  at  present  to 
be  most  active  in  their  infiuence  for  evil  on  large  masses  of  man- 
kind may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1.)  Degeneracy  from  Toxaemia,  as 
from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  fluids,  opium,  preparations  of  Indian 
hemp  (hachisch),  tobacco,  and  the  like ;  also  from  the  effects  of 
mineral  poisons,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus ;  and 
irom  the  use  of  unwholesome  vegetable  food,  such  as  diseased  rye, 
miuze,  wheat,  and  the  like,  (2.)  Degeneracy  from  the  persistent 
and  pernicious  influence  of  Malaria.  (3.)  Degeneracy  from  certain 
peculiar  geological  formations,  soil,  and  water,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  goitre  (Maclisllan,  Watson).  See  Paper  on  Hygiene  of 
India,  in  Med.-Chir.  Review.  (4.)  Degeneracy  from  the  effects  of 
epidemic  diseases  which  now  and  then  afflict  large  populations, 
profoundly  influencing  the  system,  and  engendering  those  morbid 
temperaments  whose  types  are  more  fully  expressed  in  the  genera- 
tions which  follow  the  one  that  has  suffered  from  such  epidemic 
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pestilences.  Many  of  auch  like  epidemics  act  like  toxic  agents  on 
the  nervous  Bystem.  (5.)  Degeneracy  from  the  effects  of  the  "great 
town  system,"  as  the  phrase  is.  The  chief  elements  of  such  degene- 
racy are,  («.)  unhealthy  situations,  (6.)  a  noxious  local  and  general 
atmosphere,  (c.)  insufficient  air,  (d.)  insufficient  and  improper  nour- 
ishment, (f.)  deletorions  avocations,  (/,)  moral  and  social  misery, 
wretchedness,  and  crime,  (6.)  Degeneracy  from  fundamental  mor- 
bid states,  congenital  or  acquired,  as  seen  in  the  imperfect  cerehral 
developments,  deaf  mutism,  hlindness,  constitutional  diseases  and 
diathesis  (implanted,  hereditary,  or  acquired),  such  as  syphilis  and 
Bcrofuloais.  (7.)  Degeneracy  from  mixed  causes,  from  marrying 
in  and  in  ;  and  from  other  causes  not  included  in  the  ahove  [Mfd.- 
Chir.  liii-ieiP,  Jan.,  1858). 
By  far  the  most  active  sources  of  degeneracy  are  thus  seen  to  be 
fose  direct  and  repeated  influenceB  upon  the  blood,  the  brain,  and 
nervous  system  which  give  rise  to  special  morbid  conditions; 
and  which  often  place  those  who  periodically  expose  themselves  to 
the  influence  of  toxic  agents  in  a  condition  verging  on  or  equiva- 
lent to  insanity.  The  eti'ccts  of  c/irotiic  alaiho/istr),  for  instance,  in 
giving  rise  surely  and  progressively  to  the  drgencroiion  of  the  indi- 
vidual, are  mainly  demonstrable  by  the  induction  of  the  following 
states,  namely:  persistent  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  nausea;  oc- 
casional diarrhd-a,  progressive  emaciation,  and  cachexia:  the  ap- 
pearance of  pustular  eruptions ;  the  occurrence  of  eructations  asso- 
ciated with  offensive  breath;  serious  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  and  the  production  of  or- 
ganic lesions  in  these  organs,  and  in  the  structures  of  the  blood- 
veeselfl,  followed  hy  fatal  serous  effusions,  dropsy,  hemorrhnges,  exlrao- 
asalions,  or  apoplexies.  Intercurrent  with  these  morbid  conditions, 
at  variable  periods,  and  otherwise  contingently,  "fits  of  drunken- 
ness," with  sexual  incompetency,  different  forme  of  psyeliical 
aberration,  ddirium  trcmetis,  suicidal  melancholy,  and  such  like 
morbid  phenomena  ensue.  Finally,  epileptiform  seizures,  general 
paralysis,  drivelling  or  slavering  idiocy,  m^y  close  the  scene.  Those 
who  become  thus  degenerate  by  alcoholic  poison  are  arranged  by 
Morel  into  two  classes, — namely,  First,  Individuals  who  arrive  at 
length,  by  a  series  of  well-marked  nervous  lesions — physical  and 
intellectual — at  general  paralysis.  Secoiid,  Individuals  who,  al- 
though profoundly  affected  as  regards  enervation,  still  remain  sta- 
tionary at  a  certain  state,  leading  a  miserable  existence,  character- 
ized physically  by  a  special  condition  of  ill-health  (cachexia  and 
marasmus},  and  morally  by  a  manifestation  of  the  worst  tendeueiee, 
and  of  the  lowest  animal  propensities.  The  serious  degenerative 
effects  thus  detailed  in  their  extreme  forma,  resulting  from  the 
poison  of  alcohol,  ultimately  influence  the  procreative  functions; 
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firat,  by  diminishing  the  vital  standard  of  the  offspring;  and  second, 
by  annihilating  the  generative  power  altogether.  When  such  re- 
sults are  coupled  with  the  moral  and  social  aberrations  which  ensae 
from  bad  example,  misery,  and  want,  in  families  and  masses  of  men, 
they  become  ample  BOureea  of  the  degeneracy  and  degradation  of 
the  population,  not  only  throughont  the  existing  hut  succeeding 
generation ;  and  not  only  is  the  vice  of  alcoholic  abuse  hereditarily 
transmissible  (Morel),  but  it  also  frequently  leads  to  insanity  in 
the  o^pring  of  the  drunkard  (Whitehead,  Adahs)  ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  tendency  to  alcoholic  excesses  has  a  hereditary  origin, 
the  cure  of  the  dipsomaniac  is  generally  impossible.  Morel  gives 
the  following  example,  in  which  a  well-marked  succession  of  morbid 
phenomena  became  developed  in  difierent  descendants  of  a  family 
throughout  four  generations.  The  great^grandtather  of  the  family 
was  a  dipsomaniac ;  and  so  complete  was  the  transmission  of  the 
disease,  that  the  race  became  totally  extinct,  under  the  well-marked 
phenomena  of  alcoholic  poisoning  and  degeneracy.  The  effects 
entailed  were:  in  the  first  generation,  alcoholic  excesses,  immo- 
rality, depravity,  brutish  disposition;  in  the  second  generation, 
hereditary  drunkenness,  attacks  of  mania,  general  paralysis;  in 
the  third  generation,  sobriety  prevailed,  but  hypochondriasis,  lypo- 
mania,  persistent  ideas  of  persecution,  homicidal  tendencies,  were 
expressed;  in  the  fourth  generation,  intelligence  was  but  feeble; 
mania  became  developed  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  stupidity  running 
on  to  idiocy,  and  to  a  condition  involving  extinction  of  the  race. 
Sir  James  Clark  also  made  the  observation,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  the  constitutions  of  the  past  three  generations  had 
deteriorated  progressively  from  father  to  son  ( Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
OonsumpHon,  p.  11). 

The  persistent  pernicious  influence  of  the  marsh  poison  will  be 
folly  noticed  in  the  last  part  of  this  treatise;  but  there  are  other 
abundant  sources  of  constitutionally  morbid  influences ;  and,  what- 
ever the  explanation  may  be,  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  late  Dr.  Alison  wrote,  that  the  constitutional  affections,  going 
along  with  the  same  extent  of  inflammation  and  its  local  effects, 
are  extremely  various  in  different  persons  previously  alike  in  good 
health,  or  even  in  the  same  person  at  different  times ;  and  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  deny  that  what  happens  in  diis  way  in  different 
individual  cases  may  not  happen  also  in  nations  and  in  seasons. 
As  we  are  still  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
any  local  inflammation  excites  constitutional  fever,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  constitutional  reaction  consequent  on  the 
excitement  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may 
vary,  equally  as  that  which  is  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  poison  exciting  ti/pkusfeoer,  measles,  scoria- 
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Una,  or  cholera ;  in  all  of  which  the  previous  muscular  strength  goes 
for  nothing  in  determiniug  tlie  d(;gree  or  danger  of  depression  or 
debility  which  ma.y  ensue. 

Dr.  Chriatison  has  recently  coinmunicated  to  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gica!  Society  of  Ediuhnrgh  his  experience  relative  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions in  Edinburgh  during  the  forty  years  previous  to  1857-  His 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  the  older  physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh, shows  that  a  transition  bad  and  did  every  now  and  then 
take  place  from  an  iiij^ammatory  J'lrm  of  fever  to  one  of  an  a.ilhane 
^e;  that  it  was  necessary,  on  the  outburst  of  any  epidemic,  to 
watch  carefully  the  early  cases,  to  observe  the  mode  in  which  the 
fatal  case.s  terminate,  and  to  observe  generally  the  consliluHonal  feii- 
deiicj/  or  type  of  imlividual  cases,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  general  character  of  the  epidemic  about  to  prevail.  It 
will  ho  seen  also,  on  referring  to  the  most  approved  and  recent 
works  on  the  diseases  of  India,  that  the  descriptions  of  inflamma- 
tions as  well  as  fevers  now  seen  there,  when  compared  with  the 
stutcmenta  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Twining,  and  othei-s,  twenty-five 
or  tliirty  years  ago,  may  be  held  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  usual  form  of  reaction  in  iutianimatory  diseases  in 
that  climate  as  well  as  here.  Such  conclusions  may  be  inferred 
fi'om  the  experience  of  Dr.  Morehead,  recorded  in  his  Oinh-id  Be- 
searchc^  on  the  Dismses  of  India  (vol.  ii,  pp.  71,  72,  and  359);  and 
the  experience  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  expressed  in  bis  recent  classic 
work  on  Climate,  bears  out  tlie  same  observation;  consult  also 
Graves's  Clinical  Medicine,  vol.  i,  p.  303,  for  the  doeti-iues  of  Auten- 
rith  and  Graves  on  the  change  of  type  in  disease;  and  for  evidence 
regarding  the  deterioration  of  race,  see  p.  105  of  Mr,  Simous'a 
Third  lirjiorl  on  the  Ihalth  of  Towns. 

It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  the  human  body  is  capable, 
from  causes  known  as  well  a.s  unknown  to  us,  of  undergoing  vari- 
ous alterations  as  regards  not  only  Its  phi/sical  but  also  what  has 
been  termed  its  "Medical  Omstitution."  Fevers  are  known  to 
change  their  types;  epidemics  to  assume  new  tendencies;  and  in- 
fliiimiiations  and  loml  lesiotis  to  aft'ect  in  no  constant  manner  the 
constitution  of  individuals  at  the  same  period,  or  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries.  This  view  of  the  subject  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Watson,  when  he 
writes, — "I  am  firmly  persuaded,  by  my  own  observation,  and  by 
the  records  of  medicine,  that  there  are  waves  of  time  through 
which  the  sihenic  and  the  asfhe7iic  characters  of  disease  prevail  in 
succession,  and  thatwc  are  at  present  living  in  one  of  its  adynamic 
phases"  [Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  June,  1857).  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  much  of  what  is  written  and  here  quoted 
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re^rding  changea  of  tjpc  is  based  on  the  uncertain  impressions 
of  individual  men,  Bometimes  handed  down  by  tradition,  rather 
than  based  on  the  result*  of  a  deliberate  deductive  inquiry  from 
etntistiea  applied  to  the  question  by  men  agreed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Dr.  Markham-,  in  his  very 
able  Gulstonian  Lectures  on  "The  XJaes  of  Bloodletting  in  Dis- 
ease," puts  the  evidence  regarding  change  of  type  in  disease  on 
much  too  narrow  a  basis — not  to  say  an  erroneous  one — when  he 
holds  that  it  is  merely  an  excuse  put  tbrward  for  a  change  of  prac- 
tice Id  inflammations,  and  that  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  such 
a  theory  rests  upon  the  assumed  conclusion  that  venesection  pro- 
duces different  effects  now  from  what  it  formerly  did. 

A  somewhat  similar  view  of  this  important  subject  has  been  ably 
advocated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh.  He  contends  that 
inflammation  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  ever  been — that  the  analogy 
Bought  to  be  established  between  it  and  the  varying  types  of  fevers 
ia  fallacious — that  we  cannot  place  reliance  on  the  recorded  experi- 
ence of  the  past — and  that  our  recent  changes  in  therapeutics  are 
solely  due  to  an  advanced  knowledge  of  diagnosis  and  pathology 
(Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  267). 

The  local  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  undoubtedly  constant; 
bat  the  question  of  change  of  type  has  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  individual,  and  to  the  constitutional  modes  by  which  the 
inflammatory  state  is  expressed  in  a  given  number  of  persons. 
Mnch  of  the  argument  of  Drs.  Markham  and  Bennett  appears  to 
me  to  be  beside  tlie  question ;  and  there  are  certainly  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  elements  of  constitutional  degeneration  exist  in 
Bach  abundance,  especially  in  the  communities  of  large  towns, 
that  Dr.  Watson  has,  I  thiuk,  happily  expressed  the  consequence 
of  such  deterioration  in  the  sentence  quoted  from  his  writings  on 
the  subject 


CHAPTER    X. 

MODBS  BT   WHICB   DIBEA8SB   TBRUTNATB  FATALLT. 

OUB  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  derived  chiefly  from  three 

■onroM,  namely,  from  the  examples  and  illustrations  aflbrded  by 

^tBoAy  of — (1.)  Death  from  old  age ;  (2.)  Death  from  fatal  in- 

tt.)  The  powers  and   actions   of  all   our  best   remedies. 

leMda  to  the  important  practical  conclusion,  that  the 

4  important  organs  may  prove  &tal  in  very  different 

ftrtal  event  may  be  averted  by  very  different  and 
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very  ojiposite  remedies  (Alison).  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  tbat 
in  constitiitiouB  which  are  unimpaired,  and  indeed,  in  every  mor- 
bid proceBB,  there  may  be  recognized  a  tendency  to  a  spontaneous 
fevorablc  termination. 

Death  happens  either  from  the  decay  of  life,  as  in  old  age ;  or  it 
happens  as  an  accident  cansod  by  some  of  thoae  untoward  lesions 
or  derangeraenl.-*  of  the  vital  organs  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
variou.q  diseases  and  injuriea  to  which  mankdnd  are  liable. 

Death  by  cxfrrme  old  agi-  may  be  considered  in  many  instanceH  as 
the  desirable  end  of  along-continued  and  porliaps  a  dreary  journey. 
Thcsufl'erer  appears  to  fall  asleep  as  he  might  do  after  severe  fatigue. 
The  long  and  weary  journey  of  life  is  thus  often  brought  to  a  close, 
with  little  apparent  derangement  of  the  ordinary  mental  powers; 
the  final  scene  ia  often  brief,  and  the  phenomena  of  dying  are  al- 
most iuiperceptihlo.  The  senses  fail,  as  if  sleep  were  about  to 
supervene;  the  perceptions  become  gradually  more  and  more  ob- 
tuse, and  by  degrees  the  aged  man  seems  to  pass  into  his  final 
slumber.  We  scarce  can  tell  the  precise  instant  at  which  the 
solemn  change  from  life  to  death  has  been  completed.  Sensation 
fails  first,  then  voluntary  motion;  but  the  powers  of  involuntary- 
muscular  contraction,  under  the  excitement  of  some  external  stim- 
ulus, may  coutinue  for  some  time  longer  to  bo  feebly  expressed. 
Tbe  blood  generally  ceases  at  first  to  be  propelled  to  the  ostromities. 
The  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  less  and  less  efficient.  The 
blood  fails  to  complete  its  circuit,  so  that  tbe  feet  and  hands  become 
cold  as  the  blood  leaves  them,  and  tbe  decline  of  temperature 
gradually  advances  to  tbe  central  parts.  Thus  far  the  act  of  dying 
seems  to  be  as  painless  as  that  of  failing  asleep;  and  those  who  have 
recovered  after  apparent  death  from  drowning,  and  at\er  sensation 
has  been  totally  lost,  assert  that  they  have  experienced  no  pain. 
What  is  called  significantly  tlie  ago»y  of  dmlh  may  therefore  be 
presumed  to  he  purely  automatic,  and  therefore  unfelt.  The  mind, 
doubtless,  at  that  solemn  moment,  may  be  absorbed  with  that 
instantaneous  review  of  impressions  made  upon  tbe  brain  in  by- 
gone times,  and  which  are  said  to  present  themselves  with  such 
overwhelming  power,  vividne.sa,  and  force,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Montaigne,  "we  appear  to  lose,  with  little  anxiety,  the  conscious- 
ness of  light  and  of  ourselves.''  At  such  a  time  the  vivid  imprea- 
sions  of  a  life  well-spent  must  constitute  that  euthanasia — that  happy 
death — to  be  desired  by  all. 

The  untoward  lesions  or  derangements  of  vital  organs,  which 
occur  during  the  progress  of  disease,  terminate  the  life  of  man  by 
various  modes  of  dying.  "While  it  is  ordained  that  eveutnally  all 
must  die,  yet  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  avert,  for  a  time,  the  ten- 
dency to  death.     To  know  by  what  agents  this  may  be  projjerly 
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Accomplished,  it  is  neeeasary  to  know  the  modes  in  which  death 
may  approach  in  disease.  Dr.  Watson  h&a  happily  observed  that 
life  rests  upon  a  tripod,  whose  three  vital  supports  are,  the  heart, 
the  brain,  and  the  lan<fs.  Through  the  impaired  functions  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  organs  the  tendency  to  death  is  expressed. 
The  mode  of  dying  may  begin  at  the  head,  tlie  heart,  or  the  lungs 
(Bicqat).  But  iQBBmuch  bb  the  functions  of  these  organs  are  mu- 
tually  dependent  upon  each  other,  so  impairment  of  function  in  any 
one  of  them  may  ultimately  lead  to  death,  while  the  mode  of  dying 
is  expressed  chiefly  through  the  fuuctious  of  another.  The  mode 
of  dying  in  disease  is  nsually  a  complex  one,  for  many  parts  thus 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other  are  more  or  less  immediately 
iDvolved.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to 
observe  how  and  when  the  different  functions  begin  to  languish, 
and  how  they  may  be  best  sustained  in  their  exertions  to  maintain 
life. 

"When  a  person  loses  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  he  faints,  as 
from  a  wound,  or  by  hemorrhage  occurring  in  disease,  and  if  the 
flow  of  blood  is  not  arrested,  the  state  ot faint  or  syncope  continues, 
is  not  recovered  from,  and  the  heart's  action  ceases ;  not  because  it 
is  unable  to  contract,  but  because  its  natural  stimulus,  the  blood,  is 
withdrawn  from  it,  or  does  not  arrive  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of 
use.  This  is  called  death  by  anosmia.  In  such  cases,  if  blood  can 
be  timeously  supplied  to  the  heart  (as  by  the  operation  of  transfu- 
sion from  a  healthy  person  into  the  patient  who  is  losing  blood), 
the  suspended  function  of  the  heart  may  be  restored,  and  a  supply 
of  blood  sufficient  to  maintain  life  for  a  time  may  be  thus  obtained.- 

The  symptoms  of  approacliing  death  by  this  mode  of  dying  are, 
paleness  of  the  countenance  and  lips,  cold  sweats,  dimness  of  vision, 
dilated  pupils,  vertigo,  a  slow,  weak,  irregular  pulse,  and  speedy  in- 
sensibility. If  the  hemorrhage  has  been  sudden,  in  large  quantity, 
as  from  the  uterus  in  "  flooding,"  there  may  be  nausea,  or  even 
vomiting,  restlessness,  tossing  of  the  limbs,  irregular  sighing 
breathing  (anxictas),  delirium,  and  one  or  two  convulsions  before 
death  ensues. 

But  another  mode  of  death  may  he  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  heart  itself,  and  be  independent  of  the  supply  of  blood. 
In  other  words,  the  stimulus  from  blood  may  he  sufficient,  but  the 
contractile  power  of  the  organ  may  fail.  Buch  a  mode  of  death  is 
by  asificnia.  Many  poisons  act  in  this  way,  and  many  diaeases 
which  are  due  to  morbid  poisons  in  tlie  blood  tend  to  prove  fatal 
by  this  mode  of  dying.  Cases  of  extensive  mortification  of  parts, 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  of  malignant  cholera, 
die  in  tliis  way. 

The  symptoms  consist  in  the  pulse  becoming  feeble  and  frequent, 
VOL.  I.  11 
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ami  iiltimntelj  failing  altogether  to  be  perceived.  The  muaciilar 
dehility  becoriiee  extreme,  hut  tlie  eeiises  remaiii  perfect,  orten  paiu- 
t'lillv  acute,  and  the  iutellpL-t  clear  to  the  last. 

Persons  whose  deatli  is  hy  mi<Et)im  or  by  asl/ic/tia  are  often  8[ioken 
of  as  hrtviiigdied  in  a  faint,  or  by  syncope;  and  there  is  still  a  mode 
of  dyiiif;  iiitermcdiate  between  the  two,  the  type  of  which  is  seen 
in  di-'ith  (•'/  sl'ii-nition. 

Death  n-ay  also  he  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the  fiinetiors 
of  respiration,  as  when  aceess  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  prevented  by  a 
direct  obsiriictioii,  either  to  the  air-passages,  in  choking,  or  to  the 
action  of  tlie  chest,  so  as  to  prevent  its  expansion;  or  when  the 
actions  of  the  iiiueeles  of  respiration  cease,  in  consequence  of 
disease  or  injury  to  the  bruin  producing  insensibility.  The  Urst  of 
these  modes  by  which  the  re.fjiiratory  functions  lire  suspended  is 
that  known  us  siiffwaHoiiy  technically  expressed  by  the  term  apiwa, 
or  privation  of  breath.  Examples  of  this  mode  of  dying  may  be 
refei'i-ed  to  in  cases  of  droimw^,  sniothiTitit/,  chokuiij,  .ilriDiffulntioH, 
Ihrntltii'ij,  and  closure  of  the  rimn  (fhtiidis  by  foreign  bodies.  In  Dr. 
Allen  Thomson's  anatomical  mitsenm  at  Glasgow  there  is  a  larynx 
preserved  in  which  a  piece  of  coal  is  wcdgi-d  between  the  nma 
glottidis,  A  collier  thus  died  by  n}ma:a  or  svffomthn  produced  by 
the  piece  of  eoal  dropping  into  the  larynx  while  he  lay  on  bis  back 
in  the  mine,  excavating  the  otiul  from  the  roof  of  the  coal  pit. 
Forcible  pressure  upon  the  cheat,  as  sometimes  happens  in  crowds 
during  a  continued  crush  of  people,  or  occurs  to  workmen  who  have 
been  buried  hy  falls  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  insbort,  whatever  causes 
an  immovable  condition  of  the  lung-ease  beyond  a  period  of  three 
minutes  and  a  half,  will  thus  produce  a  fatal  result.  Tetanus,  and 
tlie  influence  of  strychnine,  prove  fatal  in  this  way.  Morbid  states 
produced  by  disease,  and  wliieli  terminate  fatally  by  aptian,  are 
miimin  of  the  glottis;  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  origin  of 
tlie  respiratory  nerves  (phrenic,  intereostals,  and  spinal  accessory); 
efl'usion  of  serum  into  the  pleural  ciivities;  sudden  infiltration  of 
the  Inngs  by  inHammatory  exudation,  or  collapse  of  the  king  in 
bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  by  this  mode  of  dying 
are,  strong  hut  ineffectual  eft'orts  to  contract  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles, and  struggling  ettbrts  to  respire,  amounting  to  agony,  of  short 
duration,  followed  by  vertigo,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  con\"ul- 
eions;  at  last  all  effort  ceases,  twitcbings  or  tremors  of  the  hnibs 
alone  remain,  the  muscles  relax,  and  tlie  sphincters  yield.  The 
heart  and  the  pulse,  however,  still  continue  to  act  after  all  other 
fligns  of  life  arc  past.  The  recent  experiments  instituted  by  the 
Medico-t'liirurgical  Society  of  London  show  that,  on  an  average, 
the  heart's  action  continues  for  three  minutes  fifteen  seconds  after 
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the  a&inial  has  ceased  to  make  respimtoiy  efibrts.  On  tbis  lost 
drciimstance  rests  our  hope  of  resuscitating  persons  bo  suffocated,  if 
artiiicial  respiration  be  timeously  resorted  to,  and  persevered  in. 
This  prolonged  action  of  the  heart  circulates  blood,  which  is  dark, 
venous,  and  act  arterialized,  and  accordingly  the  face,  at  first 
flushed,  becomes  turgid,  and  then  aasumes  a  livid  and  purple  hue; 
the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  swell,  and  the  eyeballs  protrude 
from  their  sockets.  At  length  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  life  ia 
extinct  (Watbom). 

Death  by  coma  occurs  when  there  is  a  loss  of  eonseioasness  first, 
with  the  appearance  of  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may 
be  partially  roused.  The  symptoms  of  approaching  death  by  this 
mode  of  dying  consists  in  a  gradual  blunting  of  sensibility  to  out- 
ward impressions,  slowness  of  respiration,  the  inspiratory  effort 
being  often  delayed,  and  then  performed  with  a  sudden  noise  and 
jerking  inspiratory  effort,  technically  known  as  stertorous  breathing. 
All  voluntary  attention  to  the  act  of  breathing  is  lost,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  a  reflex  stimulus  to  its  pertbrmance  continues.  At  length 
this  function  fails  also.  The  cheat  ceases  to  expand,  the  blood  is 
no  longer  aerated,  and  thenceforward  precisely  the  same  changes 
occur  as  in  death  by  apncea. 

Buch  are  the  several  modes  by  which  death  tends  to  approach; 
and  "to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death"  is  a  doctrine  which  was  often 
and  strenuously  inculcated  by  Cullen.  After  him,  uo  less  earnestly 
has  it  been  impressed  on  many  by  my  respected  teacher,  the  late 
Professor  Alison,  whose  interesting  Lectures  onfecers  and  ivflam- 
mation  furnished  numerous  illustrations.  To  his  Outlines  of  Path- 
oioffy  and  Practi.ce  of  Medicine,  and  to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Wat^ 
son's  Lectures  on  the  Prineipjes  and  Practice  of  Physic,  the  student  is 
referred  who  would  seek  ftirther  information — sources  whence  the 
preceding  observations  have  been  mainly  compiled  relative  to  the 
modes  by  which  death  may  approach: 

"  Many  Kre  the  vays  that  lead 
To  hia  grim  cave,  all  dinmalj  yet  to  lenae 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  thao  witbin!" 

"It  it  as  natural  U>  die  at  to  bo  bom;" 

and  thus,  in 

"Pairing  thro'  Nature  to  Eternity, 
The  Benae  of  death  ti  mo«t  in  apprebeotion." 
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CHAPTER   XL 

PKINCIPLES  Wnicn   DICTATK   THG   TREATMENT  OF  THE  COMPLEX   MORBID 

FBOCESEsBR. 


I.  As  regards  Fevers,  or  the  Febrile  Staie. 

To  avert  the  tondency  to  doath  in  the  lebrlle  state,  it  is  necessary 
to  obacrve  how  IV'veiij  nutiirally  terminiite  favorably.  Four  modes 
are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Parked,  namely: 

1.  Jii/  crisin,  in  which  the  temperature  falls  suddenly  in  a  few 
hours,  and  usually  with  some  abundant  excrcfery  diseharge,  id 
which,  possibly,  much  of  the  water  whieh  has  been  retained  in  the 
eystem  is  poured  out. 

2.  iJy  lifsis,  in  whieh  the  fall  of  temperature  ia  gradual  from  day 
to  day,  till  the  normal  standard  is  attained.  The  deeline  may  thus 
occupy  many  days,  the  thermometer  being  known  to  take  seven 
dayH  in  fallinj^r  from  102°  to  98°  Fahr, 

3.  Bj/  a  combination  of  these  tw<t  modes,  namely,  by  a  sudden  fall 
of  temperature  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  a  gradual  decrease  to 
UiO  normal  heat. 

4.  Another  mode  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Parkes,  namely, — 
Bif  a  suiitewbiit  irregular  alternation  of  febrile  and  nonfebrUe  periods,  as 
sliowti  by  the  lemperntitre  and  the  issue. 

When/cKCT"  terminates  hyany  of  these  moden,  convalescence  cora- 
meueea,  normal  nutrition  is  renewed,  and  the  body  begins  to  gain 
in  weight.  The  blood  ia  poor  in  albumen  and  in  red  particles; 
and  there  ia  now  a  danger  that  the  rajiidity  of  metamorphoses  of 
tissue  will  exceed  the  healthy  standard,  as  shown  by  the  great  ten- 
dency which  convalescents  from  fever  have  to  lose  heat.  The  tem- 
perature may  fall,  and  the  excretions  may  diminish  below  their 
healthy  amount-.  Great  care,  constant  attendance,  and  watcliful- 
nesM,  are  required  when  the  patient  begins  to  convalesce,  if  the 
fever  has  been  long  and  severe;  and  the  treatment  of  the  febrile 
Btate  itself  may  be  thus  generally  stated  as  consisting  in  a  combina- 
tion of  measures, — (1.)  To  reduce  excessive  heat;  (2.)  To  insure 
Bufficient  but  not  exceaaive  excretion  and  elimination  of  the  excre- 
tions; (3.)  To  act  on  the  exiiauatcd  and  semi-paralyzed  nerves;  (4.) 
To  noutralize  any  specific  poison  wViich  may  have  set  up  the  fever, 
and  so  to  impi-ove  the  state  of  the  blood;  (.'».)  To  relieve  distressing 
symptoms;  and  lastly,  To  obviate  and  counteract  local  complica^ 
tious  {Parkes,  Mcuchison). 
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To  accomplish  &e  first  indicatioD,  Dr.  Bobert  Jackson,  "the  pa- 
triarch of  Military  Medicine,"  and  after  him  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liver- 
pool, practised  to  an  extreme  degree  the  application  of  cold  water. 
In  health  such  an  application  tends  to  increase  the  metamorphoees 
of  tissue,  as  shown  by  Lehmann  and  Bauderson ;  and  therefore  its 
excessive  use  is  contraindicated  in  the  febrile  state.  Bloodletting 
or  hemorrhage  also  tends  to  reduce  temperature;  but  bloodletting 
can  rarely  be  tolerated  in  many  specific  fevers,  such  as  typhus, 
typhoid,  scarlatina,  and  the  like.  Infusion  of  diffilalis  haaheen  i'oand 
by  Wunderlich  to  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  redueing  and 
moderating  the  temperature  in  many  febrile  states,  such  as  typhoid 
fever.  Its  most  obvious  action  in  small  doses  is  to  depress  the  force 
of  the  heart.  The  dose  should  therefore  be  cautiously  regulated; 
it  must  not  be  repeated  too  soon,  nor  be  increased,  if  it  should  not 
operate  at  once. 

To  insure  sufBcient  but  not  excessive  excretion,  and  to  promote 
its  elimination  in  fever,  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  reduce  tem- 
perature ;  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  always  Judicious  to 
attempt 

The  system  ought  to  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  alkaline 
ealts,  if  the  urinary  excretions  are  not  eliminated.  Chloride  of 
Mdium,  the  alkaline  salts  of  soda  and  of  potash,  tend  to  aid  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  and  its  elimination.  Purgatives  generally,  and  espe- 
cially salines, — i.  e.,  salts  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  metals, — tend 
to  insure  a  proper  excretion,  probably  by  removing  from  the  blood 
some  of  the  abnormal  products  formed  in  fever,  and  great  relief 
may  follow  their  moderate  use.  Where  urea  is  retained  they  pro- 
mote its  elimination,  because  it  is  known  that  area  sometimes 
passes  off  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  But  in  some 
fevers,  as  in  typhus,  purgatives  must  be  very  cautiously  and  spar- 
ingly given,  and  always  in  mild  doses.  So  also  elimination  by  the 
skiu,  to  the  extent  of  diaphoresis,  is  to  be  dreaded  in  typhus  fever. 
{See  "  Treatment  of  Typhus  Fever.") 

The  most  important  indication,  however,  in  the  management  of 
the  febrile  state  ielo  find  some  substance  which,  being  "restora- 
tive" in  its  action  (Headland),  will  so  act  upon  the  blood,  and  thus 
restore  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  nervous  centres.  Food,  mild 
stimulants,  and  quinine,  are  all  more  or  less  employed ;  and  quinine 
especially  may  be  employed  with  benefit.  Infusion  of  coffee  as  a 
mediciue  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Parkes,  with  the  beneficial  effect 
of  relieving  headache.  Bocker  and  Lehmann  have  shown  that  the 
ase  of  coflee,  in  health,  delays  the  metamorphoses  of  tissue,  and 
excites  the  nervous  system.  The  special  treatment  of  the  febrile 
state  depends  on  the  diseases  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  by 
which  it  is  more  or  less  modified — forming  a  special  topic  for  con- 
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Biileration  hi  the  part  which  treats  of  special  dlaeases.  But  it  is 
above  all  necessary  to  guard  against  the  habit  of  trying  always  to 
be  doing  somrlking.  Aa  a  routine  fiysteni,  nothing  can  be  laid  dnwn 
aa  a  rule,  either  in  the  direction  of  depletion,  or  of  evacuants,  or  of 
BtiDiulatioti.  Tbe  febrile  state  is  in  many  di^eaaea  part  of  the 
essence  of  the  morbid  atate,  which  cannot  be  cut  short  nor  inate- 
riftliy  subdued  by  remedies.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  any  fever;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  re- 
garding specific  febrile  diseases,  there  can  be  no  specific  remedy 
for  their  cure. 

Every  disease  where  fever  is  present,  and  every  case  of  specific 
febrile  disease,  must  be  atiidioil  so  that  its  management  or  treat- 
ment may  lie  regulated  on  the  merits  of  the  individual  case;  and 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  each  particular  function  aa  deter- 
mined by  clinical  investigation  daily. 


n.  As  regards  Injlammaiion. 

It  is  necessary  clearly  to  understand  and  to  boar  in  mind  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  tUe  ksion  which  ma}'  attend  the  iudam- 
matory  process  as  a  result,  which  ia  to  be  attended  to ;  but  it  is 
the  di^casi'l  adiifi  Irml'mg  to  ih:  ksion  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
physician  to  overcome,  to  subdue,  and  turn  aside;  aud  that  the 
occurrence  of  any  lesion  is,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  It  is  to 
tlie  slrictlt/  vital  action — ike  vxeil^ment  of  tissue — which  tends  to  the 
organic  lesion,  that  remedies  must  be  applied,  iu  order  to  avert  th« 
tendency  to  lesion,  expressed  by  the  symptoms  of  a  constitutional 
kind,  already  referred  to, 

Tlie  treatment  which  will  subdue  this  tendency  has  been  tech- 
nically called  "  antiphhgislie.  Irratment."  Its  mode  of  action  depends 
upon  ihe  regulation  and  adoption  of  every  agent,  plan,  or  circuni- 
etancf  most  tiivorable  to  the  Bubaideiice  of  the  inflammation,  and 
which  will  favor  the  influence  of  remedies,  and  oppose  the  advance 
and  persistence  of  the  inflammatory  atate.  The  treatment  em- 
braces,— (1.)  Antiphlogistic  regimen;  (2.)  Antiphlogistic  remedies 
— means  for  reducing  the  quantity  and  altering  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  to  counteract  in  a  direct  way  the  complex  morbid 
phenomena  of  infiammation. 

The  regimen  consists  in, — (1.)  A  sparing  allowance  of  non-nutri- 
tjona  diet;  the  administration  of  bland,  simple,  and  cooling  drinks, 
given  often,  and  in  small  quantities;  (2.)  Absolute  rest  of  body 
and  mind:  (3.)  Residence  iu  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  main- 
tained at  an  equable  temperature,  day  and  night,  of  about  62° 
Fahr. ;  and  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  inflamed,  a  temperature 
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of  not  leas  than  70*^  Fahr.  to  80°  Falir.,  and  as  dry  and  jmre  a  state 
of  the  aliiKisiihere  as  poasilile  (Vbale). 

The  rvvufdks  (.-onipreliPtid  filoodlfili/iii,  ptirt/atives,  anfimonials,  mer- 
curials, opiuni,  alk'ilks.  and  snlinE  drugs. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  etficient  of  these  remedies  is 
undoubtedly  l/hoiik'fUr'q :  wtiilo  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  every  case  of  intianimatioii  that  requires 
or  warrants  the  abatrautiiin  of  blood.  It  is  a  spoliative  remedy, 
powtTfiil  for  good  and  for  evil.  In  the  treatment  of  inflammation, 
il  lia^  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Wat«on  that  "each  case  requires 
its  Bpefittl  study,  speaks  ita  proper  language,  furnishes  its  peculiar 
indications,  and  reads  its  own  lessons."  The  carefnll^-recorded 
facta  of  well-i.'oriductk'd  though  cmpincal  observation,  for  linndreds 
of  years,  have  att<?t>ted  the  immediate  sanative  intiuence  of  blood- 
k'ttintr  in  iwfi'/'i'tJi/ intlammution  ;  and  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  bygone  modern  times  liave  recorded,  in  unmistakable  language, 
how  potent  ia  this  remedy  for  good,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
belief. 

Our  forefathers  well  knew  when  the  body  suffered  from  an  in- 
flammation in  the  " ititmrd  partf ;"  and  in  saying  this  we  give  them 
credit  for  far  less  scientific  knowledge  than  they  really  possessed. 
Against  such  iiiflammatiuns,  wliet.hcr  in  the  haid,  tlie  vhrst,  or  the 
abdomen,  they  learned,  by  '■'■watching  and  not  by  counting,"  the  sana- 
tive efficacy  of  early  venesection;  and  they  obtained  most  trust- 
worlliy  evidence  and  exyiericnce  of  its  power  to  control  intianima- 
tioii. Following  up  such  doctrines  will  be  found  those  veteran 
physicians  who  hohl  the  foremost  rank  in  the  science  of  medicine 
of  the  present  day  in  this  country.  The  doctrine  generally  taught 
and  nniver^jally  acted  npon  with  reference  to  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammations is.  "so  to  bleed  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  remedy, 
and  to  avoid  its  disridvanlages"  (WaTSdn). 

The  standard  examples  of  what  bloodletting  can  do  soon  become 
ajiparent  to  every  surgeon's  apprentice,  or  hospital  pupil,  if  he  does 
not  himself  swoon  the  first  time  he  sees  the  blood  flow  from  thi! 
patieutwhom  his  master  and  teaeher  may  wish  to  relieve.  He  may 
•ee  the  apoplectic  sutierer  roused  to  consciousness  while  the  blood 
yet  flows  from  the  vein  j  and  he  may  observe,  also,  that  the  slound- 
iag  />rt(rt-'  of  the  head  in  cephalic  iiiSammations  are  immediately 
relieved,  that  the  impatieuce  of  light  and  sound,  the  t'roqucnt, 
sharp,  intermittent  pulse,  with  vomiting  or  nausea  on  assuming 
the  erect  posture,  the  ttnidency  to  squint, — in  short,  all  the  urgent 
symptoms  of  incipient  encephalitis,  at  once,  or  one  by  one,  dis- 
appear as  the  blood  continues  to  flow.  He  may  also  notice  in  tfio- 
racic  inflammation  that  the  pain,  the  dyspnt^a,  the  tighlness  of  the 
"heat,   all  disappear.      Dr.   Alison,  as  regards  pleurisy,  and  Dr. 
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Watson,  as  regards  inflammation  of  the  boweh.  bear  personal  tes- 
timony to  the  good  etfocta  of  bloodletting.  They  experienced  its 
sanative  influence  in  their  own  persons,  and  the  practice  undoubt- 
edly saved  their  vuhio.ljle  lives  from  these  respective  diseiises,  Tes- 
timony  from  such  perwonal  experience  has  also  been  borne  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  him  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Radclitie;  and  so  also  is  the  tewtiumny  of  many  who,  having 
experienced  the  benefit  of  the  remedy  once,  imagine  that,  when 
again  attacked  with  inliamniation,  they  may  be  again  reheved  by 
its  use.  Of  any  one  of  these  illustrious  examples  from  personal 
experience  it  might  be  said,  as  Dr.  Gregory  said  of  Dr.  Itadcliffe, 
tliat  "he  was  at  least  no  fool;  and  wo  may  depend  upon  it  he 
would  not  have  allowed  a  hundred  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken 
from  liim  in  one  day  without  good  reason  for  it"  {Edin.  Med. 
Journal,  March,  1867). 


"  Althoitgh  much  has  beon  done,"  writee  Dr.  Alison,  "  partJcalarly  by 
tho  Frencli  pathnlogisl^i.  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  texture  within  the 
chest  which  is  the  suhjoct  of  inflammation,  luid  although  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  real  importance,  because  we  know  that  the  history  of  the  changes 
to  be  expected  from  inflammation  in  the  bronchiie,  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  pleura,  is  materially  different,  and  of  course  the  diagnosis  of 
these  gives  ua  a  great  advantage  in  studying  tho  progress  of  any  indi- 
vidual case,  yet  as  to  the  specific  questions  of  bloodletting  or  not,  the 
qnuntily,  or  the  repetition  of  the  bloodletting,  our  predecessors  were 
very  nearly  as  well  informed  aa  we  are.  It  is  an  important  practical 
error,"  he  also  conlinaes,  "to  fix  the  attention,  particularly  of  students 
of  the  profession,  too  much  on  those  characters  of  disease  which  are 
drawn  from  changes  of  structure  already  eft'eelod,  and  to  trust  too  ex- 
clusively to  these  as  the  diagnostics  of  different  diseases;  because  in 
many  instances,  these  characters  are  not  clearly  perceptible  until  the 
latest  and  least  remedialile  stage  of  diseases.  Tho  very  objeci  of  the 
most  important  practice,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  i's  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  the  changm  on  which  these  lesions  depend.  Ailer  these  lesions 
are  once  established,  the  cases  are  very  often  hopeless,  or  admit  only  of 
palliative  trealnient,  In  those  diseases  in  which  most  can  be  done  by 
art,  our  practice  must  always  ho  guided  in  part  by  conjecture,  bccanse, 
if  we  wait  fbr  certainty,  we  very  often  wait  until  the  time  for  success- 
ful practice  is  past;  and  therefore,  although  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  whole  history  of  each  disease  is  essential  to  its  pn)per  treatment, 
yet,  in  a  practical  view,  the  most  important  part  of  its  history  is  (Ac 
afSf.nibtagr.  and  stfcessiim  of  fymptovis,  by  which  its  nature,  at  least,  if  not 
ils  precist)  seat,  may  often  be  known  before  any  decided  lesion  of  sintrture 
hoi  occurred.  Accoi-dingly,  when  this  department  of  pathology  is  too 
exclusively  cultivated,  lUc  attention  of  students  is  often  found  to  be 
fixed  on  the  lesions  to  be  expected  after  death,  more  than  on  the  power 
and  application  of  remedies,  either  to  control  the  diseased  actions  or 
relieve  the  symptoms  during  life." 
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The  immediftte  efi«ctB  of  loss  of  blood  as  a  remedy  in  inflamtna- 
tioo  are, — (1.)  A  sedative  result  on  the  heart's  action,  by  diminiah- 
iDf  the  pressure  on  the  vesaels,  bj  diniiniehing  the  quantity  and 
altering  the  quali^  of  the  blood.  The  withdrawal  of  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  sttmuIuB  from  the  central  organ  has  thns  a  depress- 
ing effect,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  sudden  loss  of  blood — the 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system  being  thus  also  reduced.  (2.) 
The  loss  of  blood  generally  has  a  derivative  influence  upon  the 
blood  in  the  part  about  to  hecome  the  seat  of  eftusion.  This  has 
been  seen  to  occur  in  experiments  upon  the  transparent  parts  of 
animals.  (3.)  Bloodletting  facilitates  the  action  of  other  remedies. 
(4.)  While  the  effect  of  bloodletting  is  well  known,  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Louis  and  Alison,  not  always  to  check  the  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  inflammation,  ^e'lV  essentiaUy  modifies  its  character  (a.) 
sometimes  by  limitation  of  its  sphere  to  a  certain  extent,  (A.)  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  from  which  the  inflamed  part  is 
nourished,  (e,)  rendering  the  flhrinous  exudation  more  liable  to  re- 
abBorption. 

Of  late  the  medical  profession  has  proclaimed  with  no  uncertwn 
sound,  especially  &om  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  good 
effects  of  bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  It  is  well 
known  that  no  remedy  demands  a  more  careful  study  of  its  appli- 
cation, or  a  more  delicate  adjustment  of  its  powers ;  and  therefore 
some  general  rules  may  be  here  stated  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet. 

1.  The  utility  of  bloodletting  varies  with  the  variations  in  the 
type  of  disease.  A  change  in  the  type  of  inflammatory  diseases  (i.  e., 
in  their  usual  symptoms,  local  and  general,  in  their  tendencies  to 
certain  local  and  general  results  rather  than  others,  or  a  change  in 
their  mode  of  tending  to  a  fatal  termination)  demands  a  new  study 
and  fresh  adjustment  of  the  remedy  in  each  particular  cast,  covntry, 
tocaUh/,  and  epidemic. 

2.  There  is  no  truth,  perhaps,  in  medicine  more  conclusively  de- 
termined than  that  we  ought  not  to  bleed,  or,  if  we  do  so,  we  must 
bleed  sparingly,  when  the  inflammation  depends  on  or  is  associated 
with  the  action  of  a  morbid  poison.  In  epidemics,  therefore,  of 
every  kind,  we  should  not  hastily  have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  but 
should  remember  that  the  disease  probably  depends  on  a  poison, 
has  a  course  to  run,  and  is  not  amenable  to  the  mere  abstraction  of 
blood. 

8.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  carefully,  and  to  watch  the  eombiaa- 
Hon  and  succession  of  the  constitutional  and  Uical  symptoms  Irom  the 
commencement  of  the  febrile  attack,  and  so  to  judge  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  bloodletting. 

4,  In  order  to  obtain  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy  by  a  fiill 
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bleeding,  it  must  be  done  prior  to  fibrinoua  effusion  or  new  ijrowih; 
Bceing  that  it  is  the  diseased  action  which  tends  towards  the  ksion — 
namely,  eiFusloii  or  growth  of  new  material — which  tbe  physician 
desired  to  control  by  thin  remedy. 

6,  When  the  symptoms  of  injhmmatory  fever  are  little  complicated 
and  seen  early,  in  persons  previously  healthy,  the  more  violent  the 
aymptoms  are,  the  more  intense  and  rapid  the  constitutional  reac- 
tion, if  it  does  not  indicate  exhaustion ;  and  the  more  decided  the 
change  on  the  function  of  the  part  attected,  tbe  more  coutidently 
we  may  depend  on  tlie  effect  of  full  bloodletting  in  relieving  tbem. 

6.  When  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  have  been  uncertain 
and  insidious  in  the  beginning,  so  that  the  early  stage  has  passed 
over  unchecked,  or  modified  by  previously  existing  constitutional 
disease,  or  complicated  with  organic  local  disease,  or  when  they 
denote  debility,  exhaustion,  or  the  ao-called  typhoid  state,  tbey 
generally  prove  improper  cases  for  bloodletting  even  when  seen 
within  the  first  few  days. 

7.  Generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  tbe  fever  is  high  (above 
104°  Fahp.),  when  we  may  be  sure  that  over  a  part  of  the  inflamed 
organ  there  is  congestion,  stiignation  of  blood,  distension  of  vessels, 
commencing  extravasation,  and  change  of  the  constitution  of  the 
blood — bitt  these  latter  changes  atill  partial  and  not  far  advanced — 
the  power  of  bloodletting  to  control  the  disease  has  been  clearly 
established. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  membrane  or  organ  affected  must  always 
be  considered  in  eatimating  the  propriety  of  bleeding.  If  a  serous 
membrane,  for  instance,  be  ucLually  inflamed,  the  patient,  for  the 
most  part,  bears  bleeding  well,  and  is  usually  greatly  relieved  by 
it.  With  respect  to  organs,  it  is  found  that  inflammation  of  tbe 
brain  is  less  iufluouce<l  by  bleeding  than  inflammation  of  tbe  liver, 
and  inflammation  of  the  liver  than  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
The  gist  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  Dr.  Markbara's  very 
able  and  interesting  Gulston'an  Lectures  establishes  the  special 
efficacy  of  venesection  in  those  inflammations  which  are  accom- 
panied with  obstructions  of  the  cardiac  and  pulmonarj'  functions, 
but  do  not  prove  it  to  be  nseles*  uor  injurious  in  the  cure  of  acute 
inllummatious generally,  if  its  remedial  functions  are  properly  used, 
and  the  advantage  gained  be  duly  followed  up  by  approjiriatu  reme- 
dies, such  a«  are  to  be  presently  noticed.  The  symptoms  which 
demand  a  full  bloodletting  iu  pneumonia  are  also  those  which  in- 
dicate the  greatest  danger — namely,  violent  pyrexia,  usually  begin- 
ning suddenly,  with  full,  strong,  hard,  and  quick  pulse — urgent 
dyspnoiu.  even  orthopw-a — swelling  and  flushing  of  the  face,  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  cough,  with  scanty  or  truly  pneumonic 
axpectoration,  aggravating  the  pain  which  extends  through  tbe 
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chest, — Vfhen  such  Bymptoms  are  eeea  vithin  three  days  of  their 
commencement,  especially  in  thoee  of  robuet  and  ftill  habit  in  tbe 
prime  of  life,  bloodletting  is  the  remedy  to  be  ased, — everything 
else  is  trifiing,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  dispense  with  it  The  nearer  a 
case  answers  this  description,  the  more  sure  we  may  be  that  the 
eftect  of  bloodletting  will  be  satisfactory,  and  its  repetition,  if  the 
symptoms  shall  recur,  will  be  well  borne  (Alison).  Bat  if  the 
inflammation  be  so  limited  that  it  produces  little  or  no  appreciable 
impediment  to  the  respiratory  or  cardiac  tunctions,  when  the  tem> 
perature  does  not  exceed  104°  Fahr.,  when  the  pulse  does  not  ex- 
ceed 120,  and  when  the  respirations  do  not  exceed  40  in  the  min- 
ote,  such  cases  of  pneumonia  will  get  well  by  antiphlogistic 
regimen  alone.  - 

9.  It  ia  found  in  practice,  also,  that  this  most  powerful  of  thera- 
peatic  agents  in  the  cure  of  inflammation,  requires  the  greatest 
caution  in  its  repetiUon,  for  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  bleeding 
becomes  destructive,  instead  of  remedial.  Two  indications  are  of 
great  use  in  determining  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  second  bloodlet- 
ting, namely, — 

(a.)  As  to  how  the  first  bleeding  is  borne — a  test  first  snggested  by 
the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  If  much  blood  flow  from  an  ordinary 
sized  opening,  before  any  tendency  to  syncope  manifests  itself, 
venesection  is  then  considered  to  be  well  borne ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patient  soon  faints  after  a  vein  is  opened,  the  judicious 
practitioner  desists  from  further  depletion.  The  urgent  symptoms, 
being  thus  relieved  for  the  moment,  may  again  return,  after  a  lon- 
ger or  shorter  interval,  and  thus  demand  a  repetition  of  the  remedy, 
to  be  now  judged  of  (6.)  by  the  reaction  of  the  system  generally,  as 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  local  symptoms,  their  urgency  for 
relief,  the  chara<:ter  of  the  pulse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  hlood 
first  drawn.  The  reaction  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  a  sthenic 
state  of  inflammatory  feeer  still  continues,  or  returns  after  tempo- 
rary subsidence.  The  inflammatory  process  having  been  inter- 
rupted, so  far  modified,  but  not  arrested,  the  remission  proves 
transient,  and  the  reaccession  may  be  more  fierce  than  the  onset 
A  repetition  of  bloodletting  is  demanded  so  soon  as  such  reaction 
has  declared  itself  On  the  contrary,  the  reaction  may  be  aatketde, 
or  of  nervous  character,  the  pulse  being  rapid,  soft,  and  jerking, 
the  breathing  oppressed,  headache  and  tinnitus  aurivm,  present, 
with  general  nervons  excitement;  bleeding,  under  snch  circum- 
stances, is  noi  to  6c  repealed.  A  full  opiate  will  allay  the  nervous 
excitement 

10.  The  next  consideration  is,  "What  indications  for  bleeding 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  blood  ?"  The  blood  offers 
oertain  indications,  either  for  bleeding  or  refraining  from  it,  when 
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tbe  s^inptoms  would  otherwiife  demand  or  forbid  tliis  operation. 
The  firmness  of  tho  coagiilum,  for  example,  has  been  considered  at 
all  times  as  a  murk  of  tlio  tonic  state  of  the  system,  and  as  a  war- 
ranty for  repealing  the  bleediiigivhen  the  part  is  as  jet  unrelieved, 
and  the  reaction  continues  of  the  sthenic  type. 

The  thickness,  auil  oapc-fiuliy  the  firmness,  of  tbe  huff;/  coat,  if 
lifted  on  a  pin,  was  one  of  the  loading  characteristics  of  the  exist- 
ence of  acute  infianimation,  amongst  others  already  noticed,  and 
was  much  fonnded  npon  by  Dr.  Gregory,  as  guiding  his  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  infliimmatioii.  On  the  contrary,  a  looseness  of 
texture  of  the  clot  is  a  aure  sign  of  great  debility,  so  that,  unless 
other  cirenmstances  strongly  indicate  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  it 
ought  not  to  be  rc]>fated  when  the  yellow-  or  bufJy  substance  orf 
tho  surface  is  loose  and  not  thick. 

11.  The  proportion  of  the  serum  to  the  clot,  and  also  its  occa- 
sionally altered  t-liaracters,  are  arguments  for  or  against  bleeding. 
When  the  quantity  of  serum  is  unusually  large,  nnless  the  clot  be 
very  firm,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  Also,  when  the 
properties  of  the  serum  are  so  altered  that  it  coagulates  and  fnnns 
one  mass  with  the  clot,  bleeding  is  constantly  prejudicial;  and, 
lastly,  it  has  been  observed  that  when  the  serum,  which  has  little 
or  no  affinity  for  tbe  red  globules  in  health,  readily  dissolves  them, 
it  is  an  unerring  sign  that  fiirther  bleeding  should  be  avoided.  In 
some  of  tho  febrile  diseases  the  fibriue  never  augments,  remains 
often  in  normal  quantity,  and  is  also  often  diminished.  In  the 
acnte  inflammatory  fever,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  constant  aug- 
mentation of  tJiis  principle,  compared  with  tbe  red  globules,  as  ob- 
serped  by  Andrai.  It  is  this  excess  of  fibrine  which  gives  firmuess 
to  the  clot,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being  "huffed"  and  "cup]>c-d," 
The  immediate  effect  of  bleeding,  according  to  the  same  high  au- 
thority, IB  to  reduce  the  red  globules,  but  not  so  with  the  fibrine; 
for  a  reduction  of  the  fibrine  does  not  take  place  til!  after  a  certain 
time.  Such  is  the  state  of  tlie  blood  in  the  sthenic  i  ti  flan  mi  a  tor)- 
statee.  There  are  many  reasf)n3,  however,  for  not  esteeming  the 
buffed  and  cupped  state  of  the  blood,  denoting  an  excess  of  fibrine, 
as  a  snificient  warranty  for  blooding ;  for  these  conditions  are  often 
present  in  erysipelas,  phthisis,  op  the  early  stages  of  typhus  fever: 
and  in  eithorof  these  cases  the  loss  of  a  moderate  rpiautity  of  blood 
might  hurry  the  patient  to  his  toinb.  Again,  in  acute  rheumatism 
the  blood  is  not  only  buffed  and  cupped,  but  contains  a  maximum 
quantity  of  fibrine;  yet  the  best  practitioners  seldom  think  it  noces- 
sary  to  take  blood,  considering  that  mode  of  treatmetit  a-a  neither 
affonling  present  relief  nor  shortening  the  course  nf  the  disease. 
The  fact,  then,  of  the'blood  being  buffed  and  cupped  does  not 
in  all  caaea  warrant  vencacetion.     It  is  also  wfU  known  that  the 
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gthciiic  or  buffed  characters  of  the  blood  are  often  greatly  modified 
by  the  mauner  iu  which  the  blood  is  drawn;  thns,  if  an  individual 
be  bled  in  both  nrms,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  with  dift'crent 
veloi-ities — that  is,  in  a  full  stream  from  one  and  elowlj  tVom  the 
other — the  blood  drawn  is  identically  the  same;  yet  a  thick  buff 
will  be  wantino:  in  the  latter  and  be  present  in  the  former.  And 
if  the  apertures  be  of  different  Bizes,  the  same  differences  will  re- 
sult; the  blood  from  the  larger  orifice  will  be  buffed,  while  no  eueh 
effect  isi^een  in  the  Mood  drawn  from  the  smaller  one.  Again,  the 
form  of  ihe  wsitel  which  receives  the  blood,  as  to  whether  it  be  flat 
or  conical,  and  also  ita  temperature,  or  whether  the  blood  be  re- 
ceived into  one  that  is  cold  or  warm,  will  also  affect  the  phenomena 
bf  it«  coagulation. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  therefore,  which  prevent  the 
blood  fniin  being  an  unerring  guide  for  bleeding  in  cbhcb  of 
inHanimation:  but  llie  o-vcmWrtr/c  mid  .mccession  of  ^'^iplotns  must 
decide  lu*  to  tlic  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  doubtful  cases. 

12.  An  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  secretion  or  excre- 
tion from  the  infliimed  part  eon  train  dicates  the  reyietition  of  blood- 
letting; for  instance,  in  pneumonia,  if  the  character  of  the  expectora- 
tion, from  being  scanty,  tenacious,  and  tinged  with  blood,  bccomee 
copious  and  fi-ee,  much  may  be  expected  from  this  natural  ttm- 
dency  to  cure. 

13.  It  is  an  object  to  effect  the  aanative  result  with  as  little  ex- 
penditure of  blood  as  possible;  but  the  amount  to  be  taken  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  produced.  The  jiatient  should  be 
bled,  if  possible,  in  the  upright  position,  and  a  full  stream  of  blood 
ullowcd  to  flow  from  a  sniKciently  large  orifice  in  a  vein.  To  ac- 
complisli  this  Jidly,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  open  u  vein 
in  each  arm,  so  that  the  flow  may  lie  from  both  at  the  same  time. 

Bloodletting  may  be  employed  either  generally  or  locally. 
General  blet-tling  is  beet  adapted  to  subdue  acute  inflammatiou  of 
viwccrul  <trgans,  because  it  makes  a  more  decided  uud  rapid  impres- 
eion  upon  the  system.  Local  bloodletting,  by  leeching,  searifiea- 
tion,  or  cupping,  is  more  usefiil  in  chronic  inflammation,  and  in 
iuflunimationsafl'ecting  nicnibrnncs,  such  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum, 
meninges,  and  articular  meinbruties;  but  it  is  otYen  advantageous 
lo  combine  the  two  methods  of  taking  blood.  In  the  ease  of  ex- 
terna! visible  inflammation,  the  direct  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  inflamed  jiart  during  the  congestive  period  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  is  seen  to  exercise  a  bcni^i  influence  over  tJie  progress  of 
the  inflammation. 

The  ui-xt  most  impoilant  class  of  antiphlogistic  agents  iu  tbe 
treatment  of  inflammatiiin  consists  of  purgatietrs,  especially  tbe  resi- 
voug  cathartia<,  like  muiiJiiot>ff  and  gamboge.  (1.)  They  free  the  stomach 
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aiid  iutestines  from  accumulated  food  and  fieceB,  or  other  irritating 
and  acrid  matters.  (2.)  They  subdue  the  inflammatory  tendency 
by  tbc  disL'harge  of  a  large  quantity  of  aeroua  fiiiid  oharfred  with 
albumen,  from  a  large  extent  of  muious  menibnine.  Thus  they 
tend  to  cheek  eft'usiona,  and  diminish  the  force  of  the  Ijeart's  action. 
Their  use  is  csyiecially  indicated  in  encephalic  iiillaiiimationH  and 
Ac/)ffl/(C  congestions;  but  they  are  less  efficient  in  Hubdning  thoracic 
inflammation;  while  in  the  entmc  infljinuiiiititmw  they  ought  not  to 
be  pushed  beyond  merely  unloading  the  alimentary  c^inal.  Com- 
bined with  diaphoretics,  they  promote  tlie  cliiniuation  of  murbid 
material  through  the  glands, 

JVif  iiijiavHix  of  nurcuri/  varies,  with  its  mode  of  adininist ration 
and  the  eunstitution  of  tlie  patient.  It  ia  followed,  in  large  dnaea, 
by  an  increased  flow  of  watery  eviicnatious  from  tlie  bowels,  and  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva.*  If  the  use  ot  the  remedy  ia  continued, 
especially  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  combined  with  opium,  ao 
that  it  ia  not  passed  oti'  by  the  bowels,  this  minei'al  induces  sulivti- 
tioH — that  is,  aaliva  flows  profusely,  the  gums  become  tender,  red, 
BwoUeu,  and  ulcerated  ou  the  aiargius  in  contjict  with  the  teeth. 
The  patient  gets  rapidly  thin  during  its  ubc.  The  blood  is  decom- 
posed, the  red  corpuscles  arc  rapidly  deatroj  ed  to  the  extent  of  ojif- 
sirlh  or  more;  the  fibrine  is  diminished  by  ove-lhird  of  its  amount; 
the  albumen  by  nrie-srrmlh;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  tubv  become 
loaded  with  a  fetid  matter,  the  product  of  decomposition  (Wkuibt). 
"Thus  it  is  an  agent  of  tcrribie  activity,  and  we  may  well  be  cau- 
tious how  we  handle  it"  (Headlasd).  Ilsaanalive  jiower  ia  believed 
to  consist  in  controlling  or  [)rcventing  the  coagulation  of  lymph; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  ia  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  bloodletting.  It 
is  only  usel'ul  in  the  sthaiic  forma  of  inflammatory  action.  It  ia 
decidedly  hurtful  in  cases  of  erysipelas  disposed  to  gangrene,  in 
scrofulous  states  of  the  system,  in  debility,  and  in  cases  where  the 
nervous  system  is  in  on  irritable  condition,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  tending  to  the  so-called  typhoid  state.  The  specific  influ- 
ence of  mercury  is  recognized  by  the  tenderneas  of  the  gums  which 
it  induces,  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  saliva,  and  by  the 
peculiar  mercurial  fetor  of  the  breath.  This  ia  the  utmost  action 
which  should  ever  be  induced.  Calomel  alone,  or  calomel  com- 
bined with  opium  (a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  with  two  grains 
of  the  former;  or  a  third  of  a  grain  of  opium  with  three  or  four 

•  TheeiperimenwofDr-GeorgoScolt,  of  aoulhampIoD,  throw  conciderabledoubu 
on  tbp  liitbi-rto  gi'Derally  received  optiiion,  Ibat  caltimol  in  liirge  and  purgntlTp  dnata 
iooreBses  ibe  flow  of  bill-;  on  tho  contrnry,  fuch  doses  fpem,  in  the  firnl  inslancp,  to 
diminifb  the  flow  of  bil«;  iind  it  is  ii  inmtpr  of  furtlirr  f^pprilncnl  (o  dotirrmina 
wbetber  emnll  nnd  fri'qupnt  duaes  of  talomel,  cortinii.'d  for  n  loiiglh  of  timp,  to  aa  to 
produce  tbe  tpeciflo  uclioii  of  nicreuryiipon  Ihctystrm,  will  really  ultimately  ■ugment 
tbu  biliary  secrelion  (Bealo's  AreMvea,  vul.  i,  p.  209), 
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grains  of  calomel),  every  three,  four,  or  six  liourp,  is  the  beet  form 
of  administration  where  its  inHuence  is  ra]>idly  required.  But  this 
form  of  comhining^  mercurv  with  opium  ehouid  not  be  persevered 
ill  fi>o  loiigj  otherwise  copious  »aUvatioii  may  be  induced,  which,  of 
all  tliiiigfi,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Mercury  thus  employed  tends  to  prevent  effusion  and  favor  ab- 
sorption of  efluaed  prfidnets.  It  is  advantageously  employed  in 
membranous  inflammationa,  and  ««eh  as  go  on  slowly. 

Anl'moni/ is  antiphlogistic,  by  tending  to  increase  all  the  secrft'i 
tioui^;  but  particularly  thone  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  It  is  espe- 
cially  useful  in  those  sthenic  inflammations  which  are  rapid,  and  in 
which  a  sudden  and  powerful  actii>n  is  desired;  and  also  where  tha 
direct  sanative  influence  of  bloodletting  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is 
thus  indispensable  iu  croup,  extremely  efficacious  in  stkeinc  jmcitmo- 
nii,  and  highly  useful  in  broiich'lis.  As  an  agent  to  keep  up  the 
sanative  influence  obtained  by  bloodletting,  the  action  of  antimony 
19  invaluable ;  for  when  bloodletting  has  weakened  the  force  of  tha 
heart,  by  diminishing  the  pressure  on  the  vessels,  then  antimony 
maintains  this  diminished  pressure  in  proportion  as  it  weakens  the 
force  of  the  heart.  A  perseverance  in  its  use  produces  a  watery 
condition  of  the  blood,  diminishing  especially  the  amount  of  flbrine. 
The  production  of  nausea  is  an  indtcatiou  that  it  has  taken  suificient 
effect. 

Alkalka  dissolve  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  and  retard  its  t'onnation ; 
and  the  ingredients  of  the  urine  produced  out  of  the  destruction  ot 
the  albuminous  compounds  of  the  body  are  increased  largely  iu 
amount  by  the  administration  of  alkalies.  They  generally  pass  out 
of  the  body  as  salts,  having  combined  with  acids  in  the  system,  and 
tending  to  leave  behind  them  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  blood. 

All  treatment  ought  to  be  judiciously  regulated  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  spontaneous  favorable  termina- 
tion— Uie  accidental  symptoms  of  urgency  requiring  treatment  and 
control  iu  many  cases,  rather  than  the  disease  itself. 


PART    ll. 

METHODICAL  NOSOLOGY  —  SYSTEMATIC  MEDICINE,  OB 
THE  DISTINCTIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS,  TILE  NOMEN- 
CLATURE AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE  AIM   AND   OBJECTS   OF  KoaOLOGY. 


NosoLooY,  regarded  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  Scieuce  of 
Medicine,  tmbracea  three  Bepuriitu  objects  ofeonsiderutioii — namely, 
Mrnt,  the  Di.-!Tinction  aud  Definition  of  [larticular  diseuaes,  or  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  diseases;  Secuhdlii,  The  Nomenulatubb  of 
diseases,  or  the  assignment  of  the  names  by  wliich  they  are  to  be 
designated,  so  that  each  disease  may  be  distinguished  and  known 
by  an  appropriate  name ;  and,  Thirdly,  The  Arranoement  or  Clas- 
sification of  diseaaes  in  some  methodic  and  convenient  order,  by 
whieli  they  may  be  distributed  into  elasaes,  orders,  genera,  or 
species.  These  three  divisions  of  Nosology  are  respectively  knowu 
aa  the  Dkfinitiun,  the  Nomenclature,  and  the  Classification  of 
diseases.     Of  these  in  their  order, 

I.  The  Definitions  of  Diieaaes. — The  Urst  object  of  Nosology  is  to 
obtain  such  brief  enumerations  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  dis- 
eases as  are  siiiEcicnt.  provisionally,  to  define  them;  and  the  pi-ae- 
tiee  of  attempting  to  define  diseases  so  as  to  lead  to  their  beinj; 
easily  recognized  was  begnii  before  the  time  of  Galen.  In  modem 
times  the  great  advantsiges  that  have  arisen  from  establishing  defi- 
nitions in  natural  history  upon  fixed  and  determinate  principles, 
Hot  only  of  its  various  objecls  individually,  but  also  of  the  groups 
under  which  it  was  found  possible  to  arrange  thorn,  auggested  to 
medical  men  the  idea  that  much  advantage  might  also  result  to  the 
Science  of  Medicine  from  defining  diseases,  and  such  groups  of 
duMtseR  as  might  he  found  expedient  to  recognize,  under  general 
|Nai«  or  common  names,  based  upon  some  fixed  and  determinate 
pciBciptw.  Sydenham  reconiraendcd  that  definitions  or  brief  de- 
«cfi(»tt0U9  nf  diseases  should  be  framed  after  the  model  of  those 
I^M  an  giwu  of  plants;  and  he  lays  down  various  judicious  rules 
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for  the  proper  execurion  of  this  object  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
On  ActUt  Itiseasea,  first  piiblUlied  in  1675.  The  precepts  of  Syden- 
hftm  were  never  reduced  to  practice  in  his  day:  but  alxnil  fiftj-- 
seren  yt-nrs  after  Iiis  work  On  Acute  Discasi-^  wap  published,  the 
idea  wtia  tnken  up  and  acted  ufion  by  FranciscuB  Boissier  de  8au- 
vjiges,  a  distinguished  physifian  and  eniiuent  professor  of  medicine 
at  Montpellier.  He  attempted  to  arrange  diseases,  as  botaniHt« 
have  done  plants,  into  elusdefl,  orders,  and  genera.  He  endeavored 
to  lay  down  tlie  cliaracteriatic  phenomena  of  each,  and  to  euu- 
merute  their  principal  varieties.  The  outlines  of  his  nosological 
system  were  tirat  published  in  1732,  and  followed  thirty  years  after- 
wards by  his  yi/ifiAogvi  Miihcxb'ra — a  work  which  marks  an  ini- 
portjtut  era  in  the  history  of  Medieine,  as  having  led  to  much 
greater  accuracy  in  the  distinction  of  diseases  than  was  previously 
observed. 

At  jiresent  the  only  useful  method  of  defining  diseases  seems  to 
be  an  artificial  one.  It  is  assumed  by  nosologists  that  the  proper 
foundation  for  the  distinction  of  particular  diseases  is  the  occur- 
rence of  constant  and  uniform  combinations  of  morbid  phenomena 
or  symptoms,  presenting  themselves  in  concourse  or  in  succession. 
Thus  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  deiiuition  are  obtained,  so  that 
each  disease  may  be  marked  ont  by  such  a  brief  enumeration  of- 
it*  leading  eharaefers  as  might  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other.  A  series  of  nosological  detinitious,  more  or  less  correct, 
may  be  thus  provisionally  established,  so  that  the  same  things  are 
denignated  by  the  same  terms.  Objections  have  been  urged  to 
metiinds  of  this  kind,  on  the  grouud  that  diseases  are  unsteady  and 
variable  in  their  character;  but  the  aids  to  acience  are  uow  so 
numcrons  that  pliysieians  are  becoming  more  and  nmre  able  to 
distinguish  diseases  frum  one  another,  and  tu  tell  by  what  marks, 
or  upon  what  grounds,  they  do  so  distinguish  them.  8uch  are  the 
marks  or  grounds  of  distinction  by  which  each  disease  ought  to  be 
defined;  and  as  often  as  we  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction 
among  diseases,  either  the  deficiencies  or  the  errors  of  onr  defini- 
tions will  be  the  more  easily  ]>erceived;  and  the  attempt  will  lead 
to  a  more  aceurale  consideration  of  observations  previously  made, 
as  well  as  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  subsequent  observa- 
tions. Definitions  of  diseases  are  therefore  not  only  of  much  ser- 
vice to  methodical  nosology,  but  they  help  to  render  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  more  perfect,  Pathologists,  liowever,  are  not  agreed  as 
to  whether  the  definitions  of  diseases  should  be  derived  from  the 
external  plieuomena  that  present  themselves  in  their  coui-se,  or  from 
the  internal  pathological  conditions  on  which  these  phenomena  are 
supposed  to  depend;  and  particularly  such  of  these  conditions  as 
consist  in  lesions  or  strnctunil  alterations  discoverable  after  death. 
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Cullen  was  in  favor  of  definitions  derived  from  the  symptoms; 
but  he  believed  that  tbe  information  derived  from  pathological 
anatomy  might  guide  to  correct  distinetiona  among  rtiaeaaes.  De- 
fiuing  diseases  by  their  supposed  proximate  causes  may  lead  to 
error,  inasmuch  us  in  many  cases  these  causes  are  disputable,  and 
may  long  continue  to  be  so.  Whatever  principle  of  defining  dis- 
eases be  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  it  should  be  inde- 
pendant  of  every  theoretical  view  ;  for  any  theory  employed,  how- 
ever specious,  however  much  we  may  be  persuaded  of  its  truth, 
may  not  appear  in  the  same  point  of  view  to  others,  and  may 
therefore  occasion  endless  confusion  (Ccllen).  If  no  uniform 
principle  can  bo  laid  down  for  arriving  at  precise  definitions  of  dis- 
ease, we  must  be  content  with  such  methods  of  definition  as  will 
sei-ve  the  main  purpose  of  coupling  intelligible  general  notions  re- 
garding the  disease  with  given  modes  of  expression.  For  example, 
although  we  cannot  give  such  a  definition  of  many  a  disease  as  will 
embrace  even  all  the  leading  phenomena  of  every  case,  we  may 
assuredly  give  such  a  definition  as  shall  apply  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy to  the  disease  we  intend  to  designate,  so  that  no  one  may  sup- 
pose we  mean  thereby  either  small-pox  or  the^o«f,  when  we  mean 
typhus  fever  or  dyscntrry ;  and,  \\\  a  progressive  scieuce  like  medi- 
cine, definitions  must  always  be  provisional. 

II. — The  Nomenelatnre  of  DiieaMB. — This,  the  second  object  of 
Nosology,  has  given  rise  to  many  disputes,  and  lias  furnished 
much  scope  for  the  display  of  chwsieal  erudition.  From  the  earliest 
periods  of  medicine  the  names  imposed  upon  diseases  have  been 
derived  from  several  different  sources;  but  the  following  conside- 
rations have  generally  regulated  the  naming  of  a  disease  :  First; 
Some  names  have  been  taken  from  the  part  afi'ecfed — e.ii.,]i(Ti/meu- 
rnonh, iHtt'iyrii,  0j>l'lhol>nia,tly3cnlcri/.  Secondly:  The  most  cliaracter- 
istic  symptoms  have  furnislied  the  name — e.  g.,  ilrus,  taw-wius,  pa- 
ralysi-*,  diairhira,  dr/spnii'a,  coma.  ThinUy:  Some  names  have  been 
taken  from  these  two  circumstances  combined — e,  g,,  ccphalali/ia, 
olalip'ii,  ctirilialgia,  ndontalgia,  h/steralf/ia.  Fourthbf:  An  alteration  of 
tissue  upon  which  subsequent  changes  depend  being  recognized  as 
the  essential  element  of  the  disease,  it  is  named  accordingly — e.g., 
pkurilis,  peritimUis.  Piftldy:  8ueb  alteration  not  being  discovered, 
the  first  tangible  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  has  been  used  in- 
stead— e.  ff.,  melancholia,  cholera.^  typhus.  Sixthly:  When  a  lesion 
tending  to  sudden  death  at  once  follows  the  application  of  a  cause, 
that  cause  may  name  the  disease — e.  g.,  tlghtnini/,prussieacid,arsmw, 
bum,  uruld,  sunslroke,  cut,  stab,  frost-bite,  &c.  Seventhly:  A  consid- 
erable number  of  mimes  of  diseases  have  been  derived  from  some 
imaginary  resemblance  to  external  objects — e.g.y  elephantiasis,  cancer. 
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jmhfpus,avlhrnx,lic,  iMstiy:  Tlaere  are  still  many  names  the  origin 
of  which  it  is  Dot  now  easy  to  trace. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  statements,  that  the  names  of  diseaeee 
must  change  as  our  knowledge  changes  and  becomes  more  piecifle; 
and  many  diseases  which  were  once  named  after  tlieir  symptume 
are  now  called  according  to  the  lesion  from  which  most  of  those 
oymptoms  proceed.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  ia  to  he  found  in 
paxftlysis,  which  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  disease  per  se,  hut  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  several  structural  alterations  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow;  and  eo  also  diarrha:a,  which  now  ought  to  be  almost 
eioluded  as  a  disease  from  tables  of  the  causes  of  death. 

The  progress  made  in  our  knowledge  of  disease  from  time  to 
time  rendered  it  obvious  that  some  diseases,  now  only  suiHeiently 
recognizable,  are  different  from  any  other  diseases  hitherto  known. 
In  separating  them  it  became  necessary  to  invent  new  names  for 
the  distinct  diseases,  or  a  choice  had  to  be  made  from  amongst 
those  names  previously  in  use.  Hence  the  jumble  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mongrel  names  which  pervades  medical  nomenclature.  The 
idea  also  of  rendering  medical  nomenclature  miiform,  by  deriving 
the  names  of  diseases  from  one  source  only,  or  from  a  certain  or 
mixed  combination  of  sources,  has  caused  many  to  attempt  the  re- 
form of  medical  nomenclature,  and  especially  since  morbid  anatomy 
has  been  so  much  prosecuted  that  it  might  serve  as  a  useful  guide 
in  distinguishing  the  disease  or  dictating  its  name. 

By  some  it  is  maintained  that  "  the  name  of  ea«h  disease  or 
Bpecies  should  be  so  characteristic  and  significant  tliat  a  person 
sligtitly  acqnainled  with  tlie  language  and  the  subject  should,  on 
hearing  it,  immediately  understand  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disease 
it  designates"  (Ploocqwet).  In  this  respect  the  name  ought  to  be 
composed  out  of  the  same  elements  as  the  definition  of  the  disease  j 
in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  the  definition  converted  into  a  name,  and 
derived  either  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  or  from  the  sup- 
posed proximate  cause.  But  a  name  which  is  expressive  only  of 
the  nature,  seat,  or  proximate  cause  of  a  disease  may  be  erroneous 
in  respect  of  each  of  these  facts  singly,  or  of  all  of  them  together. 
The  history  of  the  nomenclature  of  fever,  especially  tj-phoid,  would 
amply  illustrate  these  Htatements — e.  g.,  putrid  fever,  adynamic 
fever,  bilious  fever,  pythogenic  fever,  enteric  fever,  meningo-gastric 
fever,  nervous  fevor,  gastric  fever,  are  mild  examples  of  nomen- 
clatare  and  of  confusion  which  ought  to  make  a  man  pause  before 
he  attt-mpts  to  conntrueta  new  name.  It  is  inexpedient,  also,  to 
abandon  (except  when  unavoidable)  the  names  of  distinct  diseases 
received  and  recognized  by  our  forefathers  in  the  science ;  or,  of 
Bubstituting  new  ones  in  their  place,  witliout  an  extreme  necessity. 
Sauvages  insists  much  on  tliis  point,  and  CuUeu  was  of  the  same 
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opinion.  "  Wonls/'  sii\-a  the  former,  "  are  good  only  iu  respect  of 
their  signiticiitioii."  In  dealing;,  therefore,  witli  ancient  nomen- 
clature, wliich,  for  tlic  rime  lu-irig,  msiy  nppeur  objeetionalile,  it  is 
surely  better  to  extend,  if  possible,  the  signiiicatioD  of  the  word, 
name,  or  term,  than  to  alter  it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  always 
he  permitted  to  give  new  names  to  new  diseases,  and  to  eeleet  the 
heat  out  of  those  whidi  are  in  use,  when  a  great  number  have  been 
used  to  designate  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  are  some  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  which  it  is  well  to  recognize  as  intiuencing  the 
judicious  choice  of  a  name.  Such  namen,  for  examples,  as  involve 
or  attempt  to  indicate  a  proximate  cause  are  more  liable  to  lead  to 
error  than  those  which  are  denved  from  leading  symptoms.  If 
names  were  to  be  based  on  supposed  canses,  new  names  of  diseases 
would  be  required  whenever  a  new  hypothesis  is  started.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  names  of  typhoid  fever,  already  mentioned,  and 
tlie  systems  of  Linnivus,  Vogel,  Pinel,  and  even  Mason  Good,  will 
show  that  medical  nomenclature  has  been  repeatedlyehanged  wilh- 
out  any  urgent  necessity  ;  ami  great  inconvenience  has  especially 
resulted  from  incorporating  ]inrficular  and  often  peculiar  patholog- 
ical doctrines  with  the  language  and  nomenclature  of  diseases.  80 
much  has  this  been  the  case  that  the  language  of  medical  science 
has  been  in  danger  of  becoming  "  a  curious  mosaic  of  the  chief 
speculations  of  ancient  and  modern  times,"  The  passion  for  in- 
venting new  terms  retards  also,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  progress 
of  the  student  of  medicine,  and  tends  to  involve  him  in  ditficulty 
and  doubt, 

HI.  The  Classification  of  DiseaseB From  time  to  time  physicians 

have  considered  it  atlvisable  or  advantageous  to  arrange  the  whole 
of  the  disfHst-s  they  are  able  to  define,  and  to  name,  under  more  or 
less  comprehensive  groups.  A  consideraribn  of  the  different  plans 
which  may  be  jnirsued  in  anch  arrangements,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  them,  forms  the  third  object  of  Nosology. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  single  clmraeter,  or  comViination  of  char- 
acters, in  respect  of  which  diseases  agree  with  or  ditter  from  each 
other,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  methodical  arrangement,  under  a 
larger  or  sniiiller  uuiaber  of  divisions,  or  of  higher  or  lower  genera 
(language  of  logicians),  or  of  classes,  orders,  and  genera  (language 
of  naturalists).  By  ingenious  devices  of  the  mind  the  physician  or 
the  statist  may  classify  and  arrange  his  knowledge  so  as  to  bring 
it  all  more  readily  within  his  reach  for  any  special  purpose, — so  as 
to  make  it,  in  fact,  more  at  Iiia  disposal — to  facilitate  and  pave  the 
way  for  fnrther  investigation.  Such  are  the  legitimate  objects  and 
the  results  of  all  methodical  arrangement**,  Ciassitication,  there- 
fore, l)eing  only  a  methoil  of  generalization,  there  are,  of  course, 
several  classiJicatlous  of  disease  which  may  be  used  with  advantage 
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for  special  purposes.  The  phvHWan,  the  pathologist,  the  jurist, 
the  ho^iital  Btatist,  the  army  iiieiiiunl  officcT,  may  each  legitimately 
classify  ili^^ases  from  his  own  point  ol'  view,  anil  for  Ins  own  pur- 
piwes,  in  the  way  timt  he  thinks  the  hest  mlaptwl  to  facilitate  his  in- 
quiries, and  to  yield  him  general  results.  The  niediuiil  practitioner 
inay  IWiind  Iuh  main  dinsion.s  of  diseases  on  tlieir  treatment,  aa 
medieal  or  surgical ;  the  pathologist,  on  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
action  or  product;  the  anatomiHt  or  the  physiologist,  on  the  tissues 
and  organs  involved;  the  medical  jurist,  on  the  suddenness,  slow- 
ness, violent,  or  unnatural  mode  of  the  death;  the  hospital  statist, 
on  the  kind  of  diseases  which  are  treated  in  ita  wards ;  and  all  of 
these  jioints  of  view  may  give  useful  and  interesting  results  (Fakr). 

There  is  thus  no  question  on  which  more  diversified  opinions  are 
legitimately  entertained  thau  on  that  of  classifi cation.  Although 
it  is  the  aim  of  all  systematic  writers  and  ohservers  to  arrange  the 
ohjeeta  of  study  in  the  most  natural  order  possible,  and  although 
diseases  are  named  as  if  tlioy  were  individual  entities,  yet  they 
present  so  great  varieties  that  they  will  not  admit  of  that  definite 
and,  in  many  respeets,  natural  species  of  eiassitication  which  can 
be  made  with  objects  of  natural  history.  Manifest  reasons  of  con- 
venience and  facility  for  work  can  therefore  be  assigned  as  the 
great  incentive  to  classiUcation;  and  numerous  reasons  exist  for 
classifying  diseases  iu  various  ways:  (1.)  Men  differ  iu  their  esti- 
mation of  the  characters  ou  which  different  arrangements  may  be 
founded,  (2.)  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  diseases  on  which  claa- 
silications  may  be  matle  are  not  all  regarded  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  Most  systems  are  avowedly  arlijickil,  being  arranged  with 
the  view  to  elucidate  or  support  a  theory,  or  otherwise  to  effect  a 
detinite  end.  For  example,  by  classifying  diseases  and  recording 
the  causes  of  death,  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  rel- 
ative U)  the  heuhh  of  the  people,  or  of  the  unwholesomeness  and 
pestilential  agencies  which  surround  them.  "We  ciui  take  this  or 
that  disease,  and  measure  not  only  its  dcstructiveness,  hut  its  fa- 
vorite times  of  visitation ;  we  can  identify  its  haunts  and  classify  its 
victims."  We  ai^e  able  to  trace  diseases  also  as  they  perceptibly 
get  weaker  and  weaker,  or  otlierwise  change  their  type,  as  some 
have  done  from  time  to  time.  We  know  from  the  valuable  returns 
of  the  registrar-general,  prepared  periodically  by  I>r,  Farr,  that 
certain  diseases  are  decreasing,  or  growing  less  and  less  destruc- 
tive; liiat  certain  other  diseases  have  ceased  in  some  measure; 
while  other  severe  diseases  have  exhibited  a  tendency  U>  increase. 
The  advantages,  theietbre,  of  adopting  some  system  of  classifying 
diseases,  which  can  be  put  to  such  useful  practical  purposes,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one. 

To  some  extent  other  systems  are  natartU  in  their  arrangement, 
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in  BO  far  aa  they  attempt  to  express  or  exhibit  some  of  the  natural 
relutions  whieh  siihsist  among  diseases;  hut  the  mere  expression 
of  one  mnn's  interpretation  of  peculiarities  of  disease  of  the  same 
species,  and  the  elevation  of  such  diseases  in  a  claasifi cation  as 
speeifieatlj  distinct,  are  apt  to  be  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  as 
reiT'i'''^''  natiinil  rehvlioiiH. 

.  FriDciplei  of  Claiaificatioii — Many  systems  of  Nosology  have  been 
adopted  from  time  to  time;  and  as  valuable  general  principles  have 
been  adduced  from  some,  the  grounds  on  which  diseases  have  been 
classiticd  may  be  briefly  described  under  the  following  nine  di- 
visions, namely : 

I.  Thr  nature  of  the  ast^erlained  e-auses  of  di^eaite.  On  this  pnnciple 
two  classes  of  disease  are  recognized,  namely, — (1.)  Difeases  arising 
from  general  causes ;  (2.)  Diseases  arising  from  specific  causes. 

n.  The  palkohijical  states  or  mndUhns  whifh  attend  diseases.  The 
principle  of  this  clasaitication  consists  in  determining  alterations  of 
the  structure  or  the  chemical  composition  of  parts,  from  which 
names  are  given  to  the  disease — e.  q.,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  &c. 
The  distinctions  of  Sauviiges  were  generally  derived  from  symp- 
tomatic and  pathological  characters,  or  external  symptoms  alone; 
Cullen,  following  (1792),  adopted  similar  grounds  of  classification  ; 
but  with  much  more  comprehensive  views  than  Sauvagea,  a  more 
lucid  order,  and  a  liappier  simplicity,  he  excelled  in  accuracy  of 
definitions  all  who  had  gone  before  Jiim.  Hia  descriptions  of  dis- 
ease received  no  coloring  from  his  theories.  They  are  faithful  to 
nature,  consistent  with  the  knowledge  of  his  day;  and,  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  time,  his  original  and  inventive  mind  dwelt  much 
on  the  causes  of  disease  in  all  his  reasonings  and  exjilanations  on 
medical  subjectiS.  Aware,  however,  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
Art  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  attempt  to  arrange  diseases  according 
to  their  proximate  causes,  but  according  to  a  method  founded 
partly  on  their  symptoms,  partly  on  their  causes,  and  partly  on 
their  seats  (Currie).  A  methodical  arrangement  of  this  kind  haa 
genemlly  been  considered  the  most  desirable,  as  being  likely  to 
bring  together  diseases  corresponding  not  only  in  some  very  im- 
portant relations  as  regards  their  symptoms,  but  also  in  the  indica- 
taone  and  means  of  treatment  which  they  suggest  and  require.  But 
it  is  ob\'iouH  that  snch  an  arranj^ement  must  vary  according  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  of  opinion ;  for  a  disease  which  may  at 
present  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  one  pathological  condition 
may  be  found  at  a  future  time  to  proceed  from  another.  Besides, 
the  arrangement  involves  a  principle  which  tends  to  separate  dis- 
eases bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  another  in  their  ex- 
ternal iihenomena.  though  depending  on  ditt'erent  pathological 
conditions;  for  example,  difl'eront  species  of  apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 
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It  is  Hn  arrangemi'Dt,  also,  which  brinffs  together  diseases  which, 
tliough  belouging  to  the  Bame  iiatiiml  iiiiuily,  niay  be  respectively 
chanictemed  by  groups  of  syraptoms  tliut  do  not  bear  any  very 
obvious  resemblance,  Tims  the  hcmorrliajjt-s  at  once  bring  to- 
gether apoplexy  and  hfeinoptyeia  in  this  elassiiicatiou, 

IIL  'fhi:  jtropirlii'S,  potctrs,  or  ftmcliovs  nf  (i.n  oriftn  or  system  of 
orqans  In'my  demngcd,  dictatea  a  classification  in  which  the  most 
prominent  eft'ects  or  phenomena  of  morbid  states  are  considered 
as  the  diseaae — c.  g.,  palpitation,  diarrhopa.  It  is  an  arrangement 
which  brings  diseaees  into  approximation  with  one  another  accord- 
ing to  tlie  part  of  the  body  principally  affected  and  the  function 
principally  disturbed, 

When  diriCiiae  consists  in  perverted  powers  or  functions,  it  is  then 
denominated  a  difiiamic  aftection  or  disorder.  When  it  depends  on 
change  of  strncture,  it  is  termed  an  nrf/nnir  lesion  or  disease. 

This  third  basis  of  classiticution  is  I'hj'sio logical,  and  was  adopted 
by  Drs,  Young  and  Mason  Good  in  imitation  of  Pjoucquet,  of  Tii- 
bingeti.  It  has  been  the  most  popular  arrangement  of  diseases,  and 
perhaps  the  beat  adapted  for  lectures,  or  for  treatiaos  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  because  it  brings  together  the  different  diseases  of 
the  same  organ,  and  of  those  organs  most  intimately  related  to  one 
another;  but,  to  proHt  by  the  arrangement,  the  student  must  be 
previously  instructed  in  the  general  doctrines  of  disease. 

rV'.  The  diseases  comprehended  under  the  two  latter  principles 
of  classification  are  sometimes  inaccurately  and  loosely  brought  to- 
gether under  the  heads  of  !!<tru>:(i/ral  and  FimcUoiud  diseases.  The 
diseases  of  function,  for  instance,  being  made  to  embrace  the  new- 
rowa,  hemorrhages,  and  dropsks;  while  injiainmation,  tubercle,  cancer, 
melanosis.  ht/perlrDjihi/,  niid  airaphy  are  the  subordinate  classes  of  the 
diseases  of  stracture.  The  diseases  of  function  embrace  all  those 
diseases  in  which  the  action,  the  secretion,  or  the  sensation  of  a 
part  is  impaired,  without  any  primary  alteration  of  structure  of  the 
organ  or  tissue  affected,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  means  of  research 
can  ascertain.  Thus,  tnam'a,  catalepsy,  neuralgia,  are  neuroses  of  the 
brain  or  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  CoUe,  comitivg, 
duirrhaUf  and  cumiiptditiii.  are  neurrtses  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and 
flo  on  of  other  parts,  Jlemorrhage,  or  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
dropsies,  or  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  shut  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  that  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  are  also  instances  of  func- 
tional disease.  Such  are  the  grounds  of  classiijcation  adopted  by 
the  late  Pr.  Wiliianis,  of  tit.  Tliomas's  Uospital,  Loudon. 

V.  A  baBis  of  classificatiou  lias  been  adopted,,  founded  on  the 
piUhological  nature  of  the  different  morbid  processes,  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  orders  and  subdivisions  are  determined  by  the  anatomi- 
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cal  arrangement  of  the  textures  aiid  orgaus  of  the  animal  body,  as 
originallj  develope<I  by  Bichat. 

Such  is  the  priuciple  and  mode  of  classification  adopted  by  Dr. 
Craigie  (1836). 

VI.  A  ground  of  oliisaifieatinn  exists,  having  refert-nce  to  fft<; 
f/enera!  natwc  invl  hycalizutinn  of  the  morbid  staks.  It  comprehends 
tbret-  classej', — (1.)  Diseases  wliifh  occupy  the  whole  system  at  the 
game  time,  and  in  which  all  the  functions  are  simnltaneouely  de- 
ranged. Tht'so  have  been  named  general  diseaaes,  such  as  firtrs. 
(2.)  Cimstitulional  attectious,  meaning  thereby  diseases  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  local  lesions  in  any  part,  or  in  several  parts  of 
the  system,  but  not  iu  all  parts  at  the  same  time — e.ff.,  rlicuma/ism, 
gout.     (3.)  Local  morbid  processes. 

Such  is  the  classification  adopted  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Peuusylvania 
(1847). 

VTI.  Applying  the  principles  of  a  purely  humoral  palholoffj/,  we 
have  a  classilication  consiethig  of, 

a,  Fevere.  Ii.  Dyscrasiie — e.  g.,  tabes,  ehiorosii,  scorbulas,  dropsy, 
diabetes,  py<f:ni-ia,  lube-rniloais,  '.■armioma.  c.  Constitutional  diseases, 
induced  by, — (1.)  Specific  agents;  (2.)  Vegetable  substances. 

Such  is  Wnnderlicli's  arrangement  of  diseases  (1832). 

Vm.  M.de  Savignac,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Naval 
School  of  Toulon,  has  recently  (1861)  propounded  a  Nosological 
arrangemeut  (which  he  considers  a  natural  one)  founded  on  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  "  elements"  of  disease.  His  so-called  "  ele- 
ments" seem  to  be  vague  generiil  expressions,  or  names  to  denote 
the  lending  phenomena  of  dieenaes,  or  the  unknown  cause  of  such 
phenonieua.  To  each  of  the  classes  he  so  defines,  the  question 
would  at  once  snggccit  itself,  and  require  solution,  as  to  what  the 
"element"  may  be  on  which  the  particular  class  is  made  to  stand 
alone.  At  first  Bight,  the  doctrine  of  "  elements"  in  disease  ia 
sufficiently  complex,  but  the  ajiplication  of  the  doctrine  hy  Profes- 
sor Savignac  is  simple  enough,  and  is  made  to  give  an  appearance 
of  shape  and  completeness  to  a  systematic  arrangement.  He  merely 
subjoins  the  word  "  element"  to  an  adjective  formed  from  the  name 
of  eai^li  class  of  diseaaea.  Thus  the  class  Neuroses  is  distinguished 
hy  the  neurime  dement;  the  class  Rheutnatalgire,  by  tiie  rfmimttlic 
dement;  the  class  Dyserasiie,  by  the  di/sa'/isic  element,  and  so  on  to 
the  uundicr  of  fonilceu  classes.  In  the  formation  of  orders,  genera, 
or  groups  of  diseases  under  this  classification,  no  fixed  principle  can 
be  recognized. 

IX.  i)r.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  (1864)  proposed  an 
arrangement,  embracing  sixteen  classes,  namely:  (1.)  Fevers;  (2.) 
Diseases  of  the  brain,  4c. ;  (8.)  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  orgaus  of 
circulation;  (4.)  Diseases  of  organs  of  reapiratiou ;  (5.)  Diseases  of 
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or^iie  of  digestion ;  (6.)  Diseasee  of  urinary  organs ;  (7.)  Diseases 
of  organsof  generatiuii;  (8.)  Diaeaaea  of  orgaiia  of  locomotion;  (9.) 
Dtaeiwosoftikin  uiitl  colliilur  tissue;  (10.)  Diaeasos  of  nntvrtiiin  seat; 
(11.)  Malfonnatiou ;  (12.)  IX-ljility  at  birth,  and  premature  birth; 
(13.)  Old  age;  (14.)  Sudden  deaths;  (15.)  Violent  or  unnatural 
deaths;  (l<i.)  Causes  not  wjn'cilied.  Such  a  classifiaition  seeuis  to 
ignore  all  progress  in  pathology.  There  ia  st-arcely  a  fatal  cage 
which  does  not  imply  disease  in  many  organs  of  the  body;  bo  that 
wImss it) edition  conducted  ou  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Stark  is  incon- 
eisteut  with  any  intelligible  principle  of  arrangement.  That  the 
vln^ieification  is  put  forth  aa  one  which  will  "  never  hereafter  re- 
quire to  be  amended"  is  a  very  doubtful  recommendation  in  this 
age  of  progress,  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  a  science  so 
progressive  as  medicine. 

Xone  of  these  nine  principles  of  classification*  lead  to  a  perfectly 
pbilusopliical  or  purely  natural  classitication,  because  diseases  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  understood  to  permit  us  to  see  clearl}'  tbc-ir  mu- 
tual relations;  and  the  best  recommendation  of  any  one  of  them 
would  be  a  negative  one — namely,  that  of  doing  the  least  possible 
\-ioleuce  to  our  verj-  imperfect  knowledge  regarding  the  natural 
affinities  or  alliances  of  diseases,  of  which  we  have  at  present  oidy  a 
sort  of  instinctive  recognition.  But  the  tendency  of  modern  investi- 
gations by  the  varied  iiisti-umentw  and  methods  of  research  proves 
that  many  diseases  hitherto  supposed  to  be  altogether  functional  are 
really  accompanied  with  cliauges  of  structure,  either  of  an  anatomi- 
cal, physical,  or  chemical  kind.  It  is  therefore  not  unreaHonahle  to 
anticipate  that  all  the  so-called  functional  maladies  will  he  found  to 
depend  upon  some  concomitant  alteration  of  structure;  and  when 
we  are  unable  to  detect  an  alteratioH  either  of  the  solid  or  tluid  parts 
of  the  body,  in  cases  whore  the  existence  of  disease  cannot  be  doubted, 
we  may  attribute  our  failure  to  the  imperfection  of  our  means  and 
instruments  of  observation,  or  our  modes  of  using  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  there  are  diseases  which 
have  baffled  the  attempts  of  tlie  morbid  anatomists  to  associate  thein 
with  utructura!  changes  of  a  chanu'tcristie  or  constant  kind.  Some 
convulsive  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  of  this  class. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  dis- 
esfios  cannot  be  philosophically  classified,  nor  arranged  according  to 
natural  or  true  pathological  relations,  dependencies,  or  alliances. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  advantage  inevitably  results  from  the  institu- 
tion of  nosological  classes  and  orders,  on  account  of  the  necessity 


•  A  Cammitt«G  of  iho  Royal  Col  lego  of  Pliysii^ians  of  London  is  at  prusent  (1864) 
kt  worli  u[»n  A  scheme  of  dirflning  nnd  classifying  disiiasea,  wliicli  it  ia  to  bo  hoped 
m>j  be  nn  imiiroveinent  ui»>ii  Ihiit  of  Dr.  Furr's,  consistent  with  the  progreea  of 
iiatl  fcienco.     The  Commitlco  ure  still  sitting,  June,  1S66. 
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which  every  auch  attempt  imposes  on  those  who  engage  in  it,  of 
miirkiug  very  accurately  the  characteristic  phenomeua  of  particular 
diseases;  auil  every  one  acqnainled  with  the  progress  of  natural 
history  iniiat  know  thiit  tlie  study  of  details  and  the  repeated  at- 
tempts to  systematize  them,  have  miittially  promoted  and  supported 
each  other.  It  is  the  aniiie  with  regard  to  diseases,  as  Culleu  justly 
observed :  and  if  a  Methodical  Nosology  cannot  be  rendered  perlect, 
it  is  a  certain  proof  that  for  the  time  being  the  details  of  which  it 
must  be  tompoBed  are  neither  accurate  uor  complete,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  till  attempts  to  obsen'e,  investigate,  and  systematize 
have  made  some  further  progress.  Every  attempt  to  reduce  to  sys- 
tem tends  to  enlarge  our  stock  of  facts;  and  though  we  may  fail  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  philosophical  arrangement,  yet  the  very  attempt 
to  attain  it  must  be  of  advantage,  by  leading  to  useful  diseussiona 
regarding  the  Pathology  and  History  of  diseases  (Cullen),  No 
one  could  be  more  convinced  than  Cnllen  was,  that  "  perfect  division 
and  dctinition  is  the  summit  of  human  knowledge  iu  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  requires  not  only  the  clearest,  but  the  most 
comprehensive  views,  such  as  (with  respect  to  diseases)  we  can  arrive 
at  ordy  liy  often  repeated  attempts  and  much  study."  A  no  less 
distinguished  pathologist — M,  Bayle — in  discussing  the  difficulties 
connected  with  classilication,  recommenda  ue  '"to  follow  the  plan 
which  presents  fewest  imperfections,  remembering  that  the  determi- 
nation of  specific  characters  is  what  is  most  essential  in  Nosology, 
arrangement  being  tlie  least  important;  for  each  arraugemeut  will 
have  its  defects,  will  present  its  deficiencies,  and  exhibit  some  forced 
approximations,"  Every  plan  of  arrangement  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  ftocepted  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  appreciated  at  its  true  value; 
namely,  as  to  how  tiir  it  fulfils  the  object  for  which  it  was  mainly 
devised.  Cullen,  also,  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings  on  this 
subject,  everywhere  speaks  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  diffidence, 
and  endeavors  at  all  limes  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  fact  that 
Nosology,  like  other  branches  of  medical  science,  must  uecessarily 
be  progressive  in  its  advancement;  and  that  it  is  only  by  frequent 
and  multiplied  trials  tliat  it  cau  be  brought  to  auy  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

A  perfectly  philosophical  or  natural  system  of  cla.ssificatioa  aims 
at  having  the  details  of  its  plau  to  agree  iu  every  I'cspect  with  all 
the  facts  as  they  exist  iu  nature,  and  to  be  as  it  were  a  "  translation 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator  into  the  language  of  man."  To 
eifect  this  end,  arrangements,  aa  they  naturully  exist,  require  to  be 
traced  out,  not  devised.  The  ti-acts  in  which  such  a  pursuit  must 
be  followed  up,  and  in  which  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  deficient,  may 
be  shortly  indicated  under  the  following  heads,  namely : 

(1.)  The  affinities  or  alliauees  of  diseases  with  each  other.     (2.) 
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Tbe  morbid  anatomy  of  diseased  parte.  (3.)  The  comrauuieatioii, 
propagation,  mociilation,  gjenei-alioii,  development,  courfe,  and 
spontaneous*  imtiiral  tenni nation  of  diseases.  (4.)  The  connection 
of  the  phenomena  recognized  during  life  with  tlie  tlicts  of  morhid 
anatomy.  (5.)  The  geographical  distribution  of  diseases.  (6.)  The 
eitjn  of  diseases,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  tlirough  past 
the  pecuUarities  they  have  exhibited  at  dift'erent  periods  in 
the  world's  history-,  or  within  comparatively  recent  cycles  of  years. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  cbissification  on  a  haais  eo 
Bmprclieiisive — simply  because  the  material  does  not  yet  exist; 
td  attempts  to  make  so-called  nahtral  systems  of  arrangement  must 
Tnd  in  diaappointmc-nt,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
data  on  which  they  must  be  based.  Such  attempts  iire  apt  to  sug- 
gest the  serious  question,  "  Wlicthcr  such  Nosology  promotes  or 
retards  the  progress  of  Medicine  ?" 

PreBent  State  and  Aim  of  Soaolo^. — The  most  distinguished  physi- 
ciaDa  and  statists  now  living  are  at  present  lending  their  joint  aid 
to  obtain  a  nomencliiiure  and  classilication  of  diseases  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  civil  and  military  population  in  every 
country.  Our  eminent  statist,  Dr.  William  Farr,  devised  a  system 
of  Nosology  which  has  been  discussed  at  several  meetings  of  the 
Statistical  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  convened  for 
the  purpose,  amongst  other  business,  of  devising  and  adopting  a 
nnifomi  system  of  'nomenclatnie  for  recording  diseases  and  the 
causes  of  death  from  them.  Convened  by  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Congress  met  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1855,  when  a  nomenclature  of  the  causes  of  death  was 
agreed  upon,  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  in  England  and 
Geneva.  Subsequent  arrangements  wore  made  at  a  second  Con- 
gress, held  at  Brussels,  to  hold  a  third  at  Vienna.  At  that  third 
Conference,  in  1857,  a  nomenclature,  substantially  uniform,  was 
agreed  upon  for  adoption  in  all  the  states  of  Europe;  and  fatal' 
cases  were  to  be  registered  on  a  uniform  plan.  A  definite  clasei- 
fication,  however,  is  still  undetermined;  hut  a  classification  nearly 
the  same  as  the  English  one  has  been  adopted  in  Bavaria,  and  seems 
to  he  making  its  way  among  practical  men  in  Germany.  The  same 
elsaoificatiou  and  nomenclature  have  been  recently  adopted  in 
America,  The  Austrians  also  seem  to  approve  of  the  separation  of 
the  *y7/ii''''i?'disea8eB  from  the  othera. 

The  War  Office  of  this  country,  in  the  statistical  changes  recently 
liiced  into  the  Army  Medical  Department,  has  adopted  the 
clalare  of  diseases  agreed  upon  at  these  International  Confer- 
ences, together  witli  the  chissijication  used  by  the  Kegistiar-Geneval 
of  England. 
Tliia  uomenclature  and  classificutiou  is  given  in  the  succeeding 
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cliaptf  rs.  It  18  a*lopte(l  simply  heoause  it  ia  at  present  practically 
the  moat  useful  Nosology ;  because  ita  nomenclature  has  been  agreed 
upon  as  tliat  to  be  used  iu  eveiy  country  of  Euntpe ;  because  it.  has 
been  orduineil  to  be  iised  by  the  War  Office  anthonties  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  Medical  Keturns  of  Her  Majesty's  British  and 
ludiau  armies;  because  its  prnctica!  bearings  tend  to  elucidate 
great  and  eoniprehensive  questions  connected  witli  public  health, 
ae  well  aa  many  practical  questions  relating  to  diseases  ;  because  it 
tends  to  demonstrate  on  a  great  scale  conditions  that  are  injurious 
or  fatal  to  the  life  of  man  ;  and  because,  by  thus  pointing  out  such 
conditions,  it  contributes  to  remove  the  evils  whieli  tend  to  shorten 
human  lite  in  town  and  country,  and  impair  the  strength  of  our 
Armies  aud  our  Fleet.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  system, 
like  every  possible  system,  has  its  defects,  especially'  when  employed 
in  any  attempt  to  group  together  diseases  which,  though  rarely 
pro\-iDg  fatal,  occasion  a  great  amount  of  sickness,  consequent  in- 
efficiency, and  losses  of  strength  among  bodies  of  men.  Diseases 
also  are  undoubtedly  gronjied  together  iu  it  which  have  no  natural 
alliance.  i>(rt6t'((«  is  not  necessarily  adiaease  of  the  kidney  ;  neither 
are  pbi/mim.'t,  pamphifmnftis,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  orchitis  necea- 
sariiy  ciilhfdc  diseases;  or  (onuHU/is  and  parotitis  necessarily  mi«,»- 
malit:.  Diseases,  also,  whose  pathological  natures  are  certainly 
similar  are  widely  separated — some  surely  inadvertently — fiir  ex- 
ample, go'U  and  rjii-umntism.  These  two  diseases  were  brought 
together  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  uuder  "constitutional 
diseases,"  and  will  be  again  considered  together  under  this  head. 
Although  practical  medicine  will  never  submit  to  be  fettered  by 
strict  nosological  distinctions,  yet  in  studying  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine systematical ly,  a  metuoiucal  nosology  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  table  of  reference  to  aid  the  student  in  naming  diseases,  and 
80  preserving  uniformity  in  his  records  and  diagnosis,  and  a  system 
to  guide  him  generally  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  practical  questions  of  the  day.  The 
Nosology  of  Dr.  William  Farr  ought,  therefore,  to  be  accepted 
simply  as  a  contrivance  to  aid  us  in  giving  the  same  name  to  simi- 
lar conditions  of  disease,  in  the  belief  that  a  system  of  some  kind  is 
better  than  no  system  whatever,  more  especially  if  the  defects  of 
the  particular  system  adopted  are  understood  aud  explained.  Pa- 
thology, we  know,  is  yet  too  young  to  base  a  scientilic  classification 
upon  ;  but  as  the  science  advances,  so  must  Nosology,  One  great 
etep,  indeed,  has  been  accomplished;  for  notwithsfiinding  the  dif- 
ferences of  doctrine  which  prevail  iu  the  Science  of  Medicine,  there 
is  at  present  an  agreement  ail  over  Europe  to  designate  diseases 
uniformly;  and  thus  far  Nosology  is  of  indispensable  use  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ttefiiiitiOH  and  mmeiiclatare  of  diseases.     But  there  are 
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rnanj  nice  qoetrtions  wbich  always  will  arise  relative  to  the  nature 
of  dieeaaee,  on  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  physiciana  and  statists 
to  agree  ananimouslj ;  and  therefore  no  perfect  system  even  of 
naming,  fer  lees  of  classifying,  the  diseases  of  mankind  can  we  ever 
hope  to  see  realized.  On  the  other  hand  again,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  by  the  unmerons  inquisitive  researches  of  the 
day,  Pathology  and  Nosology  will  grow  even  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  hitherto  done.  The  mere  enumeration  of  diseases  has  almost 
doubled  since  Callen's  Nosology  was  written ;  while  our  knowledge 
of  &cts  relating  to  disease  has  greatly  more  than  doubled.  Cul- 
len's  Nosology  became  effete  and  useless  at  last,  under  the  pressure 
of  increaeiug  knowledge  acquired  and  effected  vrith  resources  very 
inferior  to  those  we  now  possess,  and  far  less  extensive.  So  we 
may  le^dmately  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Statistical  Nosology 
here  adopted  will  sooner  fell  into  disrepute  than  even  CuUen's  did, 
becaase  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  pathological  knowledge 
will  extend  more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  cannot  with 
any  reason  be  urged  that  systematic  arrangements,  if  consistent 
with  existing  knowledge,  ever  cramp  or  hamper  a  man  in  carrying 
out  scientific  investigations;  on  the  contrary,  they,  enable  him  to 
see  more  clearly  in  what  direction  hia  labor  must  be  advanced,  and 
demonstrate  more  forcibly  than  otherwise  the  deficiencies  of  his 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TABULAR    VIEW   OF    TBE    CLASSES    AND    ORDERS   OF   DISEASES 
ACCORDINO  TO   TBE   NOSOLOQT   OP   DR.    FARR. 

CLASS  I.— Zymotio  SiieaMB.  Zymoiici  (Z!>m,  leaven) — Diseases  that 
are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  communicable,  inoculable,  capable 
of  propagation  from  existing  foci,  or  of  generation ;  induced  by  a 
specific  material,  which  may  be  named  a  poison,  or  by  the  want  of 
food,  or  by  its  bad  quality.  In  this  class  there  are  four  ordera  of 
diseases,  namely : 

Order  1.  Miasmatic  Diseases — Miasmatid  [piaeita,  stain,  defile- 
ment). 

Order  2.  Enthetic  Diseases — JEkthetici  (»0cro7,  pot  in,  im- 
planted). 

Obdbb  3.  Diktic  Diseases — Dietid  {diatra,  way  of  life,  diet). 

Order  4.  Parasitic  Diseases — Parasitki  {napdanoi,  parasite). 

CLASS  n.-Coi«tihitioaal  Diuasu.  Cachectki  (j"yefta,  ill-health, 
bad  babit  of  body) — jSporodJc  diseases;  affecting  several  organs  in 
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which  new  morbid  pi-odiictB  are  often  deposited  or  grow.  ThcBe 
diseases  are  Bomerimes  hereditary,  and  developed  in  tlie  course  of 
nutrition  and  processes  of  life;  but  they  are  not  capable  of  direct 
propagation,  communication,  inoculation,  or  generation. 

Order  1.  Diathetic  Diseases — DiatheCk-i  {M0sati;,  condition,  d\&r 
thesis). 

Okder  2.  TuBERcrLAR  Diseases — Pfiihiaici  (pffiafz,wt^ting  &vira.y). 

CLASS  III.— DiseaBea  in  theoonrseof  whichLeBionB  tend  to  belocaliied. 
Mo/tort/nmci  (/I'ivoc,  alone,  without  otheifi;  opyawv,  organ) — Sporadic 
diseases  in  which  the  functions  of  particular  organs  or  systems 
are  disturbed  or  obliterated,  with  or  without  inflammation ;  some- 
times hereditary. 

Ohdkr  1.  BitAiN  Diseases — Cephalid  ("fo^^,  head). 

Order  2.  Heart  Diseases — Chnfiad  (tofyiia,  heart). 

Order  3.  Luno  Diseases — Pumvionin  {jnciiiuay,  hings), 

Order  4.  Bowel  Diseases — £»lerid  {ivrcptii,  intestine}. 

Order  5.  Kidney  Diseases — A'f/iAn7/c-(' (^y/iuT,  kidney). 

Order  6.  Gensetic  Diseases — AkioicL  (aiSoXa,  pudenda). 

Order  7.  Bone  and  Musclb  Diseases — Mi/ostid  (;io5,  muscle; 
iZio*,  bone). 

Order  8,  Skin  Diseases — Chrolici  {xp^<:,  skin). 

[Order  9.  Eye  Diseases.] 

[Order  10.  Ear  Dij^eases.]* 

CLASS  IV.— Developmental  Dtaeaaei.  Metamorpftid  {iicTatLdpgnuirti:, 
change  of  form) — Special  fliseases,  the  incidental  result  of  the  for- 
mative, reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes. 

Order  1.  Developmental  Diseases  of  Children — Paidid  [icaidia, 
youth). 

Order  2.  Developmental  Diseases  op  Women — Gyniad  {p"^, 
woman). 

Order  3.  Developmental  Diseases  of  Old  People — Geratici 
(r^pov,  old  age). 

Order  4.  Diseases  of  Nutrition — Atrophid  [drprnpia,  atrophy). 

CLASS  v.— LesionB  tiom  Violence  tending:  to  sudden  Death-  Thimalici 
(ffdyanit,  violent  deaths).  Tliese  lesions  are  the  evident  and  direct 
results  of  physical  or  chemical  forces,  acting  either  by  the  will  of 
the  sufferer,  of  other  persoiiB,  or  accidentally. 

Order  1.  Accident — T^cAiW  (to/)?,  chance). 

Order  2.  Battle — Poleviid  (rr>iV'?,  a  battle,  fight). 

Order  3.  Homicide — Androphonici    Wan;^,  man;  o^rdt  self ; 

Order  4,  Suicide— ^Htoy»/iMi/o'  }  ijmniiui,  I  murder,  kill). 

Order  5.  Execution — Demiolid  (^ij/Ktunj:,  executioner). 

Order  6.  Fdnibhbd. 


•  New  BwnM,  or  names  trnOBposed  bj  the  author,  have  been  pul  wtthin  bracket*. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TABUIulB   VIEW  OS   THE   CLABSES,   OBDBKB,  AND  NOHBNCLATUBB  OF 

DI6BA8ES. 

CLASS  L— Zjmotia  Siieaui.    Zymotwi. 

Obobr  1.  Miasmatic  Dibkases — Miasmatiei. 


Kiiau*H  HiHM. 

Oauris  Nahm. 

TbHoI*. 

Small-pox. 

Variola. 

Vahra  odar  HaiuahaB- 

TariololdM. 

Tarioloid*. 

pockea,     oder    Hea- 
Kbto-Blattera. 

T*rio>ll». 

Chlokan-jMii. 

Tailealla. 

Wanar-filatterB. 

MUUris. 

Hiliarj  faTtT. 

Uiliaira. 

Frianl. 

MorbillL 

Urulai. 

Eoagaola. 

MaaarD. 

SMTlkUak. 

BwrUt  foTOT. 

Scarlatina. 

Scbarlaoh  Fiabar. 

Angina  Uallfna  is  Inelndad  in  SaarUtlna. 

Toulnitli. 

Qainij. 

Biqnliiaaola. 

Uandalbrlaoe. 

DiphUMiik. 

Diphtbaria, 

DipbtbMta. 

Baehaaaroap. 

Puotitii. 

Hnmpa. 

Oral]  Ion. 

ObrdrUwDbiiialM. 

CjaaBoh*  tiBohiatii. 

Cronp. 

Croap. 

Croap. 

PartuniL 

W  boop<  Dg-«  angb. 

Coqnelnohe. 

Eanobbottan . 

FeBrij  TyphaldN. 

Tjphoid  fexar. 

FiiTra  t^pholda. 

NerrenBabar. 

' '     RMnmni. 

Balapaing  fevar. 

"      Tjphiu. 

Trphiu  fevar. 

Tjpbu. 

Tjphu. 

'*      iDlormitttDL 

Agna. 

Fiivra  iDtarmittaata. 

Waohiaiaabar. 

"      BcmiltCD*. 

BcmitUnt  faTci. 

"      BJmittent*. 

Bcmiltanl-Fiaboi. 

■'     I<lcrod«. 

Yallo*  favar. 

"      Jaona. 

QalbM  Fiebar. 

'*      ContitiiiB. 

Cantinnad  farar. 

flTDoqua. 



Chw  of  Fafet  uiiiug  from  IntaniperBiiiit  ars  not  to  b«  iiMladtd  nadtr  thli  btad,  but  kn  to 

be  antarad  u  Ebrioiitu  (Clua  I,  Ordai  3). 

OpbthklmiA. 

Opbtbalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

AngaDao  tiUndaag, 

Br7i)p*tu. 

Srjaipalaa. 

Brjiipila, 

Box,  Botblanr. 

BrTtbflmm. 

Brjtbtnu. 

Bilthe. 

Pjamia. 

Pnrnlant  infaation. 

Pjofa^mia. 

Biterflabar. 

OuigTVDm  aoaoeomia]] 

Lfl.Boipita]  gangrane. 

QaDgrtna  d^bOpital. 

Boipilal  brand. 

MitrU. 

Childbad  f«T*r. 

Fiivre  paarparala. 

RindbeCtnabM 

pMtii. 

Plagnc. 

Pwto. 

Paat. 

Anthni. 

Carbanelo. 

Antbrai  Hal  In. 

Carbunkcl. 

FnniBeDliu, 

Boil. 

Banin. 

BlntgaHhwUr 

laflnmiB. 

Inflaenia. 

Orippa. 

Qrippa. 

DywDtsrU. 

Djaaotarj. 

Djuantaria. 

Bohr. 

DUrrtuB*- 

Diftrrhoa. 

IHarrhja. 

Darahhll. 

Cholorm  bilioia. 

Cbolara. 

Cholera. 

Cholera. 

AilatiD  Cbolara. 

Okder  2.  Entretio  Diseases — Enthetid. 

STphilu  pHnuria. 

Primarj  ijphilii. 

SjpbUii  primltlTa. 

Primiira  Syphilis. 

Bacoodary  AjpblLifl- 

"         (aoondalra. 

Baeandilre  Byphilia. 

IritixTphilitiu. 

Inflammalion  of  tba 

Irito. 

EatiUodnng  del  Begen- 

Iri>. 

boganhaiit. 

QonoirhcBL 

GoQorrbtBa. 

Oonorrb^. 

Tripper. 

Pbjmods  e(  puapbj-        

morii.* 


•  UUMmnltoIQoBorrlKaa. 
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^H                   I^TOi  Nmu. 

KnouiH  Siuu. 

raism  KiaD. 

GBK4P  KiHlL                       ^^M 

^1                Babo. 

Rnbo. 

Bubrtn. 

^H 

^1             Orvbilii. 

SivB^Bd  iBfitialfl. 

Orcblla. 

HodeDDnlKUndDng.               ^^M 

^H               ElrioUr*  Uictbiw. 

SCriotflrfl. 

UreLhroBt^DiB. 

Ver«DgflraDg  dar  HvH'      ^^M 

^H               EqninLA. 

0  Inn  dft  ra- 

Mnrre. 

^M 

^M               BahidB. 

il  yd  ropboh  in. 

Hydrypbnbio. 

WoMfirsobea^                        ^H 

^H             II«miii. 

Inffction  b;  punoturt 

1  TofBcliuD  par  piqfis  d? 

1  SeotioDfl  gin  odsr  Wdq-      ^H 

Id  ()<!«vetiDD. 

dlaKction. 

^H 

^H               PnilDla  Mirignn. 

Hatigbant  pDBtolB- 

PaatDle  maJignfl- 

MilibrnndcarbDnkftl.            ^H 

^H             Lapra. 

Irfprosy. 

Upre. 

AuaaaliH                                  ^1 

^m              Ordek  3,  DiETio  Diseases — Dietici. 

fl 

^H               Febrlii  A  runiB. 

FainiiiB  f«Ter. 

FJArrfl  de  faim. 

Hani^srBsber.                       ^H 

^H               Ecgrbalar. 

ScDFTJ. 

Scorbnl. 

ScorboL.                                 ^1 

^H               PuriiurOi. 

Purparn. 

Purpura  oder  Blulllea-      ^H 

^1 

kfin  RrAokheii.                  ^H 

^1               Rachltia. 

RlokBU. 

RscfatlisCDB. 

Engliiuhc  Kraakbsit.          ^^ 

^H               BrnDohopBlfl. 

BronahocelB. 

BroDcbaoeLe. 

Kropf.                                     ^H 

^H               CrflttniHmm. 

CtDttDiauL. 

CrBtiniamB. 

^U 

^H                Ergotismuv- 

KrguLibm. 

ErgDCihmt- 

Hutterkornri^rginiing.       ^| 

^1              Kbrioaitu. 

tDterapflrandB' 

AleoholiamB. 

Tmnkauoht  odsr  Sail-  ^M 
fardjakraaiB.                       ^H 

^1               Order  4.  Fabasitic  DibEASEH— 

-Parasitivi. 

H 

^H               Apblbn. 

Tbriuh. 

Aphtb*. 

SchwaramcbBD.                     ^^M 

^H               Forrigo, 

SasldhBnd. 

Porrlgo. 

Kupfgrind.                         ^H 

^H               ScbbLvR, 

Itch. 

SoBblea  oa  QiIb. 

Eriitis,  MUb«nkrilliB.         ^| 

H               Pblblrliuli, 

Iiaurineii. 

Ptathiriau. 

Uiiiafl^ucht ,                          ^^M 

^H             VtrtDBi. 

Wornit, 

En1oBoair«a. 

Wurm^uobt.                      ^^M 

^H               AoephulioiBllB. 

HfdaKda. 

HfdlltLdM. 

Hjdutiden,   EehlnooM-    ^H 

^H                           efbiDuaoociiB- 

^^M 

^H                           bfimiuii. 

^H 

^H                TRDin  SuUum. 

Taps  wirm. 

T^ia  (Tsranlitoirs). 

BsDdirnnii.                         ^^M 

^H               Strong L Ids  tiigiu. 

fitroD^rfl  g^nnt. 

^^^^^ 

^H              AKBht    Luinbri- 

Round  worn. 

Aacaride  lambricD^jda. 

^^^^^^M 

^H 

f^^^^ 

^H               AscBrie  VBnDiaal&riN, 

Thre«d  wimi. 

"         vsrm  inn  lairs 

J^^^^H 

^H                DroQaDDnlna' 

OainBA  wDrm. 

Qainckirutm.          ^^^^^| 

(Af  ttxtfora  jnart 

eompifle  fNmvra&M-) 

^^^ 

H           CLASS  II. — Conititutlonal  Diseases.     Cachectici. 

^H 

H               Order  1.  Diathetic  Diseases — Diathetici. 

^^1 

^H                Podn){^a. 

Onal. 

Qoutte. 

^1 

^H              [RhsumBtlimas.] 

[Rhau  mill  lam.] 

IBbeitmatjamB.] 

(RbBumsliimDa.]               ^H 

^H                Aosmia 

AnbimtB. 

Bluliirmtitb,    Bleioh-         ^H 

^1              Il>lDbcU<  Ucllitui.) 

[DinbeU!.] 

(HarDrahr.!                         ^^| 

^H              JAitbnii.] 

|8p*amndie  Aitbrn*.) 

^^^^t 

^H                ADiii'iirflD. 

Droppj- 

OydmpiiLfl. 

Waasenatht.             ^^^^^^| 

^H                CmnriiinniB   BnapphA- 

Cuiaer  (aoft). 

Caoacr  BDo«pbaloidB. 

^^^^^1 

^H                           luidBB. 

^^^^H 

^H                CBninoma  ■IvoolarB. 

"       (oolloitl). 

"       alrinlairB. 

Alceolarkrsbi.          ^^^^^| 

^^M                  CtrclDOIDFi  u^Teoiriefl. 

"      (iiitcoM) . 

"       ual<5oIde. 

Kducbetikreba.                     ^^M 

^H                Cftrclni>iDik  «iPtlbBlikJB 

■'      (epitboliiil). 

"       Biulbdlial. 

BautkrabgiEpitbaliema.      ^| 

^H                SoirrbuiiiB. 

"       (Boirrhup). 

SqUlTTB. 

Schlrrfaae.                              ^| 

^H                MBthnualH. 

M^1nau4s. 

Mel  an  OH,  Scbwuier  ^H 
KrBbi.                                ^1 

^K^^         Lupui. 

Lupiu. 

'WagHrkiabi.              ^^^^H 

^B 

KOMEriCLATlIKE   OF   DIBBASES. 

198^1 

Lfttra  NAUfl. 

Knatuu  NutB. 

Funcn  Niiiu. 

Daiun  Nmia.            ^^^^H 

SoiDS. 

Cancur. 

Nnnik. 

^^^1 

GBngnunB  ianillt. 

Dry  gnogniBe. 

Ouigrin*  ajnile. 

Trooknat  Brand.                ^^^^| 

ORDKH  2.      TUBEBCULAH  DiEEABES PhthlSici. 

^H 

ScrornlK. 

Scrofula, 

Sorofate. 

Soropfaela.                            ^^^^^| 

AbHfMO*  pMUklll. 

Ptou  abl«». 

AbfF^f  du  pioaa. 

L^ndfuiau^kdnbiNiBiiH,          ^^^^H 

Tubcrcalodi  UawDte 

MMent«(ie  dl««»e, 

Tubprouloca. 

Tuberoulotic    ItiiuchfdJ<            ^H 

fioii. 

• 

ftHtiilDdunc-                      ^^^^H 

Prrilnnllii  tubtrvuluu.TulHraalar  p^ritDnitlii 

FaritoniteluberoateiiM.                   ^^^^| 

Phthitu  PalaiOQBlis. 

Caa^nTiiptirm. 

FhlhiFk. 

?c  h  wi  n  d  Buaht.                    ^^^^^| 

lfB(Dflpl;ris. 

SpilLing  nf  blnnri. 

II6mnptjBia. 

Bl  D  U  peien                            ^^^^^| 

Hvuinj^l&i  lubflrculMa.Tubarf^iilAr  meniugilU 

MeDingitD  taberculauee.                   ^^^^^| 

CLASS  III.— Local  Dueaies.    Monorganid, 

^H 

Orcier  1.     DiBEASKS  OF  THE  NEHVors  SYSTEM — CfphaUd.                    ^^^1 

McniAgiUB- 

laflammalion  of  tha 
■nanitanDaa   of  His 
brftin. 

McninglM. 

Maaiufilia.                           ^^^^^| 

EoceptnliUt. 

lDBi>mni>t1nn   of  tho 

EDi^pballts. 

GablrnantaiindaTi^  and     ^^^^H 

hrnin- 

Auutar  WanHrkopf.                ^H 

(IneladiDg  Mate 

EIjdrocepfa«1ua.) 

^^^1 

MjditU. 

iDflammfttiun   of  tbo 

My«li(«. 

RUokrQinarkelltiUll-           ^^^^| 

upln&J  DUrd. 

duD^.                                   ^^^^H 

ApOfdCEIL 

Apuplri; 

ApoplexU. 

EcbJKgflaaa.    Xarran-                 ^^^ 
Mb  log.                                ^^^^^ 

Psnlfri). 

P«l.j. 

Piiralyaie. 

Ldhmuag.                             ^^^^H 

Pukljii*  a^Una. 

Shaking  psh;. 

— 

Zilterkrampf.                   ^^^^^ 

Chu»k. 

fit.    VltD§'  dlLDCS. 

Cborfe  (danae  da  6t. 
Guy). 

Vaitalana.                            ^^^^^| 

I>#IIHum  TrsncDi. 

Br»in  favnr  Df  drank- 

■irdB. 
MfldoflaB. 

SalifDrwabniiiui.                  ^^^^^b 

Hapia. 

Folia. 

^^^^H 

MoDumikDia, 

MDltolnAIli&. 

Uonomaaie. 

MonomHDia.                         ^^^^^| 

Dcmvatia, 

Munrjil  imbMilIt;. 

D^fnanee- 

Un^innigkait.                      ^^^^^| 

S|ii]«p»iAp 

Epiirp*;. 

Epil  apsis. 

Fallrui^ht                              ^^^H 

Hj«lcri&, 

Hrslsria. 

H7>l«r1e. 

Multemaubl,                       ^^^^H 

TsllDBI. 

L«kj><>. 

Tatanoa. 

^^^^H 

CotlVlltl^iD^ 

OooTaliioni. 

OoDTnlaions. 

Eriimpfa.                                ^^^^H 

EolatDf  io. 

Eolampaie. 

Kramf  dar  GebaroDdeD.             ^^H 

Lkrjngiinin*. 

LaTjngiama, 

^^^H 

Ccphkia*. 

Cbronlc  beiLdnflhi, 

Cepb'l^. 

Eopfaahnierl.                       ^^^^^| 

Ktunlgu. 

NtnnlgiB. 

N^Tralgli, 

^^^^H 

Ctmllu. 

Blindnev- 

Cicia. 

^^^H 

OlilU. 

ln  Ad  mm  A  lion   of  tb» 

Eur 
DeKfncai. 

Olite. 

ObrananLtUndung.               ^^^^H 

JtjttKOA. 

EnTdilJ- 

^^^1 

Orpek  2.  Diseases  of  the  CincuLAToav  System 

—Cardiiici.                 ^^^M 

CatdltU. 

rnflxuniatiaf)  of  biiart 

Cardita. 

JIaraantiUadiiDg.                 ^^^^H 

Ptfriunli^, 

loflnmmntioa  of  msta 
brnae  ooterlnp  h*n  rl 

PcricardiU. 

HenbaiilalaDliUndDDg.       ^^^^H 

Bodoouditii. 

liilluiDaiJilioD  of  mem 
hrane  lining  btart. 

Endooudila. 

EndMarditii,                     ^^^^M 

Morbni    V«lTnl«nm 

Di(CM«    D[    TtlTM    of 

Maladiea  dee  ralyulas 

Klappenfeblar.                    ^^^^H 

Cordis 

btut. 

du  c<tur. 

^^^H 

Iljprrlrupbu  eordji. 

Hjpvrtrepbj  of  beitrt. 

HjpttlKipbie  du  cwnr 

Heribypartropbla.              ^^^^H 

Alru|ibU  ootdik 

Alropbj  uf  bearL- 

AlTupliie  du  ta-BC, 

UeriBtiapbiu.                      ^^^^H 

T*t_  I. 
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^H                         Labi  Sahu. 

■nflLUB  NlUH. 

FanoR  Kaan. 

Onjiiii  Muds.           ^H 

^H                UegBoetatlo  oordli. 

Fuftj  deg«Deriitloii  ol 

'    Ddgdn^rcBoonae    dn 

Feltiga  Hcrunlartaog.    ^H 

h«irt. 

cffiur. 

^H 

^H                Aneariflmik  aordifl- 

Aneurism  of  hsflrt. 

AnivrlHue  du  aoeur. 

Hatzaneariama.                   ^^M 

^H                AnftaririiDa 

AdsuHi'id  of    " 

An^TrlsmD      *' 

AorUnaiianrijima.              ^^H 

Tba  irter;  aBeoltd  lo  be  speaified. 

^^^H 

^M              ADgltm  Pcotorii. 

Brfl&il  pnng. 

Angina  PeotoraEa. 

^^^^^1 

^H                      SjDCOpfl, 

Fainting. 

Synoopa. 

Ohnmaobt.                  ^^^^^H 

H                ArtorltU. 

InduDoimtion  of    Br- 

Art6rita. 

SublagsdaranlitiDduDg.      ^H 

tsrlaa. 

' 

^H 

^1              AthrroDiR  Arteruram 

AtbJrama. 

Albaroma.                            ^^M 

H              Phltbilia. 

InBummaClfti  or  Tsini 

.  Pblebil*. 

VenaDaotiUaduDg.              ^H 

■                Varli. 

TmriiOH  reint. 

VaricaB. 

ErompfndeiB.                      ^H 

^^^P         Order  3.  Diseases  of  the  KEepiRATORY  System 

— Pnewmonici.            ^| 

^V^^         EpinlDXlB. 

Blreding  at  tba  aont. 

EpiBtHiia. 

Kuenblulan.                        ^H 

^H                LiirjDgitij. 

iDdammjitiaa  iil  niod 
pip«. 

-  Larjngita. 

Kofalliupfeiit  Ella  dang.         ^H 

^1              <Xd«aik  Glottidia. 



(EdriiDB  da  la  glatte. 

StimmanUiinddng.             ^^M 

^H              BroDohitii. 

BroaohiUi. 

Brobobilfl. 

LaftrohranlEUndung.          ^^M 

^M               Pleuritli. 

PlaariAj. 

PJeur^de, 

BrnntfcllpniiUodung.         ^| 

^^^B         Hjdrothiiru. 

Walcr  in  the  nhfttl. 

Hydro  lb  oral. 

BrnslwaEBerAuafal.               ^^M 

^^^H        BinpysniB. 

EmpySma, 

Smpyam.                              ^H 

^^^^^        Pavamotborax- 

Pnsoinolhofai, 

LuniirU!il.                             ^H 

^H                ApopJeiia  PulmonAlis 

.  CongailLon  of  luD}^. 

Apoplaxie  pulmonaire 

K  Lun^anscblBg.                     ^^M 

^H               PneuinaQLA 

InflRmm&tion  of  lungi 

1.  PneumonLa. 

LungananlzUndung.           ^^M 

^B                Aithnu. 

Aftbina. 

Aathma. 

Engbrildtigkeit-                   ^^M 

^B                                TriCoram, 

Qrindii'a  utbm*. 

—        ^^^^H 

^H                                MvtalLlooran] 

1.  UiurV         " 

^^^^H 

^^^^^        EmphjBBm*. 

Empfayaira*  daa   poll 

Empiiynm.              ^^^^^| 

H              Order  4.  Diseases  op  tbk  DmEanvE  Stbtkm — . 

Enterici.                 ^^^H 

H         aiouitii. 

Inflnrn.  of  toagnoi 

Olosaita. 

ZDngananttQndung.    ^^^^^| 

^H                SComiititiii- 

"           rnnuLfa. 

Stomatil*. 

HnndentEiindung.                ^^| 

H                PhkryagUln. 

"           pbftiTDi. 

PhnryBgit*. 

BcbliindenLiUndung.            ^^| 

^M                (KsophsgitlB. 

•■           gnllat. 

(EBOphiLgita. 

Bpeiaprubrenanliila-  ^^| 
dang.                                 ^^1 

H             Outritii. 

"          Btniniich. 

Qaatrite. 

MagaDantiUadung.             ^^| 

^B               EnUrilii. 

"          bow*  Is. 

Ent^rita. 

T>armFntillndung.                ^^| 

^H                Peritoaitu. 

AbdomiDiil  iaflmn. 

Poritonila. 

BaucbfeilentiUDdung.         ^H 

^H                Ileiu, 

lliofl  pulsion. 

IIbub. 

DnriDF^isbt.                            ^H 

^H               ObstipfLtiOh 

Conaiipalion. 

CooBtipntion. 

Yairtopfaog.                         ^^| 

^B               Inlut-BOiODptio. 

InTigioalioD  of  bowsl. 

.  tutustuaogption. 

DfLrmTaracblLngnng  ^^| 
VoiirulTiri.                           ^^1 

^H                HflrDJA- 

Raplora. 

Harnio. 

BingawDidabriiolw.    ^^^^^| 

Spooify  th«  pBrtiunlflr  kind  of  beroia. 

^^^^1 

H                DjipepaU. 

Indigestion. 

Djnpepsie. 

DyEipapsifl.                   ^^^^^^| 

H                     ColicMt. 

Colia. 

Coliqua. 

^^^^1 

^H               IfEmatfroievit- 

To  railing  of  blood. 

Hemnlciniae. 

Blnlbmhan.              -^^^^^f 

^H               Mvltrnn, 

Malrina. 

Sahwnraa  Erankhail.         ^^H 

^M               Htcmorrbuls, 

?il«. 

niruorrboldal. 

n^moTrhoidao.                     ^^| 

^B             FiflatB  in  Ana. 

Fiotuln. 

Fiflule. 

Fistei.                                     ^1 

^M               Splenilu. 

Inflnm.  of  iplofln. 

SpMnila. 

EatiUodang  dar  Hili.         ^H 

^M               Hepatilii. 

lint. 

□ipntlta. 

Lebar.        ^H 

^H                Icleraa, 

Jaundicp. 

lot^rt. 

Oalbeacbl.                              ^| 

H               CbalolithnB. 

OnllffLotieB. 

Caloul  blliaira. 

Qallaniftaine.                         ^H 

^M               Cirrboaii, 

Oirrho!B. 

Cirrbute :  grunuiirU  ^H 
Lebar.                                 ^H 

H           A»itH. 

Abdominal  dropff. 

Afoito. 

BilacbHaMeranobt.             ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^H 

NOMKNCLATDRE   OF   IH8EASES. 

1»6  ^M 

^^B          Okdek  5 

.  Diseases  of  tqe 

Urinary  Svai;!;!! 

— N'yphritici.              ^^^H 

m            bnn  nuia. 

EflOLIflH  ITAHH. 

FaiNCR  Mtiua. 

Gaitiir  Nhu.             ^^^^I 

KvphrilU. 

iDflam.  of  kidne^i. 

Nephrita, 

Nierenenliilndang.            ^^^^| 

ItobnHa. 

Kalvntiou  of  urins. 

laahuria. 

HarnterbaltBDK.                 ^^^^| 

Diansii. 

ExiHsirc  »oictioD  of 

Ulariaa. 

UbTermugeD  daa  Ham     ^^^^H 

arina. 

■11  hnltan.                                ^| 

BnarBfii. 

IncoDtiDcno*  ornrin* 

Ennreala. 

tlnvillkUrlioboT    Bara-            ^^| 

Ntphri*. 

Bright'!  difenH. 

Ifii|>brine- 

Bright'soht  Erankhait.            ^^M 

DiabaUi 

DiibetftB. 

Ilinb^te, 

Barnruhr,                                     ^H 

ChIcqId*  (CliOD. 

BtoDv  ia  ths  bliddar. 

CaknI. 

Stalnkrankbeil.                   ^^^H 

Lilhiuix. 

Gr»Ti!l. 

OriLfellfl. 

llnrngriaB.                           ^^^^^| 

H*ai*(nri>. 

BlocHi;  DTln>. 

Hi<inatDm. 

Btutharoen.                        ^^^^^| 

CrdilU. 

In  flam-  nf  bTvldflr- 

C'jBlite. 

BluenaotiiinduDg.                     ^^M 

MorbB*  ProaUtioiM. 

Diteucd  pruital*. 

ProaUlit*. 

Vorftabenlrtiaeokrank*      ^^^^H 

Order  6. 

Diseases  op  the  Generative  System — Gennetiri.            ^^^| 

Tkriomala. 

VHricosfl  Tpms  nf  oord 

Varicf>cd1a. 

Krampraderbriioh.             ^^^^| 

Onhitti. 

luflsm.  uf  iMliclc, 

Orcshilo. 

BodenantzUDdiiag.             ^^^^^| 

When  DoL  tha  ramtt  al  OonDrrhiSB. 

^^^1 

HjdrMwIa. 

Droppj  of  levticla. 

Erdroeilo. 

WnMerbmoh,                             ^H 

Bjrtcritifl. 

InHaiD-  of  womb. 

ST^sldrita. 

UBbunaallarentaUa-                   ^H 

dung.                                    ^m 

EierntwkawuaarsDcbt.               ^H 

Bjdrvi*  Onril. 

OrariaD  drop^j. 

OvBT^mia. 

To  mar  0>srii. 

■■         tamor. 

OTHrits. 

EiernloakpgeachwiilBte.              ^H 

TDmor  fieri. 

UtariiM 

Tnnn-ur  CUtina. 

UlarasgaaebirUlata.                    ^^B 

PdIj7<di  tlieri. 

"         poljpnA, 

Polypes  do  TaLdraa- 

UterDppoljpea.                   ^^^^^| 

Order  7. 

DlSEASEX    OF   THE 

LocoMOTivE  System — Mi/nxtki.            ^^^| 

Artbrllia. 

InflBDi.  of  joiatfl. 

Artbrilo. 

<iMederflaoht.                      ^^^^^H 

fijnoTilffl, 

BjDU»i[i». 

fijnovilo- 

Golrnkkopaelmlrtln-          ^^^H 
GelenkwasaeraUBht.                    ^H 

Hjdnrthroi- 

Dropty  of  s  joint. 

Ilydrartbra. 

CoDtiaolora. 

Ooatnwtion. 

ConlrooLuro. 

ContraktuT.                                  ^M 

Ortiti*. 

InflamiuatioJ]  of  boa« 

.  Daliile. 

EDoabea-iind  Eooaboa'            ^H 
hanteotiUnduiig.                   ^^^ 

P«H<HtllIa. 

[ItiBsmniatioD  of  P»ri 
optaum.  1 

^M 

[EudMlilii.] 

lIoJIaDiiDiitLon   of  ma- 
dullftTy      luBDa      □ 

^1 

, 

bon»». ) 

^^^H 

^HBHHHiu 

QiMotiB  [amor. 

El'ljtOSO. 

ExoBlo«e.                                     ^^H 

rvBee 

Cariaa. 

Carie. 

RiickgrutbTArkritm-            ^^^^H 

Ifaerww. 

Heeroall. 

N^roea. 

Kliu?henfn«f.                     ^^^^^| 

Atrophia  MDwalaram.  U  dwdImt  ■troph]'. 

Atrophia  Manillairc. 

MuBkeLatropbifr.                 ^^^^^| 

UnDKB  8.    DlHEASES    OF   THE   I.VTEOUMENTARY   Sy 

t^TE^T — Ckrotici.          ^^^1 

BoMnla. 

Ronola- 

RoodoZa' 

RoAenlA.                                     ^^^^H 

Urtiuri'. 

NEtttaraata. 

tlrlipftira. 

NeM«lfrir4a1,                                    ^^M 

Beuna. 

Eeuma. 

EaE^tna. 

EcieDJ,  HiiEbliisobeD,         ^^^H 

^      Bfpm. 

Barpa»- 

Horfi*a. 

HfirpeF.  Fleuhte-                 ^^^^| 

Pnapbiiw. 

FamphigUtf, 

Patnphigua. 

Pempbigup,  BJftisiuinB-  ^^^^^M 

1 

afiMag-                             ^^^^^M 

V      Riifu. 

Rupla. 

Bnpia. 

^^^^1 

ErIbjmB. 

Eethpna. 

E!elhym». 

Ec^hthj^mn-                                  ^^M 

Impcttf;!}. 

Impetigo. 

Tai|]etigo- 

Impeligo,  Paflte[flechte.             ^H 

L       Aaue 

Anne. 

Aevi. 

Acno,  Finae.                               ^^| 

H       McDlBgn. 

MaDlagra. 

Maulagta. 

Mentagra,  BartQDDH-         ^^^H 
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LlTU  SUOK. 

VUHO  HaMB. 

Oiuix  Num. 

Llohin. 

LtsbsB. 

Lioh«D. 

6  c  b  »l  od  knSuhan. 

Prorigo. 

Prurigo. 

Prnrigo. 

Hnutjiickeo. 

Paoriusii, 

I^rluii. 

PiorluEB. 

Be  happen  grind. 

Pltjriuif. 

Dandrltr. 

Pityririaij. 

IfaalklFie 

lohlhfofii. 

lobtbjnaii. 

InbthjflHH. 

Fifohhuiil. 

Phla^on. 

Pblf^gDlOD, 

PbLegtDDD. 

Phlegmon. 

Pitroayiihik. 

Whitlow. 

Pannrit. 

Wurm.  Phnsritiara. 

AbHfiwcu. 

AbMBU. 

Absi*. 

AbBucsi,  Qssohnlif. 

TIIauF. 

U1«Br. 

Ulc6r». 

GewbKBr.                  , 

P«mEo. 

CbllbUini. 

Bogclure. 

Front  beale.               | 

Clkrua. 

Com. 

[Order  9.  BisEASEti  of  the  Eye.] 

|Dj«opU.]  (Difflcultj  orTiKJoo.]  

[Okijek  10.  DisEAMKB  OF  THE  Ear,] 

[DjMc<ta,j  [Diffloallj  of  benring.]  

[Order  11.  Diseacies  of  the  Connective  Tissue.] 

CLASS  IV.— Developmental  DiseaBes,    Metaworphici. 

Ohdeb  1,     Developmentai.  Diseases  or  Children — Paidici. 


Natof  Mortuui. 
Prvmatura  Datua. 


BtillbDrD, 
ProDiAtijre  birLb- 


AtclFEtiult  Pulmonam. 

Cyanojii,  CyMOBis. 

Spina  biBdn. 

AnUA  ImpeiraratDn 

Fntuiliu. 

Uutilu. 


Dentitln. 
[Bitlariimiu.I 


Impfrfonte  Knni, 
Idlocj. 
Congenital    d«af- 

dumbnen, 
TMihlng. 
IStaramfring.J 


Mirt  n^.  Todffrborcn- 

Accoucheoient  premii-  Unii-itiggeborBn. 

lure. 

FiiibEFSiio.  Lnngen-alcleklaaie- 

Cj&noH,  Cjnnon 

Spina  biSda.  Spina  bifida. 
Impcrforation  del'BDuii,AtrB)<iii  Ani. 

Idiot  iemp.  Idiotitmuii. 

Sonrd-mutitc.  Taubstummbeit. 


Dentition. 


ZaboDiig. 


Order  2.     Developmental  Diseases  of  Women — Qytiiaci. 


Cfalnroaii.  CbluroHEn.  Chloroee. 

Partun.  Abortua,  Chlldbirtb,    Mimsr-       Buitca  dea  oDoabsa. 

riaga,  Abortioo. 

ParameDia-  AraannrrhAo. 

(Including  ameuDrtbiui.  Isnourrbiea.) 


BlaiDfaaiiabt. 
Kindbrtt,  Fahlgeburt. 

TJ  n  T«g  «l  miiF  »ig  ke  i  t , 
Oder  Fflbleo  dei 
'     MDDala-IIUBiwt. 


ClimaBtoria. 

Order  3. 

Saneotua. 


Turn  of  lift.  Tampa  oriliqoa.  

Developmental  Diseases  of  Old  People — Geratici. 

Old  ago.  S^nilit^.  Altanaohwiiohe. 


Order  4.     Diseases  of  Nctrition — Trophiei. 

Atropbia,  oalbenia.         Atropbj,  Dcbilitj  (In-  Atropbio. 
aludva  prematura  old 
aga.) 


[Hjpirtrophia.] 
(DagaDeraLin.l 


[Hyparlropby.] 

[DegpDfi  ration.] 

D  iPjilI)'  dPitoniirBtioo,) 
A  (Mineral  degnneralion.^ 
c  (Plgmonlnl  de^aDeratlaa.) 
d  (Amjlaid  deBeD»ra(ion.) 


Hypertrophic] 


Alrophla. 


(Ilypertropbia.] 


A 
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CLASS  T.— Louou  from  Tiolenoe  tsiidiiig  to  Sudden  Death.     Thanalici. 
Order  1.    Accident. 


AmbiutiD. 


EipliMio. 

Sal  Mia. 
letua  ftilmiBli. 

SBbmenio. 
Snapaiidlam. 
6aff«mtio. 
LniMnra. 
Snblniftlio. 
Fraelark  — 
CoDtano  — 
ComuBflio  — 
VnlDiu  SotopeUri 
VuIdui  inoieam. 
Horiui  Scrponlit. 
VeiwDfttio. 
Pri  ratio. 
Venn  Din  p«dii. 
[Arapatatio.  ] 
[AbUtin.] 
LExoiaiD.] 

Order  2. 
Order  3. 
Order  4. 


Burn,  Softld. 


BiploaioD  of  gnu- 
powdsr,  An, 

Froit-biM. 

Lightning. 

Snn-itroks.  or  Heat 
Apoplexy. 

J>rOWD]Dg, 

Hanging. 
BaffooatioD. 
BialooatioD. 
8pTaiD. 

Fractnrs  of'— 
Contiuiioa  or  — 
OonoDarion  of  — 
Bm —  Onnahot  wonod. 
Cat,  Stab,  ke. 
Snak*  bit*. 
Poiaoning. 
Prlralion. 
Footsore. 
[Ampntation.] 
[EitirpatioD.] 
[EielaioD.) 

Battle. 


raiROa  KtHia. 
Braiaro. 


Exploaion  d«  — 

Oong^lallon. 

Fondro^. 
Coup  d»  aoleli. 

Subuuriion. 
Saipanrion. 
SuffooatioD.' 
Lniation. 
SobluMtioD. 
Fraotnra  da  — 
Contnaioa  do  — 
Commotion  do  — 
Plaio  d'anae  L  fen. 
Coupara,  PiqCLre. 
Moranra  de  serpent. 
£mpoiioii  Dement. 
Jndigenoe. 


IBltirpation,} 

[Entailie.] 


a>ui>H  HAMia. 
FenoT,        Verbrennnng 

mit  haiaten  FlUarig- 

keiten. 
ExpIoaioD  TOD  PdItot, 

Ao. 
Erf [ie  rang. 
Blitucblag. 
BonDeDBtich. 

Ertrinkes. 

ErhSiigea. 

BratiekoDK. 

VeTTankDDg. 

VerataDobnDg. 

Brnob  Ton  — 

Contnaion  Ton  — 

EraabUItarnng  roa  — 

BehnflBwanden. 

Sohnittwanden, 

Soblangenbia. 

Sift. 

Armatb. 


Homicide. 

Suicide. 


The  dieeases  or  causes 
snme  as  in  Order  1. 


of  death  are  the 


Order  5.     Execution. — Mode  of  execution  to  be  stated. 
Order  6.*    Punishment. 


•  My  friend  and  colTaagae,  Mr.  Longmore,  Profeaaor  of  Military  fiurgary,  baa  kindly  drairn 
up  tbe  followtng  atalement  ralaliTe  to  the  practioat  working  of  thin  Nosology,  aa  applied  to  the 
vanta  of  tbe  Military  Mediaal  Service  :  '*  One  of  the  flrjit  defeota  to  be  notioed  ia,  that  th«  List 
of  DiEWaaea  named  ie  chiefly  applicable  to  relarne  explanatory  of  the  Diortallty  which  occura  ip 
m  population.  All  the  caasea  whioh  lead  lo  death  are  in  thia  comeDolature.  but  not  tbe  caaaea 
of  aimple  infirmity,  or  diaability  for  partioular  parauite.  Soldlera  are  admitted  into  hoapital, 
and  placed  ander  obaorvation,  nnd,  if  necesaary,  treatuieDl,  for  a  variety  of  inSrmitiea  for 
irhiob  admiHioD  would  not  bs  granted  into  a  ciiil  boepital.  Ileace  the  unnaitableDeaa  of  the 
elaaaiScation,  aa  It  axiste,  for  a  oiilitar;  boapital,  the  reluroe  of  which  exhibit  cauiea  of  death 
in  comparatirely  few  inEtaaoes,  while  Ihej  have  to  abow  tbe  caaaes  of  nnfltneea  for  tuilitory 
Bervioe  from  phyeical  defect  or  iaflrmity  ja  large  □amberB.  A  claBaifled  nomenclature,  to  be 
auitabla  for  the  parpoeea  of  AQ  iitvalidiiig  military  boepitalT  should  not  only  iaclude  the  iit- 
oaaoa  which  may  prove  oaueaa  of  death,  but  also  all  tbose  diaqaalifying  phyaical  imperfeotiona 
uid  inArmitieB  which  prevent  men  from  property  performing  the  dutiea  of  military  aervice.  A 
liat  of  the  Diaeaaes,  Wouoda,  and  Iqflrmiliea  of  Invalids,  olasaified  in  accordance  with  the  five 
clavvefl  of  the  authorised  Statlatical  Nosology,  haa  been  prepared  for  the  Military  Medical 
Barvloa,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Midical  Regvlationi,  p.  141  (Form  D).  A  retara,  accord. 
iu  to  tbia  Form,  ie  aent  in  annaalty  by  medical  oBtcera  in  charge  of  corps  (Bee  Tnetructiona, 
Malieai  Regvlaliona,  p.  llflj.  If  this  list  ofCaaBcs  of  Invaliding  were  translated  into  Latin- 
li^  names,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  names  of  diseases  in  the  authorised  Btatiatloal  Nosological 
Liat,  the  two  liata  together  »DuH  inclnde  headings  ander  whioh  all  the  patients  who  pass 
fltroagh  Um  Qeoeral  iDTallding  Hospital  of  the  army  Blight  aoaily  and  corroctly  be  plaowl. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  all  the  diseases  enumerated 
ill  this  classiiicsitioii ;  but  those  rliaeasea  will  be  described  at  length 
which  mainly  influence  the  health  of  the  people,  or  which  contribute 

to  maintain  or  tu  increase  the  causes  of  death. 


"  In  Ibfl  lavnliiling  Lht.  al  tfatt  inrl  arv^i'^b  Order  of  DiAvOAV,  Wound,  %o3  Infirtuitj.  uppetrfl 
the  gvDBral  dtfeigDHtioa  'Other  DiMiuflB,'  i^aoh  an  nddUioa  might  nlso  he  adrantngeonplT mudfl 
nl  l.hD  rnd  of  eaah  Order  in  ibe  genera]  StatUtickl  NoEoLogida]  Liat ;  but  Ibe  exceptiooaJ  catBS 
em  enLt^red  muftt  be  full^  evpluinad. 

"Moreover^  in  the  auLborlEed  Clapsified  List  of  Oiieiueir  itcelft  difficoltiefl  freqaentlj  uriiie  of 
Ulolber  nnlarfl,  htlribuLiLhlfl  apparently  to  defDcta  in  the  Nome  no  I  a  la  ro^  or  No^ologioal  arrsnge- 
ment^  The  claivificitliun  ir<,  bowflTer,  aa  a  wbole^  funh  au  tannensa  impruvameni  over  ibn  uti- 
Bolentifia  clBAniB^at ion  previomJjib  dkv,  that  oae  uknth  to  oall  atteotioii  Itj  tbe^e  minnr  defeoL«. 
mon  especially  B3  it  is  undentmid  ibatlbeya-reundflr  eiamiDatJnn  for  purponeaof  revltioD,  elH- 
whert,  I  will  atLude  ooJy  to  otie  or  Ivo  of  the  diCEcuUi»  which  bate  b««n  noticed  in  tba  Bur- 
gjca]  lUvifiion  of  the  Inrnlid  HoBpital  ai  ForL  Pitt. 

"  Firsl.  hmatut  of  tba  Eyea.  In  (.be  ClDPfiBf<d  Li«t  these  appear  In  ClaM  I,  Order  I,  u 
'Oph/fut/tHin^^  or  in  Clafl«  III,  Order  1.  ae  'Cacifa-a-^  But  muDy  di»a&e8  of  Ey»  ocoar  irbioh 
onnnot  ha  rigbll^  ploot^d  under  cither  of  theue  :  ASectiuiie  of  the  oorna^  sclerotic,  iria,  choroid, 
and  retina;  iie  veil  a.M  defect*  of  accooimuiJatifiD.  Hucb  afl myopia,  bypermetropia,  and  ambljopik, 
with  orwttbout  owi Hating  globea^  itrubiimus,  nj^Iagmut,  and  alpociilaroot.  Cfoi*  by  'Citeita*.' 
the  L^iin  term  for  Ulindnm^  we  have  appJied  to  Dineai^ea  of  the  Organ  of  Hsaring,  'D^striMii.' 
the  (Jretli  term  for  '  Difflcullj  of  bearing/  or  '  Imperfect  hearing.'  Wera  the  Gorree[-oBding 
Orerk  term  '  It^sopi'i.,'  or  imperfect  vieLon,  employed  in  place  of  *  Ci^riitat,'  vs  coulJ  either 
onder  it,  or  '  Oyhttialmui'  (for  caHB  uf  2'yjyitfru-  origin),  includs  every  caas  iif  Eye  diqenec^tcaf- 
inc  t"  uiinor  reluruA  (o  Epecify  the  purtiaular  natnre  of  the  inflnumuitina,  Ibe  etructuriu  ia- 
Tolred,  or  Ihn  pouTce  of  dpfvoiivp  power,  wlintflrar  it  might  b«  in  each  ca». 

" Sseaud,  Venereal  Diaeatiei-  The  position  of  the  term  'Syphilid,'  in  the  ClaEsifloatioD  of 
DImbwb,  th  Cfnaa  I,  Zr  jtotjc  DiaEASKS  ;  Order  2,  Erukrttc  IHtmif^.  Th*  proper  plnoe  in  tho 
OlHVidiwtion  for  all  viujpU  lojiionri  on  tho  peuie  pbould  be  Cla»B  JII,  Local  DLsE^aBK :  Ordar 
S,  l^iwrd^d  of  i^f  GtsfraliVf  Sffttewt.  In  ihn  iiuntfrimi  returne  of  army  diaeaMHH  howeTer, 
mooordjug  to  present  flrrangerueni,  tbo  denigDations  ^  Ulcui  Pencil,'  'Ulcus  Panjii  ttoa  nyphiliti- 
cum,'  and  iboflt  of  all  other  tioH-in/cfXing  Iv^iocit  on  the  penif,  are  ordered  to  bo  Bbonn  in  th« 
came  claae  and  order  u  the  ififaaing  leaions.  (Ses  Matieal  Rtgufaiiont,  1860  j  SlniiMiml 
JVoaoio^y,  p.    Ibe.) 

'•  Third.  An  Eleseoth  Order,  ui  w.II  a«  a  Ninth  and  Tenth  Ordrr  of  ClauB  TH—LomI  Dim- 
Aiie^r^-appeard  to  be  ■  desiilerAtnfp,  vie  ,  for  DiSBa^c*  of  the  Connective  Tissae.  It  ia  now 
impowible  to  find  s  corrvot  pines  for  tonora  flonflned  lo  this  «truotur«,  &Dd  other  oounefltiTe 
tjaeue  Hffeotione. 

■■  Foutlh,  Another  order  aeems  npceasnry  in  CIdm  V — '  Thaji^rici' — for  eueh  Pn'ratioKt  of 
porliuMt  of  the  hiu/y  nx  are  nm  the  reauU  of  accident  (Order  \).  or  of  either  of  the  rubseqijeat 
ordrrp — lor  sueh  a»  nro  the  re#vit  nf  eurgioal  intarfdrance.  It  in  a  difficulty  lo  know  where  to 
place  '  Arnpnrfiiia/  '  Kiiirpntitt  tffttt,''  '  Rf^'^ia,''  Ac- — f.  g.,  the  Order  T^rAin,  by  its  name, 
Hhould  only  include  '  Fortuitous  ietioti^/  ae  in  ihe  Seventh  CIh^h  of  Good's  Nosology ^  and  th«M 
anrgicHl  operations  are  manifeplly  not  capable  of  being  included  in  any  of  the  other  orden  of 
GluBS  V,  when  they  are  pHrformed  for  the  remoFsl  of  diseasdd  conditiua«. 

"  In  CInJtfl  lit.  Order  7^  for  inQiimm;^tion  of  bone,  appears  the  nmne  '  Oatttti,^  ftDd  this  In- 
aludeb  '  Penotittit/  The  latter  ie  "o  distinct  in  ita  nature  from  true  Ostitis,  as  shown  in  many 
case^.  &nd  both  O^fiiii  and  Pffit/jfiUn,  agaEn,  fVom  '  KudiutiiU,'  or  inflnmniation  of  the  medul- 
lary  lispue  of  hones — f"  fre'iuent  after  gunshot  injuriDe — that  they  should  Dot  aH  be  included 
in  one  term-      'Endoritiliji,^  'OAlJtin/  and  '  Pvrioatitis,'  are  names  which  are  all  three  required/* 

Otiier  di-Acieneies  might  itill  be  pointed  out. 


PART   III. 

THE  NATURE  OF  DISEASES— SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND 

THEBAPEUTICS. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  part  to  treat  of  dieeases  in  groups  or  classes, 
which  posseas  certain  characters  or  types  common  to  the  diseases 
composing  each  group ;  to  describe,  Firsili/,  The  common  properties 
or  characters  peculiar  to  the  respective  classes  mentioned  in  the 
previous  part  on  systematic  medicine;  to  describe  Secondly,  The 
several  orders  into  which  these  classes  of  diseases  maybe  subdivided; 
and,  Thirdly,  To  describe  in  detail  the  several  diseases  individually, 
their  general  nature  and  causes;  symptoms,  course,  and  complwations; 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 


ZTHOTIC  DISEABBS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBHBKAL  KEHARKS   ON  THE   PATBOLOGT   OF   ZYMOTIC   DISEASES. 

This  class  comprises  diseases  which  have  been  observed  to  be 

tepiileiiHc,  eiidank,  and  coid-tgums,  and  includes  specific  fevers,  small-pox, 
plagtte,  iujiiienza,  cholerfi,imd  such  other  diseases  as  possess  the  pecu- 
liar (rharacter  in  coiniiiun  of  suddenly  attacking  great  numbers  of 
|ieople,  at  intcn-uls,  in  unfavorable  sanitary-  conditions.  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  Farr,  tlie  "diseases  of  this  class  distinguish  one 
couiitiy  from  another, — one  year  from  another;  they  have  formed 
epochs  in  chronology;  and,  as  Kiebuhr  has  shown,  have  influenced 
(001  only  the  fall  of  cities,  such  as  Athene  and  Florence,  but  of 
\  empires;  they  decimate  anuies,  disable  fleets;  they  take  the  lives  of 
i — i__: — i — 13 — I..: — l:_^  jj^g  ^^^  condemned;  they  redouble  the  dan- 

^;  they  infest  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 
iU  strength  down  from  comfort  into  help- 
fway  the  infant  from  the  mother's  breast, 
vd  of  life;  bat  their  direst  eruptions  are 
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excessively  fatal  to  men  in  tlie  prime  and  vigor  of  ag;e.     They  are 

eiiiiiliatically  the  morbi  poptilarcs." 

The  name  Zi/motic  (first  Hnggested  by  T)v.  AVilHam  Farr  to  desig- 
nate tlie  clafle)  is  not  to  be  iimierHtood  as  implying  the  Ijj'potliesis 
that  thenG  diaeaaes  are  fermeiitatioiiB,  wlucb  the  derivation  of  tiie 
term  would  lead  one  to  believe.  It  has  become  extensively  used  of 
late  as  applied  to  the  diseases  whose  chai-aeters  as  a  class  are  already 
indicated,  aud  for  which  some  convenient  term  is  required.  The 
class,  then,  to  which  the  term  Zymotic  has  been  applied  is  intended 
to  comprehend  all  the  principal  diseases  which  have  prevailed  as 
fpidt'mks  or  tnukinks — all  thnne  Avliich  are  due  to  paludol  or  nninial 
malaria;  and  those  due  to  specific  disease  poisons,  capaltle  of  propaga- 
tion from  one  luiman  being  to  another,  and  communieable  eitlier  by 
direi't  coniari,  or  indirectly  through  various  cliaunels  of  human  in- 
tercourae,  contaminating  drinking-water  or  infecting  the  air,  or  (y 
animals  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  class  also  comprehends  the  dis- 
eases that  result  from  the  scarri/y  mid  the  detcriornlicii  of  I  he  necfssarj/ 
kimis  0/  food,  or  from  the  genenition,  propagation,  or  existence  of 
panisitic  animals.  The  dieeasea  of  thirf  claaa  are  thus  eonvenicutly 
arranged  into  four  orders  or  groups,  of  which  specific  fa-ers,  syphilis, 
soireyy  worms,  are  the  common  names  typical  of  diseases  in  tlie  re- 
spective groups. 

In  the  greater  number  of  t}ie  diae'aeea  of  this  claea  the  Mood  is 
more  or  less  changed,  and  by  some  is  presumed  to  he  the  primary 
seat  of  diseases  which  result  fVom  specific  poisons,  of  organic  origin, 
either  derived  from  without  or  generated  within  the  body.  These 
specific  poisons  tend  to  produce  in  the  blood  an  excess  of  those  de- 
composing organic  compounds  which  physiologj-  teaches  us  are 
always  present  in  the  circulating  current. 

The  Physiological  Uodes  in  which  Poisons  act  Illnstrate  by  Analogy 
the  Zymotic  Diseases. — If  the  reader  will  now  consider  the  following 
statements  as  to  the  modes  in  which  poisons  act  physiologically,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  those  eouditious  wlilch, 
like  poisons,  induce  diseases  of  the  class  termed  Zymotic.  The  ac- 
tions of  poisons  are  subject  to  certain  general  laws, — the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are,  Jirst,  that  they  have  all  certain  definite  and 
specific  actions;  scrond,  that  they  all  lie  latent  in  the  system  a  cer- 
tain but  varying  period  of  time  before  those  actions  are  set  up;  and 
third,  that  the  phenomena  resulting  from  their  action  vary,  iu  some 
degree,  according  to  the  dose  and  to  the  reccpti\'ity  of  the  patient. 
These  laws  are  common  to  all  poisons,  but  some  are  peculiar  to  in- 
dividual poisons  or  classes  of  poisons,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
notice  a  few  of  thom. 

The  frsi  law,  or  that  of  the  definite  and  specific  actions  of  poi- 
sons, cannot  be  doubted ;  for  if  it  be  supposed  that  agents  anting 
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on  the  human  body  do  not  produce  their  eftecta  according  to  certain 
definite  laws,  we  cau  neither  determine  the  seat  nor  the  course  of 
any  disease,  nor  direct  nor  judge  of  the  operation  of  remedies.  No 
one,  for  instance,  has  seen  castor  oil  produce  tetanus,  or  colchicum 
intoxicate  the  brain,  or  opium  inflame  the  spleen.  The  physician 
perfectly  well  knows  that  the  first  of  these  substances  acts  on  the 
intestines,  the  second  on  the  ligaments,  and  the  third  on  the  nerv- 
ous system  generally.  The  action  of  poisons,  therefore,  is  not 
accidental,  but  determined  by  certain  detinite  laws. 

The  action  of  poisons,  though  definite,  is  variously  limited. 
Some  poisons,  for  instance,  act  on  one  membrane,  or  on  one  organ, 
or  on  one  system  of  organs;  while  other  poisons  extend  tlieir  action 
over  two  or  more  membranes,  or  organs,  or  systems  of  organs,  or 
even  over  the  whole  animal  frame.  We  have  examples  in  aloes 
and  jalap  of  substances  that  act  mainly  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  digitalis  we  have  an  instance  of 
a  medicine  that  principally  acts  on  the  heart,  greatly  reducing  or 
even  stopping  its  action ;  while  strj-chnine  is  an  example  of  a  medi- 
cine acting  on  the  parts  supplied  by  the  spinal  cord,  producing 
powerful  and  sometimes  fatal  tetanic  action  of  every  voluntary 
muscle  in  the  body. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  action  of  poisons  is  limited  to  one 
membrane,  or  organ,  or  system  of  organs.  The  greater  number  of 
these  noxious  ajrents  more  usiiallv  act  on  tw<i  or  more  membranes, 
or  organs,  or  system  of  organs.  Elatcrium,  for  instance,  acts  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  on  the  kidneys.  To- 
bacco nauseates  the  stomach,  intoxicates  the  brain,  and  affects  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Antimony  has  an  equally  extensive  range:  it 
induces  cutaneous  perspiration,  acts  cathartically  and  emetically,  and 
in  large  doses  appears  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Alcoliol  and 
opium  are  examples  of  substances  acting  still  more  generally,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  action  or  secretion  of  every  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
body,  but  even  in  some  instances  altering  their  structure.  Thus 
alcohol,  in  its  most  limited  action,  has  been  sliown  to  cause  structu- 
ral disease  of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  and  of  tlie  coats  of  the  ar- 
teries. From  the  circumstance  of  these  substances  acting  not  only 
generally,  but  inducing  local  lesion,  tliey  resemble  in  their  effects 
those  of  many  morbid  poisons,  as  that  of  tyi)hus  fever,  of  scarlet 
fever,  of  small-pox,  or  of  syphilis. 

The  second  important  law  of  poisons  is,  that  they  lie  latent  in  the 
system  for  a  period  of  time  which  varies  in  difterent  individuals,  be- 
fore they  set  up  their  specific  actions.  Rhubarb,  for  instance,  pro- 
daoee  no  immediate  result,  but  lies  dormant  in  the  system  six  or 
^^t  hours  before  its  action  is  sensible  on  the  bowels ;  opium,  in 
^ft  nrasl  doee,  is  generally  thirty  minutes  before  it  subdues  the 
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brain.  The  convulwioiia  from  strj-clmine  do  not  follow  till  twenty 
niinutea  after  its  adniinistration  ;  and  i>erha}ja  every  eubataooe,  ex- 
cept bvdrot'yanio  acid,  has  a  greater  or  less  eeiieibie  period  of 
latfnt:y. 

When  a  medicine  acts  on  more  part*  than  one,  a  considerable 
space  of  time  may  elapse  after  it  hun  aft'ected  one  organ  bL'lbre  it 
aftt;ct«  another :  thus  digitalis  frequently  occasions  eniesia  before  it 
acts  on  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  bowels  is  fre- 
quently wensible  for  ninny  weoka  before  the  gums  and  salivary  glands 
are  aJI'ected.  The  tlocti'ine  of  the  lateiic}-  nf  poisons  is  indeed  so 
generally  admitted  that  the  actual  peritwl  has  been  a  point  on  which 
tlie  ciiiideniniition  or  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  tried  for  murder  has 
turned  in  our  courts  of  justice,  when  certain  poisons  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given. 

The  tiiirr/  great  law  of  poisons  is,  that  their  eifocta  are  modified 
by  the  dose,  the  temperament,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  consti- 
tution, mentjUly  and  bo<lily,  of  the  recipient.  The  eftect  of  the  dose 
in  modilying  tlie  pathological  phenomena  of  disease  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  actinns  of  oxalic  acid  and  of  arsenic.  The  specific 
action  of  oxalic  acid  is  to  intlame  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  to  insure  this  eftect  the  dose  must  be  limited  so  that 
this  poison  may  lie  in  the  system  many  liours.  On  tlie  contrary,  if 
the  dose  be  excessive,  and  rapiilly  absorbed,  the  poisou  so  disorders 
all  the  functions  of  the  three  great  nervous  centres  that  life  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  minutes.  Arsenic,  likewise,  is  a  poison  which  in- 
flames imd  ulcerates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  aJimeutarj'  canal, 
hut  it  requires  some  hours  to  set  up  its  specific  actions ;  for,  when 
the  doee  is  large,  it,  in  like  manner,  destroys  by  general  irritation, 
and  before  traces  of  morbid  change  of  structure  can  be  appreciated 
after  death.  It  follows  from  this  law,  that  the  larger  the  dose,  or 
the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  the  more  rapid  its  action, 
and  the  less  the  probability  of  finding  any  trace  of  specific  lesion 
induced  by  it. 

In  Btudying  the  effects  of  dose  on  the  constitution,  we  find  some 
poisons  are  absorbed  and  are  cumtilnfive,  while  others  are  not  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system;  or  they  are  so  rapidly  removed  that  no 
cumulative  effect  is  produced.  Thus,  in  persons  predisposed  to  the 
effects  of  digitalis,  a  dose  so  small  as  to  produce  no  sensible  effect 
whatever  will,  if  frequently  repeated,  at  last  destroy  the  heart's 
action.  This  cumulative  property  of  poisons,  however,  is  by  no 
means  universal.  There  is  no  instance  of  jalap  or  of  castor  oil 
proviug  cnmulative;  and  if  a  frequent  repetition  of  either  of  them 
produces  an  increased  effect,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the 
nervous  papilla'  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact  being  more 
easily  irritated  by  each  apiilicatiou,  and  hence  they  induce  a  more 
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violent  result.  That  thehnbitual  ingestion  of  decomposing  matter 
in  the  water  used  as  drink  in  capable  of  indiu-iug  conditions  favoi-^ 
Lable  to  the  development  of  Zymotic  diseaaes,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Coffent  instances  of  thin  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  epidemics  of  cholera, 

T(7*i/»'rnM'<;/'(ii?acircuniBtauce  which  greatly  influences  the  action 
of  poisons.  There  are  a  few  persona — rare  oxeoptions — altogether 
insensible  to  the  action  of  mercury,  so  tlint  no  (juantity  will  afiect 
their  gums,  or  increase  the  accretion  of  the  aaliviiry  glamls.  There 
are  others,  in  like  manner,  the  action  of  whose  heart  no  quantity  of 
digitalis  will  control.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  aome  constitu- 
tions— and  these  not  so  rare — so  morbidly  susceptible  of  these 
remedies  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  administer  even  a  fractional 
dose  of  these  drugs  withont  giving  rise  to  their  specific  etf'eeta. 

Besides  natural  temperament,  hahii,  which  may  be  termed  an 
artificial  temperament,  has  a  powerful  inflwenoe  in  reconciling  us 
to  particular  classes  of  poisons,  and  of  making  them  even  sources 
of  enjoyment.  Thus,  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  are  all  subatunees 
which  are  jiroductive,  in  the  first  instance,  to  many  jiersons,  of 
great  discomfort ;  but  by  frequent  repetition  they  cease  to  have  any 
unpleasant  effects,  and  their  stimulus  at  length  becomes  a  necessary 
indulgence^  Still  there  are  mauy  poisons  to  which  no  repetition 
can  habituate  us.  On  the  contrary,  each  repetition  only  the  more 
debilitates  the  constitution,  and  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  the 
action  of  the  poison. 

A  peculiar  existing  state  of  the  constitntion  has  also  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  action  of  poisons:  and  it  would  seem  proved,  with 
some  exceptions,  that  these  agents  act  with  an  intensity  propor- 
tioned to  the  debilitated  state  of  the  patient.  There  is  indeed  no 
dutj'  more  imperative  on  the  physician  than  that  of  adjusting  the 
dose  to  the  strength  of  the  patient;  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  forbear  administering  a  medicine  because  the  patient's 
Btreugth  will  not  admit  of  iL  As  a  general  principle,  therefore, 
medicines  or  poisons  may  he  said  to  act  with  a  power  proportionate 
to  the  debility  of  the  patient. 

Still  there  are  states  of  disease  which  render  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  though  greatly  debilitated,  insusceptible  to  the  action 
of  even  powerful  rcmeiiies.  Thus,  in  typhus  fever,  the  patient  will 
often  Iwar  a  vonsidei-able  quantity  of  vinous  stimuli  without  being 
affected  by  it.  In  tetanus,  or  hydrophobia,  no  quantity  of  opium 
will  tranquillize  the  s^Tiiptoma  or  procure  sleep.  Fallopiue  men- 
tions »  singular  instance  of  the  constitution  being  armed  against 
the  action  of  a  poison.  He  states  that  in  his  day  a  criminal  was 
,  given  up  to  himself  and  other  anatomists,  to  be  put  to  denlh  in  any 
manner  they  might  think  proper.     To  this  man,  therefore,  they 
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administered  two  ilrat-lims  of  opium,  but,  laboring  under  a  quartan 
agae,  and  tlie  fit  just  coming  »n,  the  "opium  was  hind«'ed  of  its 
eftecL"  TJie  man,  therefore,  having  survived  this  dose,  hcggcd  that 
he  might  tako  a  similar  quautitj,  earnestly  entreating,  if  he  escaped, 
that  he  might  be  jmrdoiied.  The  same  dose  was  repeated,  but  it 
was  in  the  interval  of  the  attacksi,  and  the  man  died. 

The  oxperinientfl  of  Majondie  niaj'  be  referred  to  as  affording 
many  curious  proofs  of  the  state  of  the  constitution  in  aecelerating 
or  retarding  the  aeiion  of  poiaons.  He  lias  shown  that  if  a  poison 
be  introduced  into  the  system,  of  sucli  potency  as  usuallj'  will  de- 
stroy life  in  two  minutes,  on  bleeding  the  animal  the  same  result 
will  fnllijw  in  half  a  minute,  or  in  one-fourth  of  the  time;  and  this 
experiment  has  often  been  repeated.  Majendie  also  bronght  to 
light  the  curious  fact,  that  if,  after  ba\ing  poisoned  the  animal,  and 
oven  after  the  poison  lias  begun  to  act,  we  inject  an  aqueous  fluid 
into  its  veins  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  an  artificial  plethora,  as 
long  as  this  artificial  plethora  can  he  maintained,  the  action  of  the 
poison  is  su]»t'rseded.  No  sooner,  however,  does  the  plethora  eeaee, 
from  the  general  etfueion  of  fluid  into  every  cavity  of  the  body,  than 
the  poison  acts  in  the  usual  time,  and  with  even  perhaps  more  than 
ita  Hccnstomed  severity. 

Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  no  two  poisons  could  coexist  in  the  same 
system  together,  or  that,  coexisting,  they  could  not  set  up  their  spe- 
cific actions  at  tlie  same  time.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  un- 
questionably erroneous ;  for  we  constantly  see  opium  and  digitalis, 
jalap  and  mercury,  as  well  as  many  other  combinations  of  medi- 
cines, prodncing  their  respective  effects  in  the  same  system,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  accelerating  or  retarding  each  other's  actions. 
There  is  no  truth  belter  established  in  medicine  than  that  a  combi- 
nation of  salts  and  seima  produces  a  much  more  efficient  and  pleas- 
ant action  than  the  administration  of  either  remedy  separately:  and 
opium  is  an  agent  possessing  a  modifpug  or  controlling  power  over 
every  organ  or  tissue,  without  which  it  would  be  iiupossihie,  on 
many  occasions,  to  reconcile  the  aystem  to  the  introduction  of  many 
necessary  and  essential  remedies*.  Poisons,  thereforCj  are  capable 
of  coexisting  together,  and  of  so  inflnenciug  the  system  that  they 
reciprocally  accelerate  or  retard  each  other's  actions.  The  co- 
existence of  two  or  more  specific  diseases  has  been  already  noticed 
at  page  lijO. 

The  genera!  laws  observable  in  the  actions  of  medicinal  substances 
are  for  the  most  |iart  precisely  similar  to  those  which  govern  morbid 
poisons,  or  only  difler  in  a  tew  minor  points;  for  these  latter  poisons 
have  their  specific  actions  and  their  periods  of  latency,  wliile  their 
phenomena  are  tiot  Jess  variable,  although  the  conditions  of  their 
varied  actions  are  not  yet  clearly  determined. 
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The  8peoiflo  Aotion  of  Foiioni  which  Froditoe  ZTmotio  Biaeuei  is  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  feet  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine,  within 
certain  limits,  the  courae,  symptoras,  and  pathological  phenomena 
which  result  from  the  presence  of  any  given  morbid  poison.  No 
man,  for  instance,  can  confound  the  phenomena  of  smoU-pox  with 
those  of  intermitient  fever,  or  those  of  intermittent  fever  with  aypkHis, 
or  those  of  sj/philis  with  cholera:  each  of  tbeee  poisons  has  ita  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  origin,  course,  development,  and  mode  of  prop- 
agation, and  consequently  their  actions  are  so  far  definite  and 
specific. 

The  actions  of  morbid  poisons,  like  those  of  medicinal  substances, 
are  variouBly  limited,  some  affecting  only  one  membrane,  or  organ, 
or  system  of  organs.  Thus,  tinea  is  an  example  of  a  noxious  germ 
acting  on  one  tissue  of  the  body,  and  even  then  partially.  In  some 
parta  of  the  world,  for  instance,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Brazils, 
in  the  Andes,  and  some  of  the  Northwest  provinces  of  India,  a 
poison  exists,  associated  with  limestone  and  sometimes  magiiesian 
geological  formation,  whose  action  is  limited  to  the  undue  ossificar 
tioQ  and  thickening  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  tending  to  diminish 
the  size  of  the  foramina  for  the  bloodvessels,  and  so  leading  to 
cretinism,  and  to  growth  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  goitre  (Kollikbr 
and  Reviewer  in  B.  and  F.  Med.-Ch.ir,  Review,  1861,  p.  43).  Mr. 
Ceely,  mentioning  the  fact  that  at  Aylesbury,  where  goitre  prevails, 
the  soil  is  mainly  limestone,  incidentally  states  that  sulid  aggrega- 
tions of  calcareous  particles  are  also  found  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  contagion  of  whooping-cough  and  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  affect 
all  the  organs  supplied  by  the  eighth  pair,  or  pneumogastric  system. 
Instances  of  morbid  poisons  acting  on  several  membranes,  or  organs, 
or  systems  of  organs,  are  still  more  common,  and  form  the  |^eat 
body  of  this  class  of  diseases.  The  poison  of  measles,  for  instance, 
expresses  itself  no  less  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
fauces,  and  perhaps  on  the  mucous  membranes  generally,  than  on 
the  skin ;  that  of  scarlatina  not  only  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  and  on  the  skin  and  the  kidneys,  but  also  on  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  joints  and  the  abdomen.  The  paludal  and  the 
syphilitic  poisons  have  a  still  more  extensive  range,  hardly  any  organ 
or  tissue  of  the  body  being  exempt  from  the  destructive  ravages  of 
these  poisons. 

Morbid,  like  other  poisons,  have  their  periods  of  latency;  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  much  longer  time  elapses  before  their  spe- 
cific actions  come  into  operation  than  with  medicinal  substances. 
The  virus  of  the  natural  small-pox  lies  dormant  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  days  before  it  produces  any  constitutional  disturbance;  and 
a  still  further  period  elapses,  of  three  or  four  days,  before  the  spe- 
cific eruption  appears  on  the  skin.     The  poison  of  scarlatina  lies 
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latent  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  exposure  to  the  contagion;  that 
of  m«wfe«  from  ten  to  fourteen ;  while  the  poisoa  of  paluetnl  Jever 
hae  been  sii'icl  to  lie  dormant  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  of  hi/dro- 
jtkobiii  for  a  still  longer  time.  These  are  examples  of  periods  of 
latency  far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  observed  in  the  action 
of  medicinal  snbatanceH :  and  sf/p/tUis,  in  its  remote  effects  upou 
the  (irfjanB  and  the  constitution  generally,  is  still  more  remarkable. 

When  morbid  poisons  act  on  more  tissues  or  organs  than  one, 
their  actions  are  sometimes  simultaneous,  but  more  commonly 
tliey  are  consecutive,  and  JVequeutly  long  intervals  of  time  elapse 
between  each  suceeweive  attack.  Thus,  the  poison  of  tophus  and 
enlerk- fever  may  atiect  the  lungs,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all  these  may 
be  attacked  contemporaneously,  but  more  often  consecutively;  or 
tirst  on  the  alimentary  canal,  then  ou  the  brain,  and  lastly  on  the 
lungs,  several  days  elapsing  between  each  successive  affection. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  morbid  poisons  which  usually  act 
ou  a  plurality  of  membranes,  exhaust  themselves  on  one  or  more 
without  affecting  others.  In  scarlatina  si?nplex  the  poison  some- 
times exhausts  itself  entirely  on  the  skin  \i'ithout  affecting  either 
the  mucous  or  serous  membranes  of  the  body.  The  rubeola  sine 
cotarrho  is  a  similar  example  nf  the  poison  exhausting  itself  on  the 
skin.  In  TDkniiiUait  fi:rer,  when  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  limited, 
and  the  disease  properly  treated,  it  is  seldom  that  a  lesion  occurs 
ID  any  organ  or  tissue;  yet,  left  to  run  a  slow  course,  with  constant 
exposure  to  tlie  poison,  scarcely  any  organ  or  tissue  would  escape 
being  affected  and  it.t  function  impaired. 

Sometimes,  when  the  morbid  poison  acts  on  many  membranes, 
the  usual  order  of  attack  is  inverted.  In  scarlet  ferer  the  affection 
of  the  skin  may  precede  that  of  the  throat,  or  the  reverse  may 
take  place. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  period  of  latency  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances having  passed  over,  the  effects  varj'  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, according  to  the  dose,  temperament,  or  present  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  With  respect  to  the  dose  of  a  morbid 
poison,  we  rarely  possess  any  direct  measure  nf  its  strength.  The 
pniiiiliil  /loifoii  of  tropical  climates,  to  which  malarious  ferers  are  due, 
unquestionably  greatly  exceeds  in  intensity  that  of  more  temperate 
climates,  and  its  effects  are  proportionally  marked.  Thus,  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  severe  remittent  fevers  occur  with  hardly  a  trace 
of  organic  lesion  after  death,  so  rapid  is  their  course;  in  Holland, 
a  paludal  fever  of  less  severity  exists,  but  it  is  followed  by  enlarged 
livers  or  spleens,  or  by  dropsy;  while,  in  this  country,  the  same 
fever  is  comparatively  mild,  and,  if  properly  treated,  for  the  most 
part  terminates  without  any  visceral  affection.    With  respect  to  the 
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inflaence  of  temperament  in  modifying  disease,  smaU-pox  offers 
very  striking  instances.  Different  persons  inoculated  or  poisoned 
from  the  same  source  have  suffered  in  every  degree  from  this 
formidable  malady — from  the  kom,  the  distinct^  the  confluent,  and 
the  bloody  smaH-pox;  while,  in  the  worst  cases,  children  have  died 
in  the  primary  fever,  and  even  before  the  specific  action  on  the 
akin  had-time  to  be  developed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  law,  that  the  more  intense  the  dose  of  the  morbid  poison, 
the  more  severe  the  form  and  rapid  the  course  of  disease ;  and  that 
fewer  traces  of  organic  alteration  will  he  iound  after  death  when 
the  poison  is  severe  and  abundant  than  when  the  poison,  or  the 
disorder  it  produces,  has  been  of  a  milder  character  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  more  prolonged.  Thus,  enlarged  livers,  disorganized 
spleens,  and  dropsy,  marked  every  case  that  died  of  the  Walcheren 
fever;  while  In  the  "West  Indian  and  African  fevei-s,  though  results 
ing  from  the  same  poison,  scarcely  a  trace  of  disease  was  to  be 
found. 

The  existing  state  of  the  constitution  also  influences  the  event 
Thus,  persons  of  a  good  constitution,  but  ignorant  of  their  danger, 
are  often  seen  to  pass  through  a  mild  form  of  typhus  fever,  while 
tJie  nurses  and  others  contaminated  by  the  same  poison,  but  more 
alive  to  their  critical  state,  have  sunk  in  a  short  time.  A  presenti- 
ment of  death  is  a  very  unfavorable  circumstance  in  the  progress 
of  remittent  fever,  especially  in  tropical  climates.  A  soldier  will 
sometimes  say  to  the  medical  officer,  "You  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  sir;  but  this  time  I  shall  not  get  over  it."  There  may  be 
no  appearance  of  absolute  or  immediate  danger  at  the  time — yet 
the  man  generally  dies  (Sir  Ranald  Martin).  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  morbid  poisons  act  with  an 
intensity  proportioned  to  the  enfeebled  or  depressed  state  of  the 
constitution;  but  this  law  is  not  universal.  Want  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food  is  most  powerful  among  the  conditions  which  pre- 
dispose or  help  to  bring  about  Zymotic  diseases,  and  most  constant 
io  operation.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  lowering  of  all  the 
vital  forces  by  deficiency  of  food  constitutes  the  particular  con- 
dition which  renders  a  starved  population  so  peculiarly  open  to  the 
iDvauon  of  these  diseases;  but  it  is  also  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
Htarvation  that  a  state  of  general  putrescence  supervenes  during 
life,  as  if  the  want  of  material  for  the  generation  of  new  tissue 
vere  an  obstacle  to  the  deportation  of  that  which  haa  become 
flSiBte  (Cabfentxr).  The  hardy  mountaineer  is  a  surer  victim, 
Mr  he  Tisita  the  low  countiies  of  the  tropics  or  the  marshes 
*^*Diperate  climate,  than  the  feebler  native  of  those  coun- 
y  the  latter  enjoys  is  probably  owing  to  his 
m  atmosphere;  for  let  him  remove  to  a 
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more  lieulthy  climate,  and  then  return  to  those  regions  of  pesti- 
letice,  and  be  will  be  found  aa  sasceptible  of  the  poison  as  the  har- 
dier stra.iigfer. 

Peouliaritiee  in  the  action  of  Poiaona  which  indnce  Zjrmotio  Siseasea.— 
The  priiu'lpiil  pointa  iii  whi(.'h  the  effects  of  poisons  which  induce 
Zymotif  diawuses  airrci?  witli  tlicwc  of  poisons  penerallv  having  been 
stilted,  it  will  uow  be  necessary  to  state  those  circii instances  in 
which  they  principuliy  lUtier,  Many  medicinal  poisons  have  the 
property  of  aceunintating  in  the  system,  and  acting  with  an  inten- 
sity proportioned,  not  to  Hie  last  dose,  bnt  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
whole  quantity  that  has  been  administered.  Thus  the  last  few 
minims  of  digitalis  miiy  stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  the  la.^t  few 
gniirM  of  mercury  salivate  the  patient,  or  the'  last  minute  dose  of 
strychnine  become  fatal.  There  is,  however,  no  well-authenticated 
fact  which  can  be  arranged  under  this  law  in  the  whole  circle  of 
morbid  poisons,  except,  perhaps,  the  cumulative  and  persistent 
pernicious  action  of  paludal  malaria.  The  actual  quantity  required 
to  estoblish  disease,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Fordyce,  is 
probably  extremely  small.  That  physician,  in  the  hopes  of  miti- 
gating the  small-pox,  inoculated  witli  virus  greatly  diluted;  and 
although  the  disease  was  not  always  pi'oduced,  yet  when  produced, 
it  assumed  every  form,  character,  and  degree  of  severity  tliat  small- 
pox has  ever  heen  known  to  assnrae. 

The  puerperal  female  is  not  only  highly  susceptible  of  poisons 
of  the  Zymotic  kind,  but  she  is  proved  to  favor  their  further  de- 
velopment; and  forms  of  puerperal  fever  seem  capable  of  genera- 
tion by  muterks  mortii  of  a  kind  other  than  that  which  might  be 
considered  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  unhappily  not 
of  rare  occurrence,  that  a  medical  practitioner  or  a  nurse  from  a 
cajfe  of  puerperal  fever  going  to  attend  on  other  cases  of  labor,  the 
chances  are  that  these  will  be  attacked  with  the  disease.  Further, 
thf  practitioner  or  nurse  may  go  to  cases  of  labor  from  attendance 
on  a  case  of  scarlatina,  typhus,  erysipelas,  or  smali-jiox,  and  the 
parturient  patients  may  theu  become  tlie  victims  of  puerperal  fever. 
In  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital  it  is  on  record  that  a  mortality  of 
400  to  500  in  an  average  of  3000  deliveries  per  annum  appeared 
traceable  to  the  introduction  of  cadaveric  matters,  through  the 
uncleanlinesB  of  the  attending  students;  these  matters  being  espe- 
cially potent  when  derived  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
from  the  adynamic  forms  of  Zymotic  disease.  Students  of  practi- 
cal midwifery  should  bear  in  mind  this  fact.  They  ought  not  t^i 
attend  cases  of  labor  while  they  are  also  engaged  with  praetieal 
anatomy  in  the  dissecting-room. 

Another  peculiar  law  of  morbid  poisons,  and  one  wholly  un- 
known in  medicinal  substances,  is  the  faculty  which  the  human 
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body  possesses  of  generating  to  an  immeoBe  extent  a  poison  of  the 
same  nature  as  Uiat  by  which  the  disease  was  originally  produced. 
A  quantity  of  small-pox  matter  not  ho  big  as  a  pin's  head  will  pro- 
duce many  thousand  pastilles,  each  containing  iifty  times  as  much 
pestilent  matter  aa  was  originally  inserted ;  and,  moi-eover,  the 
blood  and  all  the  secretions  of  the  body  are  equally  infected  with 
the  matter  of  the  pustules.  The  miasmata  from  one  child  laboring 
under  whooping-cough  are  sufficient  to  infect  a  whole  city. 

There  is  still  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  law  of  morbid  poisons, 
which  is,  that  many  of  them  possess  the  extraordinary  property  of 
exhausting  the  constitution  of  ail  susceptibility  to  a  second  action 
of  the  same  poison.  This  is  the  case  with  syphilis,  scarlatina, 
measles,  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  whooping-cough,  and,  indeed, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  others.  Still  it  would  seem  that  a 
temporarj-  protective  influence  is  imparted  by  most  morbid  poisons, 
for  it  is  certain  that  few  persons  anft'er  a  second  attack  of  tlie  same 
specific  epidemic  disease;  and,  consequently  it  follows  that  the 
previous  action  of  the  poison  must  for  a  time  impair  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  constitution  to  its  attacks.  This  beneficent  law  is  of 
great  importance  in  social  life;  it  enables  those  that  have  recovered 
to  attend  on  those  that  are  sick,  and  allows  a  mother  fearlessly  to 
nurse  her  child  in  a  dangerous  and  contagious  distemper  she  has 
herself  passed  through,  if  such  an  inducement  is  ever  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  moral  courage  of  a  mother. 

The  laws  of  poisons  are  not  more  important  than  their  modus  op- 
erandi; and  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  deeply  investigated  by 
modern  physiolo^sts,  and  deserves  some  consideration.  The  great 
and  striking  alterations  which  often  take  place  in  the  blood,  led 
from  a  very  remote  period  to  the  doctrine  of  humoralisra,  or,  that 
a  morbid  state  of  the  fluids  was  the  great  and  primary  cause  of  dis- 
ease. On  the  contrary,  when  anatomy  began  to  be  cultivated,  and 
nerves  traced  into  every  organ  and  tissue,  it  was  supposed  that  dis- 
ordered actions  of  these  prime  agents  of  motion,  and  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  were  the  great  causes  of  disease,  the 
morbid  state  of  the  fluids  being  secondary.  Fontana,  attempting 
to  prove  this  latter  theory,  found,  to  his  surprise,  on  laying  bare 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  great  number  of  rabbits,  that  neither  the  venom 
of  the  viper  nor  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  applied  to  it,  produced  the 
phenomena  of  poisoning,  and  that  no  other  consequence  resulted 
beyond  what  would  have  been  produced  by  a  similar  mechanical 
iigofy.  Having  thus  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  do 
not  renilt  from  the  application  of  the  deleterious  agent  to  the  trunk 
of  the  nerre  or  to  the  aoiids,  he  determined  to  ascertain  whether 
th^  followed  after  abeorption,  and  consequent  contamination  of 
ibmJUiM.    Ha  ii\jacted  tiie  Teoom  of  the  viper,  hydrocyanic  axad, 
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and  otlier  poisonous  Bubstances,  directly  into  the  veins  of  different 
animnU;  and  he  found  that  although  the  nerves  of  a  part  may  be 
steeped  in  these  poisona  with  impunity,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  sub- 
staiiL-e  enter  the  veins  than  the  animal,  after  uttering  a  few  luirrihie 
flhriuks,  struggled  and  almost  instantly  died,  and  thus  demonstrated 
a  morbid  state  of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  the  existenee  of  a  tissue  of 
extreme  aunaibility,  with  wliicli  the  poison  being  brought  into  con- 
tact, accounted  for  the  death  of  the  animal.  Fontana  pursued  this 
subject  one  step  further,  and  showed,  if  poisons  acted  by  absorp- 
tion, that  tliia  absorption  was  in  many  instances  extremely  rapid. 
He  submitted  a  number  of  pigeons  to  be  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a 
viper,  lie  then  chopped  the  wounded  limb  off  at  different  inter- 
vals after  the  introduction  of  the  venom,  and  found,  as  the  result 
of  an  extensive  aeries  of  experiments  on  several  dozens  of  pigeons, 
that  none  recovered  wheu  the  poisoned  leg  was  removed  at  a  later 
period  than  tM^enty-five  seconds,  though  the  phenomena  of  poison- 
ing did  not  oecur  till  several  minutes  later. 

The  experiments  of  Eoutana  bad  shown  (supposing  a  poison  to 
be  introduced  into  the  veins)  tbat  all  the  phenomena  of  poisoning 
were  accounted  for;  but  still  it  miglit  be  said  that  to  prove  the  fact 
of  absorption  something  was  wanting  in  strict  demonstration.  For 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Segalaa, 
who  showed  that  if  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  mesentery  of  a  dog 
be  tied,  a  quick-acting  poison  would  lie  in  harmless  contact  with 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  intestine  for-  many  hours ;  but  no 
sooner  were  these  ligaturea  removed  than  poisoning  took  place  in 
a  few  minutes.  Majendie  has  carried  this  proof,  of  the  veins  ab- 
sorbing, even  still  further.  He  amputated  the  leg  of  a  dog,  ba\ing 
first  introduced  a  portion  of  quill  into  the  femoral  artery  and  vein, 
in  auch  a  manner  that,  on  dividing  these  vessels,  the  leg  hung  con- 
nected with  the  trunk  solely  by  means  of  the  qnill,  all  continuity 
by  means  of  the  solids  being  cut  off.  The  poison  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  tissues  of  the  paw,  and  in  four  minutes  the  animal 
was  under  its  influence. 

By  these  experiments  it  ia  believed  that  Fontana,  Segalas  and 
Majendie  have  completely  demonstrated  the  absorption  of  poisons 
by  the  veins,  and  consequently  oi'  their  circulating  with  the  blood; 
and  that  no  doubt  may  remain  on  the  subject,  modern  chemistry 
has  demonstrated  the  actual  presence  of  many  medicinal  substances 
either  in  tlie  blood  itself  or  in  the  secretions  formed  from  it.  Thus, 
afU-T  the  free  use  of  soda,  large  quantities  of  uncombined  alkali 
have  been  tbund  in  the  serum.  Alcohol  baa  been  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  blood;  while  iodine,  rhubarb,  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  a  large  nnmber  of  other  substances  taken  into  the  stomach, 
have  been  found  in  the  urine.     It  follows,  then,  tbat  poisons  are 
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abaorbed  aud  raiogled  witli  the  bliinil,  find  are  conveyed  directly  to 
tiio  parte  oil  wliiub  they  act,  passing  with  impunity  over  others  tor 
which  they  have  no  affinity. 

The  tact  of  morbid  poinons  ia  like  nianntr  being  absorbed,  and 
mingling  with  tlie  btood,  has  beeu  shown  by  many  continental 
wrilerB;  but  perhaps  the  experiment  made  by  Profeaaor  Colemiin 
19  the  moat  salistactory.-  "I  have  produeed  the  disease  (the  glan- 
ders) by  fii-fit  removing  the  healthy  blood  from  an  ass,  uiitil  the 
animal  was  nearly  exhanyted,  aud  then  tninefusing  from  a  glan- 
dered  horse  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  into  the  jugular  vein. 
TtliK  glaudera  in  the  asu  was  rapid  in  its  progress,  violent  in  degree, 
aud  from  this  animal  I  aftenvurda  produced  both  glanders  and 
faroy."  Scarlatina,  nicask's,  and  sjpliilia  have  now  been  produced 
by  inoeulation/rowi  lAefi/ofjafof  patieuts  laboring  under  tlieaediseasee. 

The  oin^iimstanee  of  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the  blood  is  anj)- 
poecd  by  Andral  to  produce,  besidea  its  toxic  states,  certain  altera- 
tions in  its  physical  condition.  Thus  a  specitic  cause  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  iibrine  in  the  blood,  which  he 
has  fonud  in  some  instances  to  be  only  one  part  in  a  thousand. 
Hence  he  adds,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  specific  pyrexia, 
the  blooii  always  exhibits  the  following  characters,  whether  it  be 
taken  from  a  vein  or  collected  from  the  heart  and  arteries  after 
death, — namely,  that  the  serum  aud  clot  are  incompletely  aepa- 
rat^-d  the  one  from  the  other,  so  that  the  clot  ia  consequently  large, 
and  often  appears  to  fill  almost  entirely  the  bleeding-basin.  Tta 
edges  are  never  raised,  and  ita  cnuaiatcnce  is  inconaiderable,  so  that 
it  is  easily  torn,  broktu  down,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  dilfluenee: 
in  this  state  it  becomes  grumous,  and  discolors  the  serum.  It  ia 
also  remarkable  for  the  alHence  of  all  buff,  which  is  rarely  met  ^^'ith 
in  typhus,  in  measlea,  in  scarlatina,  or  in  small-pox,  unless  there 
has  been  some  inflammatory  complication  ;  and  even  when  it  does 
exist,  as  in  confluent  small-pox,  with  large  collections  of  pus,  the 
bufl'  ia  soft  and  gelatinous,  aud,  by  expression  of  the  serum,  ia 
easily  reduced  to  a  thui  pellicle.  This  defect  of  fibrine  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  canse  of  the  great  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  and  to 
that  Bta*iis  or  congestion  so  remarkable  in  typhus  fever,  scai-latiua, 
and  other  diseases  dependent  on  morbid  poisons. 

The  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  prove  that 
morbid  poisons  act  in  all  instances  not  capriciously,  but  according 
to  certain  definite  and  specific  laws,  modified  by  the  influence  of 
climate,  teinpemmout,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  dose  ;  also,  that  they 
mitigle  with  the  blood,  with  which  they  continue  in  latent  combi- 
natioD  a  certain  but  varying  period  of  time ;  and  likewise  that 
many  of  them  are  capable  of  coexisting  together  in  the  same  eys- 
tvm.     A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
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standing  of  this  class  of  diseases,  and  it  is  Loped  that  by  their 
aprlication  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  ohac-ured 
the  doctriaes  of  fever,  of  syphilis,  of  hydrophohia,  and  of  many 
otliep  diaeasea  incident  to  this  class  of  morbid  poisone,  may  be  re- 
moved, and  that  Uiis  portion  ofmedical  science  may  be  placed  on  a 
Burcr  fuHiidiitJon,  if  not  on  n  permanent  basis. 

Deaths  from  Zymotic  Diseaaea. — The  average  annual  rate  per  cent,  of 
mortahty  in  Groat  Britain  for  the  past  seventeen  years  is  represented 
by  2.245 ;  i.  f..  nearly  22  per  IflOO,  or  1  in  45  of  the  population. 
This  statement  ie  given  as  a  fiict  by  which  the  student  may  compare 
the  numerical  statements  which  are  made  in  estimating  the  fetal 
nature  of  individual  diseases,  or  of  diseases  considered  in  classes. 

"With  regard  to  diseases  of  the  Zymotic  class,  it  may  he  stated 
generally,  tJiat  from  21  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  miraber  of  deaths 
which  take  place  in  Groat  Britain/luring  a  year  are  due  to  diseases 
of  this  class.  Generally  speaking  also,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  greatest  fatality,  as  follows,  namely:  (1.)  Cholera, 
typhus,  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever;  (2.)  Scarlatina,  whoop- 
ing-cough, mea.sk's,  croup,  small-pox,  dysentery,  erysipelas;  (3.) 
The  other  diseases  of  this  class  are  less  fatal;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  of  late  years  small-pox,  influenza,  and  typhus  fever  are 
less  fatal  than  they  used  to  be. 

Under  the  class  of  Zymotic  diseases  tlie  following  orders  are  to 
be  distinguished  and  described,  namely: 

Order  1.  Miasmatic  Diseases — Mkufinatid. 
Obdeb  2.  Enthbtic  Diseases — EntheUci. 
Order  3.  Dietic  Diseases — Didici. 
Oruer  4.  Parasitic  Diseases — ParasiticL 
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The  diseBses  to  be  described  under  this  order  acknowledge  at 
lea^t  tliree  sources  or  modes  of  origin ;  while  they  are  all  mainly 
propagated,  disseminated,  communicated,  or  diffused  through  the 
agency  of  contaminated  persons,  food,  water,  or  other  agents,  or 
through  infected  air.  The  poisons,  miasms,  gases,  germs,  active 
principles,  or  morbific  agents,  may  be  arranged  under  three  classes, 
namely, — Ist.  Paludal  malarious  poison ;  2d.  Animal  malaria 
poison;  3d,  Specific  disease  puiaous.     The  diseases  they  engender 
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lire  atteoded  hy  a  febrile  state,  which  may  assume  various  forms  or 
types. 

Paludal  Halarions  Poison.— This  poison  arises  fi-om  marshy  land  in 
particujar  tonditioiis,  etich  as  decomposition,  under  the  influence 
of  partial  moisture,  and  of  heat  above  60°  Fahr.  If  the  land  is 
perfectly  drj'  or  perfectly  flooded  the  poison  is  not  genoi-ated.  It 
is  a  material  poison.  It  may  be  wafted  along  with  the  wind,  and 
to  iiidnce  fever  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  poison  ia 
gtuerated.  It  may  also  he  intercepted  by  a  belt  of  trees.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  most  intenae  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  dis- 
eases usually  attributed  to  this  endemic  source,  and  which  were 
formerly  ao  destructive,  have  almost  disappeared  from  this  country. 
The  rL']i.*on  of  this  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  drainage 
both  of  the  t«\vnB  and  of  the  agricultural  districts.  The  fact  may 
be  proved,  did  space  permit;  and  the  practical  inference  leads  one 
_to  hope  for  still  more  immunity  from  diseases  arising  from  this 
(nrce,  if  the  "proper  authoritieB"  direct  further  efforts  in  this 
irectioD,  "  Witliin  the  last  half  century  land-draining  and  town- 
eew'cring  have  ripened  into  sciences.  From  rude  bcginninfiB,  ill- 
significant  in  extent,  and  often  injurious  in  their  effects  in  the  first 
instance,  they  have  become  of  the  first  importance.  Land  lias,  in 
many  instances,  doubled  in  value;  and  town-sewering,  with  other 
social  regulations,  have  not  unfrequently  prolonged  human  life 
from  five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  previous  rates  in  the 
Rame  district."  "Agues  (and  malarious  cachexia)  are  reduced. 
Since  li^40  an  annu.il  morlality  in  English  towns  of  44  in  1000  has 
been  reduced  to  27;  an  annual  mortality  of  30  has  been  reduced  to 
20,  and  even  a»  low  as  15 ;  and  human  life  has  now  more  value  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world — a  result  entirely 
due  to  better  sanitary  arrangements"  (Rawliuaon,  Journal,  of  Societi/ 
of  Arts,  March  21,  1862,  vol.  x,  p.  276). 

The  time  indeed,  appears  to  have  arrived  when  accurate  sanitary 
statistics  should  not  only  be  kept  for  all  branches  of  the  public 
service,  but  also  by  all  corporations,  municipalities,  boards  of  com- 
missioners, and  iiarisli  vestries,  for  the  population  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  Snch  statistics  should  he  published  at 
least  once  every  year,  as  tlie  natural  history  of  the  population 
{Situilftrii  Slallmivgy  B.f  Internalional  Slalislical  Omgress.  London, 
1860.     Second  Section). 

Animal  Halaris  PoiBoni  or  Efflavia. — Animal  efiluvia  arise  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  exhiilalions,  excrements,  or  excretions  of  in- 
dividuals (whether  of  niankiml  or  of  the  brute  creation),  of  filthy 
habits,  or  when  crowded  in  confined  spaces.  Such  poisons  appear 
to  be  more  limited  in  the  causation  of  disease  than  the  paludal 
poisons  just   noticed.     They  are    developed   in   situations   where 
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uumbi^rs  are  crowded  together,  as  in  prisons,  hoBpitals,  besieged 
towns,  camps,  ships,  and  surli-like  places.  Winter  is  known  to  be 
favorable  to  their  developniont  and  deleterious  inHnt-nee.  They 
are  sedative  or  depressing  in  their  actions,  and  while  they  lower 
the  energies  of  the  nervous  syiitom,  they  tend  to  corrupt  or  poison 
tlie  blood,  surcharging  it  with  decomposing  organic  compounds. 

Ephemeral  febrile  states  are  produced,  and  such  conditions  of 
ill  health  are  thereby  established,  so  that  a  certain  proclivity  to  the 
specific  conininnicable  diseases  ecenis  to  be  entailed.  Conditions  of 
the  coustitiitions  are  brought  about  by  which  a  certain  receptivity 
or  disposition  of  the  blood  is  produced,  rendering  it  more  liable  to 
undergo  those  changes  which  it  undoubtedly  undergoes  during  the 
progress  of  the  specific  diseases  about  to  be  noticed.  Thus  we 
have  a  prediBposition  to  certain  diseases  brought  about,  and  espe- 
cially to  such  sjiccific  febrile  affections  as  h/phus  feper,  di/sexleri/, 
eholeyti,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Carpenter  (than  whom  we  have  not  a 
better  physiological  authority},  in  an  interesting  paper  ou  the 
"Predisposing  Causes  of  Ejudemics,"  shows  that  the  conditions 
which  ten<l  to  bring  about  the  specific  miasmatic  diseases  of  *tbe 
Zymotic  class  are  referable  to  three  categories:  (1.)  Conditiona 
which  may  introduce  into  the  system  decomposing  matter  that  has 
been  generated  in  some  external  source.  (2.)  Conditions  which 
occasion  an  increased  production  of  decomposing  matter  in  the 
system  itself.  (3.)  Conditions  which  obstruct  the  elimination  of  the 
decomposing  matter  normally  or  excessively  generated  within  the 
BVBtem,  or  abnormally  introduced  into  it  from  without. 

The  decomposing  matters  generated  in  external  sources  may  be 
enumerated  as  putrescent  food,  water  contaminated  by  sewerage  or 
other  decomposing  organic  substances,  and  air  charged  with  mias- 
matic emanations.  The  constant  breathing  of  such  putrescent 
effluvia  may,  by  communicating  a  putrescent  tendency  to  the  Itlood, 
render  it  more  prone  to  the  changes  bj'  which  specific  poisons  are 
multiplied.  Ill  health  and  consequent  receptivity  for  any  specific 
disease  poison  are  developed  by  the  degeneration  of  the  tissnea 
within  the  body,  sucli  as  occur  in  the  puerperal  state,  after  severe 
injuries,  and  as  a  consequence  of  excessive  muscular  exertion;  and 
tiiso  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  a  high  external  temperature, 
and  the  ingestion  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Each  and  all  of  these  causes 
tend  to  induce  morbid  coiulitions  of  the  blood,  a  tendency  to 
putrescence,  and  a  condition  of  ill  health  of  the  body. 

Specific  Diseaie  Poisona, — The  matter  by  which  the  specific  mias- 
matic diseases  are  cummuniciited  and  propagated  is  solely  derived 
from  the  body  of  the  similarly  diseased  human  or  animal  being; 
for  there,  during  the  course  of  the  specific  disease,  is  the  soil  in 
which  the  specific  poiaou  b  bred,  to  multiply  and  propagate  its 
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Idntl.  It  is  not  yet  clearly  established  how  far  the  hodiea  of  ani- 
mals may  not  he  a  eoil  for  the  propa^tion  of  diseaseB  eomniu- 
bicabte  to  man,    (See  the  Sections  on  "  Small-pox"  and  "  Cow-pox.") 

The  iliaeaHes  of  the  lower  animals  arc  not  auificiently  studied  by 
06.  The  diaeaeee  of  plants  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Yet  it 
19 1'lear  that  iinfil  all  these  have  been  studied,  and  some  ateps  taken 
to  generalize  them,  every  conclusion  in  pathology  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of  epeeiiie  miasmatic, 
and  even  of  parasitie,  diotic,  and  enthetic  diseases,  must  be  the 
resnlt  of  a  limited  experience  from  a  limited  field  of  observation. 
How  do  we  know  that  the  blights  of  plants,  or  the  causes  of  them, 
are  not  communicable  to  animals  and  to  man  ?  We  know  bow  in- 
timately related  tlie  diseases  of  man  and  animals  are  with  famines 
and  unwholesome  food;  and  of  famines  with  the  diseases  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  as  much  as  with  the  destruction  and  loss  of 
food. 

Dr.  Carter,  of  Bombay,  has  shown  that  there  is  in  India  a  very 
eingulur,  and  although  strictly  endemic  disease,  yet  a  very  preva- 
lent one,  which  occurs  in  the  bunds  and  feet,  especially  the  latter, 
and  which  it  is  probable  is  really  oftlie  nature  ofa  "  blight,"  in  so 
fsr  as  it  is  owing  to  the  implantation  in  the  tissues  of  '*  sporulea  or 
germs,"  which  in  the  progress  of  development  commit  irremediable 
ravages  on  the  atfected  parts,  leading  ultimately  to  entire  disor- 
ganization of  the  tissues.  It  is  known  as  the  "fungus  disease  of 
India,"  originally  described  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  'lYausactions  of  ike 
Medical  and  Ph/nkal  Sockti/  of  Bombay,  No.  6,  new  series  for  1860. 
(See  the  account  of  "  Parusitic  Diseases"  at  the  end  of  this  volume.) 

On  the  relatioua  between  the  diseases  of  man  and  animals,  and 
fiBpecially  in  couneeliou  with  food,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
series  of  papers  by  the  autlior  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for 
1857. 

Dr.  Williaiu  Budd,  of  Uristol,  has  also  recently  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  nmlignant  pustule  in  Eytgland,  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
London,  in  Angurft.  1862.  lie  has  showu  that  the  disease  has  not 
been  so  uncommon  in  England  aa  had  been  supposed — that  it  is 
common  and  very  fatal  to  oxen  ami  sheep  in  this  country — that  in 
man  aud  in  sheep  the  disease  is  identical — that  it  is  communicable 
to  man  by  direct  inoculation,  and  also  by  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  atfected — tliat  it  may  be  conveyed  and  disseminated  by  the 
biles  of  insects,  such  aa  gnats — aud  that  the  disease  may  be  recom- 
municated  from  man  to  animals  {Bnl.  Med.  Journal,  January  24, 
18G3). 

There  arc  some  peculiar'  aud  elnvracteristic  features  especially 
pertaining  to  the  specific  diseases  of  the  Miasmatic  order  which  re- 
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quire  special  notice  as  introductory  to  a  descriptJoii  of  the  indi- 
vidual diaeaaes:  Firet,  They  suddenli/  spring  up  in  a  localitif — imekr 

un/acorabk  sanitary  cond'd'mis.  Second,  Thfy  may  rapidly  s-jyreM  at 
irreffiiltir  inltTnals,  so  as  lo  incapacitate  or  destroy  great  ntnnbrrii  of  people. 
Tbeae  two  marked  and  strikin{|r  features  are  teclinically  described 
as  being  due  respfclively  to  Endemic  and  Epuli'iiiic  iiijiumces,  the 
nature  of  wLich  will  be  couaidered  in  the  following  chapter,* 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THB  NATURE  OF  ENDEMIC,  EPIDEMIC,  AND  PANDEMIC  INFLtlENCGB. 


Endemic  Inflnencei  result  from  those  eonditioQB  or  agencies  pecu- 
liar to  a  locality  which  favor  the  development  of  vrfrioue  miai<matic 
diseases,  and  may  tliua  accimiit  for  their  sudden  origin.  Such  dis- 
eaeea  are  then  said  to  be  endanic.  Thtse  endemic  influences,  for  the 
most  part,  arc  exerted  by  the  geolugit^a.!  properties  of  a  district,  and 
are  traceable  to  the  constitution  and  state  of  the  soil,  water,  and  air; 
to  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  vicinity  of  sea,  rivers,  or 
Btagnant  wat«r,  woods,  and  vegetation ;  variations  of  temperatui-e, 
prevalent  winds;  in  conuectioii  with  avocations,  modes  of  life, 
quality  of  food  and  quantity,  as  moditied  by  moral  agencies,  such 
as  indolence  or  activity;  privation  and  comforts,  tilth  or  eleauliuess 
of  p>eople;  together  with  tlicir  habits  of  life  and  employments, 
ignorance  or  mental  culture;  and  lastly,  their  social,  moral,  religi- 
ous, and  political  conditions.  It  may  be  shortly  stated  in  illustra- 
tion, that  endemic  influences  become  mainly  active  through  the 
following  conditions,  namely;  lat.  That  the  speeific  poisons  by 
wliich  the  communicable  diseases,  such  as  sniall-pnx  or  t\iihoiil 
fever,  propagate  their  kind  are  never  totally  in  abeyance,  2d,  The 
specific  communii^able  diseases  are  constantly  extant  somewliere, 
and  only  under  conditions  favorable  to  their  dissemination  do  tbey 
spread  or  become  cjiidemic.  Although  their  germs,  specific  gases, 
Active  principles,  or  media  of  propagation  and  develojimcnt  may  lie 
cioi-mant  or  latent  for  a  time,  it  is  not  to  lie  inferred  that  they  have 
ceased  to  exist.  3d.  The  history  of  all  the  specitic  communicable 
diseases  demonstrates  Uie  same  alteniatious  of  slumber  and  activity- ; 

•  Deputy  Inspcc'tor-Genersl  Dr.  Litwaon  hat  recenlly  called  the  attention  of  Iha 

prnfL'ssiun  to  wbut  be  (^oiiaiderg  lu  be  osi^llationii  of  influenced  over  the  whiilo  world. 
deliTminiiip  febrile  diaeaaef.  To  mcb  influeni^eB  he  gives  the  name  of '■  Pandemic" 
(lVniwwton«  nf  Epidemiiitoi/ient  SmVCy  for  18(i2;  also,  StatUtKUl,  SaiiUaiy,  and 
Medical  Reporl*  of  the  Army  iltdieai  DapartntciU  for  IStilJ. 
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of  widespread  prevalence  iu  one  place,  while  neighboring  places 
may  reiuam  free;  and  finally,  the  Bame  succeaaive  invaeioa  of 
neigliboring  places,  surh  that  the  prevailing  disease  only  begins  to 
prcvuil  in  the  new  locality  after  it  has  already  died  out  in  the  old, 
4th.  One  element  remains  coustiint  in  the  history  of  endemic  influ- 
ence, and  that  ia  Ihe  specijic  morbid  poison  whicli  is  the  origin  of  each 
case.  It  is  susceptible  of  transmiMsion  from  place  to  place,  gatlier- 
ing  strength  as  it  proceeds,  again  to  die  out  or  become  dormant,  so 
tliat  its  track  is  with  difficulty  followed  or  traced  out,  5th.  In  large 
wties  such  specific  poirtons  are  always  more  or  less  active,  and  Iheir 
diseases  always  present;  but  in  the  countrj'  districts  they  only  now 
and  then  occur.  The  occurrence  of  long  intervals  of  rural  exemp- 
tion is  not  traceable  to  any  feebleness  of  the  poison  to  act ;  for  when 
tile  disease  does  become  developed  in  these  places,  the  ratio  of  per- 
sona or  of  animals  attacked  is  incomparably  greater  than  is  ever 
Be«D  in  cities  under  like  circumstance!*  (see  Professor  Acland's  ac- 
count of  tiie  fever  in  Great  llnrwood  in  1S57-58 ;  and  Dr,  William 
Budd,  of  Clifton,  regarding  fever  at  North  Tawton ;  and  his  most 
instructive  little  book  On  thf  Propagation  of  Typhoid  Fevar).  6tli.  In 
large  towns  the  sewers  are  constantly  charged  with  the  maltries 
morU  of  specific  diseases  always  abounding  in  towns.  In  small  \'il- 
lagea,  and  other  places  where  no  sewers  exist,  the  air  only  may  be 
infected,  or  the  water  contaminated,  by  tlie  direct  or  indirect  im- 
portation of  cases  of  specific  disea.se  or  their  eiiuivalents — the  poison 
itself — so  that  the  organic  impurities,  the  dung-heaps,  the  open  soil 
which  surrounds  the  dwellings  of  the  patients,  the  cesapooU,  and 
the  privies  common  to  several  houses,  gradcnvliy  but  eventually  be- 
come impregnated  with  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease.  Thus  the 
»tmos]ihei-e  of  tlie  village  may  become  incomparably  more  virulent 
than  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-chamber  ittJclf.  Hence  the  rapid 
epidemic  spread  of  the  miasmatic  diseases  in  the  limited  space  of 
rural  villages;  and  which  gives  nse  to  tlie  popular  error,  that  such 
diseases  are  invariably  contagious  in  country  places,  and  only  rarely 
so,  or  by  exception,  in  cities  or  large  tow-ns.  7th.  All  these  specific 
diseases  multiply  their  kind  after  similar  modes  of  propagation, 
8th,  All  of  them  establish  a  constant  series  of  moi'bid  changes  and 
lesions,  and  always  issue  in  the  reprodnctiun  of  its  own  specific 
germ,  miasm,  gas,  morbid  poison,  or  active  principle  by  which  it 
propagates  its  kind.  Tlius  small-pox  propagates  small-pox;  measles 
multiplies  measles;  scarlatina  reproduces  scarlatina;  typhoid  fever 
breeds  typhoid  fever:  typhus,  typhus;  and  so  on.  In  the  terse 
language  of  Dr.  William  Budd, — "  "ftliat  small-pox  and  measles 
were  in  the  Arab  in  the  days  of  Rhazes,  they  still  are  in  the  Lon- 
don Cockney  of  our  own  time.  What  they  are  in  the  London  Cock- 
ney, they  are  in  the  wild  Indian  of  the  North  American  prairie,  and 
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in  the  Negro  of  the  Gold  Coaat.  To  all  the  other  specific  comniu- 
nicable  diseases,  as  far  as  our  records  go,  the  same  remark  applies, 
lu  races  the  most  diverse,  under  elimates  the  most  various,  ape  after 
age,  through  endletts  generations  of  man,  those  diseases  pass  down 
through  the  human  body  (sometimes  through  animals — f,  g.,  ovine 
eniftll-pnx  ?).  pcTpi-'tiiating  their  own  kiud,  and  each  maintaining  its 
separiitc  identity  by  niarlcH  as  spetnfic  as  those  which  distinguish  the 
asp  from  the  adiler  or  the  hemlock  from  the  poppy."  Such  being 
the  ease,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  (as  Drs.  Watson  and  William 
Bi]d<l  most  juatly  observe),  "(/i«(  diseases  of  whose  propagation  this  is 
the  hi--ili}r»f  <rn«  eeer  bt  gmeraled  in  any  other  way."  Most  of  these 
miasmatic  diseases  also  are  peculiar  to  man;  while  animals  on  their 
part  are  infested  by  a  whole  brood  of  communicable  diseases,  no 
less  specific  in  their  kind,  each  distinct  from  the  other,  and  moat  of 
them,  although  some  may  be  communicable  to  man,  are  incapable 
of  multiplying  in  the  human  body.  Cattle  appear  to  be  subject  to 
a  variety  of  malignant  and  communicable  fevers  from  which  man  is 
altogether  exempt.  Qth.  Certain  receptive  conditions,  or  a  predis- 
position (the  nature  of  which  is  unknown),  exists  in  individuals, 
which  appear  e^Jscntial  to  the  development  of  the  specific  poisons 
and  the  establishment  of  the  disense;  and  immunity  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  disease  is  generally  conferred  by  one  attack  of  the  same 
disease— an  imnumity  which  has  been  proved  by  experiment  on  an 
enormims  scale  with  regard  to  small-pox;  and  with  regard  to  the 
other  diseases  of  this  kiud,  the  belief  in  such  immunity  is  deduced 
from  extensive  observation.  But  the  immunity  acquired  by  one  at- 
tack of  any  of  these  diseases  is  of  no  avail  against  the  rest.  Measles, 
for  example,  renders  the  body  proof  against  measles,  but  leaves  it 
as  open  to  flmull-jiox  as  before,  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  10th.  With 
regard  to  fermentation,  putresceuey,  or  decomposition,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  (as  shown  in  the  previous  chapter}  that  it  may 
quicken  the  activity  or  facilitate  the  development  of  specific  morbid 
poison,  in  the  way  of  a  predisposing  cause.  Dr.  Biidd,  however, 
believes  that  this  ettbct  has  been  much  overrated,  notwithstanding 
the  observations  of  Br.  Carpenter  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  small  ami>unt  of  circumstantial 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  endemic  conditions  may  be  thus  far  fa- 
vorable to  the  prop.-)  gat  ion  of  specific  diseases,  even  to  the  extent  of 
epidemics,  in  consequence  of  the  predisposing  agency  of  putrescent 
emanations;  and  on  the  other  hand,  both  endemic  and  epidemic 
influences  are  often  held  in  abeyance  by  the  tendency  to  decay,  de- 
composition, and  destruction  of  the  specific  germs,  miasms,  gases, 
or  disease  poisons  themselves.  Tliey  are  stamped  with  the  ten- 
dency to  change  and  to  perish.  Like  all  organic  substances  which 
propagate  from  minute  or  invisibie  beginnings,  myriads  perish  for 
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ooe  that  is  iraitful.  ThiB  is  especiallj  demonstrable  in  respect  of 
the  Parasitic  diseasea,  whoee  germs  would  overrun  the  world  if 
they  all  came  to  maturity;  but  the  extinction  or  the  diBpereion  of 
the  specific  poisons  is  abundantly  provided  for  through  the  opera- 
tion of  many  natural  canses ;  and  by  imitating  some  of  these  opertt- 
tiona  of  Nature  we  may  be  able  eventually  to  exterminate,  or,  at  all 
events,  greatly  to  modify  the  severity  and  reduce  the  mortality  fivm 
many  of  these  diseasea. 

The  belief  in  the  spontaneous  endemic  origin  of  the  specific  mias- 
matic diseases  rests  on  evidence  entirely  negative — namely,  the  fact 
that  cases  do  spring  up  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  dis- 
ease back  to  a  personal  source  of  specific  propagation  and  dissemi- 
nation— an  event  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  these  dis- 
eases. For  tlie  active  principle  of  the  poison  is  invisible,  although 
the  matter  that  is  known  to  contain  it  may  be  capable  of  isolatiou 
and  inoculation,  as  in  smaD-pox ;  yet  the  existence  of  the  specific 
disease  poison  is  known  to  us  by  inference  only.  Again,  we  know 
that  ample  provision  is  made  and  ways  are  open  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  active  agent  of  propagation  in  a  thousand  unseen  modes, 
flo  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  precise  source  of  infection  and  its  track 
tnnat  often  baffle  the  wisdom  of  man  to  discover  or  trace  out. 

Cases  thns  constantly  arise  which  appear  to  give  countenance  to 
the  belief  that  the  disease  has  had  a  spontaneous  origin — sporadic, 
as  it  is  termed.  Numerous  eases  of  small-pox  occur  which  can 
never  be  traced  to  their  source,  or  to  communication  with  persons 
similarly  diseased;  yet  the  history  of  small-pox  is  decisive  against 
the  notion  of  its  spontaneous  origin ;  and  if  of  small-pox,  so  for  all 
the  other  specific  Zymotic  diseases  of  the  same  nature.  Dr.  Wat- 
son has  well  observed  that "  the  small-pox  never  occurs  excejtt  from 
contagion. '  It  was  quite  unknoim  hi  Europe  till  the  hfgirmirig  of  the  eiijhth 
century.  No  meution  of  any  such  malady  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  authors  of  antiquity.  Now,  whatever  may  iiave  been  the 
deficiencies  of  the  ancient  physicians,  they  were  excellent  obser\'ers 
and  capital  deseribers  of  disease;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  disease 
so  difiiisive,  and  marked  by  characters  so  definite  and  conspicuous, 
should  have  escaped  their  notice,  or  have  been  obscurely  portrayed 
(if  known)  in  their  writings.  On  the  other  Imnd,  Mr.  Moore,  in 
his  learned  and  interesting  History  of  Small-Pox,  has  shown  that  it 
prevailed  in  China  and  Hiudostaii  from  a  very  early  period — even 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  tlie  time  of  our  Saviour.  That 
it  did  not  sooner  extend  westward  into  Persia,  and  thence  into 
Greece,  may  be  attributed  partly  to  tlie  horror  whicli  the  disease 
everywhere  insjiired,  and  the  attempts  that  were  subsequently  made 
to  check  its  progress,  by  prohibiting  all  oommunication  with  the 
sick,  partly  to  the  limited  intercourse  which  then  took  place  among 
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tJie  Eaatci-n  nations,  but  principally  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
re^ons  througii  which  the  infection  was  diffused,  separated  as  they 
are  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  immense  deserts  and  by  the 
oeeau"  (Watson,  Lectures  on  the  PraHiee  of  Physic,  3d  edition,  vol. 
ii,  p.  709).  "If  anything  were  wanting,"  writes  Dr.  Budd,  "to 
ehow  what  is  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  events,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  once  impoiieil  into  the  Vi'est,  it  spread 
with  the  most  fearful  rapidity  and  havoc;  and  that  while  almost  all 
men  are  prone  to  take  the  disorder,  large  portions  of  the  world 
have  remained  ibr  centuries  exempt  from  it,  until  at  k-nglh  it  was 
imported,  and  that  then  it  infallibly  diifuaed  and  established  itself 
in  those  parts.  In  this  country  the  (endemic)  conditions  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease  existed  in  the  most  intense  decree,  lus  was 
showu  by  the  event  when  the  disease  was  once  introduced.  The 
long  lapse  of  agea  during  wliich  we  remained  entirely  free  from 
small-pox  showed,  with  equal  elearnesa,  that,  until  this  introduction 
occurred,  all  the  conditions  tavonible  to  the  development  of  small- 
pox were  powerless  to  cause  a  single  case.  The  spectacle  witnessed 
in  Europe  was  repeated  over  again  in  the  Western  world  in  a  still 
more  striking  way.  Our  knowledge  of  the  events  here  is  precise 
and  sure.  The  was  no  small-pox  in  the  New  World  before  its  dis- 
covery by  Coluoibns,  in  1492.  In  1517  the  disease  was  imported 
into  St.  Domingo.  Three  years  later,  in  one  of  the  Spanish  expe- 
ditions from  Cuba  to  Mexico,  a  negro,  covered  with  the  pustules  of 
small-pox,  was  lauded  on  the  Mexican  coast.  J*Vo»i  him  the  disease 
spread  with  such  desolation  that  within  a  very  short  time  (accord- 
ing to  Uiibertson)  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  were  de- 
stroyed by  it  in  that  kingdom  alone."  "Again,  small-pox  was  in- 
troduced into  Iceland  in  1707,  when  sixteen  Umusaud  persons  were 
carried  off  by  its  ravages — more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  island.  It  reached  Greenland  still  later,  appear- 
ing there  for  the  first  time  in  1733,  and  spreading  so  fatally  as 
almost  to  de]iopnlate  the  island"  (Budd,  1.  c,  p.  35,  f'  scq.).  No 
common  conditions  of  human  life  gave  rise  to  such  phenomena. 
Propagation  from  the  actual  poison  of  a  pre-existing  case  was  the 
one  necessary  and  all-sufficient  condition  for  these  endemic  out- 
breaks and  their  epidemic  prevalence.  The  precise  mode  in  which 
the  miasmatic  diseases,  with  their  specific  poisons,  iirst  came  into 
[existence  is  beyond  our  ken — hidden  from  ua  as  yet  by  a  veil,  and 
remaining  an  inscrutubie,  at  least  an  unpenetrated,  mystery.  But 
everything  tends  to  sliow  that  once  created,  they  all  propagate  only 
iu  one  way — namely,  by  continuous  succession. 

Defective  ventilation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  alwaj^s  injurious  to  health, 
always  aggravates  disease,  and  so  promotes  tlie  endemic  infiuence. 
With  regard  to  any  influence  it  may  have  on  the  development  and 
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spread  of  communicable  disease,  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  does  iiot 
equally  help  aU  communicable  diseases  to  develop  theniselvea  and 
to  spread.  Commonly  it  seems  to  operate  in  proportion  as  the  spe- 
cific miasmatic  disease  is  one  which  imparts  specific  poison  proper- 
ties to  the  general  exhalations  of  the  sick.  The  significance  of  de- 
fective ventilation  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  quite  the  same  wliere 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  dysentery  are  the  prevailing  diseases,  as 
where  the  disease  is  typus  fever,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  or  diphtheria. 
In  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  any  defect  of 
ventilation  would  become  more  and  more  important  in  proportion 
as  the  bowel  discharges  of  the  sick  were  not  promptly  removed 
from  within  doors,  or  as,  from  other  causes,  there  were  fsecal  effluvia 
or  excrements  auflered  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  (Simon,  Third 
Jtepvrt  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Biiy  Council,  1860,  p.  10). 

Spidsmio  Inflaenos. — The  second  characteristic  feature  peculiar 
to  some  of  the  miasmatic  order  of  Zymotic  diseases  is,  that  they 
sometimes  spread  rapidly,  so  as  to  incapacitate  and  destroy  great 
uambers  of  the  people.  The  disease  is  then  said  to  be  epidemic 
(c«[,  upon  ;  and  Aj;<o?,  the  people).  No  subject  has  afforded  greater 
Bcope  for  speculation  than  the  origin,  cause,  and  progress  of  epi- 
demics. It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  subject;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  all  we  can  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, regarding  epidemics,  is,  that  there  must  be  some  distem- 
pered condition  of  the  circumstaucee  around  us — some  secret  power 
that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our  system — and  to  this  we  give 
the  name  of  epidemic  infbie7tce  or  constitution,"  and  which  is  believed 
to  predispose  towards  the  receptivity  of  specific  disease  poisons. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Simon  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  preva- 
lence of  external  conditions,  tending  in  certain  localities  to  de- 
termine a  specific  decomposition  of  excrement,  communicable  to 
other  organic  substances  and  infecting  the  air,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  an  epidemic  period. 

The  most  recent  speculation  regards  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar 
atmospheric  condition,  ascribed  to  a  principle  called  ozone,  or  osma- 
zone  {liZaiy,  stink,  or  tJfff^,  smell),  of  which,  as  yet,  we  know  nothing 
definite,  although  many  subtle  instruments  and  apparatus  are  in 
use  to  detect  and  measure  the  amount  of  this  principle  in  the  air. 

A  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  mflamce  appears  to 
warrant  the  enunciation  of  certain  laws  which  seem  to  regulate  its 
operations.     These  laws  may'lje  thus  condensed : 

Lawi  of  Epidemic  Inflnesoe. — (1.)  This  influence  frequently  pre- 
disposes  to  diseases,  apparently  independently  of  any  other  known 
cause,  as  in  the  case  of  influenza  and  cholera.  It  makes  itself 
manifest  by  appearing  to  give  increased  energy  to  causes  which 
produce  particular  diseases ;  so  that  small-pox,  scarlatina,  typhus, 
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and  the  like,  soinptiraes  rage  with  great  violence  as  epidemics.  It 
also  appears  to  predispose  to  new  and  anomaloaa  forma  of  disease, 
as  witnessed  in  the  Curiinciiloid  epidemic  which  recently  prevailed 
both  ill  Europe  and  America,  from  IH-H)  till  1852.  (2.)  Sometimea 
the  qtidemii:  injiucnce  manifests  itself  hy  a  certain  type  or  direction 
which  existing  discaaos  appear  to  take.  Thus,  at  one  period  dis- 
eases take  a  low,  or  wliat  ia  called  a  typhoid  type,  so  tliat  depletion 
is  not  tolerated;  at  another  time  an  injlammalory  tendency  pre- 
douitnates,  and  antiphlogistic  treiitmeut  is  required.  At  one  period 
there  is  a  tendency  in  disease  to  complicate  its  couree  by  a  dis- 
position to  affect  particular  organs.  At  one  time  head  atiectious 
predominate;  at  another  time  atfeetions  of  the  chest,  or  of  tlie 
Klimentiiry  canal,  complicate  the  course  of  a  prevailing  disease. 
Consequently  the  eame  disease  may  demand  very  different,  and 
even  opposite,  modes  of  managf.mfnl.  (3.)  During  epidemics  other 
diseMOs  are  apt  to  assnme  more  or  leas  of  the  prevailing  epidemic 
features.  Thus,  when  cholera  prevails,  looseness  of  the  bowels 
often  complicates  the  conrse  of  other  uftcctions.  When  influenza 
prevails,  catarrhal  complications  increase  the  danger  of  other  dis- 
eases. Ill  health  of  any  kind,  therefore,  favors  the  action  of  the 
epidemic  influence.  (4.)  Some  change  in  the  character  of  prevail- 
ing diseases  of  a  constant  and  recurring  kind  otten  indicates  the 
approach  of  an  eiiidemie  and  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  inHu- 
ence.  (5.)  The  tirst  effects  of  the  epidemic  injfucnce  are  usually  the 
most  violent  and  marked,  and  the  cases  of  the  epidemic  disease 
become  mild  Jia  the  t'/iiiiemir  ttifiumce  jiasses  away.  (6.)  The  epidemic 
uifiuencc  eouietiuies  disappears  entirely  after  a  short  prevalence; 
sometimes  continues,  with  irregular  intermissions,  for  two,  three, 
four,  OP  even  six  years,  or  longer.  Influenza  and  cholera  are  ex- 
amples. (7.)  An  epidemic  tendency,  after  continuing  for  several 
yeare,  may  give  place  to  one  of  a  different  kind,  which,  in  its  turn, 
ay  again  give  i)lace  to  the  flrat.  Midarloiis  fevers,  yellow  fever ,  and 
\l^hus  illustrate  this  in  America.  The  eruptive  affections  seem  to 
niD  in  somewhat  similar  cycles.  After  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
■wliuu  the  small-pox  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  almost  entirely 
(.•nbdued;  hut  more  recently  again  the  disease  has  aeidora  been 
■Mtirely  absent  from  among  ns,  alternating  as  an  epidemic  now 
I  and  then  with  measles,  unirld  fever,  and  typhus.  We  look  forward 
tk>  the  time  when  vaccination,  enforced  by  law,  will  completely 
OTwlivaite  the  disease.  (8.)  The  lower  animals  are  also  subject  to 
■^kivuiie  influences;  and  seasons  of  unusual  fatality  among  them 
I  Vitv  ■.'wiucided  with  those  in  wbiidi  the  human  race  have  suffered. 
'  *C!hi*  &ct  lias  been  well  shown  in  an  elaborate  and  erudite  analysis 
litf  !ha  c«iuu»  of  Ireland,  hy  Bir  William  It.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  the 
i  «I'  the  population  having  been  recorded  at  the  time. 
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-Tbe  expressions  of  the  hitherto  prevniling 
dodnBCS  R^anling  atdemie  and  epidfmic  iuflu«uoo«'  »{>|)i-ar  eo  uiisut- 
iifteloty  to  many  minds,  and  leave  many  <-irouiiistatii-ea  rvgnnlitif^ 
diecfmsd  (rf* cGseacea  onexplained,  ifaal  aiteiuiou  is  being  din>c(ed' 
to  more  eomprdien»re  views  and  iiivestigatious  of  tliu  questions 
inwJTwi  ID  the  precediug  panigTa|ihs,  An  ingenious  theorj-  has 
been  propoonded  by  Deputy  Inepeetor-Gfueml  Dr.  Lawson,  who 
baa  attempted  to  establish  tbe  occurrence,  between  1817  and  18S6, 
of  a  seiiee  at  otdUalions  offtbrili  tiiseases,  following  p»ch  oilier  over 
the  worid  with  amazing  regularity.  The  mode  of  ocourrence  of 
nub  febrile  ^aeaeea  he  attribnies  to  a  cau^  or  infiuonce  which, 
book  its  extent  and  priMfresxirf  eliaracter,  ho  names  a  ^^ jKautanie 
wmt"  to  distingait^h  the  iulluenee  from  that  usually  untlerDtood  aa' 
epirfnwir,  referring  to  a  single  form  of  disease  aliecting  a  limited 
space.  XTndcr  the  influence  of  this  paiulanic  imrc  Dr.  Lawson  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  constantly  progressive  tendency  to  the  devel- 
opment of  all  auianie  febrile  di^eiises  in  tlie  Athiutio  and  Western 
part£  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  South  or  J^outheast  to  North  or 
North  eajst. 

But  the  facts  and  data  on  which  this  tlieory  is  made  (o  rest  art] 
not  oi  sufficient  number,  and  muiny  of  them  are  not  snftii-iently 
trustworthy,  to  rest  a  judgment  upon.  In  not  a  few  instniices  a 
totally  diSerent  interpretation  may  he  given  to  that  which  Dr. 
Lan-son  has  assigned  lo  them.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
matore  to  propound  such  a  theory,  especially  a»  it  is  still  open  to 
the  verdict  of  "not  proven,"  yet  the  expression  of  it  is  calcnialed 
to  do  good  by  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  tlie  conipro- 
hensire,  world-wide  range  which  must  be  given  to  such  investiga- 
tions; and  to  whom  can  Science  look  with  more  hope  for  rciiiilta 
than  to  the  medical  officers  of  Iler  Majesty's  Bnliuh  and  Didian 
armies  ? 

A  successful  study  of  these  peculiar  and  cliaraeteristic  featiiroft  of 
miasmatic  diseases — namely,  the  endanu;  epidemic,  and  paiuUmic  in- 
Jiaenca — ia  of  the  utmost  importiince  tt)  the  student.  He  will  learn 
to  appreciate  how  much  and  successfully  mortality  may  he  diinin- 
ishctl  by  woll-iUrected  hygienic  measures,  such  as  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  soil,  extension  of  commerce,  improvements  in 
diet,  and  the  social  circumstances  of  the  lower  classes — especiiilly 
in  regard  to  cleanliness,  vefitiliition,  and  domestic  management  of 
unproved  dwellings,  and  efficient  newerage;  care  in  the  separatinn 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  when  in  numbers;  and  the  use  of  ftrict 
measures  of  a  prophylactic  kind  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
eaee.  Next  to  large  towns,  the  health  of  the  Army  is  of  the  grcatv 
eel  importance,  especially  when  we  consider  the  tendency  that 
exists  to  a  liigh  rate  of  mortality  in  that  service.     In  the  military 
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age  (which  is  the  age  between  eighteeu  and  forty)  the  mortality 
of  the  general  population  in  England  is  leas  than  one  per  cent,  per 
anntini.  The  mortuUty  of  the  British  army  is  much  above  this. 
On  Home  service  it  lins  had  a  mortality  double  that  of  the  civil 
population  at  the  corresponding  ages;  and  aeven-ninths  of  the 
entire  mortality  among  the  infantry  of  the  line  has  arisen  from 
diseases  of  the  Zjinotic  class.  Disease  ami  mortality  are  mufh 
greater  during  campaigns,  when  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent, 
are  constantly  on  the  sick  list.  The  causes  of  high  rates  of  mor- 
tality require  constant  investigation,  by  carefully  observing,  re- 
cording, and  comparing  the  facts  over  a  sufficiently  large  area; 
thus  arriving  at  certainty  as  to  the  causes,  and  whether  they  can  be 
mitigated  or  removed. 

An  observation  of  great  interest  in  connection  Vilih  animal  malirui 
poison,  as  well  as  with  epidcnw'  aijidcnces,  may  be  apjiropriately  re- 
ferred to  here.  It  seems  clearly  proven,  especially  by  the  valuable 
and  decisive  observations  of  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  Bristol,  that  the 
conimuuieable  poisons  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  cholera  are  capable 
of  being  imported  or  carried  from  place  to  place  by  persons  who 
have  the  disease.  Dr.  Budd's  history  of  the  North  Tawton  fever 
and  its  oflsboola  [LaiKet,  July  9,  1860)  is  most  conclusive  on  this 
point.  His  arguments  are  also  cogent  to  the  general  eft'ect  that 
spratiUif  the  bowel  discharges  are  meiDig  by  which  a  patient,  whether 
migrating  or  stationary,  can  be  instrumental  in  disseminating 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  Mr,  Simon  makes  the  important  re- 
nuirk,  however,  that  these  liowel  discharges  may  not  be  the  sole 
meatis  of  multiplying  and  disseminating  these  diseases;  although, 
provisionally,  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Budd  must  be  acted  upon  in 
their  present  unqualified  form;  while  it  is  of  the  greatt^st  practical 
importance  to  learn,  as  exactly  as  possible,  whether  it  is  in  all  states 
of  the  disease,  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  the  bowel  dis- 
charges of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  can  communicate  and  multi- 
ply the  means  of  dissemination.  In  illustratiou  of  such  possible 
contingent  results,  Mr,  Simon  refers  to  some  interesting  and  im- 
portant experiments  made  in  1854  by  Professor  Thiersch,  of 
Eriangen.  These  experiments  seemed  to  show  that  cholera  evacu- 
ations, in  the  course  of  their  dteomposilion,  either  acquire  the  power 
of  communicating  or  multiplying  their  specific  poison,  or  that  the 
specific  poisou  inherent  in  them  becomes  intensified  by  decomposi- 
tion (Zymosis?).  That  the  decomposition  or  change  may  begin 
even  in  the  bowels,  after  the  aucretiou  and  accumulation  of  the 
material  in  them,  as  well  as  in  cesspools,  seems  to  be  possible;  and 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  8imoii  justly  remarks,  may  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  many  cases  in  which  huunin  intercourse  has  apparently  dis- 
eemiuated  the  disease.     For,  according  to  the  observations  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Pett<?nkofer  at  Munich,  and  Profeesor  Actaiid  at  Oxford,  it 
would  seem  that  during  cholera  periods  the  immigration  of  ptTSone 
sofferiug  diarrlitDa  has  been  followed  by  outl)reak8  of  cholera  in 
places  previously  uniuffcted;  and  Profeaaor  Petttnkofer  ascribeH 
this  fact  to  an  influence  (Zymotic  ?)  exerted  by  the  fteces  of  such 
diseased  persons,  in  the  cesspools  and  adjoining  soil  of  ill-condi- 
tioned places  to  wbicb  tbey  go.  Specitic  poison  properties  of  this 
kind  would  thuB  probably  extend  to  the  pollution  of  well  waters  of 
Buch  soils,  and  might  render  them,  if  swallowed,  capable  of  exciting 
cholera,  or  typhoid  fever,  or  dysentery,  by  direct  contagion.  It  is 
encouraging  to  sanitary  reformers,  as  Mr.  Simon  justly  remarks, 
thai  casea  of  the  apparent  introduction  of  cholera  contagion  by 
human  intercourse  are  essentially  different  from  cases  of  the  dia- 
eemination  of  such  specific  diseases  as  small-pox  or  measles.  The 
multiplication  of  the  specific  poison  in  the  latter  diseases  takes 
place  exclusively  within  the  human  body.  The  nmltiplication  and 
dissemination  of  them  have  no  immediate  dependence  on  difier^ 
enoes  of  medium;  but  wherever  human  beings  can  cross  one 
another's  path,  to  the  siisceptihle  or  unprotected  person  these  spe- 
citic diseases  may  be  communicated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seeiuB 
really  to  be  the  fact  that  the  cholera  poison  (and  probably,  also, 
typhoid  fever  poison  and  ilysentoi-y),  if  it  can  at  all  be  multiplied 
wirliin  the  body,  almost  certainly  has  its  great  centres  of  multipli- 
cation flsewhere ;  namely,  in  thoe&  avoidable  foci  of  corruption 
where  excrement  accumulates  and  deeaj's.  Military  authorities 
onght  to  remember  this  fact.  They  have  had  abundant  evidence 
of  it  in  the  old  eamjiing  grounds  of  the  Indian  army,  as  well  ae 
when  following  the  route  and  encamping  on  the  ground  previously 
occupied  by  retreating  armies.  For  disseminating  the  disease  and 
niultiplyiug  the  poison,  foulness  of  medium  seems  indispensable; 
and  it  is  no  ordinary  fonlness  which  will  impart  to  air,  food,  or 
water  the  Zymotic  action  of  decomposing  excrement.  The  com- 
mon taint  is  something  specific.  Therefore,  as  regards  cholera,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  immigration  of  infected  piereone 
might  occur  to  a  very  great  extent  wilhont  exciting  epidemic  out- 
breaks, if  such  immigration  were  only  made  into  places  of  irre- 
proachable sanitary  conditions,  especially  as  regards  water  supply 
and  the  continuous  removal  of  house  refnse  or  camp  filth.  (Com- 
pare t>inioii  in  his  public  health  reports — especially  second  and/lnrd 
— relative  to  the  people  of  England ;  also  Pcttenkofer,  Acland,  and 
Thiersch,  as  quoted  by  Simon,  p.  3  of  his  (AW  report,  1860.) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MANAGEMENT  OS  KPIDEMIC8;  AND  ON  PROCEEDINGS  WHICH  ARE  AD- 
VIBABLB  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  PLAOBB  ATTACKED  OR  THREATENED  BY 
BPIDEHIC   DISEASES. 


The  practical  questions  immediately  involved  in  the  expositjon 
wh.ich  liaa  been  given  of  the  nature  of  Zymotic  dieeases  in  general, 
and  of  tlie  miasmatic  order  of  tlicse  diaeaaea  in  particular,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  statement,  namely:  That  it  is  possible  to 
extinguish  the  greater  number  of  epidemic  diseases,  however  in- 
tense or  abundant  may  be  the  atmospheric  or  other  agencies  which 
constitute  their  potential  causes,  by  remembering, — (1.)  That  the 
living  body  of  tlie  diseased  persons  is  the  soil  on  which  the  com- 
mnnicable  disease  breeds  the  poison  by  which  the  specific  disease 
-is  multiplied  and  propagated:  (2.)  That  excretions  from  an  infected 
person,  especially  such  excretions  as  are  immediately  related  to  or 
flow  from  parts  aftected  with  specific  lesions,  probably  contain  the 
most  active  elements  of  the  specific  poison  by  which  the  disease 
may  be  disseminated:  (3.)  That  such  active  elements,  germs, 
poisons,  miasma,  gases,  or  noxious  agents,  may  contamiuate  the 
drinking-waters  of  a  district,  or  may  infect  the  atmosphere,  or  lie 
dormant  for  variable  and  unknown  periods  of  time,  just  as  seeds 
dry  np  and  preserve  their  vital  properties;  (4.)  To  follow  out  zeal- 
ously the  hygienic  measures  which  flow  from  these  statements,  ami 
60  prevent  the  propagation  of  specific  diseases:  (5.)  To  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  the  blood  of  every  individual  in  that  state  which 
bIikII  prevent  these  poisons  from  finding  the  conditions  of  their 
development  within  the  body:  (6.)  That  these  ends  are  to  he  at- 
tained on  the  one  hand  by  preventing  the  production  of  fermenta- 
ble matter  in  or  out  of  the  body;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  promote 
ing  its  removal  and  chemical  destruction  or  decomposition,  when 
it  is  inevitably  generated,  and  by  a  free  supply  of  pure  air,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  that  air  to  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  the 
condition  of  the  individuals  will  allow  it  to  be  safely  inhaled.  Pre- 
ventive measures  baaed  upon  these  principles  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  much  so  that  the  most  eminent  members  of  tlie 
medical  profession  in  London  and  elsewhere  concur  in  the  views 
and  opinions  of  Dr.  William  Budd,  unanimously  cherishing  the 
maxim,  that,  "excejit  under  the  pressure  of  great  military  straits, 
no  army  ought  ever  to  suffer  on  a.  large  scale  from  this  great  group 
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of  commmii cable  dieeasee,  and  CBpecially  such  as  are  dissemiDated 
by  intestinal  disoharges." 

The  t'ollowing  detail  of  proceedings  ad^nsable  to  be  taken  in 
plaeee  attaeked  or  threatened  by  epidemic  diseaaes  are  given  mainly 
from  a  memorrtudum  drawn  up  by  John  Simon,  Esq.,  tbe  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Counei!,  and  published  in  bis  Third  Report  on 
tf'f  Public  Hoilffi  in  Ewjlund,  in  1860 : 

1.  Wherever  tliere  is  prevalence  or  threatening  of  cholera,  diph- 
theria, typhus,  or  any  other  epidemic  disease,  it  is  of  more  than 
common  importance  tliat  the  powers  conferred  by  tbe  Nuisances 
Removal  Acta,  and  by  variou.s  other  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
Public  Health,  be  vigorously,  but  at  tbe  same  time  judiciously  ex- 
ercised by  those  in  whom  they  are  vested;  and  with  regard  to 
armies,  that  the  instnictions  relative  to  the  guidance  of  the  Medi- 
cal Officer  in  sanitary  matters,  contained  in  the  Army  Hef/nlalions, 
be  duly  carried  out,  on  the  principle  that  the  executive  should  act 
onder  authority,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  required  meaeuree 
efficiently. 

2.  If  the  danger  be  considerable,  it  will  be  expedient  that  the 
local  authorities  in  civil  life,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  armies, 
brigades,  divisions,  and  regiments  in  military  life,  avail  themselves, 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  medical  advice  within  their  reach,  in 
taking  measures  of  prevention  and  protection  against  the  spread  of 
cjiidemic  influences. 

3.  Measures  of  precaution  for  prevention  and  protection  are 
equally  proper  for  all  classes  of  society,  civil  and  military.  But  it 
is  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  poorer  civil  population — therefore 
chiefly  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  towns,  and  at  the  laborers"  cot- 
tages of  country  districts — that  local  authorities  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  tbe  utmost  vigilance,  and  to  proffer  information  and  advice. 
Common  lodging-houses,  and  houses  which  are  sublet  in  several 
small  holdings,  always  require  particular  attention. 

4.  Wherever  there  is  accumulation,  stink,  or  sonkage  of  house 
refuse,  or  of  other  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  nuis- 
ance should  as  promptly  as  possible  be  abated,  and  precaution 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  it  recur.  Especially  all  complaints  which 
refer  to  sartrs  and  drains,  or  to  fold  ditches  and  fondiiig  of  drainage, 
or  to  iiegkft  of  scacetiging,  should  receive  immediate  attention.  The 
tro/ii'itig  of  house  drains  and  si:i/iS,  and  the  state  of  ccssjtools  and 
miitdais,  should  be  carefully  seen  to.  In  slaughter-houses,  and  other 
places  where  beasts  are  kept,  strict  cleanliness  should  be  enforced. 

5.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  harm  which  sometimes  arises 
from  disturbing  heaps  of  offensive  matter,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
combine  the  use  of  chemical  disinfectants  with  such  means  as  are 
tukeu  for  tlie  removal  of  tilth;  and  in  cases  where  removal  is  for 
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le  time  impossiliie  or  inexpedient,  the  filtli  should  always  be  dia- 

infet'tod.     Diyinffction  is  likewise  desirable  for  uDpavcd  earth  close 

to  dwellings,  if  it  be  sodden  with  slops  and  filth.     Generally,  where 

cholera  or  typhoid  fever  is  in  a  house  or  barrack,  hospital  or  hut, 

the  privies  especially  require  to  be  disinfected. 

^^  6.  Sources  of  water  supjily  should  be  carefully  and  efficiently  es- 

^BDiiDcd.     Those  of  them  which  are  in  any  way  tainted  by  animal 

1^^  vegetable  refuse — above  all,  thuee  into  which  there  ia  any  leak- 

rgge  or  filtration  from  sewers,  drains,  cesspools,  or  foul  ditches — onght 

no  longer  to  be  drunk  from.     "^Iiere  the  disease  is  cholera,  diar- 

rhtpa,  or  typhoid  fever,  it  ia  especially  essential  that  no  foul  water 

be  drunk, 

7.  The  washing  and  lime-whidng  of  uncleanly  premises  (houses, 
liuts,  hospitals,  barrack  guard-rooms,  and  the  like),  especially  of 
euch  as  are  densely  or  multifariously  occupied,  should  he  pressed 
witli  all  pi'acticable  despatch. 

8.  Overcrowding  should  be  prevented.     Especially  where  disease 
begun,  the  sick-room  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  free  from 

^ftwns  who  are  not  of  use  or  comfort  to  the  patient. 

9.  Ample  ventilation  should  be  enforced.  Window  frames  should 
be  seen  to,  (1.)  That  they  nuiy  he  made  to  open,  if  not  so  made ;  and 
(2.)  That  they  be  kept  sufficiently  open.    Especially  where  any  kind 

[  of  specific  disease,  conimunieahle  hy  infection  of  the  air,  has  begun, 
it  is  essential,  both  for  patients  and  for  persons  who  are  about  them, 
that  llio  sick-room  and  the  sick-house  or  hospital  be  constantly  and 
t'fticicntly  traversed  by  streams  of  fresh  air.  This  is  especially 
necfssary  at  night,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  efficient 

11     ventilation  even  ut  some  real  or  imaginary'  expense  of  comfort. 

■^  10.  The  cleanest  domestic  habits  should   be  enjoined.     Refuse 

^^latlers  should  never  be  sntiered  to  remain  or  to  linger  within  the 
dwelling,  hospitid,  barrack-room,  or  hut.  Such  refuse  must  at  once 
hf  removed,  and  at  once  disposed  of,  or  cast  into  the  receptacle 
pi\»vided  for  it.     All  things  or  utensils  which  have  to  be  disin- 

V     finRted  or  cleansed  should  always  be  disinfected  or  cleansed  without 

M.  With  regard  to  material  substances  discharged  or  separated 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  speeial  precautions  of  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  are  necessary.  Among  diweliarges  or  substances  sepa- 
rated from  Ihc  body  which  it  is  proper  to  treat  as  capable  of  com- 
niuniciUing  disease,  are  those  which  come,  in  cases  of  sm&ll-pox, 
tWim  the  afleeted  skin  ;  in  cases  of  cholera  and  tyjihoid  fever,  from 
the  iiitesliniil  canal :  in  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  maligna, 
(Witn  tlie  Dose  and  throat,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  and 
the  iuiigs  saturating  clothes;  likewise,  in  eases  of  eruptive  fevers, 
IvtwU'H,  scarhttina,  rotheln,  typhus,  and  tlte  like,  the  general  exha- 
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latioD?  of  the  sick,  nnd  eBpeoittlly  ho  of  the  convalescing,  probably 
in  connection  with  the  desquamation  of  the  skin.  The  caution 
wliich  is  necPHBary  with  regard  to  such  matters  must  of  course  ex- 
tend to  whatever  may  hu  imbued  witli  them :  so  that  bedding, 
einthiug,  towels,  and  other  articles  which  have  been  in  iiae  by  the 
sick,  do  not  become  sources  of  mischief,  either  in  the  house  (o  which 
they  belong,  or  in  houses  to  which  they  are  conveyed.  Moreover, 
in  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  the  evacuations  should  bo  regarded 
as  capable  of  enmmunicating  a  similarly  specific  and  infection8 
pm|iorty  to  any  night-soil  with  which  they  may  be  mingled  in 
privies,  drains,  or  cesspools  (Thirkscji),  This  danger  of  multiply- 
ing tlie  rsources  of  communicating  disease  must  be  guarded  against 
by  the  chemical  deatruction,  decomposition,  or  disinfection  of  all 
the  intestinal  evacuations  as  soon  as  they  are  passed  from  the 
bowels,  and  eertuiiily  before  they  are  thrown  away,  and  so  "  let 
Icvose  upon  the  world."  Above  all,  they  must  never  be  cast  where 
they  can  run  or  souk  into  sources  of  drinking  water. 

12.  All  reasonable  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disseminate  dis- 
enee  by  the  unnecessary  association  of  persons  auftering  from  the 
specific  communicable  diseases,  either  with  healthy  persons,  or  in 
wards  of  hospitals  where  patients  suffering  with  other  diseases  are 
being  treated.  This  care  is  requisite,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
fiiek-house,  ward,  hospital,  or  ship,  hnt  likewise  with  regard  to  day 
schools,  places  of  public  resort,  courte-^of  justice,  and  other  places 
where  members  of  many  difterent  households  are  accustomed  to 
meet 

13.  Where  dangerous  conditions  of  residence  cannot  he  promptly 
remedied,  it  will  be  best  that  the  inmates,  while  unattacked  by  dis- 
ea;se,  remove  to  some  safer  lodging.  If  disease  begins  in  housed 
where  the  sick  person  cannot  be  rightly  circumstanced  and  tended, 
medical  advice  ought  to  decide  on  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  re- 
moving him  to  an  infirmary  or  hospital.  In  extreme  cases,  special 
infirmaries  njay  become  necessary  for  the  sick,  or  special  bouses  of 
refuge  for  the  endangered. 

14.  The  questions  of  quarantine  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  oir- 
cumslanccs  of  the  special  case,  the  preceding  principles  being  "kept 
in  view, 

15.  Privation,  as  predisposing  to  disease,  may  require  special 
measures  of  relief. 

16.  In  certain  cases  special  medical  arrangements  are  uecessaiy. 
For  instance,  as  cholera  in  this  country  almost  always  begins  some- 
what gradually,  in  the  comparatively  tractable  form  of  what  is  called 
"premonitory  diarrluea,"  it  is  essential  that,  where  cholera  is  epi- 
demic, arrangements  should  he  made  for  atfurding  medical  relief 
without  delay  to  persons  attacked  even  slightly  with  looseness  oP 
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the  bowels.  So  again,  where  small-pox  ia  the  prevailing  disease,  it 
ia  esaeotial  that  all  unvaccinated  persona  {iinlesa  they  previously 
have  had  riniall-pox)  should  very  promptly  be  vact-iuated;  and  re- 
vacciiiation  ehoiild  also  be  offered,  both  to  peraons  above  puberty 
who  have  not  been  vaticinated  since  childhood,  and  to  younger 
persona  whoae  marka  of  vaecinution  are  unsfltisfiicfory. 

17.  It  ia  always  to  be  deairt-d  that  the  people  should,  as  tar  as 
pOflsible,  know  what  real  precautiona  they  can  take  agaiust  the  dia- 
eaae  wbich  threatens  thera;  what  vigilance  is  needful  with  regard 
to  its  oarty  symptoma:  and  what,  if  any,  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  forgiving  modical  asriiatance  within  the  district.  Eape- 
cially  in  the  caae  of  small-pox  or  of  cholera,  such  information  ought 
to  be  sproad  abroad  by  means  of  printed  bills  or  placards.  In  any 
e^se  whfrti  dmigor  is  grfat,  houae  to  house  visitation,  or  personal 
inspection  of  all  by  discreet  and  competent  persona,  may  be  of  the 
utmost  service,  both  in  quieting  unreasonable  alarm,  and  in  leading 
or  assisting  the  less  educated  and  the  destitute  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion to  do  what  is  needful  for  safety. 

18.  These  memoranda  relate  Ui  occasions  of  emergency.  The 
measures  snggcsted  must  be  regarded  as  of  an  exfeniporaneous 
kind.  Permanent  provisions  fur  securing  Public  Jleaitb  have  not 
been  in  expresa  terms  insiated  on.  In  proportion  as  a  district  or 
number  of  individuals,  such  as  an  army  or  a  regiment,  are  habitu- 
ally well  cared  for  by  its  sanitary  autlioritiea,  the  more  formidable 
emergencies  of  epidemic  diaeaae  are  not  likely  to  arise. 

Ab  addenda  to  these  memoranda,  the  following  rulea,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  is  enjoined  by  the  government  of  the  Loudon  Fever 
noflpita],  might  well  be  adopted  under  similar  circumstancea  in 
military  and  in  civil  hospitals: 

1.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sick  and  their  atteudanta 
that  there  be  a  constant  admission  of  fresh  air  into  the  room,  and 
e8i>eraally  about  t!ie  patient's  bed,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  tlie 
wind  from  blowing  directly  on  the  patient. 

2.  Attention  to  cleanliness  is  indispensable.  The  linen  of  the 
patJeut  should  be  often  changed,  and  the  dirty  clothes,  &c.,  imme- 
diately put  into  fresh  cold  water,  and  afterwards  well  washed.  The 
floor  of  the  room  must  be  cleansed  every  day  with  a  mop,  and  all 
discharges  from  the  patient  immediately  removed,  and  the  utensils 
washed. 

3.  Nurses  and  attendants  ought  to  endeavor  to  avoid  the  patient's 
breath  and  the  vapor  from  the  discharges. 

4.  Visitors  must  not  go  near  to  the  sick,  nor  remain  with  them 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  :  they  should  not  swallow  their 
spittle,  but  clean  the  mouth  and  nostrils  when  they  leave  the  room. 

5.  No  dependence  must  be  placed  on  vinegar,  camphor,  or  other 
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Huppospcl  preventives,  wlucli,  without  attcntioii  to  cleanlineas  and 
admission  of  I'l-esh  air,  are  not  only  uaelese,  but  by  their  strong  smell 
render  ir  impossible  to  perceive  when  the  room  is  filled  with  bad  air 
or  noxiouM  vapnrs. 

Processes  of  D  is  infection. — These  processes  have  been  recommended 
by  I'mluiirtDr  MilltT,  of  King's  College,  London.  They  ounnot  sup- 
ply the  place  of  (.'leanliiiei*H,  ventiliitioii,  and  drainage.  They  are 
artificial,  and  are  used  for  exceptioiiiil  pnrpnaes,  the  great  natural  dis- 
infectant being /rc.s/i  fl(V,  abundantly  and  uninterruptedly  supplied. 

1.  For  purposes  of  artificial  disinfection,  the  agents  wliicii  most 
commonly  prove  useful  are,  chloride  of  lime,  quicklime,  Condy'a 
manganic  compounds,  and  carbolic  acid.  Metallic  salts,  especially 
perchloride  of  iron,  sniphate  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  are  under 
eome  circumstances  applicable.  In  certain  eases  chlorine  gaa  or 
Biilphnrous  acid  gas  may  aflvantagcously  be  used ;  and  in  certain 
other  cases  powdered  charcoal  or  fresh  earth. 

2.  If  perchloride  of  iron  or  chloride  of  zinc  be  used,  the  common 
concentrated  solution  may  be  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  Sulphate  of  iron  or  chloride  of  lime  may  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  taking  care  that  the 
water  completely  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  has  the  chloride 
of  lime  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  Condy'e  stronger  fluid  (red) 
may  be  diluted  with  fifty  times  its  bulk  of  water;  his  weaker  fluid 
(green)  with  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  water.  \\Tiere  the  matters  re- 
quiring to  be  disinfected  are  matters  ha\'ing  an  oftensive  smell,  the 
disinfectant  should  be  used  till  the  smell  ^as  entirely  ceased. 

3.  In  the  ordinary  ftiipli/iny  of  prkii's  or  irsspoots,  use  may  be 
made  of  perchloride  of  iron,  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  But  where  disease  is  present,  it  is  best  to  use  chloride  of 
lime  or  Condy's  fluid.  "Where  it  is  desirable  to  disinfect  betbre 
throwing  away  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  persons  sufl'er- 
ing  from  certain  diseases,  the  diaiufeclant  should  be  put  into  the 
uighl-stoul  or  bed-pan  when  about  to  be  used  by  the  patient. 

4.  Heaps  o/mantirc  or  of  other /f(A,  if  it  be  impossible  or  inexpe- 
dient to  remove  tliem,  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  with  the  layer  of  freshly  burnt  vegetable  charcoal  in 
powder.  Freshly  burnt  lime  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  is 
lees  ett'eetuttl  than  charcoal.  If  neither  charcoal  nor  lime  be  at 
hand,  the  filih  should  be  covered  with  a  layer,  some  inches  thick, 
of  clean  dry  eai-tU. 

5.  £arfh  nmr  dwellings,  if  it  has  become  offensive  or  foul  by  the 
soakage  of  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  should  be  treated 
on  the  same  plan. 

6.  Ih-aitis  and  Dikhes  are  best  treated  with  chloride  of  lime,  or 
witli  Condy's  fluid,  or  with  perchloride  of  iron.     A  pound  of  good 
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chloride  of  limp  will  generally  well  suffice  to  disiul'ect  1000  gal- 
lons of  running  sewage :  but  of  course  the  quantity  of  disinfectant 
required  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  filth  in  the  fluid  to  be 
disinfected. 

7.  Jjinen  and  waahing  apparel,  requiring  to  be  disinfected,  should, 
without  delay,  be  aet  to  soak  in  water  containing,  pir  gallM,  about 
an  ounce  either  of  chloride  of  lime  or  of  Oondy's  red  fluid :  the 
latter,  aa  not  being  corrosive,  ia  preferable.  Or  the  articles  in 
question  may  be  plunged  at  once  into  boiling  water,  and  after- 
wards, when  at  wash,  be  actually  boiletl  in  the  washing  wat«r. 

8.  Woollens,  hedii'mg,  or  eloth'mg,  which  cannot  be  waslied,  may  be 
disinfected  by  exposure  for  two  or  more  hours  in  chambers  con- 
structed for  tlie  purpose,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  210°  to 
250°  Fahr. 

9.  For  the  disinfection  of  interiors  of  houses,  the  ceilings  and  walls 
should  be  whitewashed  with  quicklime.  The  wood-work  should 
be  well  cleansed  with  soap  und  water,  and  Bubseqnently  washed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  about  two  ounces  to  the  gallon. 

10.  A  room  no  longer  occupied  may  bo  disinfected  by  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  or  chlorine  gas, — the  first  by  burning  in  the  room  an 
ounce  or  two  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  pipkin;  the  second  by  set- 
ting in  the  i-oom  a  dish  containing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely 
powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  over  which  is  poured  liiilf  a 
pint  of  muriatic  acid,  previimsly  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water.  In  either  case  the  doors,  chimney,  and  windows  of  the 
room  must  be  kept  carefQlly  closed  during  the  process,  which  lasts 
for  several  hours. 


CnAPTER    V. 

DETAn.BD    DKHCRIPTION    OF    THE    MIASMATIC   OltDSR    OF    ZYMOTIC 

Uti^KASES. 


Section  I. — Eruptive  Fevers. — Exanthemata, 

SMALL-POX— Vflrfoia. 

Definition,— S»(l7/^por  in  man  is  ihe  product  of  a  specific  and  palpable 
morli'iil  poison ,  which  is  reprodttced  and  multiplied  during  Ihe  course  of 
the  malarlg.  After  a  drjinifc  period  of  inciiliation  a  remittent  feocr  is  estab- 
lished, and  followed  h;/  an  crnpHon  on  the  skin,  and  sometimes  on  the  mu- 
cous Bitrfaces,  irifh  other  concomitant  and  occasionally  succeedlnq  affec- 
Holts.     The  eruption  on  the  skin  pusses  through  the  stages  of  pimple, 
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vancle.y  pustule,  scoh,  and  h-avts  marks  or  cicatrices  ow  ils  site.  The 
diaease  rvvs  a  dtfinitc  eaiirse,  and,  as  a  rule,  exhausts  Che  susci'fiUhiliti/  nf 
thf  ronstifiif'im  lo  anolhrr  attack. 

Pathology —Tile  thtory  regarding  the  development  of  small-pox 
ia,  that  a  specilic  poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and 
after  a  given  period  of  latency  gives  rise  to  "  primary  fever," 
whieh  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  till  the  eniptifui  ajipeyrs,  when 
the  fever  for  the  most  part  remits.  The  secondary  or  specific  action 
of  tho  poison  of  smuil-pox  raiikes  itself  obvious  by  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,  and  also  sometimes  on  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  eyes, 
iioee,  mouth,  fauccR,  and  great  intestine.  The  eruption  runs  a 
givcu  course — namely,  pimjtk,  lYsicfe,  and  pustule — and  wlien  fully 
out,  or  at  its  height,  the  febrile  phenomena,  whifb  bad  remitted, 
return,  and  give  rise  to  what  is  termed  the  seeomUrt/ fever.  The 
occasionally  succeeding  morbid  conditions  arc  inUummatiou  of  the 
various  tissues  of  the  lungs,  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  lastly,  of 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  body  generally,  which  often  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  endless  number  of  iibscessea. 

The  occurrence  of  fever  preceding  the  secondary  or  specific 
actions  of  the  poison,  or  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  has  scarcely 
on  exception,  and,  iudeed,  in  some  instances  it  has  been  of  so  severe 
a  character  as  to  have  defltroyed  the  patient  on  the  first  ouset. 
The  remission  or  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  constant  in  mild  cases, 
but  in  the  severer  fomia  of  the  confluent  small-pox  it  sometimes 
runs  ou,  and  is  eonstant.  The  recurrence  of  the  "  secondary  fever," 
and  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever  in  severe  cases  at  the  time  of  the 
maturation  of  the  pock,  is  also  constant.  The  cause  of  this  secon- 
dary attack  has  long  been  a  difiiculty  in  the  pathology  of  small- 
pox. Some  attribute  the  fever  to  the  apecitic  nature  of  the  disease, 
while  others  consider  it  to  result  from  the  maturation  of  the  pus- 
tules, and  to  be  a  sJippurativc  fever — symptomatic,  and  dependent 
upon  the  local  affection. 

Another  constant  phenomenon  in  the  development  of  small-pox 
IB,  that  the  secondary  actions  of  the  poison  occasion  a  peculiar  erup- 
tion. There  arc  a  few  rare  exceptions,  which  constitute  a  varietyJ 
of  small-pox  sometimes  noticed  as  the  "  i'ariol(Esliiecnipliojie.''  The 
aflection  of  Hie  mucous  membranes  is  often  wanting  in  mild  cases, 
thoTigli  rarely  absent  in  severe  ones.  The  poison  is  also  apt  to  set 
upmany  tertiary  actions,  as  inflammation  ofthelungs,  of  the  urinary 
organs,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Generally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  erui)tion  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  type  and  character  of  the  fever,  while 
the  type  and  character  of  the  fever  may  be  modiiied  by  the  organic 
functions  and  condition  of  the  blood,  especially  as  induced  by  vac- 
dnation. 
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The  development  of  small-pox  is  traceable  through  certain  stages, 
namelj', — Ist.  The  stage  or  period  of  ineubation ;  2d.  The  febrile 
stage,  or  jierind  of  primary  fever;  3d.  The  exudative  stage,  or 
period  during  which  tlie  ernptiou  appears  and  becomes  fully  devel- 
oped ;  4th.   The  suppurative  stage,  or  period  of  secondary  fever. 

As  the  eruption,  or  formation  of  the  small-pox  pustule,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  marked  dmracteristic  of  the  disease,  it  requires  par- 
ticular description.  It  has  itself  certain  definite  stages  in  ita 
development  It  runs  a  given  course  of  about  eleven  days,  and  in 
iu  progress  undergoes  many  mutations.  It  is  at  first  a  pimple, 
then  a  vesicle,  then  a  pustule,  ami  lastly  it  forms  the  scab  or  t-rust 
These  various  changes  form  so  many  siatlia  of"  unequal  duration. 
The  first,  or  stage  of  pimple,  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours ;  the  second,  or  vesicular  stage,  four  days ;  the  pustular  stage, 
three  days;  while  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  scabbing,  lasts  three  days 
more,  making  the  whole  duration  of  the  normal  pustule  fen  or 
eleven  ilays.  There  are  vai-iefies,  however,  of  this  disease,  in  which 
the  forriialion  of  the  pustule  is  irregular,  as  in  the  forifufnl  and  horn 
smnll-pox.  In  the  latter  the  two  last  stages  are  singularly  short- 
ened, or  absent  altogether. 

When  tlie  eruption  in  amall-pox  is  of  the  distinct  variety,  its  first 
appearance  cousista  of  a  number  of  small  red  pimples,  about  the 
size  of  II  pin's  head,  more  or  less  numerous,  but  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  and  seareely  salient  On  the  second  or 
thii-d  day  of  the  eruption  the  second  stage  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  pustules  c-onimenees  ;  and  a  small  vesicle,  which  gradually 
enlarges,  bound  down  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  or  umbilicokd, 
forms  on  the  apex  of  each  pimple,  and  contains  a  clear  whey- 
colored  fluid.  This  vesicular  stage  lasts  about  four  days,  when  the 
vesicle  maturates  or  "ripens"  into  a  pustule.  This  process. is  so 
gradual  that,  if  you  examine  the  pustule  closely  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  you  may  see,  at  least  in  many,  two  colors,  viz.,  a  central 
whitish  disc  of  lymph,  set  in,  or  surrounded  by,  a  circle  of  yellow- 
ish pnrifbrm  matter,  "  Li  truth,  there  is  in  the  centre  a  vesicle, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  pus,  so  that  you  may  puncture  the  vesi- 
cular [lortion,  and  empty  its  contents,  without  letting  out  any  of 
the  pus  ;  or  you  may  puncture  the  part  containing  the  pus.  and  let 
thai  out  without  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  vesicle.  The  vesi- 
cles have  even,  by  careful  dissection,  been  taken  out  entire" 
(Watson).  The  ailherence  of  the  altered  cuticle  to  the  cutis  at 
some  points,  and  its  separation  at  others,  produces  the  little  com- 
partments or  dissepiments  spoken  of  by  some  writers.  These 
cavities  are  usually  irregular  in  shape ;  and  all  who  have  examined 
these  multilocular  cavities  agree  in  describing  the  existence  <lf  a 
white  substance  in  them,  of  the  consistence  of  pulp  or  thick  mucus, 
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and  which  at  tiret  was  euppoeed  to  he  the  specific  eKudation  of 
Bmnll-pox.     It  is  dow  ascertained  that  it  is  no  psendo-niembraiie, 

but  is  composed  of  tfhe  deeper  and  softeimd  layers  of  the  epidermis. 
Tide  "  disc"  of  aoftened  epidermis  covers  the  iuterior  of  the  pua- 
tnle,  and  extends  from  the  centre  to  the  raised  circumference  of 
the  pustule  in  diverging  rays,  forming  part  of  six  or  eight  cham- 
bers of  nearly  equal  size.  In  t.ho  structure  of  this  disc  the  follow- 
ing elements  are  distinguishable  from  without  inwards, — (1.)  Large 
fiat  cells;  (2.)  Largo  cells  not  so  flat,  but  more  globular,  with 
nuclei ;  (3.)  Nearest  the  cutis  are  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  reU 
mneosum  (fincBY,  Gluuk,  Ravkr,  Gcstav.  Simo\,  besides  other  ob- 
servers of  more  early  date).  Will  not  some  delicate  process  of 
organic  analysis  toll  us  what  the  actire  prinriple  of  the  apecitic  virus 
of  smalUpos  is, — if  it  be  capable  of  being  so  determined?  While 
the  maturation  of  the  vesicle  into  a  pustule  is  going  on,  a  damask- 
red  ai-eohi  forms  around  each  pustule ;  and  as  the  vesicle  fills,  the 
whole  face  swells,  and  often  to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  eyelids 
are  closed.  Wliile  the  maturation  is  complete,  the  "hriile,"  which 
bound  down  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  niptures,  and  the  pustule 
now  becomes  sphemidal  or  acn»tmttt&/.  About  the  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption  a  dark  spot  is  seen  on  the  top  of  each  pustule.  At  that 
spot  the  cuticle  ruptures,  allowing  matter  to  exude,  which  concretes 
into  a  scab  or  crust ;  and  dunng  this  process  the  pustule  shrivels 
and  dries  up.  The  crust  is  detached  between  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  days,  leaving  the  cutis  beneath  of  a  dark  reddish -brown 
hne — a  discolonitiim  which  lasts  many  days,  or  even  weeks.  On 
the  face,  however,  the  pustule  often  penetrates  or  burrows,  so  as  to 
cause  ulceration  of  the  rete  mucasiim,  leaving  a  permanent  cicatrix 
in  the  form  of  a  depression  or  "pit."  The  cicatrix  thus  formed, 
though  at  first  of  a  reddish-brow ii,  ultimately  becomes  of  a  dead 
white  color. 

The  small-pox  eruption  does  not  appear  over  the  whole  body  at 
once,  but  appears  in  three  successive  crops.  The  first  crop  covers 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  the  second  the  trunk,  while 
tlie  third  ftjjpears  on  the  lower  extremities.  There  is  usually  an 
iulen-al  of  several  hours  between  each  crop;  and  the  later  the  pus- 
tulca  are  in  appearing  on  the  trunk  aud  lower  extremities  than  oa 
the  face  and  nock,  by  so  much  the  later  they  are  in  maturating,  and 
in  disappearing  from  those  parts.  When  the  eruption  on  the  face  is 
declining,  that  upon  the  extremities  has  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  its 
height,  so  that  the  hands  aud  feet  are  theu  considerably  swollen. 
This  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign,  in  so  far  as  it  indicates 
a  certain  vigor  of  conwtilutiou. 

The  number  of  pustules  is  very  various,  sometimes  not  exceed- 
ing five  or  six  over  the  whole  body,  more  commonly  from  one  to 
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three  huiidred,  and  oecaBionally  amounting  to  several  thousands. 
It  haa  been  calculated,  if  ten  thousand  pustules  ho  counted  on  the 
body,  that  two  thouwand  at  least  will  he  found  on  the  face;  and 
ftij<;i>rdinjfly,  tlie  number  of  pustules  on  the  face  being  in  propor- 
tion, those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  furnish  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  patient. 

The  pustule  is  subject  to  many  irregularities,  both  as  to  its  form 
and  course;  which  give  rise  to  two  very  marked  varieties  of  the 
diflease,  namely,  the  confnvnt  and  the  horn  small-pox.  The  eonfta- 
eni  small-pox  difterd  from  the  distinct  small-pox  in  the  pimples  being 
small,  leas  prominent,  and  so  numerous  that  even  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  there  is  hardly  any  distinct  separation 
between  them.  The  vesicles  which  form  on  their  apiees  appear 
earlier,  and  their  diameters  increase  more  irregularly  than  in  the 
distinct  forms,  and  often  they  run  one  into  the  other.  The  pus- 
tules, likewise,  which  are  confluent,  either  remain  flat,  and  do  not 
rise,  or,  the  areolar  tissue  rupturing,  they  form  hirgehutltt;  or  blad- 
ders {variolcc  cori/tDlioma'),  and  are  nut  encircled  with  the  usual  red 
areola  round  their  base  ;  neither  do  their  fluid  contents  always  ac- 
quire the  yellow  color  and  thick  purulent  consistency  of  the  milder 
disease.  Their  crusts,  moreover,  are  soft,  and  do  not  fall  oft"  till 
many  days  after  the  usual  period,  or  not  till  tlie  eighteenth  or  twen- 
tieth day,  or  even  later.  \Vlien  the  desiccation  is  completed  and 
the  crust  detached,  a  deep  scar  or  pit,  sometimes  an  extensive  seam, 
remains,  and  shows  the  loss  of  substance  that  has  taken  place,  and 
how  destructive  has  been  the  process  beneath  these  crusts. 

The  koni  small-pox  is  a  variety  of  the  pustule,  and  is  by  much 
the  mildest  form  of  Uie  disease.  The  pustule  in  this  variety  passes 
through  the  stages  of  pimple  and  of  vesicle,  hut  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  ihiy  of  the  eruption,  instead  of  maturating,  the  pustule 
shrivels,  desiccates,  and  crusts,  and  the  disease  terminates  thi-ee 
or  more  days  earlier  tlian  in  the  usual  course,  and  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  secondary  fever.  This  is  the  form  of  the  disease 
which  so  usually  follows  after  vaccination. 

Many  other  varieties  have  been  described  hy  the  older  authors, 
which  arc  seldom  if  ever  now  seen — for  instance,  bhck  small-pox 
(Sydenham):  a  blood  swti/^/wj: (Mead);  asjliquovs  small-pox  {Yktesd), 
in  whicli  the  pustule  resembles  a  small  hollow  bladder,  hut  contains 
110  fluid.  There  is  one  variety,  however,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
called  the  ays/afHiie  or  pt'arl  pork  {rarioke  rri/stallinrs),  in  which  tlie 
vesicle  continues  transparent,  seldom  maturates,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  become  confluent.  Every  variety  of  the  eruption,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  severe,  may  he  intermixed  with  petcchiie.  8uch  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the 
eruption  is  concerned. 
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Tarietln  and  Symptom*  of  SmaU>Poz — The  species  of  small-pox  to 
be  described  are, — (1.)  The  Natural  SmaU-Pox;  (2.)  The  Inoculated 
SmaU-Pox;  (S.)  The  Smalt-Pox  after  Vaccination,  or  Varioloid,  Of 
these  in  their  order ;  and, 

1.  Ctf  the  Natural  Small-Pox. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species, — namely,  1st  The 
small-pox  without  eruption  {variolce  shie  eruptione);  2d.  The  distinct 
Btna.ll-'pox  (varioltEdiscreliE);  aud  3d.  The  confluent  amalUpox  (rariote 
eonjbientes). 

Symptom!  of  the  Small-Pox  withoot  Emption. — Sydenham  and 
Frank  observed  in  every  variolous  epidemic  that  some  few  per- 
sons who  have  not  previously  had  the  email-pox,  or,  according  to 
Frank,  have  neither  had  the  small-pox  nor  been  vaccinated,  are 
seized  during  the  time  the  small- pox  is  raging,  with  alt  the  symp- 
toms of  primary  variolous  fever,  which  having  subsided,  they  have 
a^rwards  been  found  insusceptible  of  the  disease.  Sydenham 
states  that  be  has  seen  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  attended  with  purple 
spots  and  bloody  urine, — and  hence  the  "variolEe  sine  eruptione" 
of  authors, — which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  present  day,  is  more 
usually  regarded  as  a  moditication  of  smali-pox,  probably  depend- 
ing on  the  influence  of  vaccination. 

Symptoms  of  the  fiiitisct  Bmall-Fox. — The  symptoms  of  variola  dis- 
cretcE,  or  of  distinct  small-pox,  may  be  divided  into /o((r  stages.  The 
Jirst  stage  comprises  the  period  of  incubation  or  of  latency — a  period 
of  time  which  varies  according  as  the  poison  has  been  introduceil 
by  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  tissues.  In  the  former  case,  or  in 
natural  small-pox,  for  example,  the  more  usual  time  of  latency  is 
from  ten  to  sixteen  days;  while  in  the  inoculated  small-pox  the 
period  of  latency  is  from  seven  to  nine  days,  the  extremes,  taking 
both  forms  of  the  disease,  being  from  five  to  twenty-three  days. 
Barensprung,  of  Berlin,  has  lately  recorded  a  most  interesting 
fact,  which  demonstrates,  in  a  more  striking  and  definite  manner, 
the  period  of  latency;  and  which  appears  to  be  similar  in  persons 
who  have  been  vaccinated  and  in  those  who  have  not.  He  ob- 
served seven'  cases  of  small-pox,  all  of  which  were  infected  from 
the  same  source  on  the  same  day.  In  all  of  them  the  outbreak 
occurred  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  day.  Some 
of  them  were  vaccinated  and  some  were  not  {Annakn  des  Charite 
Kranken,  vol,  xix,  p,  103),  The  second  stage  comprises  the  primary 
fever,  which  commences  with  tlie  disease,  and  terminates  with  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  third  stage  commences  with  the 
eruption,  and  terminates  with  the  appearance  of  the  secondary 
fever.  The  fourth  stage  commences  with  the  secondary  fever,  and 
includes  all  the  subsequent  phenomena. 
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Id  the  adult  tbe  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  mainly  to  be 
distinguiBbed  irom  those  of  the  first  stage  of  typhus,  or  other  febrile 
affections,  by  the  characteristic  ranges  of  temperature.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  tendency  to  vomiting,  and  to  pain  in  the  back, 
and  the  brain  is  oppressed,  as  indicated  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  or 
coma,  followed  occasionally  by  cODvulsions.  The  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  this  fever  is  four  days,  and  it  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack, 
or  be  preceded  by  some  days'  illness,  in  which  case  the  most  prom- 
inent and  characteiistic  symptoms  in  the  adult  are  severe  muscular 
pains  simulating  rheumatism,  especially  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  obstinate  vomiting,  foreboding  a 
severe  form  of  the  disease. 

On  the  fourth  day  inclusive  from  the  first  attack  of  the  primary 
fever,  sometimes  sooner,  and  hut  seldom  later,  the  eruption  ap- 
pears, and  the  third  stage  commences.  The  phenomena  of  the 
third  stage  are  as  a  calm  succeeding  to  a  etorm ;  for,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  the  fever  remits,  the  heat  abates,  the  affection 
of  the  head  subsides,  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  the  pulse  returns  to 
its  natural  standard,  and  consequently  the  febrile  phenomena  have 
altogether  disappeared  for  the  time.  A  temporary  defervescence  is 
thus  well  marked,  the  temperature  falling,  from  perhaps  106°  Fahr., 
progressively  downwards  to  100°  Fahr. 

The  number  of  pustules  varies,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
ease,  from  about  twenty  to  some  thousands.  They  appear  first  in 
minute  bright-red  specks  on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities, 
then  on  the  trunk,  and  lastly  on  tlie  lower  extremities,  and  run 
their  course  in  a  succession  of  crops.  They  undergo  the  various 
mutations  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  of  pustule  already  described. 
About  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  however,  or  when  the  eruption 
is  fully  out  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  pustules  on  the  face  begin 
to  maturate,  the  whole  face,  head,  and  neek  swell,  particularly  tlie 
eyelids,  which  often  close  and  blind  the  patient;  the  swollen  parts 
also  throb,  and  are  painful  when  touched.  The  intumescence  of 
these  parts  lasts  three  days,  during  which  the  spaces  between  the 
pustules  inflame,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  or  damask-rose  color;  and 
the  closer  this  resemblance  is  seen  to  be,  the  milder  will  be  the 
subsequent  affections. 

It  is  during  this  period  of  intumescence,  simultaneously  with  the 
renewed  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  and'  introductory  to  the  change 
taking  place  in  the  contents  of  the  pustule,  that  the  fever,  which 
had  remitted,  returns,  and  the  fourth  stage,  or  that  of  secondary 
fever,  commences — the  Fever  of  SujipwraHon.  This  stage,  in  cases 
of  ordinary  intensity,  is  marked  by  a  rise  of  temperature  to  a  coo- 
nderable  height,  by  a  £requent  poise,  sometimeB  by  a  rigor,  and  by 
flli^t  deliriom,  from  which  the  patient  is  eaaily  aroiued.    If,  how- 
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tvcr,  the  disease  he  of  greater  intensity,  htematuria,  hiemnptysis,  or 
a  hard  dry  coiiph,  are  added.  In  favorable  cases  the  swelling  of 
the  face,  the  redneas  of  the  intervening  spaces,  and  alao  this  secon- 
dary fever,  having  laated  from  tlie  eighth  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day,  subside,  and  the  puatule,  now  fully  ripe,  bursts  and  dischargea 
a  thin  yellow  matter,  which,  concreting  into  a  crust,  falls  otf  on  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day,  and  the  disease  terminates.  During 
this  somewhat  protracted  deferveBcenoe  the  temperature  sinks 
gradually,  to  rise,  perhaps,  for  the  third  time,  when  the  desiccMion 
takes  place. 

In  the  very  mild  variety  of  distinct  small-pox  which  was  wont  to 
be  named  tlie  "horn-pox,"  the  primary  fever  is  little  more  than  a 
febricula;  the  pustules  do  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  to  two  or  three 
hundred;  and,  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  pimple  and  of 
vesicle,  they,  on  the  eighth  day — ('.  c,  about  the  usual  time  of  ma- 
turation— shrivel,  desiccate,  and  crust.  The  secondary  fever,  often 
eo  filial,  does  not  recur,  so  that  the  convalescence  usually  commences 
on  the  eighth  day,  and  the  disease  is  terminated  on  the  eleventh. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  in  such  cases  the  pus  of  the  pustules 
was  absorbed,  but  it  appears  that  pus  does  not  form,  the  fluid 
always  renjaing  serous.  In  cases  of  any  degree  of  severity,  even 
in  the  diniind  smaU-pox,  the  poison  acts  not  only  on  the  skin,  but 
also  on  the  buccal  and  conjunctival  membranes,  and  produces  an 
exudation  on  those  i)artd.  This  additional  affection,  however,  does 
not  apjicar  to  aggravate  the  fever,  or  to  occasion  other  inconveni- 
ence than  what  Hrisea  from  the  local  disease.  The  buccal  eruption 
is  usually  preceded  and  ai-companied  by  soreness  of  the  throat  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  salivation;  hut  theae  eymp- 
toma  do  not  exceed  those  of  a  common  sore  tliroat.  The  exuda- 
tion upon  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  resolved  without  the 
formation  of  ulcers,  or  anything  that  can  he  considered  a  scab  or 
cicatrix.  The  exudationi'  which  form  within  the  eyelids  are  not 
attended  with  much  pain,  and  it  la  only  when  the  swelling  has  sub- 
sided that  the  mischief  which  sometimes  takes  place  is  discovered. 

A  peculiar  faint  and  sickly  odor,  of  a  "greasy,  disagreeable" 
kind,  and  quite  sui  ffiiieris,  emanates  from  the  small-pox  patient 
during  the  period  of  maturation  of  the  pustules.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  Dr.  Wataon  says  "one  might  name  the  disease  at 
once  by  the  smell."  \\nien,  however,  the  disease  as.sumes  an  un- 
favorable character,  and  threatens  a  fatal  termination,  the  face, 
which  ought  to  have  been  intuitiescent  on  the  eighth  day,  remains 
without  increase  of  size,  and  tlie  spaces  which  ought  to  have  in- 
flamed are  pale  and  white.  The  puatulee  also,  says  Sydenham, 
look  red.  and  continue  elevated  {even  after  death),  and  the  saliva, 
which  flowed  ticely  up  to  this  day,  suddenly  ceases,     At  this  eriti- 
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cal  period  the  eecoodary  fever,  iostead  of  its  usual  sthenic  character, 
may  asBQine  one  of  two  forms, — namely,  either  a  form  like  the 
second  stage  of  tj'phus,  with  brown  tongue,  freqnent  pulse,  and 
delirium;  or  the  patient  may  be  overwhelpied  with  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  poison,  and  sink  almost  without  experiencing  a 
reaction,  the  pulse  being  hardly  increased  in  frequency,  the  heat 
of  the  body  natural,  and  the  intellect  tmimpaired.  But  the  patient 
anffers  from  an  indescribable  restlessness,  an  inexplicable  anxiety, 
some  cough,  with  sickness,  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  and 
with  these  symptoms  he  dies. 

Bymptomi  of  th«  Conflnent  Small-Poz. — The  confluent  small-pox  is 
described  by  Sydenham  as  beginning  with  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  distinct  small-pox,  but  more  viuleut;  the  second 
stage,  or  primary  tever,  being  attended  with  more  sickness  and 
vomiting,  with  a  higher  temperature,  with  rigors,  with  more  severe 
muscular  pwn,  with  more  considerable  delirium,  and  in  children 
oElcn,  on  the  evening  before  the  eruption,  by  convulsions.  This 
fever  is  not  only  more  intense  than  iu  the  distinct  kind,  but  is  of 
shorter  duration,  and  more  tumultuous — the  eruption  appearing 
more  generally  on  the  third  day,  or  even  earlier;  and  the  sooner 
the  pustules  appear,  so  much  the  more  confluent  is  the  disease  that 
follows  likely  to  he.  The  eruption  is  often  preceded  by  an  exten- 
sive erythematous  or  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  the  pimples 
come  out  irregularly,  or  in  small  clusters,  like  measles,  and  are  less 
eminent  than  iu  distinct  smalUpox. 

When  the  third  or  eruptive  stage  is  formed,  the  primary  fever 
remits,  but  not  so  completely  as  in  the  distinct  kind,  for  the  pulse 
often  continues  frequent  (HO  to  120  in  a  minute), and  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  so  distinctly,  the  tongue  is  white,  and  even  the 
delirium  may  recur  iu  the  evening.  This  eruption  also  has  some 
remarkable  characters;  for  the  pustules, especially  those  of  the  face, 
do  not  rise;  they  are  more  irregular  and  flatter  in  their  forms;  and, 
trom  their  greater  number  and  contiguity,  run  into  each  other,  or 
are  confluent,  sometimes  forming  bullte  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  a  portion  of  healthy  skin  is  visible. 

Other  symptoms,  sometimes  seen  in  the  distinct  small-pox,  never 
fail  to  accompany  the  second  stage  of  confiuent  small-pox — namely, 
sore  throat  and  salivation.  The  tonsils  and  the  fauces  become  tumid 
and  red,  the  face  begins  to  swell,  and  then  the  salivary  discharge 
begins  either  with  the  eruption  or  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
The  discharge  of  saliva  is  at  first  thin  and  copious,  resembling  the 
ptyalism  of  mercury.  About  the  eighth  day,  however,  it  becomes 
vi8(»d,  and  is  expectorated  mth  difficulty;  while  in  bad  cases  it 
either  ceases  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  returns,  or  it  disappears 
altogether  abruptly ;  and  if  the  swelling  of  the  face  also  subsides 
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saddenly,  the  danger  is  great  Cbiklren  are  not  so  lialile  to  this 
nalivation  as  adults.  In  them,  however,  a  vicarious  diarrhtca  often 
appeurs,  but  not  constantly;  neither  does  it  occur  so  early  in  the 
dieeaee.  It  is  frequently  profuae,  and  otteu  proceeds  till  the  disease 
terminates.  Not  un frequently  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  impli- 
cated, even  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  brouchia.  There  is  cough, 
willi  hoarseness,  painful  expectoration,  and  sometimes  complete 
extinction  of  the  voice.     These  are  most  daugeroua  symptoms. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  and  the 
commencement  of  the  third  stngf,  although  the  fever  is  mitigated, 
it  does  not  allogether  subside,  defervescence  is  incomplete,  and  the 
afl'ectioii  of  the  head,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  greater  heat 
of  the  surface,  often  cuntitiue.  With  these  omiuous  symptoms  stilt 
present,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  or  the  eleventh  duy  of 
the  fever,  the  fourth  stage,  or  secondary  fever,  commences,  bring- 
ing with  it  new  sources  of  anxiety  to  the  physician  and  of  danger 
to  the  patient,  (iregoryand  Wataon  both  consider  the  eighth  day 
of  the  eruption  as  the  moat  perilous  day  of  the  disease.  Blood  often 
appears  in  the  urine  in  slight  and  sometimes  in  large  amount 
Renal  cylinilers  are  not  uncommon.  The  bladder  is  attected  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  and  there  is  incre:wed  mucus.  If  the  urine 
be  retained  in  torpid  and  semi-comatose  cases,  it  becomes  soon 
ammoniacal,  as  in  all  cases  with  catarrhal  cystitis  (Parkes  On  the 
Urine,  p.  262). 

"  The  confluent  small-pox,"  says  Sydenham,  "  does  not  in  the 
least  endanger  life  in  the  first  days  of  the  illness,  unless  there  hap- 
pens a  tiux  of  blood  from  the  urinary  passages,  or  from  the  lungs. 
Yet,  on  the  decline  of  the  disease,  or  on  the  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
eeventx'Ciilh,  or  twenty-tirst  days,  the  patient  is  often  brought  to 
euch  a  state  that  whether  he  will  live  or  die  is  equally  uneertaiu. 
He  is  first  endangered  on  the  eleventh  day  by  a  high  fever  (and  the 
highness  of  the  temperature  may  indicate  the  danger),  attended  with 
great  restlessness,  and  other  symptoms  which  ordinarily  prove  de- 
structive, unless  prevented  by  medicine.  But  should  the  pati^Qt 
outlive  this  day,  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  are  to  be  appre- 
hended, for  a  very  vehement  fit  of  restlessness  comes  on  every  day 
towards  evening,  and  there  is  tlte  greatest  difficulty  in  saving  him." 
The  disease  is  apt  to  prove  fatal  by  way  of  apucea,  after  the  eighth 
day ;  but  after  that  period  the  characters  of  asthenia  supervene. 

The  fatal  symptoms  of  the  fourth  stage  are,  the  absence  of  the 
usual  redness  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  non-intumescence  of 
the  fiice,  the  suppressed  salivation,  cough,  with  htemoptysis,  or 
ha^maturia,  and  great  reatiessnoss.  Sometimes  other  symptoms  are 
added  to  these,  as  a  brown  tongue,  delirium,  petechia;,  or  a  black 
Bpot  in  the  centre  of  eacli  pock,  scarcely  so  big  as  a  piu'a  head;  or 
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a  disposition  to  gangrene  in  the  large  vesiclce.  When  these  symp- 
toms are  present,  few  patients  survive  the  crisis.  Id  some  cases, 
however,  the  event  is  favorable,  and  the  patient  is  restored ;  but 
the  struggle  is  sharp,  and  the  convalescence  long.  In  its  progress 
an  endless  series  of  abscesses  may  form,  or  inflammation  of  a  joint 
may  take  place,  and  produce  lameness;  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
blindness,  otitis,  or  deafness  may  also  ensue;  while  the  deepiy- 
ecarred  face  is  a  lasting  record  of  the  severity  of  tlie  disease,  and  of 
the  great  danger  the  patient  has  sarvived. 

2.  Of  the  Inoculated  Small-Pox. 

Symptoms. — The  phenomena  which  result  from  the  introduction  of 
the  variolous  poison  by  means  of  the  cutis  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  that  occur  in  the  natural  small-pox ;  and  they  are  as 
follows :  On  the  day  after  the  operation  is  performed,  little  altera- 
tion is  discovered  in  the  punctured  part.  On  the  second  day,  how- 
ever, if  the  part  be  viewed  with  a  lens,  and  the  operation  has  suc- 
ceeded, there  generally  appears  an  orange-colored  stain  around  the 
incision,  while  on  the  fourtli  or  fifth  day  the  part  is  hard,  slightly 
inflamed,  and  itches,  and  a  vesicle  containing  scrum  is  formed  on 
it.  About  the  sixth  day  some  pains  and  stiffness  are  felt  in  the 
axilla,  symptoms  which  foretell  the  near  approach  of  the  fever  and 
the  favorable  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
vesicle  becomes  wore  developed  and  the  red  areola  forms  round  its 
base. 

The  operation  having  now  been  performed  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
days  (the  usual  period  of  latency  of  the  poison  when  so  inoculated), 
and  the  vesicle  ha^-ing  existed  tour  days,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
primary  fever  appear.  This  fever  lasts  three  or  four  days,  when 
tlie  general  eruption  follows,  now  called  the  secondary  eruption, 
the  pustules  coming  ont,  as  usual,  in  three  successive  crops,  on  the 
face,  trunk,  and  lower  extremities.  On  the  day  of  the  general 
eruption  the  primary  pustule,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  is  disteuded  with 
matter,  and  proceeds  on  its  course,  so  that  it  lias  scabbed  when  the 
secondary  eruption  was  only  about  to  maturate. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena,  however,  of  the  inoculated 
amall-pox  are  the  singular  mildness  of  the  fever  and  the  diminished 
number  of  the  pustules  of  the  secondary  eruption.  The  mildness 
of  the  fever  is  thus  instanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  of  the  London 
Foundling  Hospital :  "  Of  the  seventy-four  persons  whose  histories 
I  have  related,  though  inoculated  with  variolous  matter  in  different 
atatea,  although  prepared  is  so  different  a  manner,  and  a  great 
number  not  otherwise  prepared  than  by  an  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  not  one  of  them  were  disordered  enough  duriag  the  whole 
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progress  to  occafliou  the  least  anxiety  for  the  event;  not  one 
them  bad  tlioir  eyes  closed  a  single  diiy,  from  the  pustulea  being 
upon  the  eyes  or  near  tliem  ;  none  continued  in  bed  an  hour  longt-r 
than  tbey  would  have  done  iu  their  best  health." 

The  number  oi' pustules  is  subject  to  great  varieties,  but,  with  very 
few  esccptiotis.  \a  mui-h  less  than  in  the  natural  small-pox.  In  some 
cases  not  more  rhiin  two  or  three  appear;  occasionally  only  the  pri- 
mary pustule  is  seen  ;  but  more  generally  the  number  varies  from 
ten  to  two  hundred,  the  mean  being  thirty  or  forty.  Such  is  the 
general  course  of  the  iuoculated  sinull-pox.  In  a  few  inwtanoes, 
however,  the  disease  that  follows  this  operation  is  extremely  severe, 
and  in  a  still  smaller  number  it  ia  contiuent ;  and  in  either  case  tlie 
patieTit  is  perhaps  destroyed.  Many  theories  have  been  propounded 
to  exphiin  the  singular  mildness  of  the  inoculated  small-pox,  but 
none  of  them  are  Hiitiwfactorv- 

CompUcations  of  Small-Pox  and  Special  Korbid  Tendenciea. — Small-pox 
having  been  cliiefly  studied  previous  to  any  sound  knowledge  of 
morbid  anatomy,  or  of  morbid  poisons,  the  occiisionai  subsequent 
affections  of  the  disease  are  still  but  imperfectly  known.  About 
the  eighth  day  in  the  distinct  small-pox,  and  the  eleventh  day  in 
the  contluent  sniall-pox,  a  secoudary  fever  is  established,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new  series  of  phenomena  may  present  themselves  in  a 
few  severe  cases, — as  afi'eetions  of  the  lungs,  of  the  pleurte,  or  of 
both;  of  the  urinary  organs,  or  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  body 
generally.  It  ia  during  the  progress  of  this  stcomlary  feeer  that  fre- 
quent opportunities  occur  for  its  degeneration  into  a  fatal  type.  In 
such  cases  coniiilefe  defervescence  is  never  established  ;  but  lesions 
become  developed  whose  advent  is  capable  of  being  appreciated  by 
careful  records  of  morning  and  evening  temperature  during  the 
progress  of  this  J'cvirr  of  .<Uj)puration.  These  are  the  lertiai-y  offec- 
tions,  the  eruptions  and  the  fever  being  the  secondarii  effects  of  the 
specific  poison. 

The  most  frequent  affection  of  the  lungs  is  hjemoptj'sis,  but 
occasionally  inflammation  of  these  organs  takes  place,  genernlly  us 
pleuro-pueunionia.  The  mucous  membrane,  for  instance,  of  the 
trai^hea  is  fouud  olleu  covered  with  a  thick  seTiii-puruleut  muciform 
matter,  peculiar  to  small-pox,  irregular  or  honeycombed  at  its  free 
surface,  and  which  being  removed,  the  subjacent  tissue  is  found 
diffusely  inflamed.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  also  is  occasionally 
found  inflamed  in  every  degree,  even  to  purulent  intiltration.  The 
pleura  also,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  in- 
flammation, which  comes  on  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  for 
the  most  part  very  suddenly,  and  proceeds  rapidly  to  empyema, 
sometimes  desti-oying  the  patient  in  tliirty-six  hours.     The  iullam- 
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matioQ  of  the  jileura  does  not  merely  run  into  euppiirntion,  but 
takes  every  other  tbrm  to  whidi  it  is  ut  any  time  liable. 

Tlie  tertiary  action  of  the  variolous  poison  on  the  urinary  and 
genital  organs  is  socn  iu  the  freqiient  occurrence  of  hfematuria,  in 
the  owasional  formation  of  ahsceca  of  the  kidney,  in  the  oci'Urrenoe 
of  peripheric  and  pareuchymatous  orchitis,  and  in  ovaritis;  while 
its  action  on  the  nterua  is  manifest  from  menoniiagia  in  the  unim- 
pregnateii  stale,  and  by  frequeut  miecarriage  when  t}ie  patient  is 
parturient.  The  areolar  tisnue  of  the  body  generally  is  also  acted 
upon  by  thin  poison.  In  some  cases  examined  a  few  hours  after 
death  the  bodies  can  with  difficulty  be  laid  on  the  table,  the  skin 
being  detached  by  the  pressure  necessary  to  raise  them  ;  and  the 
«erous  coat  of  the  intestines  separates  from  the  mucous  and  muscu- 
lar coats  with  the  greatest  facility  for  many  feet,  and  apparently 
might  he  entirely  peeled  off'  In  some  cases  the  finger  can  be  thrust 
through  the  whIIm  of  tJie  heart  with  ease,  as  if  the  muscle  of  that 
I  organ  had  become  unnaturally  soft  and  broken  down.  This  affec- 
tion of  the  areolar  tissue  generally  is  seen  in  the  great  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  abscesses  on  the  suhaidenee  of  the  eruption  ;  for 
twen^,  thirty,  and  even  more  small  abseesaee  will  sometimes  form 
on  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body,  in  most  formidable  succession, 
and  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain  sanioua,  or,  only 
iu  a  few  instances,  laudable  pus. 

Pyogenic  Fever. — In  a  case  of  septica'mia,  occurnng  during  the 
course  of  eoniiuent  small-pox,  examined  by  I>r.  Parke.s,  the  die- 
Cftse  ran  ita  course  well  till  the  eleventh  day,  wheu  there  was 
Bhivering;  on  the  following  day  there  was  bilious  vomiting;  on 
the  fom-teeuth  day  there  was  sudden  pain  in  the  right  wrist,  and 
■  swejling  of  many  joints;  and  on  the  following  day  there  were  all 
'  the  well-marked  symptoms  of  pyicmia,  A  daily  examination  of 
the  urine  showed  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  passed  continued  progressivcij-  to  increase  daily — rising  from 
23.S  grains  to  44.4  grains  (Parkes  On  Ihe  Urine,  ]..  267). 

Sequelee — Tlie  different  lesions  that  have  been  mentioned  are  not 
the  only  miseries  from  which  the  patient  may  suffer:  for  these  are 
often  followed  by  sequelie  even  more  formidable  than  the  preceding 
phenomena,  as  blindness,  deafness,  or  lameness.  With  respect  to 
blirjdness,  it  is  generally  supjiosed  that  pustules  form  on  the  con- 
junctiva or  cornea,  the  inflammation  then  extending  to  the  deeper- 
seated  parts,  and  thus  destroying  the  eye.  Mr.  Marson,  fbnnerly 
irgeon  to  the  Small-I*ox  Ilowpital,  saya  that,  according  to  his  ex- 
Brieuce,  "  The  eye  seems  to  possess  a  complete  inmiunity  from 
the  small-pox  eruption,  and  that  although  it  sometimes  extends  to 
the  inner  margins  of  Ihe  eyelids,  the  particular  local  aifection  that 
cau»e6  the   destrucliou  of  tlie  organ  of  vision  in  variola   begins 
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generally  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  or  later,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  eraption.  and  when  the  pustules  in  every  other 
part  of  the  body  are  suhsidrng.  It  comes  on  after  the  secondary 
fever  has  commenced,  with  redness  and  slight  pain  in  the  pen 
affected,  and  very  soon  an  nicer  is  formed,  having  its  seat  almost 
invariably  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  eoulinues  to  spread 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  iilceratiou  parses  through  the 
diffijrent  layers  of  the  cornea,  until  the  aqueous  humor  esoapea,  or 
till  the  iris  protrudes.  In  the  worst  cases  there  is  usually  hjpo- 
pion,  and  when  the  matter  is  discharged,  the  crystalline  lens  and 
vitreous  hnmor  escape.  In  some  instances  the  ulceration  proceeda 
verj-  rapidly:  I  have,  more  than  once, seen  the  entire  cornea  swept 
away  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  apparent  commencement 
of  the  ulceration  ;  and  what  is  singular,  now  and  then  the  mischief 
goes  on  without  the  least  pain  to  the  patient,  or  his  being  aware 
that  anylliing  is  amiss  with  his  eyes."  Further,  he  calculates  that 
in  1000  cases  26  had  ophthalmia,  or  about  1  in  39;  and  of  these  11 
lost  an  eye  each,  or  1  in  about  100. 

The  inflummation  of  the  bnccal  membrane  may  extend  to  the 
Eustachian  tube,  causing  sujipuration  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes 
permanent  deafness.  It  may  spread  also  to  the  glottis;  and  the 
patient  has  been  known  to  die  suffocated  by  effusion  into  the  areo- 
lar tissue  around  it,  causing  occlusion  of  the  aperture.  Sometimes 
it  has  terminated  in  ulceration,  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
nose,  or  in  carles  of  the  jaw-hone,  or  in  enlargement  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck. 

The  soreness  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils  la  often  associated  with 
pustules  on  these  parts;  and  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  uvula,  and  the  velum  pahvti  maybe  cov^ed 
with  an  eruption  like  pustules;  and  it  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  the  eruption  forms  on  any  other  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. As  a  general  principle,  it  does  not;  hut  Martinet  found, 
iu  a  man  that  died  on  the  eighth  day,  the  rectum  covered  with 
what  he  supposed  to  he  variolous  pustules.  Rostan  has  seen  the 
alimentary  caual  garnished  with  pustules  simihir  to  those  of  the 
mouth,  from  the  (esophagus  to  the  rectum.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  also 
met  wiih  pustules  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestiuos  in 
two  persons  who  died  in  the  West  Indies;  and  Rayer  has  given  a 
plate  representing  pustules  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tra- 
chea. Dr.  Mead's  ex]>erience  lias  made  him  state  that,  "  I  myself 
have  Hocn  subjects  iu  which  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  and  intestines 
were  thickly  be.set  with  pustules."  Dr.  Pitzholdt,  in  the  Morbid 
Anatomt/  of  Small-Pax,  writes  that  he  has  seen  the  peritoneum 
uovering  the  liver  and  the  3]ileen  presenting  appearances  which  he 
felt  ju.4titied  in  regarding  as  the  product  of  sniall-pox. 
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The  pnatules  which  form  od  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine, however,  have  not  been  very  diatinctly  studied  eitber  as  to 
their  course  or  phenomena.  Rayer  terms  them  rudimentary  pus- 
tules ;  and  Dr.  WatBon  believes  the  statement,  that  such  pustules 
exist,  to  be  a  mistake. 

A  case  of  small-pox  recorded  by  Dr.  George  Patterson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  examined  by  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  discriminat- 
ing pathologists  of  the  day.  Professor  W.  T.  Qairdner.  He  ob- 
served pustules  on  the  mucous  membrang  of  the  colon,  and  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  identical  with  the  pustules  on  the  skin  {Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal,  1849,  p.  549).  Still  it  appears  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  such  eruption  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine is  not  the  same  as  that  seen  in  cholera  cases,  extending  (as  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  do  in  cases  I  examined  in  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari,  in  1855)  throughout  the  whole  intestinal  tract.  The  ap- 
pearance of  eruption  in  such  cases  is  due  to  the  solitary  mucous 
glands,  which  are  filled  with  exudation,  not  of  a  purulent  kind,  but 
having  all  the  external  appearance  of  pustules. 

Such  are  the  pathological  phenomena  which  occasionally  com- 
plicate small-pox.  Death,  however,  not  unfrequently  anticipates 
their  action,  and  destroys  the  patient  during  the  primary  fever,  and 
before  any  of  them  are  set  up. 

3.   Of  (he  Small-Pox  after  Vaccination — Varioloid,  or 
Modified  Small-Pox. 

Symptomt,  Coorie,  and  Hodiflcationi. — It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  small-pox,  even  before  vac- 
cination was  known,  cases  of  small-pox  occurred  in  a  very  modi- 
fied form ;  such  as  the  occurrence  of  variolous  fever  without  the 
eruption  {variolcE  sine  varioUs  vel  eruptione),  or  tbe  occurrence  of 
smatl'pox  in  which  the  eruption  continued  vesicular  (the  crystalline 
pock),  and,  lastly,  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  in  which  the  vesicles 
dried  up  lEBtcad  of  becoming  mature  pustules,  and  known  as  stone- 
pock,  hom-poek,  wart-pock  (variola  verrucosa  vel  cornea).  Modem 
pathology  now  regards  these  varieties  as  the  result  of  the  modify- 
ing influence  of  vaccination  ;  and  they  may  now  be  all  described 
and  classed  under  the  common  name  varioloid.  Comparative  mild- 
ness of  symptoms  and  course  is  their  great  characteristic.  There 
appears  to  be  every  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  modification,  of 
which  the  principal  are : 

1.  A  fever  of  three  days,  without  eruption,  affecting  people 
during  variolous  epidemics, 

2.  A  high  and  severe  fever,  followed  by  a  very  mild  eruption, 
sometimes  only  a  single   pock;  the  slight  proportion  which  the 
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amount  of  eruption  bears  to  the  severity  of  tbe  preceding  fever  is 
perhaps  the  oiost  marked  characteristic  of  varioloid. 

3.  The  oroasional  appeuriinee  of  a  Mcarlet  efflorescenee  like  that 
of"  ecuilatiiia  or  roseola,  preceding  the  appearanee  of  tlie  proper 
pimples,  which  occur  as  a  very  Bcanty  crop. 

4.  In  some  rare  iimtuiices  the  eruption  is  confluent,  hut  does  uot 
advance  beyond  ilie  development  of  a  pimple  or  vesicle,  and  begins 
to  dry  on  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  fomiuig  a  small 
hard  tubercle,  which  eoon  disappears. 

5.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is  at  once  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustulu 
at  one  time  in  the  same  case. 

6.  Simietimes  the  eruption  runs  its  regular  coui-se,  hut  stops 
eooner,  sometimes  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  instead  of  the  eiglitli 
or  ninth.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  severity  and  fully 
developed  state  of  the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
which  elapses  fi-oni  vaccination  (Copland). 

7.  The  varioloid  eruption  wants  the  peculiar  odor  of  natural 
emall-pox,  and  secondary  fever  is  verj'  rare. 

8.  Other  eruptive  affections — such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  pur- 
pura— materially  modity  the  course  and  sj-mptoms  of  small-pox. 


TTPICAL  RANGE  OF  TKMPERATDRE  IN  A  CAPE  OF  SMALLPOX  MODIFIED  BS 
VACCINATION.  THE  RECORDS  INDICATE  MORNING  (M  ]  AND  EVENING  (K.) 
OBSERVATIONS,    COMMENCIMO    ON    TflE    EVENING    OF    THE    SECOND    DAT 

tWunderlich). 
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LINE    OF    NORMAL    TEMPEHATURE,    jflJ    FAnH^  •ill 

Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  an  intense  continuous  fever, 
lasting  a  few  days,  a  final  exacerbation  terminates  the  fever  sud- 
denly and  aimultflueously  with  the  development  of  the  small-pox 
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pimples.  A  rapid  aad  perfect  defervesceace  then  eDSues,  the  tem- 
perature decreasing  seven  or  even  more  degrees  (Fabr.)  within 
^irty-eix  hours.  From  this  event  the  patient  remains  entirely  free 
from  fever — provided  there  exists  no  serious  complication — in  spite  of 
the  continuous  and  progreosive  development  of  the  small-pox  pim- 
ples into  pustules,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  successive  eruption  of 
new  pimples. 

Exhaoitioii  of  Smceptibility. — The  small-pox  has  the  property,  in 
common  with  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  of  exhausting,  on  the  first 
attack,  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  to  the  future  actions  of 
the  poison.  This  law,  however,  is  not  without  some  exceptions, 
and  in  an  epidemic  at  Marseilles,  Bosquet  considered  that  one 
person  in  one  hundred  was  attacked  a  second  time  with  small-pox. 
In  some  few  instances  even  a  second  attack  has  no  protective  in- 
flueuce.  Dr.  Roupel  says  he  met  with  an  instance  in  which  small- 
pox occurred  three  times  in  the  same  person.  The  lady  of  a  Mr. 
Guinett  had  it  five  times,  Br.  Mataon  speaks  of  a  lady  who  had 
it  seven  times;  while  Dr.  Baron  mentions  a  surgeon  of  the  South 
Glouc^tershire  Militia  who  was  so  susceptible  that  he  took  small- 
pox  every  time  he  attended  a  patient  laboring  under  that  disease. 

Coexiatenoe  of  Bmall-Pox  with  other  Horbid  Statat The  variolous 

poison  is  capable  of  coexisting  with  many  other  poisons,  and  also 
of  influencing  their  actions,  and  of  being  reciprocally  influenced 
by  them.  Desscssurz  has  seen  variolse  coexist  with  scarlatina 
and  with  whooping-cough;  Cruikshanks  with  measles;  Frank  with 
psora;  and  Dimadale  with  syphilis.  A  patient  was  admitted  into 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  tertian  ague,  writes  Dr.  Williams;  the 
ague  subsided  and  the  small-pox  appeared.  The  small-pox  having 
run  its  course,  the  ague  immediately  returned.  Ring  mentions  a 
case  of  triple  disease  coexisting — namely,  small-pox,  measles,  and 
whooping-cough,  and  that  they  all  ran  their  course  together. 

Caate — The  same  obscurity  hangs  over  the  cause  of  small-pox  as 
over  that  of  many  other  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  such  as  of 
measles  and  of  scarlatina.  There  is  every  probability,  however, 
that  these  diseases  have  now  no  other  mode  of  communication  than 
from  one  person  to  another.  There  are  some  grounds  for  believ- 
ing, however,  that  small-pox,  in  common  with  some  other  distem- 
pers, originated  in  the  lower  animals,  and  extended  from  them  to 
the  human  species  by  infection  or  contagion.  Sheep,  we  know,  are 
liable  to  a  distemper  of  the  nature  of  small-pox;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  infer  that  the  disease  is  perpetuated  by  its  own  specific 
poison,  miasm,  effluvium,  or  virus,  which  spreads  it  about  by  the 
media  of  impalpable  substances  technically  called  "fomites,"  and 
which  are  capable  of  receiving,  preserving,  and  carrying  the  germs 
of  the  disease.    By  such  impalpable  means  the  disease  has  been 
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propagated  since  its  first  appearance  in  the  worlri.  The  poisonoua 
material  of  small-pox  is  given  out  from  the  miicoUB  and  cutaneonB 
eurfacce  of  a  patient,  especially  from  the  Inngs  and  skin,  from  the 
exhalalions,  the  secretions,  the  excretioni*,  the  matters  iu  the  vesi- 
cles and  pustules,  and  the  scabs.  These  all  contain  the  noxious 
germs  of  the  disease,  which  may  attach  themselves  to  bedclothes, 
hody-clothes,  and  especially  to  woollen,  cotton,  and  felted  articles. 
Buch  stuffs  retain  the  »peciiic  jioison  for  a  very  long  but  undeter- 
mined period :  any  number  of  yeara,  so  far  as  is  known — ;iust  as 
the  hat,  cap,  and  coat  worn  in  a  dissecting-room  retain  tlie  peculiar 
effluvia  of  that  place  for  a  very  long  period. 

It  is  not  yet  determined  at  what  period  this  poison  is  first  gene- 
rated by  tlie  patient's  person,  whether  during  the  primary  fever, 
or  not  till  aller  the  eruption  has  appeared ;  but  it  probably  begins 
to  form  and  multiply  during  the  primary  fever.  Generally,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  poison  is  most  powerful  when  it  is  most  manifest 
to  the  sense  of  smell;  that  the  dried  crusts  of  the  pustules  or  scabs 
possess  the  power  of  communicating  the  disease,  and  retain  thia 
power  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  unsafe  for  a  susceptible  person 
— i.  e.,  a  person  who  lias  not  been  vaccinated,  or  has  not  had  small- 
pox— to  he  in  the  same  room,  or  in  the  same  house,  with  a  patient 
laboring  under  the  disease.  It  has  been  caught  by  passing  a  child 
ill  of  small-pox  iu  the  street;  so  that  "to  expose  a  person  in  the 
public  highway,  infected  with  this  contagion,  is  considered  a  com- 
mon nuisance,  and  indictable  as  such."  The  dead  body  of  a  vario- 
lated person  is  equally  infections,  and  students  who  have  been  near 
it  when  brought  into  the  dissecting-room  have  in  consequence  had 
the  disease  eomraunicalod  to  them,  although  they  may  not  have 
touched  tiio  body  (C-ksar  Hawkins).  The  m/cc^';/^  (//stojice,  there- 
fore, must  be  many  yards  around  tlie  patient's  person:  indeed, 
with  every  precaution,  there  is  great  difEcnIty  in  preventing  it 
spreading  from  word  to  ward  in  large  hospitals  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease.  "There  is  no  contagion  so  strong  and  sure 
aa  that  of  small-pox:  noue  that  operates  at  so  great  a  distance" 
(Watson). 

The  fact  that  small-pox  is  communicable  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  once  general  practice  of  inoculation.  The  poison  by 
this  operation  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  serum,  in  the  pus, 
and  in  the  eruBts  of  the  small-pox  puslnle.  There  is  no  law  more 
singular  and  uuespected,  in  the  whole  range  of  morbid  poisons, 
than  that  the  introduction  of  the  variolous  poison,  by  means  of  the 
CHtaneims  tissue,  should  proiiuce  an  infinitely  milder  disease  than 
when  the  same  poison  is  absorbed  by  a  mucous  tissue.  Then  the 
poison  seems  to  be  much  more  incoutrollable  in  its  operations,  as 
in  the  case  when  it  atl'eet^  a  person  who  breathes  an  iuteeted  at- 
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Biosphere  compared  with  one  who  has  been  inonilnkd  witli  the 
small-pox  poison  inaerled  betieaih  his  cuticle  through  a  puncture 
of  the  skin.  Several  exjihinations  are  put  Ibrwanl,  namely, — (1.) 
That  the  siiihII  <]nantity  of  the  poison  coiivej'ed  by  inooiihitioii  into 
the  blood  may  make  the  difl^'erence:  (2.)  That  the  disease  i^  milder 
when  the  poison  ia  admitlL-d  thcoiijjh  the  cntaneoua  than  through 
the  nmeotis  tissues;  (3.)  It  maybe  held  that  in  passing  through 
the  absorbent  mucous  membrane  the  poison  is  not  only  admitted 
in  large  quantity,  but  its  potency  may  be  increased  and  its  amount 
multiplied  by  the  living  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  small-pox  or  increase  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  infection  are, — (1.)  A  very  early  age.  (2.)  Not  having 
had  the  disease  before.  (3.)  Not  having  been  vaccinated:  such  are 
called  "  unprotected  persons."  (4.)  Peculiarity  of  constitution — e. 
If.,  the  negro  and  dark  races.  (5.)  Fear  of  infection.  (6.)  Epi- 
demic influence.  , 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  of  recent  years  the  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  small-pox  in  this  country  is  greatly  less  than  was  wont 
to  be.  Dr.  Farr  tcHs  ns  that,  for  the  three  years  previous  to  1855, 
out  of  every  1000  deaths  from  all  causes,  only  7.607  were  from 
sinal  I -pox, 

Pro^osiB  and  Causes  of  Death — The  prognosis  of  the  natural  small- 
pox ia  always  most  grave.  Tlie  (Janger  may  be  measured,  to  a 
certain  degree,  by, — (1.)  The  quantity  and  continence  of  the  erup- 
tion; (2.)  The  state  of  the  oirculufing  tluids;  (3.)  The  presence  and 
nature  of  the  complications,  especially  those  of  the  respiratory 
orgnns  and  nervous  centres;  (4.)  Age,  and  habit  of  body  of  the  pa- 
tient; |5.)  Nature  of  the  epidemic  eonetitution  which  may  prevail. 

Natural  small-pox  in  unprotected  persons  is  generally  very  fatal. 
The  deaths  average  one  in  three.  The  fully  formed  confluent 
small-pox  is  always  very  dangerous.  About  one  in  ten  die  of  dis- 
tinct natural  small-pox;  and  one  to  three  per  cent,  only  of  small- 
pox after  inoculation  or  after  vaccination.  The  calculation  of  the 
proportionate  number  of  deaths,  however,  appears  to  have  greatly 
varied  in  different  years. 

Tliere  are  certain  t^igna  regarded  ae  unfavorable. — for  example: 
excessive  lumbar  pains  continuing;  the  persistence  of  vomiting 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  the  occurrence  of  delirium, 
convuiaiona,  or  coma  in  adults  during  the  primary  fever;  great 
confluence  and  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  eruption  over  the 
whole  body.  Such  unfavorable  signs  are  not  necessarily  fatal ;  but 
anfiivorable  signs  which  appear  during  secondary  fever  forebode, 
with  gTouter  probability,  a  fiital  end.  These  are, — tlie  absence  of 
the  usual  rcdiicss  in  the  intermediate  spaces;  the  distribution  of 
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petechite  in  the  interaticeH;  tlie  development  of  a  black  spot  liai-dl^' 
HO  hrgo  as  a  pin's  lietid  in  tlie  centre  of  each  pustule;  a  liviil  or 
purple  eolor  of  the  pustule;  a  disposition  to  gangrene  in  the  larger 
vesicles;  impcrfi?ct  development  of  the  pustules,  or  their  sudden 
sabsidence,  without  reniiasion  of  RVtnptonis;  sudden  suppression  of 
salivation;  sudden  suppression  of  urine;  hseniaturia;  eough  witli 
hamoptoe;  aheenee  of  swelling  in  the  hands  and  feet  wheu  the 
eruptiob  is  copious;  tendency  to  the  furmatiou  of  ahsceases  (pyo- 
gmw  fiver)  after  liesquaniation  has  commenced;  congestive  pneu- 
monia, or  brotiehitis,  with  livid  lips,  face,  or  extremities,  with 
hoarseness  or  complete  aphonia.  Recnvery  may  take  place  even 
although  the  first-mentioned  of  these  unfavorable  signs  exists;  but 
convalescence  is  likely  to  be  retarded  by  ulcerations  of  the  cornea, 
asthenic  ophthalmia,  purulent  deposite  in  the  joints,  ulceration  of 
cartilages,  otitis,  absceases  and  suppuration  in  the  areolar  tissue 
under  the  skin. 

The  development  of  scrofula  and  phthisis  is  apt  to  follow  the 
disease,  even  though  no  unfavorable  syniptonie  occur,  lu  preg- 
nant women  the  dit^ease  in  always  dangerous,  often  fatal,  and  almost 
always  produces  abortion  ;  and  the  fa?tus  so  parted  with  not  nufre- 
quently  bears  evidence  of  small-pox  upon  the  skin. 

The  most  common  causes  of  death  are  due  to  eombinatione  of 
the  unfavorable  signs  already  noticed;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Gregory's  observations  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  iu  1828-29,  the 
greatest  number  die  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption;  or  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  fever  is  the  most  fatal  period.  In  private  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  considers  the  period  between  the 
twelfih  and  eighteenth  day  as  the  most  dangerous  to  life.  The 
greatest  mortality  from  sniall-pox  is  in  the  early  periods  of  life, — 
for  example,  before  the  fitth  year.  Dr.  Farr  estimates  tliat  out  of 
every  lOil  deaths  from  t<mall-pox,  75  are  below  that  age. 

DiagDOBis. — It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish,  except  by  careftil 
records  of  the  temperature,  the  primary  fever  of  small-pox  from 
that  incident  t-o  many  other  diseases  with  eruptions,  or  from  the 
first  stage  of  continued  fever.  It  is  for  tlie  most  part  characterized 
by  excitement  rather  than  depression  ;  and  iu  tlie  adult  the  mne- 
cular  pains  and  pains  in  the  back  and  loins  arc  more  severe  and 
intense  tlian  in  ordinary  fever.  The  pain  of  the  back  is  central  in 
its  position — a  spiiw-oi-hr — and  is  less  affected  by  change  of  pos- 
ture than  the  paiu  which  is  characteristic  of  lumbago,  which  affects 
the  muscles  at  the  siiie  of  the  spine  {often  on  one  aide  only),  and 
which  is  much  aggravated  by  movement  (Barclay).  If  vomiting 
occurs,  which  cannot  bo  ascribed  to  any  obvious  cause,  and  persists 
till  a  papular  eruption  appears  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  with  a 
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remission  of  the  febrile  symptoniB,  little  doubt  can  exist  aa  to  the 
variolons  nat\ire  of  the  dlseaBe. 

The  diseases  with  which  it  may  be,  at  first,  confoiindod  are. 
pdc-l'ittl  (Ttipfiont,  meash'S,  and  chkhen-jiox,  and  the  seamdarif  pustu- 
lar cruptioiis  of  si/phiiis. 

The  nature  of  the  fever,  the  chftraeter  of  the  ernpfion,  and  the 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  are  snffieieut  to  distin- 
guish pekchiai  from  variolous  eruption. 

Smali-pox  is  to  he  distinguished  from  measles  by  the  Hymptoma, 
as  well  ae  by  the  form  and  siiecepsive  changes  of  the  eruption. 
Cresceiitic  jiatches,  terminHting;  in  desqnitniation  on  the  fonith  day, 
t'hamcterize  infaslrs,  as  compared  with  small-pox,  the  eniption  of 
which,  even  although  it  miiy  be  at  first  in  efHorcscent  patchea, 
never  faiU  to  become  vesicular  and  pustular,  proceeding  to  sujipu- 
ratiou  or  blackening  on  the  eighth  day — a  process  which  never  fails 
to  be  attended  by  secondary  fever. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  diagnose  between  varioloid  and  varicella, 
or  chicken-pox.  The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  eruption  of 
chicken-pox  presenting  b  vesicular  character,  which  it  retaiu8;  and 
it  does  not  proceed  to  suppuration,  but  completes  its  course  in  five 
or  six  days,  with  a  mild  and  short  symptomatic  fever. 

The  combination  of  mercury,  scrofula,  aud  syphilis,  often  gives 
rise  to  cutaneous  ernptious  attended  with  fever,  which  may,  ju  the 
first  instance,  be  mistaken  for  small-pox.  The  eruption,  however, 
19  more  tedious  in  its  development,  irregular  in  its  course,  and  is 
persistent.  It  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished  by  the  history  of 
the  ease,  the  long  dunitlou  of  the  crnption,  and  the  deep  red  or 
copper  color  it  generally  presents. 

Treatment. — 8ince  ilie  first  accounts  by  the  Arabian  physicians  of 
the  ravages  of  snuill-pox  in  Mecca,  the  history  of  this  disense  may 
be  arranged  iu  three  great  eras,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by 
remarkable  epochs,  and  n  fourth  may  be  said  to  be  now  becoming 
apparent.  The  lirst  ot  these  eras  ia  marked  by  an  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  small-jiox.  Iu  few  diseases  has  uiedical  opinion 
undergone  a  more  obvi()usly  iieneficial  change.  To  Sydenham  is 
due  the  merit  of  this  revolution  iu  medical  practice.  The  second 
era  is  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  singular  and  Ijeneficial  phe- 
nomenon that  the  virulence  of  the  poison  of  smail-por  is  greatly 
mitigated  by  introducing  or  ingrafting  the  disease  into  the  system, 
tJirough  the  cntaueons  tissue,  therohy  causing  the  transference  of 
the  disease  from  one  person  to  auotber,  by  inoculation.  To  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  Montague  is  due  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the 
practice  of  inoculation  into  this  country  in  17-2 — a  deed  which 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  great  lieroiam.  when  measured  by  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  physicians  in  those  days.     The  third  great 
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era  is  marked  by  the  remarkable  discovery  whicb  has  rendered  the 
name  of  Jeniier  immortal, — namely,  the  modifying  and  proteetjog 
influence  of  vaccination.  lie  found  that  a  certain  disease  in  the 
cow,  known  aa  the  co\n-pox,  could  be  tranafcrred  to  the  huiaau  sub- 
ject by  inoculation;  and  that,  having  been  bo  transferred,  it  modi- 
fied, to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  the  course  of  the  disease,  if 
it  did  not  altogether  prevent  the  occurrence  of  amall-pox  in  its 
natural  state  in  tlie  iiuman  subject. 

A  fourth  era  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  this  countrj' 
almost  imperceptibly.  It  may  be  described  as  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, marked  in  tliis  country  by  doubt  and  fikepticism  as  to  the 
efliuacy  of  vaccination,  tending  to  propagate  an  erroneous  popular 
belief;  and  consequently,  the  iiietlcctive  adoption  of  means  which 
practically  have  been  proved  to  be  siinative  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  other  countries,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  in  Central 
Europe,  this  period  is  marked  by  iiniilicit  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
vaccination,  and  tlie  suecessful  legal  enforcement  of  this  sanative 
measure. 

An  account  of  the  treatment  of  small-pox  resolves  itself,  there- 
fore, into  the  consideration  of  two  topics,  namely, — (1.)  The  usual 
tlierapeutie,  curative,  or  sanative  treatment  of  the  disease ;  (2.) 
The  sanitary  treatment — i.  e.,  the  means  of  protecting  individuala 
from  the  smalLpnir ;  or  of  modifying  the  influence  of  the  malady  by 
inoculation  or  by  vaccination.     Of  these  in  their  order. 


1.    Tlierapeutie^  Caralwe,  or  Sanative  TVeatmetit  of  SmalUPox. 

The  main  object,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
a  copious  eruption ;  for  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  disorder 
may  be  measured,  in  some  degree,  by  this.  The  vulgar  belief 
that  "  bett€r  out  than  in,"  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  small-pox. 
The  great  object  is  to  reserve  tiie  strength  of  the  patient;  and  the 
attentions  of  an  experienced  nurse  are  demanded.  A  third  indi- 
cation is  to  watch  for  and  deal  vigorously  with  intercurrent  inflam- 
matory action,  which  is  apt  to  be  set  up.  The  disease  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  any  specific.  It  must  run  ils  course.  But  it  is 
the  business  of  the  physician  to  assnage  the  untoward  symptoms 
which  may  arise,  by  all  the  moat  approved  metliods  of  treatment, 
in  accordance  with  the  science  of  medicine  of  the  present  day. 

Dietetic  and  General  Treatment — In  the  first  instance,  the  course  to 
be  pursued  is  for  the  physician  to  act  on  the.  defensive,  and  simply 
protect  his  patient  from  certain  injurious  influences  to  which  he 
may  be  ex]a)9ed, — such  as  heating  drinks  to  force  out  the  erup- 
tion, which  are  apt  to  be  given  by  ignorant  and  officious  frien  ia. 
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Throughout  the  whole  courat  of  the  disease,  the  diet  eliould  be 
etrictly  limited  to  alopa,  sago,  arrow-root,  and  ripe  fruits. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  paticTit  Hes  sliciiild  be  cool,  and  freely 
Teritilatei].  The  bedclothes  tthould  be  liglit,  the  body  linen  daily 
changed;  and,  when  the  disease  ia  long,  the  patient's  back  should 
he  often  examined,  to  prevent  sloughing.  The  scalp  likewise 
fihould  be  examined,  and,  if  ful!  of  pustules,  the  hair  should  be  cut 
off,  to  prevent  its  malting.  If  the  disease  be  diagnosed  early,  how- 
ever, it  ia  proper  to  ahiive  the  scalp,  because  the  irritation  which 
attends  the  suppuration  of  the  pu.itules  is  thereby  diminished,  and 
cold  may  be  more  efficiently  applied  to  the  head,  if  necessary.  In 
tlie  early  stage  of  ihc  primary  fever,  in  severe  cases  more  especi- 
ally, it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bowels  well  opened  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  to  ket'p  them  regular  by  saline  meilieine.  A  cathartic 
pill,  composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  will  be  found  to  be 
efficient  iu  moat  cases,  especiaily  if  aided  by  a  seidliu  powder, 
given  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  pill: 

Two  grains  of  calomel,  one  grain  of  the  compound  extract  of  eolo- 
cynlh,  one  grain  of  gamboge,  and  one  grain  and  a  half  of  scamraony, 
made  eunsiaLent  wilb  a  little  aromatic  oil. 

The  bowels  must  be  didly  attended  to  afterwards,  and  castor 
oil,  or  rhubarb,  or  magnesia,  &c.,  may  sometimes  be  ret^uired. 
Saline  diaphoretics,  in  the  form  of  James's  powder;  or  the  "aqua 
acctutii^  ammonia!,"  to  which  a  grain  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
hiia  been  added,  so  as  to  have  ^th  or  j'gth  of  a  grain  in  every  table- 
spoonful  of  the  mixture,  is  an  efficient  and  cooling  diaphoretic. 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  or  the  nitrate  of  potass,  may  be  added  if  re- 
quired. 

The  surface  of  the  body,  over  the  hands,  face,  and  feet,  may  be 
sponged  several  times  a  day  with  tepid  water,  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieve the  intolerable  itching;  but  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent 
exposure  to  cold.  Cold-cream,  or  a  linintent  of  olive  oil,  glycerine, 
and  lime-water,  smeared  from  time  to  time  over  the  itching  sur- 
face by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  may  be  found  to  afford  re- 
lief; and  chlorine  lotions  are  highly  spoken  of  by  Eisenmann. 
With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  children,  it  is  not 
found  that  opiates,  us  recommended  by  Sydenham  and  Cullen,  are 
expedient.  WTien  the  children  are  robust,  or  previously  in  good 
bealUi,  local  bleedings,  by  meuus  uf  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, are  more  beneticial.  Delirium,  violent  screamiug,  intolerance 
of  light  or  sound,  heat  of  head,  all  of  which  indicate  a  tendency  to 
meningeal  congestion,  slill  more  clearly  warrant  the  application  of 
leeches. 
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With  regfird  to  the  propriety  nf  bleeding  (general)  in  adults,  it 
IB  now  well  ascertained  tljat  it  will  neither  eradicate  tlie  fever  nor 
dimiiii^li  the  amount  of  the  eruption.  Bleeding  is  only  warrant- 
able if  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  combined  with  evidence  of  in- 
fiammatorj  congestion  in  the  lungs,  )iver,  or  brain. 

When  delirium,  wilh  restlesenees,  wakefulness,  and  a  frequent 
pnlse,  is  coutinuouH,  nn  opiate  ia  indicated;  and,  combined  with 
tartar  emetic,  is  most  advantageously  given.  A  draught  composed 
of  thirty  minims  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  wilb  half  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic,  will  be  found  beneficial  in  such  conditions, 
and  especially  when  given  at  bedtime. 

Cooling  drinks  of  temon-jnice,  tamarinds,  neutral  effervescing 
powders,  are  always  agreeable  to  the  patient,  who  ought  also,  for 
the  sake  of  coolness,  to  be  vei-j-  lightly  clothed.  After  the  erup- 
tion has  fully  appeared,  this  ia  all  which  in  ordinary  cases  requires 
to  be  done,  and  if,  towarda  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  there  is  much 
restlessness  or  slcejilessuesa,  an  opiate  should  be  given. 

When  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  abate,  as  they  ought,  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  disease,  cathartics  may  be  daily  required  to 
keep  the  bowels  open.  The  moat  approved  are  the  saline  infusion 
of  senna,  or  the  black  ilruiight,  the  compound  powder  of  jalap, 
combined  wltli  calomel  and  some  aromatic  powder,  80ch  as 
ginger.  In  this  disease  the  bedclothes  ought  frequently  to  be 
changed,  and  abundance  of  cool  fresh  air  supplied  to  the  apart- 
ment. When  the  state  of  the  skin  alone  seems  to  keep  np  the 
febrile  irritation,  an  antimonial  opiate  may  allay  irritation  and 
procure  sleep,  after  which  a  cathartic  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  the  morning. 

In  the  eoniplications  which  sometimes  ensue,  such  as  inflamma- 
Uon  of  the  throat  and  base,  of  the  /oiigue,  opiates  are  found  to  be  inju- 
rious. The  general  treatment  must  be  by  cathartics  or  purgative 
clysters,  if  swallowing  is  difficult.  In  the  other  inflammations, 
however,  opiates  are  of  the  greatest  service,  provided  the  fij'mji- 
toms  be  not  of  cerebral  oppression;  and  local  bloodletting  is  al- 
ways to  be  preferred  to  general.  In  bronchitis,  nauseating  doses 
of  antimony  every  hour  sometimes  procure  relief;  and  if  relief 
does  not  follow  in  tlie  course  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours,  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium  ought  to  bo  given  every  second  hour  till  three 
doses  have  been  taken,  each  consisting  of  /wo  ifmins  tf  euhnnel  and 
half  a  grain  of  opium.  If  the  syniptoraa  are  not  then  relieved,  thia 
remedy  need  not  be  carried  farther. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  secondary  fever  the  strength  of  the 
system  requires  maintenance  and  support;  because  the  abundant 
suppuration  and  extensive  cutaneous  irritation  combine  to  exhaust 
the  strength,  as  shown  by  the  weakened  pulse,  the  dark  and  diy 
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tongue,  blueneee,  palenees,  or  coldness  of  the  extremities.  Tonics, 
stimulants,  and  generally  natritious  diet,  are  now  called  for.  Qiii< 
nine,  mineral  acids,  malt  liquors,  specially  the  light  bitter  ales, 
wiae,  and  even  brandy,  may  be  demanded.  The  diet  should 
coasist  of  milk,  strong  animal  broths,  egga  raw  or  lightly  boiled, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  physician,  regulated  by  the 
digestire  powers  of  the  patient 

To  prevent  the  face  from  being  seamed,  scarred,  or  "pitted"  by 
the  suppuration  of  the  pustules,  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  phyu- 
ologiste  and  physicians.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  air  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  pustules, 
and,  accordingly,  anything  which  would  eflectually  exclude  thie 
influence  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  scar.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  chance  of  scars  can  only  be  diminished  by  those- means 
which  are  calculated  to  allay  the  general  violence  of  the  disease. 
When  the  eruption  is  severe,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  "  pits,"  because  the  depression  results  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  small  slough ;  and  the  more  mild  the  supparative  in- 
flammation  can  be  rendered,  so  in  proportion  will  the  chance  of 
"pitting"  be  diminished. 

The  local  means  adopted  to  prevent  "  pitting"  may  be  shortly 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  open  each  individnal  pustule  afler  suppuration  baa  commenced. 

2.  To  canterized  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

3.  To  employ  both  methods — that  is,  to  open  each  of  the  pastules 
when  it  becomes  vesicular,  and  introduce  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  At  the  end  of  a  week  scales  Ml 
off,  and  no  pit  is  left.  Or,  lastly,  to  paint  the  face  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  the  nitrate  to  the 
ounce  of  water. 

4.  The  application  of  a  mercurial  plaster,  with  the  view  of  producing 
resolution  of  the  papula.  The  preparation  in  use  for  this  purpose  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris  consists  of  25  parts  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment ;  10  parts  of  yellow  wax ;  €  parts  of  black  pitch. 

5.  Sulphur  ointment  applied  several  times  a  day. 

6.  Calamine  mixed  with  olive  oil,  to  form  a  coherent  crust  (Bennstt). 

7.  Tincture  of  iodine,  painted  over  with  a  brush. 

8.  Saturated  solution  of  gutta  percba  in  chloroform  (Das.  Ukayis 
and  Wallace). 

9.  To  smear  the  face  over  with  common  olive  oil. 

All  of  these  applications  are  for  the  most  part  applied  to  the 
face,  the  hands,  and  the  arms  only. 

The  severity  and  the  mortality  of  small-pox  has  led  many  to 
think  of  means  by  which  the  disease  might  be  completely  extir- 
pated.   Thie  leads  ub  to  consider — 
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2.   The  Prophylactic,  Sanitari/,  or  Prepentke  Treatment  of  Small- 
Pox. 


Fifty  years  ago  it  wan  gciiei-ally  taught,  among  Eiiglifih  physi- 
cians, that  fliiiall-pox  attacked  the  same  inJivitlual  ouly  once  in 
the  course  of  life,  and  that  its  double  occurreuce  in  the  same  per- 
son won  either  very  nirt!  or  next  to  impoflsible.  The  observations 
of  Dra.  Willaii,  John  Thomson,  Mr.  Cioas,  Dr.  Barnee,  Dr.  Craigie, 
and  others  since  the  time  of  these  eminent  physicians,  lead  to  the 
following  general  conclusions : 

1.  SmalUpox,  though  in  general  attacking  the  same  individual 
only  once  during  the  course  of  life,  may,  however,  affect  him  a 
second,  and  even  a  third  time. 

2.  This  happens  much  more  commonly  when  the  first  attack 
has  heen  one  of  mild  distinct  sraall-pox  than  when  it  has  been 
severe;  and  if  the  first  attack  has  been  one  of  confluent  amall-pox, 
it  is  rare  for  the  same  individual  to  have  a  second  attack. 

3.  It  is  established  by  numerous  observations,  that  an  attack  of 
any  one  of  the  varieties  which  Lave  been  named  spurious  small- 
pox or  chicken-pox  by  no  means  secures  the  same  individual  from 
an  attack  of  confluent  sniall-pox  at  a  subsequent  period. 

4.  Small-pox  produced  by  iijdculatiou  does  not  ucceasarily  secure 
the  individual  against  au  attack  of  small-pox  induced  iu  thi.-  natural 
way. 

fi.  Every  previous  attack,  however,  of  small-pox,  whether  natu- 
ral or  inoculated,  exercises  some  modification  on  that  which  suc- 
ceeds. This  modification  may  be  various  iu  degree,  from  very 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  to  very  conspicuous  and  remark- 
able. In  this  modification  the  symptoms  of  eruptive  fever  may  be 
mild  and  of  short  duration  ;  ami  the  eruption  may  consist  of  vesi- 
cles or  hard  pustules,  which  disappear  without  suppuration. 

6.  The  most  powerful  modifying  agent  on  the  course  of  amall- 
pox  is  the  action  of  the  cow-pox  on  the  constitution,  or  the  disease 
produced  by  the  application  of  vaccine  lymph  to  the  exposed  skin. 
The  specific  dieeaao  so  induced,  iu  a  large  portion  of  cases  not  only 
renders  the  individual  less  likely  to  be  afiected  by  the  variolous 
effluvia,  but,  if  he  is  afiected,  changes  very  much  the  characters  of 
the  disease  which  may  supervene.  Though  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption  iu  cases  of  this  class  be  similar  in  form  and 
ei^ual  in  degree  to  that  by  which  the  inoculated  small-pox  is  at- 
tended, the  eruption  is  either  papuliform  or  tuberculated,  without 
much  surrounding  inJIatnmatiou.  A  similar  eruption  is  produced 
when  vaccine  and  variolous  matter  are  inoculated  at  the  same  time 
iu  the  same  individual;  or  when  a  person  who  is  exposed  to  the 
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variolous  contagion  haa  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  IjTiiph  early 
enough  to  mitigate,  but  not  wholly  to  supersede,  the  eruption  of 

small-pox.  In  sueh  circumstances  the  vaccine  lymph  and  vario- 
lous matter  restrain  and  counteract  the  operation  of  each  other  on 
the  system  and  on  the  skin.  To  theae  eruptions  of  modified  small- 
pox the  general  name  of  vnrioloid  eruptions  has  been  applied. 

7.  Cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility  to  inoculated  small-pox 
almost  entirely;  but  the  Bueceptihility  to  the  natural  disease,  or 
tliat  by  inhalation,  it  docs  not  entirely  extinguish.  This  suscep- 
tibility, however,  it  diminishes  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and 
much  more  etfectually,  than  inoculated  small-pox  does, 

8.  The  susceptibility  to  second  attacks  of  small-pox,*  and  at- 
tacks of  small-pox  after  vaccination,  is  principally  favored  by  the 
existence  of  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
the  circumstance  of  eacly  life,  or  the  age  below  ten  yeai-s.  If  uo 
epidemic  influence  exiat-s,  the  occurrence  of  second  attacks  of  the 
disease  may  not  be  observed  for  a  long  series  of  years.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  should  possess  or  acquire  an  epi- 
demic or  variolous  constitution,  then  neither  the  circumstance  of  a 
previous  attack  of  small-pox,  nor  vaccination,  can  insure  many  of 
those  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  between  that  and  thirty, 
from  attacks  of  small  pox. 

Tlie  preventive  management  of  emall-pox  consist^*, — (1.)  In  the 
artificial  production  of  the  disease  by  inondntion,  or  arlijlcial  vario- 
lation; (2.)  In  the  modifying  and  protective  influence  o£ vaccination. 

iDocnlation — consists  in  the  application  of  small-pox  matter  or  vi- 
ni.*  t.)  the  surfiice  of  the  corium,  exposed  by  a  puncture  or  scratch. 
The  result  is  a  local  inflammation  similar  to  small-pox,  attended 
with  an  erujttion  and  a  fever,  generally  milder  in  form  than  small- 
pox acquired  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  contaminated  with  the 
Bpecifie  poison  of  the  disease;  and  which  thus  passes  through  the 
mucous  membrane  to  infect  the  blood.  This  is  called  the  "  natural 
way"  of  contracting  small-pox;  and  the  course  of  the  disease  so 
induced  has  been  already  noticed.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  opera- 
tion of  inorula I tvif  the  poison  of  small-pox  has  been  rendered  illegal 
in  this  country;  and  the  practice  of  vaccination  has  been  attempted 
to  be  enforced  by  law.  What  remains  to  be  said  about  inoculation 
will  be  considered  under  the  next  topic, 

COW-POX— Variote  Va<xmrp. 

He&mtion—Coti'-por  is  the  produd  of  a  fpecific  and  palpable  mnrhid 
poison,  which  if  reproduced  and  muliipUed  durinythe  course  of  the  malady 


*  Th«  Avcrago  numbtr  of  sccund  uUii<;k»  uf  »ina1t-pox  «cEin  to  be  ono  jier  eenl,  (R. 
Acad-  of  Mid.,  Miir«ei11f6,  1828;  nnd  E.  and  F.  Mtd.  Chir.  lUvira,  Jan.,  1848,  p.  74). 
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*n  the  C010  arm  the  human  bciiig.  After  a  definite  period  of  incubation  {from 
the  time  thai  the  specifc  virus  is  arlificially  implanted,  or  commmiiculed 
ttf  iinpalpahk  ematialioiin  or  effiueia  in  the  "  natural  way")  specific  pim- 
ples furm  upon  some  pari  of  the  skin,  which  pass  through  the  stages  of 
vesicle,  pustule,  scab,  and  desiccation.  During  the  maturation  of  these 
specific  pimples  the  adjoining  Igmphidic  glands  swell ;  afebrile  state  is  in- 
duced, denoted  by  increase  of  temperature,  constitutional  disturbance  of 
functions,  acceleration  of  the  pulse  {which,  to  a  certain  cjtent,  has  beai 
ohserred  to  continue  persistent  in  some  cases) ;  and  a  general  lichcnous, 
roseolary  or  vesicular  eruption  makes  its  appearance  on  the  trunfc  and 
limbs.  The  disease  runs  a  dtfinitc  course,  affords  immuinlg  from  another 
atUKk  {for  a  considerable,  time  at  least),  and  exercises  {during  that  period] 
a  proteclice  iiiflicnce  from  human  variola. 

Pathology  and  SymptomB. — The  importance  of  a  eoniprchcnsive 
kiiowU'iigo  of  thu'  i>iitholoD;y  of  vjirioloua  diseases  generally,  and  of 
cow-pox  in  particular,  lies  in  the  relations  of  this  latter  disease  to 
small-pox  and  to  vacriiialion.  Dr.  .Tenner  named  the  disease  "  varioUe 
vaccijia:,"  implyitig  thereby  that  one  genus  at  least  of  the  animal 
creation  is  liable  to  a  disease  of  a  kindred  nature  with  that  which 
attacks  man.  The  disease  in  the  cow  was  observed  to  be  generally 
mild;  in  man  it  was  observed  to  be  most  pestilential  and  tiitid.  It 
was  observed,  also,  that  the  disease  was  communicable  fi-om  the 
oow  to  man,  and  that  persons  so  affected  were  protected  from  sub- 
aequent  attackH  alike  of  small-pox  and  of  cow-pox.  J)v.  Jenner 
believed  that  the  two  diseases  were  in  reality  identical.  It  has  now 
been  shown  by  unquestionable  evidence  that  cattle  and  horses  have 
for  centuries  been  known  to  be  aifected  with  a  species  of  small-pox 
or  variola.  Every  different  writer  who  has  seen  the  disease  has 
given  it  a  similar  name.  Previous  to  1745  it  was  known  and  de- 
scribed in  Italy  (Fkacaotorius,  Lancisi,  Kamazini)  as  a  malignant 
disease  which  destroyed  cattle  almost  as  extensively  as  small-pox 
did  the  human  race.  It  was  first  obser\'ed  in  this  country  iu  1743, 
and  again,  in  1770,  it  appeared  among  the  horned  cattle  with  so 
much  severity  that  His  Majesty  George  ITT,  in  his  speech  fi-om  the 
throne,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  9th  of  January  of  that 
year,  called  upon  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  the  subject  into 
their  serious  consideration.  The  disease  continued  with  more  or 
leas  ^-iolence  till  17B0;  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  expiring  embers  of 
this  epizootic  which  Dr.  Jenner  found  in  Gloucester,  and  made  the 
basis  of  his  investigations  during  that  and  aul»scquent  years.  Ur, 
Layard  described  the  disease  Jiniongst  the  cattle  in  England,  in 
that  year,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society;  and  be 
mentions  that  inoculation  from  cow  to  cow  was  successfully  prac- 
tised, to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  disease;  just  as  Mr,  Simonds, 
of  the  Veterinary  College,  London,  in  1862,  successfully  practised 
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inocalation  of  tLe  varioloua  diseases  from  sheep  to  eheep,  or  laml) 
to  limib,  tlirougbout  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Ilaiits,  and  Doraot, 
wlieu  oKine  small-pox  was  epitlumic.  The  great  increase  of  mor- 
tality from  small-pox  among  human  heingn  whieh  occurred  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  iff  a  fact  of  some  importance  in 
coniiectiou with  the  epizotitic  disease;  for  at  other  timenaod  placies, 
it  has  heen  observed  that  when  the  eattle  were  scourged  by  the 
variolous  disease,  mankind  were  in  like  manner  great  snfl'ererB 
from  a  similar  epidemic.  In  the  interesting  lectures  "Introduc- 
loiy  to  the  Htndy  of  Fever,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson,  of  Glasgow, 
we  are  told  that  while  small-pox  was  raging  with  great  violence  at 
St,  Jago,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Granada — to  which  a  town 
named  David,  in  Chiriqui,  was  situated  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
to  leeward — a  few  days  (four  or  five)  before  the  disease  appeared 
in  this  latter  towm  the  small-pox  had  attacked  and  destroyed  many 
monkeys  in  the  forest,  Dyiug  and  dead  monkeys  were  seen  on 
ihe  ground  covered  n-ith  the  perfect  pustules  of  emall-pox;  and 
several  sick  inonkeyH  were  seen  on  tlie  trees,  moping  or  moving 
about  in  a  siekly  manner.  Li  the  course  of  a  fortnight  one-half  of 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  town  of  David  were  stricken  with  small-pox 
(Anderson,  p.  70). 

It  is  also  within  the  experience  of  many  medical  men,  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  cattle  are  apt  to  become  affected  with 
cow-pox.  riorses,  as  well  as  oows  and  Bheep,  are  liable  to  the 
affection;  and  the  countries  where  the  disease  of  late  years  haB 
been  found  are  those  where  it  has  formerly  been  known  to  have 
existed  among  cows  or  horses  in  its  most  virulent  form.  During 
the  epidemics  of  small-pox  previous  to  1840  the  variolous  affectiona 
among  the  cows  of  the  country  were  more  observed  than  at  any 
period  for  many  years.  In  the  dairies  of  Suflblk,  of  Gloucester- 
shire, Dorwetsliire.  and  Buckinghamshire,  the  disease  has  prevailed 
not  only  during  epidemic  small-pox,  but  when  no  cases  of  variola 
were  known  to  exist  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  There  are 
good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  impalpable  emanations — the 
Bpecifie  effluvia — from  cases  of  sraall-pox  in  human  beings  have 
been  sufficient  to  communicate  the  variolous  disease  to  cows.  Mr, 
Ceely  gives  a  most  interesting  history  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Transactiops  >if  the  Prodneial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Assoriiition.  At  the  village  of  Oakley,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  small-pox  had  been  epideioic  from 
June  to  October,  1840.  Two  cottages,  in  wliieh  three  persons  re- 
sided during  their  illness,  were  situated  on  each  side  of  a  long 
Dftrrow  meadow,  comprising  scarcely  two  acres  of  pasture-land. 
One  of  these  three  patients,  though  thickly  covered  with  jiuatiiles 
of  small-pox,  was  not  confined  to  her  bed  alter  the  full  development 
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vf  Ife  Muption;  but  frequeatly  crossed  the  meadow  to  visit  the 
Qllm  jwtietitfi — a  woman  and  a  child — the  former  of  whom  waa  in 
|{tyiiit  danger,  from  the  coiifliicut  malignant  form  of  the  diaeafit,  and 
dted.  According  to  custom,  she  was  buried  the  same  evening; 
but  the  intercourBe  between  the  cottages  across  the  meadow  was 
ftlill  continued.  On  the  dav  following  death  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  diiceased,  the  bedclothes  and  bedding  of  both  patients,  were 
exposed  for  purification  on  the  hedges  bounding  the  meadow ;  the 
chad"  of  the  child's  bed  was  thrown  into  the  ditch  ;  and  the  flock  of 
the  deceased  woman's  bed  was  strewed  about  on  the  grass  over  the 
mafiilow,  where  it  was  exposed  and  turned  every  night,  and  for 
several  hours  during  the  day.  This  purification  of  t}ic  clothes  con- 
tinued for  eleven  days.  At  that  time  eight  milch  cows  and  two 
young  heifers  (sturks)  were  turned  into  this  meadow  to  graze. 
They  entered  it  every  morning  for  this  pnrposo,  and  were  driven 
from  it  every  afternoon.  Wbcuever  the  cows  qnitted  tlie  meadow 
the  infected  articles  were  again  exposed  on  the  hedges,  and  the 
flock  of  the  bed  was  spread  out  on  the  grass,  and  repeatedly  turned. 
These  tliingB  remained  till  the  morning,  when  the  cows  were  re- 
admitted, and  the  contaminated  articles  were  supposed  to  be  with- 
drawn. It  ajipcars,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the  infected 
articles  was  not  always  accomplished  so  punctually  as  had  been 
enjoined,  eo  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  the  cows  were  seen  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  licking  up  the  flock  of  the  bed  which  lay 
on  tlie  grass.  These  cows  were  in  perfect  health  when  first  put 
out  to  graze  on  tliis  meadow ;  but  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  jwt 
(out  of  the  eight)  milch  cows  appeared  to  have  heat  and  tenderness 
of  the  teats.  The  teats  became  swollen,  and  small  hard  pimples 
could  be  distinctly  felt  upon  them,  as  if  imbedded  in  the  skin. 
These  pimples  daily  increased  in  magnitude  and  tenderness;  and 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  they  rose  into  blisters  (vesicles),  passing  into 
brown  or  blackish  scabs.  \Vlien  the  teats  were  in  this  condition, 
and  very  tender,  constitutional  symptoms  of  ill-liealth  became  de- 
veloped. Sudden  sjvlcijif/  or  loss  of  milk,  drivelling  of  saliva  from 
the  month,  frequent  inflation  and  retraction  of  the  checks,  staring 
of  the  coat,  "  tucking  up  of  the  limbs,"  "  sticking  up  of  the  back," 
and  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  were  the  appearances  which  even  the 
peasants  themselves  were  able  to  appreciate.  By  the  middle  of 
tiie  third  week  (lie  pustules  were  mature,  and  the  crusts  and  loose 
cuticle  began  to  he  detached.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the 
disease  on  all  the  animals  increases  the  probability  of  the  operation 
of  one  common  cause.  The  whole  of  the  cows  were  certainly 
affected  within  less  than  three  days  of  each  other;  and  another 
circunisltuice  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  a  young  heifer  (sturk),  to  which  of  course  tlie  diaes 
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conld  Dot  liave  been  oomniunicated  by  tliose  casualticB  which  com- 
monly proimgaU'  the  vaccine  variola  amongst  milch  cows.  The 
cauae  which  origiuated  the  disease  amongst  them  at  tlie  aamc  time 
affected  the  young  heil'er,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  considered 
liable  to  the  vaccine  disease,  simply  because  no  one  had  seen  the 
animal  affected  by  it.  Now  it  ia  known,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Geniiaiiy,  to  be  liable  to  the  disease. 

The  proprietor  of  the  animals  referred  to  in  this  narrative  had 
the  disease  communicated  to  himself.  He  had  never  sutiered  fi-om 
small-pox  nor  the  vaccine  disease  ;  and  it  was  his  own  spontaneous 
conviction  "  thai  his  cows  had  heai  infected  from  human  small^pox 
effluvia,"  to  whicb  undoubtedly  they  had  been  exposed.  He  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  medical  theories  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  and  consequently  had  no  prepossession  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  he  thus  spontaneously  expressed.  His  cattle  had 
hitherto  been  in  good  health,  atid  no  vaccine  variola  had  been 
known  in  tlie  vicinity. 

Human  small-pox  has  also  been  communicated  to  the  cow  hy 
direct  implantation  of  the  specific  virus  from  man.  The  etibrts  at 
first  were  numerous  and  unsatisfactory  to  inoculate  directly  the 
CO*  with  human  small-pox;  and  the  experiment  is  said  to  have 
first  succeeded  at  the  Veterinary  College  in  Berlin,  so  early  as  1801, 
M.  Vihorg,  of  Copenhagen,  about  the  same  period  communicated 
the  diitease  to  dogs,  apes,  and  swiue.  In  1S07  Gassnor  imparted 
the  smnll-poxto  the  cow  by  inoculation.  In  1830  or  1831  Dr.  Son- 
derland.  of  Bemen,  communicated  the  disease  to  cows,  by  simply 
covering  the  animals  with  sheets  and  blankets  ou  which  persona 
suffering  from  small-pox  had  lain.  In  183G  Dr.  Basil  Thiele,  of 
Knsan,  in  South  Russia,  successfully  inoculated  some  cows  on  the 
udder  with  the  c/nw  of  human  small-pox.  Vesicles  were  produced 
bearing  all  the  characters  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle  in  those  ani- 
mals. The  lymph  so  produced  from  the  variolation  of  the  cow  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  specific  properties  of  the  vaccine  variola 
throughout  seventy-five  successive  transmissions  in  the  human 
subject.  In  1838  M,  Thiele  repeated  this  interesting  experiment 
with  a  similar  success.  It  wouhl  therefore  seem  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  tbe  cow  has  the  power  of  assimilating,  of  moditj-ing,  and  of 
mitigating  the  human  rariolou.s  virus,  and  of  stamping  it  with  the 
properties  of  the  vaccine  variola.  Dr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  twice 
Buoceeded  in  accomplishing  this  object  (so  important  pathologi- 
cally), after  many  fruitless  trials.  The  interesting  papers  by  him 
in  the  eighth  and  tenth  volumes,  and  the  lieporta  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Section  of  the  Provincial  {now  British)  Medical  Association,  in 
their  Pmrci'diiif/x  for  1S39  and  1S42,  should  be  studied  by  every 
student  of  Medicine.     The  main  points  of  the  statement  here  given 
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are  taken  from  these  sources.  Very  recently  (1860)  Martin  inocu- 
lated some  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  pock  upon  the  body  of 
a  man  who  died  of  variola,  into  a  cow's  udder,  and  subsequently 
vaccinated  about  fifty  persons  with  the  matter  derived  from  the 
cow.  Most  of  those  eo  inoculated  were  attacked  with  variola,  and 
three  dtfd  (Boston  Med.  Jouniat,  1860 ;  New  Si/deti,  ^ckl>/  Ycar- 
Book  for  1860).  It  would  have  been  better,  or  at  least  more  judi- 
doue,  to  have  chosen  a  milder  case  than  a  fatal  one  to  have  inocu- 
lated from.  Mr.  Ceely  has  also  often  recommnnicated  the  vaccine 
disease  from  man  back  to  the  cow  [retro-vaccination,  as  it  has  been 
called);  and  he  has  observed  that  good  human  lymph,  when  re- 
transmitted in  this  manner,  loses  some  portion  of  its  activity.  The 
phenomena  appear  later,  smaller  vesicles  are  produced,  but  ulti- 
mately, after  successive  re-inoriilations  on  man,  it  regains  its  activity. 
Human  small-pox  has  also  been  transmitted  through  the  horse  to 
the  cow,  and  so  to  the  child  in  the  form  of  cow-pox  (Fletcuer). 

As  the  first  origin  of  these  specific  poisons  is  as  yet  unknown,  it 
cannot  be  now  definitively  detorrained  whether  man  first  had  the 
disease  communicated  to  him  from  the  animal  creation,  ur  whether 
the  lower  animals,  such  as  horses  or  oxen,  had  the  disease  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  man.  The  existence  of  small-pox  in  man  is 
recorded  in  China  as  early  as  1122  years  before  Christ  (Moore). 
And  it  is  certain  that  when  variolous  disease  appears  among  the 
lower  animals  in  a  malignant  form,  it  is  capable  of  producing,  by 
inoculation,  a  disease  of  similar  severity  in  man,  if  he  has  not 
already  suftered  from  a  similar  affection ;  and  that  the  direct  inoc- 
alatiou  of  the  cow  with  human  small-pox  produces  a  mild  and 
mitigated  form  of  disease— that  such  disease  being  again  repro- 
duced in  man  by  inoculation  from  the  mitigated  disease  of  the 
cow,  accoi'da  eutirely  in  its  character,  in  its  progress,  and  iu  its 
proti'cting  influence  with  the  rariol<F  raccinfE,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Jcnner,  These  and  similar  facts  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  small-pox  and  cow-pox  are  not  dissimilar  diseases,  but  are 
identical  in  their  nature. 

There  are  some  remarkable  circumstances  which  must  at  once 
arrest  tlie  attention  of  the  student  who  carefully  studies  the  accounts 
given  of  the  experiments  on  men  and  animals,  from  which  many 
of  these  statements  are  deduced.  I'Srst,  There  seems  to  have  been 
great  uncertainty  and  difficulty  often  attending  the  actual  atterapta 
to  transfer  the  specific  virus  of  these  eruptive  or  variolous  diseases 
from  one  animal  to  another.  The  very  interesting  experiments  of 
Ceely,  and  of  Tluele  and  others,  demonstrate  this  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Second,  These  experinieots  show  the  murketl  improremenl 
which  sometimes  takes  jilnce  in  the  everffi/,  ami  therefore  in  the  qiitiUtt/  of 
the  specific  virus,  by  subseqiiail  removes,  or  inoculatiojis,  in  animats  of  the 
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same  kind,  after  the  virus  had  been  successfully  h/iplan/ed  in  one  of  (hem. 
This  energy  aud  improved  quality  waa  abowu  in  the  more  perfect 
development  of  vesicles,  and  iu  the  more  active  manifestations  of 
the  primary  and  eecondary  Bymptome.  The  subaequent  inooula- 
tions  of  fluch  improved  lymph  aeem  to  produce  less  severe  and  leas 
dangerous  hrol  result* — the  virus  seems  less  acrid,  less  vii'ulent, 
and  leas  mischievous — having  apparently  acquired  increased  spe- 
cific activity  combined  with  mildness  of  action,  and  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  transmission  from  one  animal  to  another  of  the  same 
kind. 

Keeping,  therefore,  these  facts  in  view,  the  history  of  the  re- 
markable epizootic  of  variola:  ovijirt:  which  made  its  appearance  iu 
August,  1862,  in  some  of  the  largest  breeding  flocks  of  sheep  in 
the  West  of  England,  is  of  great  interest  to  the  pathologist.  This 
varioious  disease  of  the  sheep  allies  itself  very  closely  with  small- 
pox in  man,  with  cow-pox  amongst  cattle,  and  with  the  vesicular 
eruptive  diseases  of  the  horse,  but  undoubtedly  modified  by  the 
constitution  of  the  sheep,  just  as  the  vanola  of  man  is  known  to  he 
modified  or  tranalbrmed  by  the  constitution  of  the  cow  into  the 
variola  vaccina:  of  that  animal. 

The  o^-ine  variola  is  known  as  the  elaveUe  of  tlie  French  ;  and 
although  this  kind  of  rot  was  not  observed  in  this  country  till 
1847,  when  it  was  imported  from  Spain,  yet  it  is  a  disease  by  no 
means  uncommon  as  an  epizootic  in  the  flocks  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Moravia,  In  1803  tlie  mortality  was  considerable  in. Moravia; 
but  by  a  timely  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  the  disease,  the  re- 
maining part  of  atfetted  herds  were  preseri'ed.  The  artificially 
affected  animals  seemed  to  pass  through  a  milder  disease.  To  this 
kind  of  inoculation  the  name  of  ^'  clacdisaliun"  has  been  given, 
from  claveUe,  the  French  word  for  the  tag-sore  or  rot.  This  vario- 
lous disease  in  sheep  assumes  one  of  two  forms,  namely, — (1.)  A 
virulent  or  malignant  form ;  and  (2.)  A  benign  form,  The  viru- 
lent form  (which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  form  epizootic  in 
England)  never  produces  pustules;  and  specific  virus  for  safe  in- 
oculation (claveliaatiou)  can  only  be  got  trom  the  benign  form  of 
the  disease.  When  the  disease  is  virulent,  the  sliecp  lose  their 
eyes,  their  wool  foils  off,  and  their  skin  cracks  in  a  zigzag  manner. 
Their  nostrils  are  so  full  of  a  fetid  discharge  that  the  shepherds  are 
under  the  necessity  of  constantly  syringing  them  with  medicated 
lotions,  to  prevent  suffocation.  When  the  disease  is  benign,  genu- 
ine pustules  form,  and  every  pnstiile,  after  the  scab  falls  off,  loaves 

cicatrix  in  the  form  of  a  pit.     On  tliis  cicatrix  the  wool  never 

[iwa  again.     Hence  it  can  always  be  told  what  sheep  have  under- 

Ellie  variolous  disease,  as  easily  as  it  can  he  seen  that  a  human 

'  has  had  small-pox. 


The  preveutioii  or  mitigation  of  this  diseaBe  among  sheep  is  a 
niOHt  iiaportiint  object  iii  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Tu  1803  Dr.  De  Carro,  of  Vienna,  tried  the  eflfecte  of  the  inocu- 
lation of  variola:  vaccinae,  but  without  success.  The  inoculation  only 
produced  small  hieal  aorea.  It  is  said,  also,  that  tliis  sheep-pox 
cannot  be  communicated  directly  to  the  cow,  nor  to  children 
(Ckely,  Simoso^).  Otlier  observers  state,  however,  that  it  is  so 
commuiiio'iViIe,  and  that  ocinntion  is  protective  against  small-pox 
(Saccho).  The  ovinaiion,  or  inoculation  of  the  disease  from  sheep 
to  sheep,  was  fii-st  proposed  by  Chalette  in  1762;  and  has  V»eeu 
yearly  practised  since  that  tirae  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  France.  The  practice  of  inoculation  from  sheep  to 
sheep  was  practised  in  England  by  Professor  Simonds  dnring  the 
recent  epidemic.  Results  accrue  to  sheep,  from  the  communication 
of  the  disease  to  them  by  inoculation,  not  less  beneJicial  (compared 
with  the  fatal  eSects  which  followed  wlien  they  became  atl'ected 
with  the  disease  in  the  ^'natural  wai/")  than  the  beneficial  eft'eets 
that  accrued  to  man  when  small-pox  was  communicated  to  him  by 
inofuiatiou — as  it  ri(/hily  was — before  the  protective  powers  of 
vaccination  were  known. 

The  ovine  variola  has  been  ascribed  by  some  farmers  to  f.lie  com- 
munication of  virus  from  an  eruptive  disease  of  the  horse  (Dk 
Carko,  Ring).  Fontan  relates  that  some  mares  being  affected 
with  a  pustular  eruption,  the  matter  from  the  pustules  was  inocu- 
lated on  the  teat  of  a  cow,  where  it  produced  several  fine  pustules. 
Prom  these  several  infants  were  vaccinated,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing perfectly  characteristic  vaccine  vesicles.  Thirty  infants  have 
been  vaccinated  from  this  source  at  Toulouse,  and  in  all  the  result 
has  boon  most  satisfactory  {/>'  Unhn  Mid.,  1860 ;  Axw  S>jdni.  Society 
Ycar-Book,  1860).  If  this  can  be  definitely  established,  then  the 
Buecessful  inoculation  of  some  animal  other  /him  the  sheep,  with  the 
virus  from  the  specific  eruptive  disease  of  the  horse  may  give  such 
energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  mildness  to  the  morbid  poisou,  by 
subsequent  removes,  that  the  implantation  of  the  new  virus  {eijvma- 
Hon)  may  perhaps  he  followed  by  the  same  beneficial  results  to 
sheep,  in  respect  of  the  malignant  variolous  disease  to  which  they 
are  liable,  that  vaccination  lias  conferred  on  man  in  respect  of  small- 
pox. The  question,  then,  at  once  suggests  itself:  "Has  human 
small-pox  ever  been  communicated  to  sheep,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  modified  lymph  which  may  confer  protection  on  them 
from  the  variolous  disease  to  which  they  are  liable  ?  From'analogy, 
may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  practice  of  inoculatnig  sheep 
from  the  small-pox  of  man  might  induce  as  mild  and  modified  a 
disease  in  them,  and  prove  as  protective  to  them,  as  vaccine  variola, 
tiirough  vaccination,  has  been  to  man  ?     Or,  having  communicated 
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the  tiumiii]  variola  to  cows  (aa  the  experimont'*  of  Cecly  ami  Thide 
dvMiionslrate  that  audi  may  ho  eSbctod),  might  not  shocp  be  tried 
with  the  reaultin;;  vinie  as  a  protective  agcut  ?  Tlie  vcaiiiular  erup- 
tive Jisfases  of  (logs,  as  well  as  of  horses,  sliouUl  be  similarly  inquired 
into  and  esperiniented  witb,  seeing  that  dogs  are  ao  much  asaoeiated 
with  sheep. 

The  oulbreak-i  of  the  variolous  diseases  amongst  cattle  and  sheep 
eeem  to  follow  similar  inexplicable  paths  to  thoae  whieh  small-pox  s 
amongst  human  beings  is  oh.serveJ  to  follow.  Occasionally  the 
disease  is  epizootic  (equivalent  to  epidmiie  amongst  men),  or  preva- 
lent at  the  same  time  in  several  farms  at  no  great  distance.  Cases 
;iriiig  «]>  like  sraall-pox,  now  and  then,  which  appear  to  he  solitary, 
id  the  source  of  which  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  solitary  eases  of  small-pox  in  human  beings  can  be  traced  to  a 
comninnioating  source.  In  oxen  it  may  he  seen  sometimes  at  con- 
tiguous farms;  at  other  times,  one  or  two  farms,  apparently  similarly 
circunista.nced  amidst  the  prevailing  disease,  entirely  escape  its  viei- 
tatioD.  Sometimes  it  is  introduced  into  a  dairy  by  recently  pur- 
chased cows.  On  the  other  band  it  has  been  undoubtedly  commu- 
nicated to  cows  tVora  tlie  vesicular  diseaMe  of  the  horse,  through  the 
hands  of  the  common  attendant  on  both  animals.  There  can  be  no 
douht,  also,  that  the  diaeawe  often  exists,  although  it  is  not  observed ; 
for  the  diseai^e  being  mild,  and  the  tempers  of  the  animals  good, 
little  notice  ia  taken  of  tendernosa  in  milking,  and  ao  the  exiatenee 
of  disease  escapes  detection. 

There  are  spurious  forms  of  the  disease,  which  it  is  very  necessary 
to  he  able  to  distinguish. 

In  the  true  cow-pox  there  is  very  slight  manifestation  of  fever  or 
constitutional  disturbftuce.  The  accretion  of  milk  may  diminish; 
but  the  animal  continues  to  feed  and  to  graze  very  much  as  usual, 
Tlie  local  atfection  may  be  so  mild  that  a  single  vesicle  only  may 
appear  upon  the  udder  of  the  cow;  but  where  the  uddtiV  ia  volumi- 
nous, flabby,  and  pendulous,  and  uncovered  with  hair,  with  a 
corrugated,  thin,  or  tidsured  skin,  then  there  is  apt  to  be  a  copious 
ernptiini.  The  disease  is  veiy  readily  propagated  from  cow  to  cew 
by  the  milkers;  and  it  ia  also  said  to  be  communicated  in  the 
natural  way. 

The  local  symptoms  of  the  natural  disease  are  evinced  by  heat 
and  tenderness  of  the  teat.a  and  udder  for  three  or  four  days,  fol- 
lowed by  irregularity  and  pimply  hardness  of  the  surface,  especially 
about  the  bases  of  the  teats  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  udder. 
The  pimples  aaaume  a  red  hue  when  about  the  size  of  a  vetch  or 
jjca,  and  are  quite  hard.  In  three  or  four  daj's  more  they  increase 
to  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  milking  becomes  painful  to  the  animal, 
ftnd  the  pimples  become  veaicles,  which  are  then  apt  to  bo  broken 
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by  tlio  hands  of  the  milkers,  giving  rise  to  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous sores  on  the  nddor  and  teats  of  the  cow,  and  com nnini eating 
the  disease  to  the  milker,  if  he  is  not  already  protected  by  having 
hud  the  (lieease  before.  If  the  vesicle  remains  unbroken  it  becomca 
a  globular,  oval,  and  ultimately  a  pointed  (acuminated)  pustule.  A 
central  depression,  with  a  marginal  induration,  is  the  form  ulti- 
mately assumed ;  and  when  punctured  towards  the  centre,  the  vesi- 
cleB  yield  a  more  or  less  viscid  amber-colored  fluid.  Dark-brown  or 
black,  solid,  uniform  crusts  eventually  form  on  the  site  of  the  vesi- 
cles, Some  of  these  crusts  may  be  seen  semi-dctacbed,  others  en- 
tirely BO,  and  ex]>o8ing  a  raw.surface  with  a  slight  central  slough. 
The  forms  of  the  crusts  are  either  circular  or  oval,  some  flatter,  and 
others  unguiforra,  some  thin,  and  more  or  less  trauelucent.  These 
varied  appearances  are  seen  in  all  stages  at  the  same  time,  indicat- 
ing the  formation  of  new  erope  of  vesicles  at  different  periods. 
The  period  of  incubation,  after  casual  communication  of  the  disease, 
seems  to  be  from  six  to  nine  days,  although  it  is  said  pimples  may 
be  felt  under  the  cuticle  about  the  fifth  day.  When  the  vesicles 
are  fully  mature,  they  may  measure  from  eight  to  ten  lines  in  the 
largest  diameter;  the  centre  and  edges  of  the  intumescent  margin 
being  of  a  deep  blue  or  slate  color,  and  the  surrounding  areola  of  a 
pale  rose  color,  and  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  lines  in  depth, 
the  integuments  under  it  being  deeply  indurated.  The  lymph 
contained  in  the  vesicle  is  now  so  copious  that  the  cuticle  over  the 
central  depression  appears  raised  up  by  it,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a 
globular  or  cone-like  vesicle;  or  it  spontaneously  ruptures,  when 
the  lymph  freely  flows  out,  and  concretes  into  a  clear  amber-colored 
crust  or  scab. 

If  undisturbed,  this  crust  or  scab  gradually  becomes  thicker, 
darker,  and  more  compact,  till  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day, 
aud  sponianeously  separates  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-third 
day,  A  cicatrix  or  pit  is  thus  left,  which  is  shallow,  smooth,  oval, 
or  circular,  of  a  pale  rose  or  whitish  color,  with  some  traces  of  in- 
duration surrounding  it.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the  vesicle 
seems  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  small-pox  in  man,  as  shown 
now  by  many  observers  (Gendrin,  Ceely,  and  others).  The  cow — 
like  children  and  the  young  of  other  animals,  particularly  high-bred 
dogs — is  subject  to  a  purely  vesicular  eruption,  which  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  the  vaccine  disease. 
The  vesicles  of  this  eruption,  within  twenty-four  hours,  contain  a 
pellucid  serous  fluid,  raising  the  epidermis.  On  the  following  day 
tliey  become  turbid,  the  cuticle  collapses  or  bursti*,  and  a  thio, 
brittle,  flimsy  crust  forma,  and  speedily  falls  off.  Successive  crops 
continue  to  furm  and  desiccate  for  three  or  four  wecka. 

Prunaiy  Vaooine  Lymph — To  procure ^ri/rtarj/  liquid  vaccine  lymph 
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direct  from  the  cow,  in  a  condition  fit  for  use,  is  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
narj  difficulty.  Primari/  crusts  should  be  sought  for  on  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  udder  and  around  the  base  of  the  teats;  and  during  a 
search  for  these  it  Is  not  iniprobable  that  smaller  vesicles  of  later 
growth  may  be  found  to  yield  efJicieut  lyuiyih.  The  best  lymph  is 
to  be  obtained  from  perfect  vesicles,  before  they  begin  to  point. 
After  this  period  it  is  less  to  be  depended  on,  particularly  if  very 
abundant,  thin,  or  discolored.  Pointed  vesicles,  when  broken  by 
violence,  are  rarely  to  be  relied  on.  Entire  unpointed  vesicles,  or 
vesicles  with  central  ernstji,  should  he  sought  for  on  parts  where 
they  are  least  exposed  to  injury — namely,  on  the  lower  and  naked 
parts  of  the  udder  and  adjoining  bases  of  the  teats.  It  is  inijiossi- 
ble  to  exercise  too  much  delicacy  in  the  proceeding.  The  puncture 
to  liberate  the  lymph  should  be  made  with  a  sharp  lancet  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  vesicle  aa  possible ;  and  the  eiiiderniis  may  be  gtntly 
raised  to  a  moderate  extent  around  the  discolored  or  most  depressed 
part.  Slight  pressure  with  the  blade  of  the  lancet,  or  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  will  enable  the  operator  to  churge  a  few  points 
or  capillary  tubes  with  the  slowly  exuding  lymph.  Punctures  at 
the  elevated  and  indurated  margin  of  the  vesicle  are  utterly  useless. 
They  only  give  vent  to  blood.  Vesicles  on  which  the  central  crust 
has  begun  to  form  are  the  most  productive,  particularly  if  the 
crust  be  smalt  and  the  margin  of  the  vesicle  be  tender,  hot,  and 
tumid;  and  small  superticial  vesicles  are  often  more  yielding  than 
contiguous  larger  vesicles,  which  are  more  deeply  seated  or  con- 
fluent. 

Useful  substituteB  for  liquid  lyniph,  capable  of  communicating 
the  vaccine  disease,  are — (1.)  Amorphous  masses  of  concrete  lymph, 
fonud  upon  or  in  close  proximity  to  broken  vesicles.  They  ought 
to  be  colorless,  like  crystals  of  white  sngar-oandy;  or  of  a  light 
amber  hue,  resembling  fragments  of  barley-sugar.  (2.)  Central 
crusts,  irregular,  rough,  and  more  or  less  conical ;  the  more  trans- 
parent and  nearer  a  dark-brown  hue  the  better.  (3.)  Vesicular 
crusts  or  desiccated  vesicles.  These  crustH  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved by  the  milkers  before  they  are  casually  removed  or  sponta- 
neously fall ,  and  those  only  of  primary  formation,  which  are  as  it 
were  the  mould  of  a  vesicle,  of  a  dark-brown  translucent  appear- 
ance, should  be  retained.  These  three  dry  conditions  of  the  specific 
vaccine  \'iru8  may  be  reduced  to  a  lir[nid  state  at  any  time  tor  use. 
Glycerine  is  said  to  be  the  best  solvent  for  such  solid  conditions  of 
the  lymph,  which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  powder  before  the  glyce- 
rine is  added  (Collins,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1858). 

TaccinatioD. — It  is  now  (18C4)  at  least  sixty-tburyears  since  Jeuner 
first  promulgated  his  discovery  to  the  world,  that  the  eruptive  vesic- 
ular disease  which  has  now  been  described  as  occurring  on  the 
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uddera  and  teats  of  tlie  cow,  and  which  he  nftmed  the  couypox,  was 
commiiniL-able  directly  to  the  human  heing,  and  thus  conferred 
protection  from  the  emall-pox,  so  fatal  to  man.  Tlie  operation  for 
thus  ingriifting  the  cow-pox  on  the  liuman  beirfg  has  heen  named 
"vaccikation;"  and  its  diwoverv  wtill  remains  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting tiiets  in  the  liistory  of  Medicai  Science.  AVhen  au  obacure 
apprentice  with  a  surgeon  at  Sodbury,  near  Bristol,  Dr.  Jenner  first 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  great  truth,  which  he  thoroughly  investi- 
gated amongst  the  expiring  embers  of  that  epizootic  disease  which 
laid  waste  the  herds  of  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  He  <lid  not  suffer  the  spark  to  be  lost  in  the  flame  it  bad 
served  to  kindle.  Amongst  the  gossip  of  the  cow-herds  he  had 
heard  of  the  vague,  obscure,  but  popular  belief  regarding  the  poR- 
sible  coram  unieati on  of  cow-pox  to  tlie  milkers  of  the  cows,  and  the 
protection  from  small-pos  whicii  the  cow-pox  conferred — a  belief 
which  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  rural  districta  of  Gioueestei^ 
fihire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  curiously  enough,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  some  districts  round  Giittingen.  These  things  Jenner 
mentioned  to  the  famous  John  Hunter,  at  the  time  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  thiit  eminent  surgeon ;  but  John  Hunter,  otherwiBe 
sagacious  and  far-sighted,  pooli-poohed  the  notion  as  vague  and 
improbable.  Nevertheless,  Jenner  had  determined  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  tho  tratiition  ;  and  he  commenced  hie  earueet  and 
painstaking  investigations  as  soon  as  he  had  established  himself  as 
a  surgeon  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire.  In  June,  1798,  he  pub- 
lished bis  observations  in  tlie  form  of  a  thin  quarto,  of  scarcely 
more  than  seventy  pages,  dedicating  it  to  bis  friend,  the  late  cele- 
brated I>r.  Parry,  of  Bath.  Jenner  seems  to  have  felt  almost  a 
holy  reliance  in  the  ti'nth  of  his  great  discovery;  and  in  the  face 
of  much  foolish  opposition  he  modestly  continued  to  prosecute  his 
inquiry,  "encouraged,"  as  he  said,  "by  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
beneficial  to  mankind."  Its  imporUnce  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  has  since  been  clearly  demonstrated ;  and  the  acute  observa- 
tion of  Jenner  liiuiself  lias  been  abundantly  fulfilied — namely,  that 
tlie  keenest  of  all  arguments  for  or  against  tlie  practice  of  vaccinsr 
tioD  will  be  those  which  are  etiffraved  with  the  poitil  of  the  laneet.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  tbis  country,  paid  but  tjirdy  homage  to  his 
memory;  novcrtheleas,  he  has  imiirintod  for  himself  imperishable 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  which  wave  after  wave  of  scien- 
tific research  appears  only  to  make  more  distinct.  He  has  not  only 
pointed  out  the  means  of  suliduing  a  loathsome  disea-se,  but  the 
health  of  all  civilized  communities  has  improved,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  vaccination  has  been  efficiently  carried  on.  the  frequency  of 
epidemics  has  been  diminished,  and  the  duration  of  human  .life  has 
been  extended. 
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The  subject  of  vaccination  is  one  which  demands  a  careful  study, 
alike  in  its  pathological  and  in  its  saiiitjiry  relations.  Questions  of 
great  national  importance  are  concerned  ;  and  the  following  account 
is  mainij  given  from  a  notice  of  the  anbjcct,  written  by  the  author, 
in  tlie  pages  of  the  Medico- Chrurgical  RtTicic  for  1837: 

In  1841  the  Vaccination  Act  was  pafiscd,  which  rightly  made  the 
practice  of  inocultlion  unhw/id.  In  1853  another  act  was  passed, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  pructice  of  vamitation  compidsori/^ — 
an  act  which  is  known  as  Lord  Lyttleton'a  Vaccination  Act, 
During  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "The  Small- Pox  and  Vaccination 
Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  completed  a  report  on 
the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  small-pox,  and  of  the  means  taken 
to  guard  against  it  through  vaccination."  The  conclusions  they 
arrived  at  were  deduced  from  Ihe  largest  and  most  accurate  mass 
of  statistical  evidence  which  had  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
tlio  question,  and  were  eminently  calctilated  to  encourage  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  pass  an  efHcieut  measure  to  eowpd  vaccina- 
tion. A  most  valuable  pamphlet  was  afterwards  published  by  Dr. 
Seaton,  which  demonstrates  the  truth  iu  a  still  more  forcible  man- 
ner, as  to  the  protecting  and  modifying  influence  of  vaccination  in 
small-pox.  To  this  belief,  indeed,  the  general  assent  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  appears  to  have  been  given  at  least  fifty  years  ago. 
Then,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  all  but  unanimous;  and  now, 
one  would  tliink,  at  first  sight,  that  it  were  almost  an  insult  to 
Imman  understanding  to  be  obliged  to  collect  statistics  to  prose 
that  vaccination  confers  a  large  exemption  from  attacks  of  small- 
pox, and  almost  absolute  security  against  death  from  that  disease. 
But  so  it  is,  and  independently  of  the  information  which  such  sta- 
tistical  inquiry  is  calculated  to  convey  to  tho^e  wlio  advise  our 
Lawgivers  and  Public  Administrators,  the  inquiry  is  eminently 
useful  in  relation  to  everything  which  hears  ou  the  nature  of  vac- 
cine and  variolous  disease.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  commu- 
nity, especially  of  the  lower  orders,  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of 
vaccination,  is  lamentably  great,  and  has  still  to  be  overcome. 
Moreover,  the  highest  medical  authorities  of  late  years  recommend 
that  all  views  and  facts  put  forward  as  objections  to  vaccination 
should  be  vigorously  inquired  into,  and  that  there  should  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  a  true  account  of  such  inquiries,  with  an 
elucidation  of  what  has  seemed  doubtfijl  and  contradictory  (Siu- 
aiuND,  Alison), 

It  IB  now  well  known  that  Lord  Ljltleton's  Vaccination  Act 
(1853)  has  proved  but  u  very  imperfect  measure — a  piece  of  legis- 
lation whieh  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  accomplishing  all  that  is 
yet  required.     The  inefficiency  and  imperfect  working  of  the  act 
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has  been  fully  aliowu, — (1.)  In  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General 

for  1854 ;  (2.)  By  the  medical  profession  generally ;  (3.)  By  the 
niedit'al  registrars  in  papticuJar;  (4.)  By  the  public,  a«  expresaed  ■ 
now  and  again  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  To  this  state  of  I 
things  we  owe  a  most  vahmble  work  on  vaccination,  written  by 
the  iudefatigable  medical  officer  (Joun  Simon,  F.R.S.)  of  the  then  J 
(1857)  General  Board  of  Health.  The  aim  of  this  publication  was  ^M 
to  lay  before  the  Board  aucb  medical  facts  and  considerations  as  ^ 
might  assist  in  estimating  the  hygienic  value  of  vaccination,  and 
the  strength  of  any  objections  which  may  have  been  alleged  against 
its  general  adoption.  This  work  is  especially  valuable,  because  it 
brings  together  a  body  of  evidence  down  to  the  day  of  its  publica- 
tion— evidence  of  a  pathological  and  statistical  kind — such  evidence 
as  Jenner  would  have  rejoiced  to  see — records  which  have  been  en- 
graved by  the  lancet's  point.  But  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Vaccination  Act  of  1853  still  continues  to  be  apparent,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council.  During  three  or  four  years  pre\-i«UB  to  1860,  Mr.  Pimon 
writes,  that  "Sometimes  in  one  set  of  places,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  there  have  been  occurring,  almost  generally  throughout 
England,  epidemics  of  small-pox  more  or  less  considerable."  To 
such  an  extent  has  tliis  been  the  ease,  that,  in  1860,  the  Lords  of 
Iter  Majesty's  Most  Uoiiorable  Privy  Council  deemed  it  necessar}', 
with  reference  to  local  outbreaks  of  this  disease,  to  enter  into  cor- 
respoudencc  with  the  aathoritiea  responsible  for  public  vaccination 
in  several  unions  of  EuglaTid  where  small-pox  had  been  prevalent 
Some  of  these  districts  were  specially  visited  by  competent  medical 
officers,  and  in  two  adjoining  Devonshire  Unions  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Jifusion  of  smallpox  had  actually  been  to  some  extent  wil- 
fuUy  promoted  by  the  ilkgnl  practice  of  Inoculation  !  Alarm  was  of 
course  justly  excited  among  educated  persons  in  the  endangered 
places,  by  the  knowledge  that  this  offence  was  being  committed; 
and  in  one  case,  whore  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  ivnciibition 
hul  biai  the  cause  of  death.  Secretary  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  oflered  a 
reward  of  £50  to  be  paid  to  any  person  not  actually  concerned  in 
the  offence,  who  would  give  information  and  evidence  leading  to  a 
conviction  of  the  offender. 

The  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1853,  now 
amply  proven,  has  led  to  the  promulgation  of  an  Order  of  the  Privy 
Council  (of  date  December  1,  1859),  for  the  improvement  of  public 
vaccination.  Their  lordships  have  seen  fit  to  direct  the  commence-  ^j 
ment  of  a  systanalic  inspection,  with  reference  especially  to  the  oper-  ^M 
ation  of  vaccination,  and  its  efficiency  in  Unions  where  the  amount  ^^ 
of  infantine  vaccinations,  compared  with  the  number  of  births, 
appeared  to  be  especially  low.     These  inquiries  continue  to  show 
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that  the  present  law,  "to  extend  and  make  compulsory  the  practice 
of  vacciuatioD,"  ia  80  imperfect  as  to  be  almost  inoperative;   and 

the  S'jsli'iiinlii-  ww/JiWw/ts  inetituted  seam  to  have  been  so  useftil  in 
promoting  vaccinations  that  their  lordships  i>rop08e  to  continue 
tliem  throughout  all  the  Unions  of  England. 

The  present  poaition  of  our  knowledge  regarding  vaccination  is 
based  upon  evidence  whii-h  demonstrates, — (1.)  The  protective  in~ 
Jtuaier.  of  rocriuuHnri ;  and  (2.)  Thu  causes  which  have  combined  to 
imjMir  Us  proleelice  power.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1.  Of  the  Protccllon  conferred  hi/  Vaccinaiion — its  Nature,  and  the 
Eiir/atce  of  iti^  Exiateiu'e. 

The  main  features  of  the  reports  and  works  already  mentioned 
amply  illustrate  how  small-pox  diminishes  in  its  mortality  m  ^ro- 
portion  as  EFFICIKNT  measures  are ai/opted  io  bisiire  VERVZCT  vaccination. 
To  demonstrate  this  atatenicnt,  the  progress  of  vaccination  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Germany  has  been  compared  as  to  its  influence  on 
mortulity  generally;  and  more  particularly,  it  has  been  shown,  by 
c*jniparing  the  statistit^  of  vaccination  from  various  German  states 
with  similar  statistics  from  different  districts  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  that  where  vaccination  is  most  perfectly  carried  out,  small- 
pox ifl  least  mortal.  The  following  are  the  general  results  which 
the  committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  arrived  at: 

1.  To  prove  the  influence  of  vaccination  in  England,  it  is  shown 
that  out  of  every  1000  deaths  in  the  half-century  from  1750  to 
1800  there  were  96  deaths  from  aniall-pox;  and  out  of  every  1000 
deaths  in  the  halfcentury  from  1800  to  1850  there  were  only  35 
deaths  from  small-pox. 

2.  To  prove  the  influence  of  vaccination  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
Bhown  that  in  various  German  states  aufflcient  evidence  can  be 
obtained  to  show  that  out  of  every  1000  deaths  before  vaccination 
irm  v^Lii,  66-5  were  deaths  from  small-pox ;  but  that  out  of  every 
1000  deatlia  iifler  rncciiiatiun  came  into  use,  the  deaths  from  smalt- 
pox  were  only  7-26- 

3.  To  prove  that  in  countries  where  vaccination  is  most  perfectly 
carried  out  small-pox  is  least  mortal,  it  is  shown  that — 

(a)  In  this  country,  where  vaccination  has  been  voluntary,  and 
frequently  neglected,  the  deaths  from  all  causes  being  1000,  the 
deaths  from  small-pox  were  as  follows ; 
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[h)  In  other  ciiuutries,  where  vact;iiiation  has  beeu  more  or  less  ■ 

ooininilsory,  the  deaths  from  all  causes  being  1000,  the  deaths  irora 
Hmall-pox  were  as  follows  : 


WoclpUnliB 6 

Suiony 8,88 

fthpnisli  ProTincea,  .         .         .     3.7 
Punicrunia.       ....     6.25 
Luwcr  Austrin,         ■         -         .6 


B«hotnia,  .        .         .2 

Lunibardy,        .         .         .         .2 

Venice, 2.2 

Swuden, 2.7 

Buvuria 4 


Evidence  corroborative  of  tliese  results  has  been  addHeed  hy 
Dr.  Balfour  from  the  reoorda  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ML-dieal  De- 
partments, where  every  soldier  or  sailor  is  protected  by  vaccination, 
if  he  has  not  [ireviously  suffered  from  vow-pox  or  smaU-pox. 

1.  For  twenty  yeara,  namely,  from  1817  to  183(3  inclusive,  it  ia  . 
shown  that  in  Dragoon  Regiments  and  Guards,  with  an  aggregate 
strength  during  that  period  of  44,611  men,  and  a  total  mortality  of] 
627,  only  Ihrec  deaths  were  from  small-pox. 

2.  Among  the  troops  at  G-ibraltar,  the  aggregate  strength  being 
44,611  men  during  tliat  period,  and  a  total  mortality  of  1291,  only  ' 
one  death  from  small-pox  occurred. 

3.  In  the  West  Indies  several  epidemics  of  small-pox  prevailed 
during  the  period,  but  there  were  no  deaths  either  among  the  British 
or  white  troops,  of  whom  the  aggregate  strength  was  86,661,  and 
with  a  total  mortality  of  6803.  Among  the  black  troops  ou  the 
tiame  station,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  40, 934,  and  a  mortality 
of  1645,  there  was  not  one  case  of  small-pox. 

4.  At  Bermuda,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  of  Good 
flopc,  and  the  Mauritius,  not  a  death  from  emall-pox  occurred 
during  the  twenty  years  mentioned;  and  the  white  troops  of  West- 
ern Africa  wholly  escaped  this  disease,  while  the  black  unprotected 
population  were  dying  by  hundreds. 

5.  In  Malta,  from  1818  to  1838  inclusive,  the  aggregate  strength 
of  the  British  troops  being  40,826  during  these  twenty  years,  and 
the  total  mortality  665,  only  hrr)  deaths  were  from  small-pox.  Thia 
if)  the  more  remarkable,  inaamnch  as  emall-pox  raged  aa  an  epi- 
demic all  over  the  island  in  1830,  and  again  in  1838,  destroying 
1169  persona.  In  1830  there  died  of  small-pox  1048,  out  of  a  total 
mortality  of  3407;  and  in  1838  there  were  121  deaths  from  small- 
pox, out  of  a  total  mortidity  of  2583,  The  disease  was  first  intro- 
duced by  his  majesty's  ship  "  Asia."     The  mortality  among  those 

(tho  iiroBPiit  Modiiail  Suporinti'ndpiil  of  Ouv'n  HoBpiWl  in  London),  that  »\><i\i  mor- 
tality was  duo  lo  tlie  ncRl^ct  or  vattinntion.  Dr.  Stpele,  then  residpnt  in  Glnjignw 
Infirmary,  uhIIriI  ultcnCiun  l->  Ihe  ^ri^ut  incr(>Utf  of  i<maII-poi  in  Ulnsguw,  as  mainly 
Doming  from  tlm  lli^ljluiid  unci  Irisb  |>»putHLiun,  muung  wliDni  vuL-oinntii>n  wiia  rare. 
Dr.  Btark  showed  that  more  Ilitin  i-ifilily  per  cent,  of  all  the  deuthe  from  amall-poi 
happened  in  childrnn  uitier  five  yennoC  ttgu. 
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•^m>t  Vficri7iatai''  wbh  1  in  4.7:  amoLgr  those  "supposed  to  have  been 
vactMiiHted"  it  was  ]  in  23.4;  and,  lastly,  among  those  attacked  a  seo- 
ontl  time  by  small-pox  the  mortality  was  1  in  10.8.  The  native  pop- 
nlatiou  of  Maltii  in  1830  was  e stinmted  at  100,839  persona,  amongst 
whom  it  appears  that  1  in  every  12.1  persons  was  attacked  witli  the 
disfase,  and  1  in  every  85  persons  died.  Amongst  the  military,  in- 
cluding wives  and  ehildren,  tlie  proportion  attacked  was  1  in  188, 
and  the  mortality  only  1  in  682. 

ti.  The  most  important  observations  are  those  made  at  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  in  which  tlic  prevalence  of  variola  among  a  vac- 
riiialai  and  tuivncdnakd  population,  at  the  same  ages  and  in  exactly 
?<intilar  circumstances,  has  becji  traced  out  by  Dr.  Balfour  (see 
MaL  Chir.  Traii^.  for  1852). 

One  very  obviously  beneficial  reButt  of  vaccination  baa  not  been 
BO  much  appreciated  and  noticed  as  it  ought  to  be — namely,  tliat 
while  the  e^piilemk  'iijiinvve  of  sniall-pox  greatly  increased  during  the 
practice  of  aiocuhiUon,  it  has  greatly  diminished  since  vaccination  has 
been  adopted.  Br.  Hebra,  of  Vienna,  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  inei- 
tlentally  remarks,  "That  epidemics  of  small-pox  have  been  more 
rare,  and  are  leas  maliguaut,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 
Definite  data  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  various  reports  already 
mentioned,  which  fully  bear  out  the  belief."  The  results  may  l>e 
etatcd  as  follows: 

1.  During  ninety-one  years  previous  to  inoculation^  there  are  on 
record  6o  distinct  and  well-marked  epidemics,  whieh  is  equal  to  a 
io  of  7X4  epidemics  in  100  years. 

During  sixty-three  yeara  in  which  inoculaii(m  waa  pra<-tised, 
and  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  there  were  53  distinct  and  well- 
marked  epidemics,  wliich  is>  equal  to  a  ratio  of  84  epidemics  in  100 
years. 

'i.  During  the  fifty-five  years  since  vareination  has  been  mainly 
practised,  there  have  been  12  distitict  and  well-marked  epideniios 
of  emall-pox,  which  is  equal  to  a  ratio  of  24  epidemics  in  100  years. 
This  kind  of  testimony  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  epi- 
demics never  occur  in  the  army  or  navy  of  our  own  country,  uor 
in  those  countries  where  the  soldiers  and  seamen  are  efficiently  pro- 
tected by  vaccination.  The  details  ^veu  with  reference  to  the  two 
Malta  epidemics  in  ISSO  and  1838  aft'urd  a  striking  proof  of  the 
protective  power  of  vaccination  when  tested  by  epidenjic  influence,, 
and  there  are  records  of  the  IJauish  army  and  navy  having  al- 
together escaped  during  several  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  Denmark. 
There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  protective  power  of  vac- 
cination makes  itself  manifest — namely,  by  the  mildness  of  Ike  disease 
in  the  tnceinaled  comporeii  with  the  uniHici-inakd,  ami  the  almost  absolute 
wmiriti/  against  death  from  amalUpox  lehieh  pkkfbct  vacdnalioH  confers. 
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With  few  exceptions,  this  appears  to  be  the  univerpal  belief  of  the  I 
medical  proffssioii.     At  various  timea  the  opinions  of  lurge  iium-, 
bers  of  medical  men  have  been  specially  asked  for  and  obtained  on 
this  point.     Three  distinct  and  verj  comprehensive  "polls"  nitiy  be  re- 
ferred to,  namely — (l.jTlit^t  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  i 
eight  years  after  vaccination  liad  been  adopted.     (2.)  An  almost; 
national  "poll"  taken  by  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London 
about  the  years  18.^}2  and  185.3.    The  written  opinions  of  nearly 
two  thousand  medica!  men  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  Bombay, 
Bengal,  the  Mauritius,  the  West  Indies,  and  various  other  places, 
were  here  expressed;  and  they  concurred  in  confirming  the  belief] 
in  the  protective  and  modityiiig  influence  of  vaccination  in  small- 
pox.    (3.)  A  very  extenaive  '"poll,"  of  which  a  list  in  published  by 
Mr.  Simon,  comprehends  not  only  members  of  the  medical  profes-  ' 
sion  generally,  but  also  the  members  of  the  Medical  T>epartmeut  of 
the  Army  and  Xavy,  together  with  the  opinions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

These  "polls"  may  be  held  as  completely  decisive  of  the  ques- ' 
tion,  really  practically  decided  in  the  affirmative  fifty  years  ago. 
From  such  evidence  the  inference  is  so  inevitable,  "that  he  who 
disputes  it  is  erpially  unreasonable  as  he  who  opposes  in  like  man- 
ner any  proposition  in  Euclid"  (Alisos). 

The  actual  extent  of  the  seeiirity  ngaiml  deafk  from  smnll-pox  enjoyed . 
by  vaccinated  compared  with  unvaccinated  persons,  has  been  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Simon  from  various  sources;  and  it  appears  that  the 
death-rate  from  small-pox  amongst  the  vaccinated  varies  from  nn 
inappreciably  small  mortality  to  12J  per  cent. ;  that  amongst  the  wn- 
protected  the  death-rate  from  small-pox  ranges  from  14J  to  53J  per 
cent. 

The  average  percentage  mortality  from  small-pox,  stated  by  Mr. 
Marson  to  occur  amongst  the  vaccinated,  ia  5.24;  but  when  vacci- 
nation is  known  to  have  been  perfectly  performed,  as  sliomi  bi/  the 
cicatrices,  the  mortality  is  uniformly  found  to  be  reduced  to  less  than 
half  of  or)c  prr  cent. 

Another  very  important  and  most  interesting  phase  in  which 
vaccination  may  ho  viewed  as  exercising  a  protecting  influence  in- 
directly  over  the  health  of  the  community,  may  be  studied  in  those 
statistics  which  show  that  the  general  death-rates  from  other  liit^eases 
have  diminished,  and  more  especially  as  regards  scrofulous  diseases, 
siiice  vaccination  became  more  universal.  To  Dr.  Qreenhow  and 
to  Dr.  Farr  in  this  country,  and  to  the  statists  of  Sweden,  we  are 
indebted  for  any  accurate  knowledge  existing  on  this  subject.  Not 
only  has  the  grand  total  of  the  death-rates  been  diminished,  but  the 
death-rates  of  two  special  classes  of  diseases  have  diminished  In  a 
remarkable  degree.     These  are, — (1.)  Thoseof  the  tubercular  order 
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of  the  constitutional  dieeaeeei — namely,  scrofulous  affections,  in- 
clniling  plitliisis  or  pulmouary  tuberculosis;  and  (2.)  The  continued 
fevers,  cupecially  typhoid  fever — diseases  belonging  to  the  mias- 
matic order  of  the  Zymotic  class. 

Another  kiud  of  historical  evidence  bearing  out  the  protective 
influence  of  vaccination  is  to  be  seeu  by  comparing  the  advertise- 
ments of  old  newspapers,  espc-ciaily  those  during  the  last  portion  of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
similar  advertisements  of  the  present  day.  At  the  former  period 
the  ravages  of  small-pox  upon  the  population  were  beyond  concep- 
tion, testifying  to  the  wide-spread  epidemic  intluencc.  The  descrip- 
tion of  every  man  or  wiiuian.as  exhibited  in  "the  villanous  portraits 
of  the  Hue  and  Cry."  showed  them  to  have  been  more  or  less  marked 
with  smail-pox,  or  "speckled  with  poc/c-/ioles."  Nowadays  it  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  to  see  such  pits  and  scars  amongst  the 
population  {Qunrtcrly  limnc,  July,  185o). 

It  is  thus  clearly  demonstrated  how  vaccination  has  thrown  the 
itifis  of  protectionwiver  the  world;  and  bow  ample,  how  great,  and 
how  efficient  that  protection  may  bo.  It  has  been  shown  to  dimin- 
ish mortality  generally,  and  tin.'  mortality  from  small-pox  in  par- 
ticular, both  in  civil  and  in  military  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
jost  in  projiortion  as  it  is  ffficknlli)  performed.  It  has  been  shown 
to  diminish  the  epidemic  influence;  it  lias  been  shown  to  preserve 
the  good  locks  of  the  people;  it  has  been  shown  that  it  tcuds  to 
render  small-pox  a  mild  disease  compared  with  the  same  disease  in 
the  unprotected;  it  confers  an  almost  absolute  secnrity  against  death 
from  small-pox;  and,  lastly,  it  has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  protects 
ing  influence  over  the  health  of  the  community  generally.  Ou  the 
other  band,  Jt  is  no  less  amply  proven  that  "wheresoever  vaccina- 
tion falls  into  neglect,  small-pox  tends  to  become  agaiu  the  same 
frigbiful  pestilence  it  was  in  tbe  days  before  Jenner's  discovery; 
that  wheresoever  viK'clnation  is  universally  and  properly  performed, 
small-pox  tends  to  be  of  as  little  eilcct  as  any  extinct  epidemic  of  tbe 
middle  ages"  (81MOB).  Moreover,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
aysUmaik'  iiispt-ctiom  institnted  by  Iler  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Siuion,  that  it  is  bopuless  to  expect  to  be 
free  from  fatal  epidemics  of  small-pox,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  so 
long  as  unvaccinated  children  are  allowed  to  accumulate  as  tbey 
have  been  found  to  do.  There  is  therefore  tbe  greatest  necessity 
for  vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  prevent  any  reaccumnlation  of  unvacciuated  persons. 

Four  conditions  are  absolutely  nfcessiir;-  to  be  ctKcicntly  carried 
out  hctore  we  can  hope  to  see  small-pox  eradicated  tbniugb  vacci- 
nation,and  tbe  aim  of  Jeuner  acconijili.'ihed.  These  are, — (1.)  The 
vacciuiition  of  every  child  must  be  made  compulsory  within  a  cer- 
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tain  time  after  birth.  (2.)  St/siematic  inspections  of  two  kinds  must 
be  eonatantly  luid  periodically  made  by  comjietent  persoDS — namely, 
one  to  ascertain  aw  to  the  tittuctual  performance  of  the  opeiatiou, 
BB  evinced  by  the  kiud  of  ciciitrix  visible.  This  inspection  may  be 
moet  conveniently  made  in  public  and  private  schoola.  Another 
inspection  Hhoald  have  for  its  abject  to  ascertain  the  numbers  vac- 
cinated within  a  t'ertiiin  territory  compared  with  the  mimbers  bom 
in  the  same  place,  (3.)  Every  attempt  at  rariotoas  inociiiation  ought 
to  be  made  a  penal  offence.  (4.)  Kveiy  case  of  small-pox  ought  to 
be  treated  in  strict  seclusion,  and  be  as  completely  as  possible  iso- 
lated, tbilowing  out  all  the  dirtctious  given  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  epidemics  at  page  226,  as  are  applicable  to  tJic  case. 
A  quarantine  regulatiou  to  enforce  segregation  of  the  sick  from 
Bmall-pox  is  of  far  more  iinport-auce  in  tlii.i  country  than  for  yellow 
fever,  which  does  not  tiiid  a  habilal  with  ua.  We  come  now  to  con- 
aide]' — 

n.  How  the  Protective  Iitjiiieiice  of  Vawination  has  been  Impairrd, 
Since  vaccination  has  been  generally  practised  it  has  now  and 
then  seemed  apparent  that  "  the  proleclive.  power  of  vaccination  bccuvtes 
gj-adiiaUii  weaker,  iiml  at  kvglk  (lies  out  iit  the.  individual."  The  works 
and  reports  which  have  been  mentioned  seem  to  demonsti-ate  the 
truth  of  this  statement;  but  in  justice  to  Dr.  Seaton  (one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject)  it  must  be  stated  tliat  he  does 
not  subscribe  to  this  belief.  Indeed,  in  his  last  Report  [Appendix. 
Id  Public  Health  Report  for  1861,  p.  64),  he  states  that  where  uniform 
oareiri  the  selection  oflynijih.and  in  the  performance  of  the  opera^ 
laon,  was  practised,  the  rcsuits  did  not  favor  the  hypotheais  that 
tiiere  had  been  any  necessary  deterioration  of  the  lymph.  He  baa 
Been  aeveral  cicntricea,  the  results  of  the  vaccinations  of  Dr.  Jeuner 
and  Dr.  AValker;  but  the  work  of  the  vaccinators  to  whom  be  refers 
(and  mentions  as  having  bestowed  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  lymph  and  in  the  performance  of  the  operation)  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Jenner  and  Dr.  Walker, 

In  1809  Mr.  Brown,  of  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  published 
the  opinion  that  tlie  prophylactic  virtue  of  cow-pox  diminished  as 
the  time  from  vaccination  increased.  In  1818  and  1819  smalt-pox 
prevailed  in  Scotland  as  an  epidemic,  and  many  vaccinated  persona 
passed  through  a  mild  form  of  variola.  The  temia  "modified  small- 
pox" and  "varioloid  diseaae"  about  this  time  came  into  general 
use;  and  two  classic  monographs  on  the  finbjert  made  their  appear- 
ance, one  by  Dr.  Monro,  in  181S,  and  another  by  Dr.  John  Tbom- 
eon,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1820.  Dr.  Copland  also  writes  that  be  saw 
and  dcaeribed,  as  early  aa  1823,  snudl-pox  as  it  affected  membei-s  of 
tJie  same  family  at  different  periods  after  vaccination,  and  in  young 
persons  who  Iiad  been  vaccinated  only  ten  or  eleven  years.     Con- 
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traeting  siirh  tMi^es,  he  found  that  the  severity  auii  fully  developed 
eoiulilion  of  Biiuili-poX  was  generally  in  proportion  to  the  lengrth  of 
time  which  hail  elapsed  from  vaeninatiou  (Dictionary  of  Practical 
Mfdidne,  Art.  '■  Small-pox,"  p.  815). 

A^iu,  from  the  evidence  contained  in  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
182.') — from  the  experienpe  of  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  France  and 
Italy,  ill  1826, 1827,  and  1829 — from  the  experience  of  the  epidcTuicB 
of  small-pox  in  Ceylon  in  1833  and  1834 — and  from  the  adntii^siooB 
into  the  London  Sniall-pox  Jlonpital  in  1838,  it  ha«  been  rendered 
obvious  that  the  snseeptibility  to  eniall-pox,  which  in  vaccinated 
persons  is  destroyed  for  some  years,  retiirns  with  advancing  age, 
and  liecomeB  greater  as  life  advan^ea. 

Some  of  llie  phenomena,  also,  which  the  practice  of  vaccination 
itself  has  made  known  to  U3  tend  to  estahiisli  tlie  doctrine  of  a 
gradual  impairment  of  vaccine  protection,  due  to  lapse  of  time,  and 
as  a  result  vf  ph/.*i>ilu//ii:ul  chanijes  in  the  healtlii/  body.  This  in  especi- 
ally indicated  hy  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  (nndeterraiiied)  to  the 
distance  of  time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  tirst  implanting  of  the 
vHcciiie  virus,  so  is  the  better  development  of  the  vaccine  vesicle 
produced  hv  revaccination.  It  has  been  nhown,  however,  from  a 
careful  analysiti  of  cases,  that  the  lesser  protectedness  of  certain 
vaccinated  persons  heois  at  least  some  proportion  to  tlie  number  of 
years  which  has  elapsed  since  vaccination.  Any  uniform  rate  of 
increased  susceptibility  to  sraulUpox  from  year  to  year  from  the 
period  of  vaccination  has  not  been  demonstrated;  but  an  increasing 
susceptihilily  to  small-pox  continues  up  to  about  thirly  years  of  age 
at  least,  after  which  period  of  life  it  seems  that  the  liability  to  con- 
tract small-pox  continues  to  decline  (Ubim,  Mobl,  Ketziu^,  Mar- 
soN,  Simon). 

I>r.  Balfour,  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  adverted  some 
time  ago  to  these  important  facte ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
practical  result  to  which  they  point — namely,  revacciuution,  as  a 
most  necessary  supplemental  measure  to  vaccination.  A  large  re- 
daction in  mortality,  and  in  tlie  occurrence  of  small-pox,  can  be 
shown  to  have  taken  place  from  the  practice  of  revaccination  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  pi-actical  efficacy.  The  records  of  tJie  ear-' 
lieat  experience  of  its  usefulness  date  from  Wirtemberg,  1829  to 
1836.  In  1833  between  4(l,00(»  and  50,000  adults  were  revaccinatcd 
in  tlie  Prussian  army,  and  in  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num- 
ber this  rf vaccination  "  took"  with  perfect  success.  Amonget 
Uussian  soldiers  at  Kasan,  the  rate  of  perfect  success  was  about  18 
per  cent.  In  the  army  of  Denmark,  from  1843  to  1847,  nearly 
20.000  nTacei nations  were  practiced,  of  which  more  than  a  half 
were  attended  with  perfect  success,  and  more  than  a  quarter  with 
modified  success.     Siuce  1843  revaccination  has  been  compulsory  in 


tlie  Bavariaa  array.  From  that  date  till  1857  not  even  a  single 
case  of  nnmodifled  small-pox  lias  occurred,  nor  a  single  death  from 
small-pox.  Similar  good  results  have  followed  the  institution  of 
revacciimtion  in  the  Dauish  army,  the  army  of  Sweden,  of  Baden, 
and  in  the  British  army  also,  according  to  Dr.  Balfour's  interesting 
report  for  1859.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  practical  importance  of 
revaeei nation,  that  in  the  British  army  a  departmental  order  waa 
issued  by  circular,  of  date  21st  September,  1858,  and  is  at  present 
in  force,  which  ordains  that  "  every  recruit,  without  exception,  on 
joining  the  headquarters  or  depot  of  the  corjis  or  regiment  to 
which  he  belongs,  shall  be  vaccinated,  even  if  he  should  he  found 
to  have  marks  of  small-pox  or  of  pre\'ious  vaccination,  and  that  a 
.monthly  return  of  the  results  (as  to  (1.)  a  jierfect  vaccine  pustnle 
following  the  operation,  or  (2.)  a  modified  one,  or  (3.)  a  failure) 
shall  he  forwarded  to  the  Director-General"  {Slatislical  Report  for 
-1859,  p.  21). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Marson 
clearly  shows,  that  "  probably  rcrtiaciiwlion  does  not  afford  the  same 
amount  of  protection  that  the  tirst  vaccination  iceli  performed  does. 
The  great  object  to  aim  at  is  to  vaccinate  wtU  in  infancy.  This 
should  he  looked  upon  as  the  aheet  anchor;  and  therefore  a  care- 
less vaccination  should  be  deprecated  at  ail  times,  practised  under 
the  belief  tluit,  if  it  fails  to  take  effect  properly,  it  will  be  of  no 
consequence,  as  the  operation  can  bo  repeated.  By  snch  a  jii-o- 
ceeding  the  vaccimilion  often  takes  eft'ect  bad!)/,  and  will  never 
afterwards  take  eftect  ■properli/,  and  the  individual  may  take  small- 
pox scvereh/."' 

It  has  been  alleged  (but  sufficient  proof  has  not  yet  been  adduced  ■ 
to  show)  th'it  the  vaccine  virus  beco-mes  deteriorated  bi/  its  passafp:  through 
numerous  human  bodies.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  supposed  tliat 
its  protective  influence  is  weakened  by  length  of  time  or  of  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  succession  of  subjects  through  whom  it 
has  been  transmitted  since  its  direct  inoculation  from  the  cow. 
This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  obvious  pathological  fact,  that  the 
specific  virus  of  cow-pox,  small-pox,  and  other  similar  diseases, 
ranltiplies  and  reproduces  itself  in  the  system  of  those  who  suffer 
in  the  natural  course  of  these  diseases.  Cousiderable  differences 
of  theoretical  opinion  prevail  upon  the  point.  In  the  report  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  for  1854  it  is  stated  "that  the  vac- 
cine lymph  does  not  lose  any  of  its  prophylactic  power  by  a  con- 
tinued transit  through  successive  subjects,"  Such  an  unqualified 
belief  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  universal,  as  shown  in  various 
parts  of  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr,  Simon.  It  is  certain  that 
the  vaccine  lymph,  when  taken  direct  from  the  cow,  seems  to  show 
an  amount  of  infective  power  which  is  not  usual  in  lymph  of  long 
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descent;  but  how  much  oC  thia  efl'ect  is  due  to  irritiition  ainiply, 
and  how  much  to  Bpwiiic  actioo,  does  Qot  aeem  certain.  Lymph 
direct  from  the  cow  "takes"  (as  the  phrase  is)  in  persons  with 
wlioni  lymph  of  long  dcwont  has  failed.  This  is  more  often  obvi- 
ous in  revacci  nation  a.  Lymph  direct  from  the  cow  excites  local 
ehatiges  of  an  intonser  kind,  so  aetive.  indeed,  uh  to  render  caution 
newssary  in  ite  selection  and  use.  The  vesicle  prodneed  by  it  runa 
a  full  course,  compared  with  which  the  progress  of  vaccine  vesicles 
from  hTuph  of  long  descent  seems  unduly  rapid,  and  their  termina- 
tion premature.  Also,  the  lymph  direct  from  the  enw  renders  more 
certain,  and  apparently  more  characteristic,  that  sliglit  febrile  dis- 
turbance which  is  proper  to  the  action  of  cow-pox  on  the  human 
system.  This  febrile  disturbance  is  undoubtedly  fin  essential  pa- 
thological phenomenon,  demanded  alike  for  the  due  protection  of 
the  VHccinated  person  and  for  the  perfect  development  and  local 
multiplication  of  laudable  and  effieieut  lymph  at  the  8]iut  where  the 
specific  vaccine  virus  was  originally  implanted.  The  more  dis- 
tinctly and  typically  the  specific  febrile  aetion  is  expressed  which 
follows  the  implanting  of  the  vaccine  vims,  the  more  eertuinly  is 
the  person  protected,  and  the  more  efficient  is  the  local  develop- 
ment of  the  lymph  wbieli  has  been  multiplied  at  the  site  of  inocu- 
InrioD.  The  development  of  any  other  febrile  state,  such  as  from 
cold,  or  other  disease,  is  apt  to  hinder  the  development  aiid  prog- 
ress of  the  vaccine  vesicle  altogether,  lleferring  to  the  records  of 
revaccination  in  the  Prussian  army,  an  extremely  interesting  fact 
is  brmigbt  out  by  Mr.  Simon,  tending  to  confirm  the  doctrine  that, 
by  transmission  through  a  succession  of  persons,  the  vaccine  virus 
has  degenerated — namely,  "  that  the  reracdnalmis  of  1836,  as  tested 
by  erc/itual  resmccptiblUt^  to  cow-pox,  were  not  half  so  stable  as  the  vacei- 
mtims  of  1813." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  still  room  to  believe 
tlint  any  diminution  of  protective  influence  from  vaccination  may 
be  due  to  personal  carelessness — first  in  the  selection  of  lymph  for 
use,  as  well  direct  from  the  cow  as  of  lymph  of  long  desceut;  and 
secondly,  in  the  choice  of  eases  to  continue  the  vaccinations  from — 
cases,  for  example,  being  chosen  where  the  lymph  of  the  local  vesicle 
at  the  site  of  vaccination  has  been  developed  in  the  absence  of  the 
constitutional  sjiei-ific  febrile  phennnicna;  imii  in  which  the  lymphy 
contents  of  the  vesicle  are  ni>t  only  impotent,  but  the  anatomical 
development  and  structure  of  the  vesicle  in  respect  of  its  dissepi- 
ments are  ut  the  same  lime  incomplete  and  imperfect.  The  cicatrix, 
Bear,  or  mark  left  by  imperfect  vaccination  is  also  an  imperfect 
cicatrix,  and  is  ca]iab!e  of  recognition  as  sueh.  To  an  almost  in- 
cali-ulable  extent,  the  prolecfire  power  of  vaccination  has  been  im- 
paired by  imperfect  vaecination,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Marsou — a  fact 
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whicl]  (loen  not  aoeiii  to  be  duly  a]ipri.'ciated  as  yet,  either  by  Uie 
me<liciil  prol'easion  or  by  the  public. 

The  Operation  of  Vaccination  oii<rht  to  Vie  pertbrmed  in  childhowl, 
and  it  is  ordained  by  hiw  in  this  country  to  be  performed  within 
three,  or  in  case  of  orphanage,  within  four  months  of  birtlu  The 
infant  oup;lit  to  be,  at  least,  from  four  to  six  weeks  old  before  a  dis- 
ease, sometimes  attended  Hnth  considerable  febrile  disturbance,  is 
ingrafted  upon  the  conatittition.  Under  six  weeks  of  age,  infauta 
should  never  be  vaccinated,  unless  in  ciices  of  urgent  necessity,  such 
as  sniall-pox  being  in  the  viclnitj.  The  age  of  three  months  is  on 
the  whole  to  be  preferred.  The  child  ought  to  be  in  good  health, 
free  from  any  eruptive  cut^ineoiis  diwease,  and  free  from  disorders 
of  tcGthing,  of  the  bowels,  or  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the  age  of 
childhood,  othei'wise  the  protective  influence  of  the  vaccination 
cannot  be  depended  on. 

Ditt'erence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  number  of  vesicles  it  is 
proper  to  graft  upon  the  arm,  and  the  size  of.tliem.  Some  believe 
the  person  to  be  a.s  thoroughly  protected  by  a  small  vesicle,  "  the 
tenth  of  an  iueli  in  diameter,  as  if  the  arm  were  covered  witli  in- 
oculated points"  (Cazknave,  Andrew  Andehson);  and  many  vac- 
cinatoi-s  regard  the  multiplication  of  vesicles  only  as  a  safeguard 
against  failure,  and  attach  value  to  one  successful  insertion  only  of 
the  vaccine  lymjili  (Buchanan,  Appendix  to  Fourth  lieport  on  Public 
Healih,  for  18(31,  p.  Ill),  On  the  other  hand,  the  official  insfrue- 
tions  issued  to  vaccinators  in  England  contain  the  following  direc- 
tions :  "  In  all  ordinary  vaccination  a,  vaccinate  by  four  or  Jive  sej>a- 
rale  punctures,  so  as  to  produce _/ouroj'_^V(;  separate  gooti-sized  vesicks; 
or  if  you  vaccinate  otherwise  than  by  separate  punctures"  (for  some 
vaccinators  prefer  to  make  long  scratches,  side  by  side  or  inter- 
sectingly,  instead  of  punctures),  "take  special  care  to  secure  the 
production  of  four  or  Jiee  sepaj-atc  good-sized  vesicles,"  This  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  securing  to  tiiose  who  are  vaccinated  the  full 
amount  of  protection  whicli  good  vaccination  confers.  The  superior 
value  of  several  vesicles  is  especially  insisted  upon  by  Mareou, 
Beaton,  and  Simon.  They  have  shown  a  constant  relation  to  sub- 
sist between  tlie  immber  of  the  sufficient  cicatrices  and  the  degree 
of  pi'ot*!Ction  afl'orded. 

The  skin  covering  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  \»  the  place 
generally  chosen  for  implanting  the  specific  lymph  of  variohe  vao- 
cina-.     The  methods  of  operating  are  as  follow  ; 

1.  The  part  of  the  arm  to  be  opei'ated  upon  should  be  grasped 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the  thumb  of  that  hand  sliould  draw  the 
skin  with  sufficient  tightness,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  intri>duction  of 
the  point  of  a  lancet  with  the  other  liand.  Three  or  four  punctures 
should  be  made  near  each  other,  ibr  each  intended  vesicle.     These 
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punctoree  should  penetrate  the  cuticle  to  the  extent  of  a  few  liiiea 
in  an  oblique  diret-tion,  so  as  to  make  a  minute  valvular  aperture, 
and  so  as  to  impinge  upon  or  penetrate  the  cutis  fern.  The  lancet 
used  to  make  the  puncture  should  be  charged  with  the  vaccine 
virus.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  punctures  tor  several 
scmmls,  ap<i,  in  the  course  of  its  removal,  (he  site  of  puncture  should  be 
rfjm pressed  for  n  momeyH  or  so,  to  prevent  bleediut;,  and  also  lo  retain 
the  virus  from  the  lancet's  point.  In  the  case  of  several  punctures, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  "points"  of  ivoi-y  or  quill,  or  of  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  charged  with  the  virus.  These  should,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  lancet,  be  inserted  into  the  punctures,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  seconds,  to  he  removed  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
the  lancet  charged  wilh  the  virus  is  removed, 

2.  Another  method  of  operation  Is  often  chosen — namely,  to 
make  an  immeTise  number  of  minute  scratches  over  a  very  limited 
area  of  akin,  and  as  close  together  as  possible.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  groups  of  scmtches  will  correspond  to  the  nujuber  of 
vesicles  intended  to  be  ingrafted.  The  scratches  may  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  clean  lancet,  and  mny  be  either  parallel  to  each  other 
or  crossed  in  two  or  an}-  number  of  directions.  The  nnmber  of 
these  groups  of  scratches  will  vary  according  as  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  vesicles  are  considered  necesaarj',  and  the  length  of  the  indi- 
vidual scratches  will  determine  the  size  of  the  resulting  vesicle,  and, 
1<»  some  degree,  the  soreness  of  the  arm.  It  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber these  tacts  in  dealing  with  young  and  delicate  children,  so  as 
not  to  give  rise  to  unnecessary  snft'ering,  torment,  and  danger.  The 
scratches  should  be  so  slight  as  barely  to  result  in  the  faintest  pos- 
sible exudation  of  blood,  and  that  only  after  the  layise  of  a  second 
or  two.  To  the  group  of  scratches  from  which  blood  first  exudes, 
the  "poini"  or  lancet  is  to  be  applied,  charged  with  the  specific 
virus.  The  lymph  containing  this  nVws  will  he  at  once  absorbed; 
and  the  blood  with  which  the  lymph  is  mixed  should  he  smeared 
over  and  pressed  into  the  other  scratches  in  succession  several  times, 

3.  Simple  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  is  sometimes  resorted  to  with 
very  good  success — namely,  by  scraping  off  the  cuticle  with  tlie 
lancet,  nsed  as  an  eraser  is  used  to  remove  hlols  from  paper  I^Fotirth 
Report  on  Public  ]1eal(b,  p.  107). 

Signs  of  Bucceufnl  Vaccination  — By  the  end  of  the  second  day  small 
Epois  appear  elevated  over  the  sites  of  the  punctures,  or  over  the 
groups  of  scratches  or  abrasions;  and  tliese,  when  examined  by  a 
simple  lens,  are  seen  to  he  vesicular,  and  surrounded  by  a  slight 
redness.  This  stage  continues  for  three  to  four  days  fri-ni  the  date 
of  ingrafting  tlie  virus.  About  the  third,  but  rather  t<)ward8  the 
fourth  day,  the  elevation  is  more  perceptible  and  more  red;  and  by 
ihaji/th  or  sij^lh  day  a  distinct  vesicle  is  obvious  upon  it,  of  a  whitish 
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color, having  a  round  or  oval  form, an  elevated  edge,andadepreaaed 
centre.  Late  ou  the  sevaitk,  or  uarly  on  the  eighth  day,  an  inflamed 
ring  or  areola  begins  to  form  round  the  base  of  the  veBicIe.  and  with 
it  continued  to  increase  during  the  two  following  days.  Tliis  areola 
18  of  a  circular  foira,  and  its  diameter  extends  from  one  to  three 
int'lifs.  On  the  eii/hlk  dai/  the  vesicle  appears  disiemlrd  with  a  eltxar 
lymph.  This  is  the  dai/  of  Us  yraiti'sl  perfection,  and  it  is  the  /iriiper 
period  for  obtnimntf  Ihc  specific  cirifsfor  continuing  vaccination  on  others. 
Tlic  vesicle  is  now  cireuhr  and  p&irl-colored ;  its  margbi  is  turgid,  firm, 
shining,  and  wheel-shaped. 

Having  readied  its  Leight  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  briglit-red  areola  is  accompanied  with  considerable 
tumefaction  of  the  ekin,  with  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  subjacent 
areolar  tissue.  This  erytlieniiitons  ring  is  often  the  seat  of  small 
vesicles.  By  the  tenth  day,  also,  the  febrile  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  are  well  expressed,  the  lymjibutics  of  the  arm  are 
engorgGil,  and  Monietimes  a  roseolima  rash  supervenes  over  the  body. 
On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  areola  begins  to  subside,  leaving, 
as  it  fades,  two  or  three  concentric  circles  of  redness.  The  vesicle 
now  begins  to  dry  in  tlie  centre,  and  acquires  there  a  brownish 
color.  The  lyiuph  which  remains  becomes  opaque  and  gradually 
concretes,  desiccation  commences,  and  tumefaction  subsides,  so  that 
by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  the  vesicle  is  converted  into  & 
hard  round  scab  of  a  red<lisb -brown  color.  This  scab  contracts, 
dries,  and  blackens,  and  about  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-fifth 
day  from  the  date  of  vaccination  may  fall  off".  It  leaves  a  cicatrix 
which  commonly  is  permanent  iu  after-life.  Indeed,  the  mark  of  a 
good  cicatrix  is  indelible  if  it  ie  not  injured  {Gregory,  Marson, 
Ceely,  C'azenave,  Simon). 

While  these  local  cbanges  are  in  active  progress,  febrile  phe- 
nomena become  eslablished — first,  so  slightly  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  day,  lliat  often  ibe  fact  passes  unobserved;  and  again,  more 
considerably  during  those  days  when  the  areola  is  about  its  height. 
The  patient  is  tben  restless  and  hot,  with  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  stomach  and  bowels.  About  tlie  same  time,  especially  if  the 
weather  Ite  hot,  children  of  full  habit  not  unfrequently  show  on  the 
extreniitien.  and  less  copiously  on  the  trunk,  a  lichenoua,  i-oseolar, 
or  vesicular  eruption,  wliieli  commonly  continues  for  about  a  week. 
When  vficcinatiou  is  performed  on  such  adults  or  adolescents  as 
have  not  previously  been  vaccinated,  and  likewise  when  lymph  is 
employed  which  has  recently  been  derived  from  the  cow,  the  result- 
ing phenomeua,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  description,  are 
somewhat  retarded  in  their  course,  and  the  areola  is  apt  to  be  much 
more  ditfuse.  There  is  also  more  feverishness,  and  eruption  is  leea 
frequently  seen  (Simon,  Health  lieport,  1869). 
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Signs  of  Sacceisfiil  Revaccination When  persons  who  have  onoe 

been  etiicieiitly  vii'icuintpd  are.  some  years  afferwartls,  revaccinated 
with  efffctive  lymph,  there  soraetinies  result  vesicles  which,  as  re- 
gards their  course  aiitl  that  of  the  attendant  areolse,  cannot  be  dis- 
tingtiished  from  the  perfect  results  of  primary  vaccination.  But 
far  more  usually  the  results  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  such  previous  vaccination.  Often  no  true  vesicles  form,  but 
merely  papular  elevations  surrounded  by  areolse ;  and  these  results, 
bnving  attjiincd  their  maximum  on  or  before  the  fifth  day,  after- 
wards quickly  decline.  Or,  if  vesicles  form,  their  shape  is  apt  to 
vary  from  that  of  the  regular  vesicle,  and  their  course  to  be  more 
rapid,  so  that  their  maturity  is  reached  on  or  before  the  sixth  day, 
their  areoltc  decline  on  or  before  the  eighth  day,  and  their  scabbing 
begins  correspondingly  early.  In  either  case  the  areolie  teud  to 
diffuse  themselves  more  widely  and  less  regularly,  and  with  more 
affection  of  the  areolar  membrauG,  than  in  primary  vaccination ; 
and  the  local  changes  are  aceomyianied  by  much  itching,  often  by 
some  irritation  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  in  some  cases  on  the 
fourtli  or  fifth  day  by  considerable  febrile  disturbance  (Simon,  I,  c.) 

Characters  of  the  Cicatrut  after  Vaccinatioa It  seems  now  to  have 

been  agreud  to  arrange  the  characters  of  cicatrices  after  vaccination 
into  the  following  three  classes: 

1.  •'■T'/pica/,"  '■' exa-Uent;'  " pafecl,"  ''good,"  or  '\first-rate"  cica- 
trices are  recognized  by  their  circular  form  and  pale  or  white  ap- 
pearance. They  are  somewhat  dcjiresscd,  and  dotted,  indented,  or 
foveolatcd  with  minute  pits  or  depressions  over  the  base,  supposed 
to  indicate  the  number  of  compartments  in  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  vesicle  (referred  to  ut  pages  234  and  235).  In  some 
instances  there  are  radiations  from  the  centre.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered that  the  normal  diameter  of  a  cicatrix  produced  by  a  single 
msertion  is  one-third  of  an  inch ;  that  scars  of  larger  measurement 
are  generally  of  double  or  multiple  origin. 

2.  "Fair,"  '' [io-^mhU"  or  "  mof/Z^'wi"  cicatrices  possess  the  char- 
acters of  the  typical  cicatrix,  but  they  are  less  perfectly  expressed, 
the  contour  being  less  regular,  and  the  size  just  within  the  average 
above  mentioned.  To  irregularity  of  contonr,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  scai-s  resulting  from  single  insertions  (as  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  puncture)  are  notably  uniform,  so  that  irregu- 
larity of  contour,  when  associated  with  a  single  puncture  for  vacci- 
nation, indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  has  been  irregu- 
lar; but  where  the  scar  results  from  several  contiguous  insertions 
or  scratches,  no  such  inlereuce  can  be  made. 

3.  "Bud''  cicalriees,  wWich  nnist  be  held  as  denoting  "failures," 
are  such  scars  as  cannot  be  recognized  as  the  product  of  vaccina- 
tion, by  any  circumstances  beyond  being  found  near  the  usual  site 
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of  the  operation.  Sirare  also  having  a  less  diameter  tlian  a  quarter 
of  an  incli  ought  to  find  a  pla(;e  amongst  this  clasa ;  and  geuemlly,  all 
ill-defined,  faint,  scarcely  di3cernible  white  patches,  especially  such 
as  consist  of  large,  flat,  ill-defined  shiny  marks.  Fruitless  attempts 
at  vaciiination  may  be  also  recognized  by  the  permanent  traces  lefl 
of  the  parallel  or  transverse  scratches  employed  at  the  opi'ratioo. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  describe  the  extent  of  differences 
between  the  results  produced  by  differeut  vaeciuators.  A  large 
ainoniit  of  Ixid,  and  a  still  larger  amount  of  semmi-rnte.  vaccination 
baa  been  found  to  prevail  in  many  districts,  as  the  result  of  the 
inspections  instituted  by  Mr.  Simon  in  1860  and  1861  abundantly 
testity.  Moiliciif  men  are  found  to  vary  exceedingly  in  their  esti- 
mate of  a  watii^factury  vaccine  vesiele  and  cicatrix,  or  the  reverse, 
for  the  standard  is  comparative  rather  than  absolute  {Sbatok, 
Sandbrson,  Buchanan),  This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected,  seeing  that  medical  students  are  left  to  pick  up  tlieir 
knowledge  of  vaccination  where  they  can.  In  fact,  practical  medi- 
cal cduuiitiou  at  our  schools  of  medicine  has  hitherto,  or  until  verj' 
recently,  been  entirely  nV/  in  regard  to  this  most  important  subject; 
Hiid  no  test  of  knowledge  bas  ever  been  applied.  Many  men  whose 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  resulting  cicatrices  is  of  a  low  stand- 
ard, can  scarcely  appreciate  tlie  typical  character  of  marks  which 
are  the  ordinary  results  of  good  vaccination  {Seaton).  Excessively 
small  cicatrices  are  apt  not  to  be  perfect,  and  there  are  great  varie- 
ties in  the  size  of  cicatrices  of  perfect  character,  the  results  of  punc- 
ture. It  is  therefore  fairly  [ircBumed  that  cicatrices  which  thus 
vary  cannot  all  have  precisely  the  same  value.  The  hand  of  dif- 
ferent vaeciuators  can  even  be  recognized  by  tbe  kind  of  marks 
they  leave  behind  them.  The  marks  of  some  vaccinators  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  excellence;  tbe  marks  left  by  others  are  not  so; 
and  hence  there  are  great  differences  between  the  vaccination  of 
districts  where  different  vaccinators  are  employed.  In  the  schools, 
tor  instance,  of  large  towns,  Mr.  Seaton  informs  ns  that  "  where 
the  work  of  many  vaccinators  was  seen  together,  it  was  freqneiitly 
possilile  to  tit  the  work  to  the  vaccinator  by  the  kind  of  cicatrix," 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  estimating  tlic  efficiency  of  vacci- 
nation, it  seems  established  that  "a  dlstmcl  cojiiiertion  subsistt  between 
the  NrsiBEB  and  lite  quality  nf  the  cicalrires  and  the.  protection  conferred 
by  mcciiialion  nyiimsi  ^mi'U-poj- ;  so  that  it  mni/  be  conjidenllif  stated  that 
that  varcinntion  in  the  most  cjfieieni  from  which  the  niofii  and  thf  best  cica- 
trices result."  The  evidence  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital,  collected  by  Mr.  Marson,  regarding  the  superior 
value  of  several  rather  than  few  vesicles,  appears  to  be  eoueluaive 
on  this  point. 

These  tacts  have  been  tabulated  by  Mr.  Simon  in  the  following 
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form,  as  the  result  of  obseri'ntions  made  during  tweiity-tive  yeara, 
in  nearly  6000  oat»e8  of  sniall-pox  contracted  after  vaccinaltnn,  the 
persona  haviiifj  hieeii  vaciiniited  in  dift'ereut  ways  as  regards  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  cicatricea : 


Ohm  of  aiulVFoi  Cluiillad  ■Hording  lo  th>  ViMniilsii  Marin  or  Ckatruia 

NiLIDber  nf 

111  rurh  Clut 
rcfpvcUtcljr- 

Claw  I.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccinated,  but  having  no  aeainx. 

21} 

^ 
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H 

"     V-  Having  vovK  or  HimR  vaccine  aeafrietn. 
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i 
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Looking,  therefore,  to  the  ehanicters  or  quality  of  the  cicatrices, 
and  to  the  number  of  the  vesicles  which  have  given  rise  to  these 
cicatrices,  four  deokeep  uf  proter-tion  conferred  by  vaccination  may 
he  specified,  and  the  community  iuapected  may  he  arranged  into 
the  following  four  classes  : 

Class  I,  Best  protected — having  moir  than  (u'o  typical  marks. 
Class  II.  Sufficiently  well  protected — having  two  typical  marks. 
Class  III,  Moderately  protected — having  twu  or  more  passablb, 

or  one  TYPICAL  mark. 
Class  IV,  Badly  protected — having  bad  marks,  or  Laving  only 

one  FAHSABLE  mark. 

Selection  of  Lymph  for  Vaccination. — The  lymph  used  for  vacciiia- 
tjou  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  vesicle  on  the  eiuhtii  day — thtday- 
wteti  afkr  llii:  opirraiioit — when  the  lymph  is  yet  clear  and  the  vesicle 
turgid,  firm,  shining,  pearl-colored,  and  traualncent,  and  before 
the  vascular  zone  has  reached  iln  full  development.  The  lymph 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  any  but  perfectly  '■'■  typii-al"  vesicles. 
Inferior,  or  merely  passable  vesicles,  ought  not  to  be  used  to  propa- 
gate lymph.  Small  vesicles,  exhausted  vesicles,  or  vesicles  far  ad- 
li'auced  (such  as  tenth  ur  twelfth  day)  are  to  be  avoided.   Very  early 


*  Amimg  ca»u>  in  which  tht;  uqi-  cii-atrit  wns  <etll  maikeif  or  lypieal  the  i]i!ath-rate 
WM  4|.     Amung  i:iiti!ii  \t\  whii^h  it  whs  badhi  mnrkcd  the  denth-culc  wii»  13, 

f  Among  en«ei  in  whioli  the  iwn  oicntrii'es  wpre  tueil  marktil  the  death-rate  wae  2}. 
Among  cant's  in  which  they  wcrp  badly  marked  it  was  TJ^. 
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lymph  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  give  the  worst  cicatricee.  Thae,  the 
careful  vaceinator  does  not  indifferently  vaccinate  from  the  arms  of 
all  infants  brought  back  on  the  eiffhlh  day,  but  exerciaes  selection 
aiuoug  tlieni.  The  fiesli  lymph  from  the  vesicle  ought  to  be  in- 
grafted tlirecll)/  upDU  the  arm  of  the  child  about  to  be  vaccinated — 
"  arni-to-arni"  vaccination,  ae  it  is  called.  Dry  or  otherwise  pre- 
served lympli  ought  only  to  he  used  when  fresh  lymph  cannot  pos- 
eibly  be  obtained.  Properly  dried  lymph,  however,  seems  capable 
of  producing  quite  as  good  rcaultH  as  arm-to-arm  vaccination  ;  but 
it  domandfl  incomparably  more  care  than  it  gent-rally  receives,  first 
in  its  storage  aTid  afterwards  in  its  use.  It  may  be  dried  and  stored 
on  "points"  of  ivory  or  hone,  or  upon  small  pieces  of  glass  glued 
together  hy  the  dried  lymph,  or  on  lancets.  These  should  be  well 
charged — i.  e.,  coated  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  the  lymph,  and 
rolled  up  in  a  covering  of  goldbeaters'  skin,  and  still  fiirther  se- 
cured from  atmospheric  influences  by  an  outer  case  of  tinfoil  her- 
metically sealed,  or  in  a  vial  eiirefully  corked,  in  which  they  may 
be  packed  with  cotton,  if  they  require  to  be  transmitted  to  any  dis- 
tance. Glycerine  has  been  used  with  success  to  keep  the  lymph 
liquid. 

By  proper  care,  complete  and  perfect  vaccination  may  be  at- 
tained under  every  variety  of  method;  but  bad  vaccination,  as  it 
prevails  at  present,  is  almost  always  directly  dependent  on  the 
careless  employment  of  improperly  preserved  dry  lymph,  and  in- 
directly nssociuted  with  irregularity  of  inspection,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  vaccinator  remains  unaware  of  the  number  and  extent 
of  his  fiiiliircx,  and  loses  all  the  advantages  of  experieuee.  "The 
use  of  the  capillary  tubes  of  Dr.  Ilushand  attbrds  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  the  public  vaccinator,  especially  if  his  district  be  rural — 
Firstlij,  Because  it  furnishes  him  with  an  efficient  means  of  main- 
taining his  supply  without  having  recourse  to  extraneous  sourceB, 
and  thus  enables  him  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  points,' 
'  glasses,'  &.C.;  .'^condli/,  Because  in  thinly  populated  neighborhoods, 
in  which  experience  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  assemble  all  the 
children  at  any  particular  station,  it  enables  him  with  equal  advan- 
tage to  vaccinate  from  house  to  house  "  (Sanderson  in  Public  Htalth 
Report,  1861).  For  a  detailed  Jiccount  of  Dr.  Husband's  metliod  of 
preserving  lymph,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Hecond  Report  of  ihe 
Mtdiciil  (juicer  of  the  Prwj  Cotmdl,  1859. 


CmCKBS-FOX—VarUtUa. 


Definition — TTie  disrase  consists  of  a  specifc  eruption,  in  a  aeries  of 
crops,  on  the  tireast,  dock,  face,  and  exlrcmitien,  attended  with  fever,  which 
runs  a  lUfmilc  course  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
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Pathology. — Tbia  diseaao  derives  an  importance  which  it  does  not 
oi'  ilaelf  possess,  in  consequence  of  its  reBemblanee  to  emall-pox, 
witli  the  modified  form  of  which  it  ia  considered  hy  eome  to  be 
identical.  It  is  for  the  moat  part  peculiar  to  childhood  and  early 
adiiltnge;  but  its  epidemic  influence  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  its 
extension  easily  under  control.  That  it  is  communicable  has  been 
proved  hy  iuoculatJon,  The  theory  of  the  disease,  therefore,  is, 
that  a  specific  poison,  after  a  given  period  of  latency,  gives  rise  to 
primary  fever,  which  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours, 
when  the  eruption  appears,  and  runs  a  course  of  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  fever  is  much  mitigated  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and 
entirely  subsides  with  it. 

That  fever  precedes  the  eruption  ia  a  phenomenon  observed  so 
generally  that  no  exception  is  to  be  fouud  iu  the  account  given  of 
the  disease  by  any  writer  excepting  Ueberden.  The  febrile  affec- 
tion is  of  &  mild  character,  and  though  for  a  few  hours  it  may  seem 
severe, yet,  perhaps,  it  never  passes  into  a  stage  so  severe  as  to  have 
the  tongue  of  a  brown  and  coated  appearance.  The  eruption  has 
three  stages, — that  of  pimple,  of  vesicle,  and  of  incrustation ;  and 
after  the  fever  has  lasted  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours,  a 
Dumber  of  red  papulte  appear,  which  become  vesicular,  and  perhaps 
iu  a  few  points  pustular,  on  the  tirat  day.  On  the  second  day  the 
vesicles  are  filled  with  a  whitish  or  straw-colored  lymph.  On  the 
third  and  fourth  days  they  attain  their  greatest  magnitude,  when 
they  become  acuminated,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  burst  and 
ahrivel,  except  those  which  contain  purulent  matter,  and  have  much 
inflammation  around  their  base.  The  fifth  day  they  begin  to  crust, 
and  in  four  or  five  days  more  the  crust  tails  off,  leaving  for  a  time 
red  spots  on  the  akin,  generally  without,  but  sometimes  with  a 
"pit"  or  depression.  The  "pit"  is  permanent,  and  the  cicatrix 
generally  whiter  than  the  original  tissue,  and  the  patient  conae- 
quenlly  is  marked  or  scarred.  The  eruption  is  not  at  first  universal 
over  the  body,  but  usually  consists  of  a  series  of  crops,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  die  away  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  The  first  crop  usually  appears  on 
the  breast  and  hack,  and  afterwards  on  the  face  and  extremities. 
The  number  of  crops  may  be  limited  to  two  or  three,  while  in  other 
cases  a  new  succession  will  appear  every  twenty-four  hours  for  ten 
or  twelve  days. 

Symptomi. — Of  the  varicella  there  are  three  forms,  the  varicella 
Unlicii/jins,  tlio  cariceKa  conotdes,  and  the  varicdla.  glohala.  The  symp- 
toms of  Uiese  varieties  are  similar  to  each  other,  their  only  differ- 
ences consisting  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  vesicle — that  of  the 
oarieeUa  globata  being  tlie  largest. 

The  fever  which  precedes  this  eruption  is  often  as  severe  as  that 
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which  precedes  mild  emall-pox  or  measles ;  but  it  generally,  thoogh 
not  constantly,  remits  on  the  appearance  of  tlic  eruption,  and  does 
not  return  as  tlie  eruption  approaches  maturity.  The  urine,  how- 
ever, la  usually  little  aiFected  in  the  early  stages,  when  it  is  often  aa 
limpid  as  in  hysteria;  but  when  the  fever  runs  high,  it  assumes  the 
usual  febrile  characters  (Parkeb). 

The  glohate  chicken-pox  is  known  as  the  swine-pox,  or,  vulgarly, 
"the  hici's."  The  eruption  consists  of  large  vesicles  not  quite  cir- 
cular in  form,  but  often  a  little  larger  than  the  pustules  of  small- 
pox, surrounded  with  a  red  margiu,  and  containing  a  transparent 
fluid,  which,  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  resembles  milk 
whey.  On  the  third  day  they  subside,  shrivel,  and  present  a  yellow 
tint.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  day  they  are  converted 
into  thiu  blackieh  scabs,  which  dry,  and  fall  ofi'  in  four  or  five  days 
more. 

Sia^osii. — Dr.  John  Thomson,  who  carefully  studied  this  dis- 
ease during  the  epidemics  of  1815  to  1821,  concluded  that  it  was 
im]iosMihle  to  distinguish  chiekeu-pox  from  modified  umall-pox;  and 
aa  their  identity  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  Ibllowing  statements 
(Cbaiqie)  embrace  the  most  important  pathognomonic  characters 
derived  from  the  respective  phenomena  of  both  diseases: 

1.  Chicken-pox  emits  a  poculinr  odor,  different  from  that  of  small- 
pox, and  lees  decidedly  partaking  of  the  variolous  fetor. 

2.  Chicken-pox  appears  indiBcriminalPly,  and  almost  equally  all  over 
the  person,  beginning  first  on  the  trunk  in  general,  and  then  appearing 
on  the  face  and  scalp;  while  small-pox  appoare  first  on  the  face  and 
neck,  and  the  pimples  are  more  numerous  on  the  face  than  on  any  other 
part. 

3.  Chiukon-pos  eruption  is  generally  completed  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  eolitary  vesicles  come  out  irregularly  atlerwards 
in  ditlerent  points;  but  in  small-pox  the  eruption  begins  in  the  evening 
of  the  third,  or  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  proceeds  regularly  for 
the  ensuing  three  days,  until  it  is  completely  established. 

4  While  variolous  pustules  are  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the 
eruplion  small,  hard,  globular,  red,  and  painful,  and  communicate  to 
the  finger  a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  would  be  excited  by  the 
presence  of  small  round  seeds  under  the  cuticle  ; — in  chicken-pox,  every 
vesicle  almost  has  on  the  first  day  a  hard  red  margin,  but  eommunicntes 
to  the  finger  a  sensation  like  that  from  a  rounded  seed  flattened  by 
pressure. 

6.  On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption  of  chicken-pox,  the 
individual  bodies  are  vesicles  containing  serous  fluid,  and  giving  ihem  a 
whitish  aspect. 

6.  These  vesicles  are  surrounded  by  little  or  no  inflammatory  redness, 
and  do  not  naturally,  and  independent  of  external  violence,  proceed  to 
suppuration. 
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7.  CbickeD-pox  may  be  confidoatly  distinguish od  from  emalUpox  on 
the  third  nnd  ruurtb  diijs  by  the  state  of  the  veaicloe,  some  of  wbicb, 
being  left  entire,  are  sbrivcllfd  and  wrinkled,  while  others,  whose  nip- 
liired  tops  have  been  closed  by  incrustation  of  their  fluid,  are  marked 
by  radiating  furrowa.  None  present  depressions  on  the  apices;  and  as 
they  do  not  suppurate,  they  incruet  atid  disappear  eooner  than  variolous 
paatules. 

8.  The  marks  left  by  chicken-pox,  when  they  do  leave  marks,  present 
a  peculiar  conformation,  being  round  or  elliptical,  and  less  frequently 
irregalar  than  those  of  small-pox,  arid  in  general  smooth  and  shining. 
Lastly,  it  is  said  by  Luders,  that  while  small-pox  is  formed  in  the  cutis 
vera  or  corion,  the  chicken-pox  eruption  ie  formed  in  the  tissue  situate 
between  the  corion  and  cuticle  (Cbaioib,  vol.  i,  p.  614). 

Treatment. — It  consists  siiujily  in  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
Imving  recourse  to  a  milk  diet,  and  careful  attention  to  the  bowels, 
Tlie  patient  is  to  be  kept  cool,  by  light  coverings,  and  by  niakiiig 
bim  repose  ou  a  mattress  rather  than  on  a  feather  bed. 

MILIABY  TEVKR-Miliaria. 

Sefluition. — A  disaue  in  ickich  there  is  an  eruption  of  invvmerable 
miniiU  pimples,  with  while  smnmits,  occurritt^  in  successive  crops  upon 
the  slrin  of  (he  trunk  and  extremities,  preceded  and  accompanied  with 
fever,  anxietas,  oppression  of  respiration,  copious  sweats  of  a  rank,  sour, 
fetid  odor,  peculiar  to  the  disease.  The  base  of  the  pimples  and  the  skin 
arovnd  are  red  and  irritable. 

Pathology. — As  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  disease  pathologieta 
are  not  agreed.  All  physicians  are  not  disposed  to  admit  tliat  in 
miliaria  a  peculiar  specific  disease  exists,  with  a  characteristic  erup- 
tion and  definite  course,  such  as  the  variolous  pustules  and  course 
of  small-pox  exhibit.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  peculiar  epi- 
demic disease  prevailed  in  difl'erent  parts  of  Europe  at  diil'erent 
periods  in  the  world's  history,  the  nature  of  which  is  described  in 
tiie  definition;  and  although  iu  this  country  it  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  specific  disease  of  this 
description  prevails  epidemically  in  many  parts  of  continental 
Eurojie  and  Asia.  The  disease  of  these  epidemics  has  been  de- 
Bcribed  under  the  various  names  of  "  sweating  sickness,"  "  miliary 
fever,"  "sudatoria,"  "miliaria,"  and  the  like.  Rayer  has  given 
the  most  accurate  account  of  the  disease;  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a  great  number  of  cases  of  it  amongst  the  Turks,  in 
their  military  hospitals  at  Scutari,  during  the  war  against  Russia 
ID  18M-1856.  The  temperature  and  physical  climate  of  that  place, 
combined  with  tJie  relaxed  liabits  of  the  Turks,  appear  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  such  a  disease.  The  best  accounts  of  it 
are  those  of  Borsieri  and  Rayer. 
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Symptoms. — The  fever  wliich  precedes  the  eruption  is  ushered  in 
by  chills,  intense  and  general,  shivering,  anxietaa,  oppression  of 
the  chest,  restlessness,  a  sense  of  great  feebleness  and  imrainent 
fainting,  with  pains  in  the  head,  loins,  and  limbs.  In  a  few  hours, 
nausea,  flushing,  and  profuse  sweating  supervene,  but  without  any 
diminution  of  the  dyapnoia,  the  anxietas,  or  pectoral  oppression, 
but  rather  with  an  aggravation,  iu  the  form  of  short,  irregular, 
panting,  and  sighing  breathing,  as  if  proceeding  from  a  sense  of 
weight  uniler  the  sternum,  with  a  feeling  of  internal  heat,  wander- 
ing pains,  and  sometimes  cramps  of  the  bauds  and  calves  of  the 
legs.  The  pulse  is  generally  rapid,  small,  and  feehle;  in  a  few 
cases  hard;  often  variable,  irregular, or  intermittent  at  every  ninth, 
twelfth,  or  sixteenth  beat.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white,  foul, 
or  yellow  fur,  indicative  of  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal;  and  the  bowels  are  constipated  throughout  the  disease. 
The  sweat  which  accompanies  this  febrile  state  is  profuse,  aud 
emits  a  peculiar  smell  of  a  rank,  sour,  fetid  odor.  From  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  up  to  the  twenty-first,  an  itching  sensation  is  fell  in 
the  mammary  and  epigastric  regions,  and  inner  surface  of  the  arras, 
and  the  skin  of  those  parts  is  found  to  be  diffusely  red,  rough,  and 
irregular,  with  numerous  elevations  not  larger  than  pin-heads.  In 
a  short  time  the  summits  of  tliese  become  pearly-white,  the  cuticle 
being  elevated  by  a  slight  opaque  sero-albumiuous  fluid, — crop 
after  crop  breaks  out,  and  continues  from  three  to  seven  days, 
followed  hy  a  corresponding  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  This 
eruption  is  generally  contined  to  the  neck,  breast,  mammarj-  and 
epigastric  regions,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  loins  and  legs. 
In  severe  cases,  miliary  vesicles  appear  at  the  junctions  of  tlie 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  there  they  are  apt  to  become 
aphthous. 

A  deranged  state  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  indi- 
cated by  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  acid  eructations, 
flatulence,  and  diarrhoja,  tVequtMitly  complicate  the  disease.  Two 
forms  have  been  described, — namely,  a  mild  and  malignant.  The 
malignant  is  rendered  so  chiefly  by  the  occurrence  of  violent  in- 
flammation in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  stom- 
ach, luugs,  kidneys,  or  brain;  and  the  danger  of  the  disease  b 
chiefly  due  to  these  complications.  Such  malignant  forms  have 
been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  from  seven  to  twenty-one. 

The  Treatment  of  the  disease  appears  to  consist  in  cooling  drinks, 
purgatives,  and  autiphlogistics,  as  prescribed  by  the  Italian  medi- 
cal oflicere,  who  commonly  attend  on  the  sick  in  Turkey. 
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MEASLES— Jlforiim 

De&iitioQ. —  The  eruption  in  crops  of  a  a-imson  rash,  consisting  of 
shghlly  devaifd  minute  dots,  disposed  in  irregular  circular  forms,  or  a-es- 
eents ;  preceded  by  catarrhal  si/nijitomsfor  about  four  days,  and  accom- 
paiiitd  with  feeer,  II  tiffenta  (}<£  system  only  once  ;  and  sonn^limes  pre- 
va^'ln  as  an  epitl£mic.  The  eruption  la3f-s  six  or  seven  days,  and  the  whole 
duration  of  the  disease  is  completed  in  from  nine  to  ticelte  days. 

Patholog;. — That  a  po'iHon  is  absorbed  io  taHtis  of  meaeles,  and 
inft'cls  the  blood,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt,  inducing,  after  a  period 
of  iucubation  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  a  continued  fever,  which 
does  not  remit  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  fever  thus 
established  at  the  end  of  three,  nioro  generally  of  four,  and  in  some 
few  iHiitADcea  of  live  days,  ia  foUowed  by  a  certain  secondary  or 
specific  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  fauces,  and  bronchia.  In  a  few  eases  the 
poison  has  certain  tertiary  actions,  and  produces  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  pleura,  which  may  greatly 
prolong  the  illness. 

The  pyrexia  may  greatly  vary  in  intensity,  but  it  is  uniformly 
present.  The  fever  which  precetlcB  the  local  lesions  is  termed  Uie 
primary  fever;  and  the  premonitory  phenomena  of  cough,  sneez- 
ing, and  general  malaise,  are  usually  more  prolonged  than  in  tlie 
other  eruptive  fevers.  It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that 
the  fuuctious  of  the  raucous  membrane  are  disordered,  as  well  as 
the  cutaneous  aiirtace.  There  are  eases  in  which  no  catarrhal 
symptoms  exist,  and  such  cases  are  described  aw  '^  morbilU  sine 
caliirrho."  Such  cases  occur  during  epidemics  of  the  disease,  and 
arc  but  few  ia  number. 

Since  the  ati'ectiou  of  the  akin  is  uniformly  present,  while  that 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  sometimes  absent,  the  cutaneous 
eruption  is  necessarily  the  great  characteristic  of  the  disease;  but 
the  morbillous  eruption  being  evaueecent  after  death,  we  can  only 
imperfectly  trace  it«  patliology.  It  first  appears  as  a  circular  spot 
or  blotch,  similar  to  a  flea-bite,  slightly  prominent,  and  scarcely 
sensible  to  the  touch.  Its  color  is  of  a  pinkish  red,  or  deep  rasp- 
berry hue,  and  in  rare  instances,  as  in  the  morbilli  niijri,  is  livid  or 
black.  In  severe  cases,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  tender  age, 
the  eruption  assumes  a  papular  form,  and,  when  at  its  height,  oe- 
caaionally  a  vesicular  form,  the  latter  being  most  common  on  the 
arms,  the  neck,  or  the  breast.  The  color  of  the  eruption  is  evanes- 
cent on  pressure,  but  returns  on  tlie  finger  being  removed. 

The  jiatches  of  the  eruption  are  extremely  numerous,  so  that 
little  of  the  healthy  skin  intervenes  between  them ;  and  they  not 
unfrequeutly  become  confluent,  forming  large  macula;,  sometimes 


of  a  semilunar  form.  The  principal  seats  of  tbe  eraption  are  the 
face,  back,  and  loins;  the  part^  least  atfccted  are  the  pudendal  and 
popliteal  regions.  The  inflammation  of  the  cutoneons  texture  ex- 
tends in  some  degree  to  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  for  the  fiice  is 
tumid  and  swollen,  but  not  so  as  to  close  tbe  eyelids.   . 

The  eruption  does  not  at  once  cover  the  whole  body,  bat  occur* 
in  three  crops,  cat-h  of  which  follows  the  other  at  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  duration  of  each  crop  being  from  three  to 
four  days.  The  course  of  measles,  then,  in  its  most  simple  uncom- 
plicated form,  is  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  primary 
fever,  which  is  continuous,  the  first  crop  of  the  eruption  appears 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities;  on  the  following  day  the 
second  crop  covers  the  trunk;  and  on  the  third  day  the  third  crop 
appears  on  the  lower  extremities.,  so  that  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  the  eruption,  which  is  then  at  ita  height.  On  the  tbHowing 
day  (the  fourth  of  the  eruption)  it  begins  to  decline  from  the  face, 
neck,  and  upper  extremities;  and  on  the  next  day  it  fades  from  the 
trunk.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  it  is  evanescent  over  the  whole 
body,  and  terminates  by  resolution,  followed  by  a  furtiiraceous  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle  generally.  The  maximum  of  the  fever  is 
reached  about  the  fiftli  day,  and  may  last  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  rapid  and  almost 
complete  deferveseeuee,  the  temperature  sinking  in  one  night  two 
or  more  degrees  (Fahr.).  It  continues  to  decrease  throughout  the 
following  morning  and  day;  and  on  the  second  day  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  defervescence  the  normal  temperature  is  arrived  at. 
It  is  only  in  very  severe  cases  that  Uiis  steady  decrease  is  prolonged 
beyond  twenty-four  or  ibrty-oight  hours  more.  In  severe  cases  tlie 
decrease  of  temperature  may  be  slower  and  more  proti-act^-'d ;  but 
if  the  defervescence  be  more  prolonged,  it  is  a  fair  ground  for  sus- 
pecting some  untoward  complication. 

A  similar  coui-se  of  temperature,  as  regards  defervescence,  baa 
been  observed  to  obtain  in  cases  of  erysipelas  of  tbe  face,  but  the 
fastlgium  lasts  longer,  and  the  epoch  for  the  commencement  of  the 
defervescence  vacillates  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  days. 

It  is  the  amount  of  fever  present — i.e.,  the  increased  bodily  heat, 
as  measured  by  the  therrnomeler — which  greatly  aids  iu  deciding  diag- 
nosis and  progodsie.  From  this  point  of  view  alight,  severe,  and 
complicated  cases  are  to  he  dislinguiahed. 
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THE  FOLLOWISQ  DIAORAM  RBPRESESTS  THE  TYPICAL  RANfiE  07  TEMPERA- 
TDRE  IN  A  CAPB  OF  MEASLES.  THE  RECORDS  INDICATE  MORNING  |M.)  ANB 
KVENINQ  (E.)  OBSEKVATIOSS,  COMMENCISa  ON  THE  BVKNIRO  OF  THE 
FOURTH  DAY  OP  THE  DISEASE: 


loe  3. 


HL       E. 


M.      E.M^     K,M^    HM.      E. 
S'^>^    /Ihiiy    glidia-    9^i£^ 


lOS' 


Sl.l 


LINE  OF   NORMALIEWPEBATURE,  98°  F'HB. 

During  the  period  of  incubation^  slight  fevcrishnesa,  depression, 
and  catarrh  are  present  in  adulta;  but  when  the  diaease  is  ex- 
pressed, its  commencement  may  be  marked  by  violent  shivering, 
or  merely  by  ehiliiness,  characteristic  of  catarrhal  fever.  The  in- 
flammation of  the  mucoue  membrane,  of  the  eyes,  and  nasal  foneie, 
indicated  by  more  or  less  constant  sneezing,  generally  commenees 
either  with  or  before  the  primary  fever,  and  consequently  precedes 
the  eruption  by  some  days.  This  inflammation  is  perhaps,  for  a 
few  hours,  confined  to  fixed  spots,  and  is  marked  by  itching  at  the 
mucous  orifices;  then  it  becomes  diffuse,  and  quickly  changes  to 
the  eerona;  for  a  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils 
shortly  follows,  technically  termed  "  coryza."  This  affection  usually 
continues  till  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and  in  some  eases  to  a 
later  period.  Children,  as  a  rule,  are  not  anxious  to  seek  their 
beds;  even  with  it  temperature  of  104°  Fahr,  they  are  still  able  to 
remain  up;  but  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  the  same  temperature, 
they  desire  to  lie  down  at  once. 

The  temperature  rises  rapidly  towards  the  breaking  out  of  the 
cmplion.  Its  rise  is  steady  to  the  faaiigimn,  but  if  remissions  are 
marked,  they  occur  in  the  morning.  If  the  fever  is  high  before 
the  eruplion  for  many  days,  it  indicates  a  severe  case,  and  is  apt  to 
be  attended  with  such  nervous  derangements  as  are  indicated  by 
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Horauolency,  jactitatiou,  or  delirium.  The  fasli^ium,  or  niaximuni 
of  temperature,  geDerally  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  eruptioa; 
and  sinmltaneoUBlj  with  tliis  increase  of  the  fever  the  nervous  symp- 
uma  are  ajit  to  predominate.     In  the  majority  of  «ncompIicat«d 

Bca  the  temperature  falls  within  the  firet  IwaUy-Jour  hours  atUr 
flie  appearance  of  the  red  spots,  and  the  fastiffium  in  such  eases  does 
not  extend  beyond  Iwdvc,  aud  in  e  few  casea  beyond  lwenti/-four  houra- 
Protracted /as((j/a  are  always  comiected  with  severe  cases. 

In  Bonie  cases  the  defervescvnce  is  completed  within  hDcnfi/-four 
hours — an  example  of  complete  crisis.  But  pauses  sometimes 
occur  to  interrupt  thin  rapid  defervescence — pauses  which  may  ex- 
tend froiu  twelrcto  thirl;//six  hours.  Such  are  examplea  of  protract- 
ed crisis,  and  are  always  anxiouu  eases.  With  regard  to  prof^nosia, 
it  is  found  that  high  fever,  haviug  small  daily  fluctuations,  especially 
with  the  coexistence  of  nervous  derangements,  delirium,  and  the 
like,  are  very  unfavorable  symptoms.  Prolific  eruptions  are  always 
more  favorable  thau  scauty  exauthema.  Short  duration  of  tlie/a«- 
tigium,  rapid  defervescence,  &\\A  speedy  disappearance  of  the  eruption, 
are  the  most  favorable  eveuts.  On  the  other  hand,  exacerbations 
are  always  more  or  less  unfavorable. 

Of  the  complications  of  measles,  the  most  important  is  catarrhal 
pneumonia;  and  a  futa!  issue  is  apt  to  ensue  in  casea  of  young 
children.  In  such  cases  the  pulse  and  respirations  are  enornioualy 
accelerated,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  movements  of  the  body  are 
lively.  The  contractions  of  tlie  heart  are  then  apt  to  abate  in  fre- 
quency, and  the  breathing  to  become  very  inefficieut;  while  simul- 
taneously with  diminishing  expectoration  the  breathing  surface  of 
the  lungs  becomes  less  and  less,  owing  to  the  broncliire  being  ren- 
dered more  and  more  impervious.  Portions  of  lungs  then  collapse, 
and  others  become  emphysematous. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  in  most  of  tlte 
severe  eases  inflames,  but  the  inflammation  difiers  from  that  of  the 
eyes  and  nose  in  not  being  accompanied  by  auy  discharge.  In 
other  respects  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  cutaneous  emptiou,  for  a 
number  of  exauthematous  patches,  more  or  less  confluent,  are  seen 
upou  the  palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  and  telum  pendulum  palati,  and  they, 
et|«ally,  terminate  by  resolution.  They  appear  also  at  the  same 
time  with  the  eruption  on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extreniitiea, 
but  do  not  decline  till  the  eruption  fades  from  the  body  generally. 

The  cough  and  expectoration,  wliich  indicate  the  attack  and  ac- 
company it,  are  constant,  and  tlie  latter  shows  that  it  partakes  of 
the  same  serous  character  as  that  of  the  nasal  and  ocuhir  mem- 
bntne. 

When  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  thus  affected,  a  serous  exu- 
dation pervades  that  tissue,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  cttUaed  is  fr&- 
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qnently  eo  coneiderAble  as  to  stream  from  tlie  lung  aft«r  death,  as 
soon  as  its  tissue  is  divided.  In  severe  forms  of  tlie  disease  either 
the  red  or  gray  hepatization  of  the  lung  may  supervene;  but  these 
result?  are  rare.  The  pleura  does  iint  at  all  times  escape  the  mor- 
bid iiction;  and  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  and  even  the 
purulent  inflammation,  may  invade  that  tissue,  and  either  destroy 
the  [tatieut  or  retard  his  convalescence.  Few  analyses  of  the  urine  in 
ca«es  of  measles  have  l)een  made.  Albumen  is  extremely  common 
in  some  eiiideniica.  and  appears  simultaneously  with  the  eruptiou: 
it  may  then  disappear,  and  reappear  during  the  fading  of  the  rash. 
Blood  in  small  quautities  is  also  common.  In  the  Loith  epidemic 
of  1854  the  recoveries  were  most  speedy  when  the  albuminuria  was 
the  greatest  (Parkes  0>i  the  Un»f,  p.  262). 

Symptonu. — ^The  aj-mptoms  of  moaeles  result  from  the  fever  and 
the  consecutive  local  lesions.  The  varieties  of  the  disease,  hoM'cver, 
are  extremely  few,  for  no  instance  is  known  of  a  morbilloua  fever 
without  the  secondary  or  specific  actions  following;  but  the  poison 
18  SHjiposed  sometimes  to  limit  its  action  to  one  membrane,  as  the 
cutis,  and  to  exhaust  itself  on  that  tissue;  and  hence  the  "morbiUi 
sine  ealarrko."  The  varying  intensity  also  of  the  disease  has  led 
physicians  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  measles  under  two  grades 
— namely,  the  "  morhiUi  mitiores"  and  the  '■'morbilli  <jradores." 

The  primary  fever  may  make  its  attack  suddenly,  or  be  preceded 
for  a  few  days  with  symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  and  in  general 
ihe  latter  is  the  case ;  but  in  no  instance  is  the  primary  fever  (which 
ia  afterwards  prolonged,  and  accompanies  tlie  eruption}  at  any  time, 
of  great  intensitj'.  Although  many  children  may  die  from  the  ae- 
veriiy  of  the  local  lesions,  yet  no  instance  is  known  of  the  patient 
being  overwhelmed  or  destroyed  by  the  general  depressing  action 
of  the  poison,  as  is  the  case  in  typhus  fever  or  scarlatina.  The  de- 
pressing powers  of  the  poison,  liowever,  are  considerable,  and  are 
otlen  sudicient  to  confine  the  patient  to  bis  bod  for  a  few  days,  and 
to  leave  him,  for  a  short  time  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  weak 
and  debilitated.  The  type  of  the  fever  of  measles  consequently 
greatly  ditfers  fnnii  tliat  of  tj'phus  or  of  scarlatina,  and  the  formi- 
dable brown  tongue,  so  grave  a  symptom  in  the  latter,  is  hardly 
known  in  the  former,  or  only  seen  in  a  few  fatal  cases. 

Morbilli  Mttiores, 

The  essential  charaeters  of  this  affection  are,  that  the  poison  pro- 
duces primary  fever,  and  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
inucoas  membranes, — the  defervescence  of  the  fever  taking  place 
while  the  eruption  fadeti. 

The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  the  first  em- 
braces the  primary  fever,  or  the  period  before  the  eruptiou,  and 
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may  last  from  three  to  five  days  ;  while  the  second  stage  embTaces 
the  period  of  the  eruption,  nnd  lasts  from  six  to  aeven  days.  These 
two  statjes  very  commonly  comprise  the  whnle  disease,  whose  nsnal 
cocvae  is  then  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  The  third  stage  includes 
any  inflammatory  action  which  may  be  caused  by  the  tertiary  action 
of  the  poison,  and  only  occasionally  exists. 

The  early  symptoms  of  the  primary  fever  are  seldom  severe,  and  ^- 
greatly  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary  acute  catarrh.  They  are,  ^ 
shivering,  alternated  with  heat,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  sometimes  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing; and  these  affections  are  so  considerable  that  tlie  patient  usually 
takes  to  bed.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  the  fever  becomes  contin- 
ued, and  the  specific  action  of  the  poison  commences  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose  inflaming,  so  that  the  light  ia 
painful ;  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  lost,  followed  by  a  co- 
pious discharge  of  serum  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  attended  with 
more  or  less  constant  sneezing. 

The  buccal  and  bronchial  membranes  may  become  affected  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  patient  is  then  troubled  with  a  frequent 
cough,  which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  occurs  in  paroxjsraa. 
The  cough  does  not  remit  till  about  the  seventh  day,  and  is  ot^en 
accompanied  by  hoarseness,  by  a  sense  of  constriction  across  the 
chest,  by  diarrhwa,  and  sometimes  by  ischuria.  The  duration  of 
this  first  stage  may  be  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  days. 

The  second  stage  commences  with  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, whose  course  and  character  have  been  described.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  the  fever  is  often  aggravated,  but  the 
distressing  nausea  and  vomiting  seldom  last  beyond  the  fourth  day. 
The  fever,  therefore,  together  with  the  coryza,  sneezing,  coughing, 
hoarseness,  and  diarriioca,  continue  with  unabated  severity  till  the 
eruption  has  reached  its  height,  and  is  fully  out  over  the  whole 
body,  which  ia  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  its  first  appearance. 
From  this  period,  in  favorable  cases,  all  the  symptoms  begin  to 
decline  ;  and  on  the  eruption  disappearing,  the  cuticle  desquamates, 
and  the  disease  terminates  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  day 
from  its  commencement. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  on  the  subsiding  of  the  eruption,  or 
about  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  in  some 
instances  earlier,  the  pectoral  symptoms  do  not  subside  as  they 
ought  to  do,  but  the  tertiary  actions  of  the  poison  are  set  up,  and 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  pleura  takes 
place,  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  disorder,  and  endangering  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
is  denoted  by  the  expectoratiort  either  of  a  thick  viscid  mucus  or  of 
pus,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  streaked  witli  blood;  wUile  the 
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muoona  or  aonorous  rattle  will  point  ont  the  peculiar  aeat  and  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief.  If  the  substance  of  the  lungs  he  inflame*],  the 
breathing  ia  more  difficult,  the  cough  more  troublesome,  and  the 
countenance  livid;  but  the  loud  mucous  rattle  which  accompaniea 
it  seldom  allows  ua  to  hear  crepitation,  or  to  determine  the  ahnence 
of  rccpiratiou  in  any  given  portion  of  the  lung.  If  the  pleura  he 
inflamed,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  cough,  severe  pain  in  the  side, 
and  an  impossibility  of  filling  the  chest  with  air,  extept  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  This  condition  is  often  accompanied  by  dulness 
on  percussion,  by  bronchophony  or  segophony,  assuring  us  that 
fluid  is  efiused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 


Morbilli  Graviores. 

The  main  characteristic  of  this  severe  form  of  measles  is  the 
eruption  becoming  suddenly  black,  or  of  a  dark  purple  with  a  mix- 
ture of  yellow.  The  early  writers  on  measles  describe  this  form  of 
the  disease  as  being  much  more  common  in  their  time  than  we  find 
it  to  be  in  the  present  day.  Sydenham  considers  this  appearance 
as  extremely  formidable,  and  that  persons  so  seized  are  irrecoverably 
lost,  unless  they  are  immediately  relieved  by  bleeding  and  a  cooler 
regimen,  Willan  writes  that  he  has  seen  this  discoloration,  but 
thinks  more  lightly  of  it. 

The  eruption  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed  from  cauaes  not  quite 
manifest.  Excessive  purging  is  thought  to  have  this  eft'ect,  or  any- 
thing which  greatly  debilitates  the  system,  hereditary  or  acquired 
unheal thinesa  of  constitution,  or  the  peculiarly  malignant  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  occurrence  of  the  eruption  ia  therefore  to  be 
looked  for  with  anxious  care,  as  the  appearance  of  it,  even  though 
late,  ia  in  itself  a  favorable  indication. 

If  the  eruption  Huddeuly  disappears,  or  "goes  in,"  it  is  no  less  an 
unfavorable  omen,  and  is  apt  to  he  followed  by  dangerous  results, 
diarrba:-a,  dyspnoia,  coma,  convulsiona,  all  which  unfavorable  signs 
may  again  dinappear  on  the  reappearance  of  the  eruption. 

Siagrnosis — The  ditJeaises  with  whith  measles  may  be  confounded 
are  scariul  fever  and  some  tonus  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  diag- 
Dosiic  symptoms  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  numerous; 
for  there  are  many  difierences,  both  in  the  general  course  of  the 
fever,  the  ranges  of  temperature,  and  particular  symptoms  of  these 
diseases,  by  which  they  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Thus,  the  periods  of  the  latency  of  the  poisons  are  different 
— that  of  scarlet  fever  being  from  two  to  ten  days,  while  that  of 
meadlea  ia  from  ten  to  sixteen  days.  The  eruption  in  scarlet  fever 
seldom  appeal's  later  than  the  second  day  of  the  primary  fever  ;  in 
measlea  it  ia  delayed  till  the  fourth  day.    In  scarlatiua  the  exauthem- 


atons  patches  are  large,  and  the  snrface  they  cover  atnple ;  but  in 
meaales  they  are  not  larger  than  flea-bitca,  and  when  moat  confluent 
the  ciuHtera  are  small,  aometimes  forming  creseentic  patches.  The 
color  is  aiao  difterent,  being  of  a  bright  red  in  scarlet  fever,  while 
in  measles  it  partakes  more  of  a  pinkish-red  or  rtispberry  hue.  The 
affeetions  of  the  miicons  membranes  are  also  ditlerent  in  the  two 
diseases.  In  scarlatina  the  tonsils  are  almost  always  greatly  en- 
larged and  ulcerated,  while  in  measles  they  are  little  or  not  at  all 
afi'ected.  In  scarlatina  the  eyes  are  free  from  eoryza,  while  iu 
measles  this  is  the  most  promitieiit  symptom.  The  tertiary  actions 
of  the  poison  are  also  dift'erent,  being,  in  scarlatina,  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  jointa,  and  dropsy;  while  in  measles  tliey  are  in- 
flammations of  the  Innga or  pleura;  and, lastly, iu  measles  the  fever 
usually  subsides  on  tlie  disappearance  of  the  eruption ;  but  in  scar- 
latina the  fever  often  continues  many  days  or  weeks  after  the  erop- 
tion  liaa  run  its  course,  or  till  the  sore  throat  has  healed. 

PrognOBis — The  mortality  from  meaalee  greatly  varies  in  differ- 
ent yi'ara.  Dui'ing  each  of  the  four  yeai-s  previous  to  1858  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  nieaalea  in  every  1000  deaths  from  other 
causes  has  been,  in  1851,  24,107;  1852,  U.^Q9;  1853,  11.818;  1854, 
21.4(53.  Pereival  says,  that  out  of  3807  eases  of  measles,  91  died, 
or  1  ill  40.  Watsou  says,  that  in  one  year,  at  the  London  Found- 
ling Hospital,  1  in  10  died;  and  in  another,  1  in  3.  In  the  same 
establishment  in  1794,  out  of  28  cases  none  died ;  in  1793,  out  of 
69  cases,  6  died;  in  1800,  out  of  66,  4  died;  and  the  aggregate  of 
these  data  will  give  us  an  average  of  1  death  in  15:  so  that  the 
prognosis  in  every  case  of  mcitsles  is  favorable  in  the  first  instance. 
The  prognosis,  however,  is  more  favorable  in  the  country  than  in 
large  metropolitan  towns;  for  it  appears  by  the  Registrar-General's 
reports  that  the  proiiortion  per  cent,  of  the  population  that  died  of 
measles  in  London  is  much  greater  than  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  chief  danger  arises  from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation, and  the  danger  of  tliis  is  greater  after  the  disease  baa 
begun  to  decliue  than  during  its  progress.  An  epidemic  of  mea- 
sles occurred  ut  Kiel  in  1860.  In  the  fatal  cases  the  ehief  cause  of 
death  WHS  a  peculiar  state  of  the  lungs,  which  in  part  were  col- 
lapsed, with  foci  of  purulent  infiltration  iu  various  parts,  or  a  con- 
dition of  earniflcation.  Intense  bronchial  catarrh  was  present,  ex- 
tending to  the  minuter  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes,  but  not  of  a 
croupal  character  (Vircbow's  Arek.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  65;  New  S>/<ten.  So- 
trUty  Year-Book,  1861,  p.  132).  In  strumous  patients  measles  may 
cud  in  the  development  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs;  increas- 
ing cough,  emaciation,  and  a  harsh,  dry  skin  being  the  symptoms 
of  such  an  untoward  result. 

Croup  sometimes  euperveues,  and  cuts  off  young  patients.     It, 
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tends  to  be  of  the  asthenic  type,  and  is  not  unfrequeutly  preceded 
by  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  which  gradually  passea 
down  to  llio  larynx. 

Diarrhoea  ia  another  danger  to  be  encountered.  During  conva- 
lescence there  is  a  tendency  to  looseneea  of  the  bowels,  but  which, 
if  moderate,  ought  not  tn  be  counteracted,  aa  it  is  commonly  rather 
advantageous  ;  but  if  suflered  to  continue,  the  consequences  may 
be  fatal 

Catarrhal  ophtlialmia,  if  the  constitution  be  strumouB,  must  also 
be  watched  for,  and,  if  possible,  prevented. 

Measles,  in  any  of  the  malignant  forms  described,  is  highly  dan- 
gerous ;  and  the  danger  is  greater  in  the  old  than  in  the  young — 
lu  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 

Cauiei. — Measles  were  lirst  noticed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  country  with  scarlet  fever,  and  the  two  diseases  have  HUhse- 
quently  followed  nearly  the  same  course.  They  now  prevail  all  over 
the  world,  are  little  iuflucaced  by  season,  are  believed  to  be  con- 
stantly in  existence  somewhere,  and  occasionally  epidemic. 

Mcusles,  though  incidental  to  every  period  of  life,  are  most  fre- 
quently contracted  in  childhood,  when  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
etferl--*  of  accidental  circumstances,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
predisposing  causes  is  most  imperfect.  Both  sexes,  however,  appear 
to  he  equally  liable  to  this  affection.  With  respect  to  the  influence 
of  season,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  measles  break  out  most 
readily  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  increase  till  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  then  tend  to  subside  towards  the  summer  solstice.  The  deaths, 
however,  from  this  disease,  registered  in  England  and  Wales,  show 
that  the  influence  of  season  is  exceedingly  trifling, 

Propa^tioo  of  the  Disease  by  Direot  Communication  and  Infection. — It 
IB  sduiittod  by  all  aulbore  that  a  patient  laboring  under  measles 
generates  a  poison  which  may  be  communicated  directly,  or  which 
may  contaminate  the  atmosphere  with  an  impalpable  poison.  Like 
scarlatina,  measles  is  thus  eminently  communicable;  and  in  like 
manner  no  susceptible  person  can  remain  in  the  same  room,  or  even 
in  the  same  house,  with  an  infected  person,  without  ha^^ard  of 
taking  the  disease.  In  the  year  IS24  it  was  imported  into  Malta 
by  some  children  belonging  to  the  95th  regiment,  and  spread  ex- 
tensively in  that  island,  so  that  many  natives  died.  This  circum- 
stance was  the  more  remarkable,  hb  measles  had  not  been  in  the 
ii<land  for  many  years.  The  mfeettiig  distance  of  this  poison,  it  will 
be  plain  from  what  has  been  stated,  must  be  considerable:  indeed, 
it  is  often  very  ditficnlt  to  isolate  the  disease  in  public  schools,  or 
other  large  establishments,  where  it  sometimes  appears. 

The  fact  of  measles  being  communicable  lias  often  been  proved; 
but  some  difl'erence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  com- 
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inuuicating  the  diaeaee  by  inoculation.  Healthy  children  have 
beeu  iaoculattid,  eitbc-r  by  biond  di-uwri  from  the  arm  of"  a  patient 
Buttering  from  measles,  or  with  eerum  taken  from  the  vesicles 
wbifh  are  occasionally  found  intermixed  with  the  eruption, — an 
experimeut  which  appears  to  have  been  firat  made  by  Dr.  Home, 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  mild  disease;  but  as  no  such  result  has 
been  obtained,  the  practice  has  been  abandoned.  Many  trials  of 
this  kind  have  failed  to  produce  tlie  disease,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
successes  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  a  specific  poison  commnnicat^^B  the  disease. 

This  disease  is  also  propagated  hy  fomilea.  The  stricteet  demon- 
stration of  this  tiact  is,  tliat  the  disease  has  been  communicated  by 
direct  application  of  substances  impregnated  with  the  virus  in  the 
attempts  to  inoculate  the  disease;  it  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that 
children's  clothes,  sent  home  in  boxes  from  schools  where  tlie  dis- 
ease has  raged,  communicate  the  disease;  and  also  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstance resulting  wlien  susceptible  children  have  lain  in  the 
Bame  beds,  or  in  the  same  room,  shortly  after  it  has  been  occupied 
by  patients  Buttering  from  the  disease.  Cold  weather  appears 
favorable  to  the  development  and  propagation  of  measles.  No  age 
18  exempt,  from  the  fietua  in  the  womb  to  the  second  childhood  of 
old  age;  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  tliere  ai-e  few  who  have  not  an  attack  of  measles  at  some  period 
of  life. 

The  morhilloUB  poison  having  once  produced  its  specific  eifecta, 
as  a  general  principle,  leaves  the  patient  exempt  from  all  liability 
to  a  second  attack.  This  law  may  be  considered  as  proved  boUi 
by  Willan  and  Rosenstein — the  former  affirming  that,  after  an  at- 
tention of  more  than  twenty  years  to  eruptive  complaints,  he  bad 
not  met  with  an  individual  who  had  twice  had  "febrile  rubeola;" 
while  the  latter  states  that  in  a  practice  of  forty-four  years,  he  had 
met  with  no  instance  of  a  second  infection.  There  are,  however, 
occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule.  One  variety  of  this  disease — 
namely,  the  rubeola  sine  catarrho — is  supposed  to  afford  no  protection 
against  an  attack  of  the  rubeola  vulgaris.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions, however,  to  the  non-susceptibility  of  persons  who  have  passed 
through  the  rubeola  vulgaris;  for  Burserius,  Robedieu,  Home,  Bail- 
lie,  llayer,  and  Holland,  have  all  seen  instances  of  a  second  attack 
of  the  measles  in  the  same  individual. 

The  period  of  latency  of  the  poison  of  measles  is  determined  to 
vary  from  ten  to  sixteen  days.  It  seems  also  ascertained  that  the 
specific  poison  of  measles  is  generated  as  soon  as  the  primary  fever 
is  established,  and  before  the  eruption  appears. 

Treatment — The  nature  and  course  of  measles  differ  from  scarlet 
fever  not  only  in  the  fever  being  much  less  depressing,  but  in  run- 
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uing  a  shorter  and  more  certnin  couree,  aod  in  having  no  tendency 
to  terminate  in  ulcerations  or  mortification e  of  the  skin.  The  cou- 
stiliition  during  measles  is  little  iuipaured  by  the  abort  continuance 
of  the  dieeaao,  and  couaequently  admits  of  a  more  Btrictly  antiphlo- 
gistic treatmeiiL 

As  no  antidote  is  known  to  the  poison  of  the  meaeles,  the  disease 
mufil  ruu  its  course.  The  rule,  tlierefore,  is  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  ae  long  as  the  disease  is  parsuing  its  normal  course,  and 
merely  to  attempt  to  moderate  aud  subdue  symptoms  when  they 
threaten  danger. 

The  mortiiUi  si/ie  catarrko  is  usually  of  such  a  mild  form  as  to  re- 
quire no  other  treatment  than  a  milk  diet,  the  customary  attention 
to  the  bowels,  and  the  prevention  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
Measles  will  not  bear  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold 
BO  well  as  either  scarlatina  or  small-pox,  on  account  of  the  great 
tendency  to  bronchial  and  pulmotiary  inflammation.  Children 
must  therefore  be  watched  night  aud  day  to  prevent  them  lyiug 
oncovered,  and  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to 
cold  during  convalescence.  In  the  morbilU  mitiores  the  cough,  the 
frequent  vomiting,  and  the  heavy  catarrhal  symptoms  which  so 
generally  attend  the  primary  fever,  render  medical  attendance 
uecessary  from  the  first  moment  of  the  attack.  The  treatment  of 
these  symptoms,  however,  and  also  of  the  eruptive  stage,  as  long 
as  the  patient  continues  free  from  any  serious  inHammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  need  not  necessarily  be  active,  it  being  sufficient 
to  alleviate  the  cougli,  allay  the  vomiting,  and  check  the  catarrh 
by  some  of  the  large  class  of  saline  laxatives,  linseud  tea,  or  muci- 
laginous mixtures,  to  which  anlimonial  wine  may  bo  added,  if  neces- 
sary, as  a  diaphoretic,  and  to  subdue  high  vascular  ai-tion.  In 
niukiug  a  selection  from  these  the  physician  must  be  principally 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  bowels  aud  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
of  the  patient.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated,  the  milder  purging 
Baits,  as  the  aulphale  of  niognesia,  are  to  he  preferred.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  patient  be  purged,  and  the  vomiting  distressing,  a 
neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial. There  are  many  persons  in  whom  the  cough  and  catarrh 
are  the  most  urgent  symptoms;  aud  in  such  cases,  if  the  stomach 
be  quiet,  the  /(V/«w  ammonia:  acdatis  in  half  ounce  doses,  combined 
with  ramphoT  mixtun,  from  its  more  powerful  action  on  the  skin,  is 
an  excellent  substitute.  Another  remedy,  equally  or  perhaps  still 
more  useful  is  iptcacuaftha,  of  which  from  one  to  two  grains  may  be 
given  every  four  or  six  hours.  Some  practitioners  prefer  antimony 
to  ipecacuanha,  but  antimony  appears,  at  least  in  large  doses,  to 
act  in  some  instances  perniciously  ou  the  lungs. 

The  treatment  which  has  been  specified  is,  in  most  cases,  all  that 
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ie  necessary  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease;  and 
greatly  extended  experience  of  Willan  hardly  enabled  him  to  en* 
largo  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  an  emetic,  given  on  the 
second  or  third  evening,  s^mtwlmt  alleviated  the  violence  of  the 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  contributud  to  prevent  the  diarrhoea  which 
UBUally  succeeds  measles.  An  emetic  is  especially  useiiil  if  the  dis- 
ease be  threatened  with  cronp  us  a  complication.  During  the  erup- 
tion, he  adds,  "I  have  not  observed  any  considerable  effect  from 
antimonials  or  utlier  diaplioretica."  Bathing  the  feet  every  even- 
ing seems  a  more  hencticiid  application.  Emulsions  and  mucilages 
afford  hut  a  feeble  palliation  of  the  cough  and  ditficulty  of  breath- 
ing. With  respect  to  opiates,  they  are  not  generally  advisable:  in 
tlie  early  stages  especially,  according  to  Wilian,  opium  produces  an 
increase  of  heat  and  restlessness,  without  conciliating  sleep. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied,  even  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  disease,  with  much  bronchial  iudammation, 
and  soraetinies  with  pnenniunin;  or  these  affections  may  occur  at 
any  later  period,  af^er  the  decline  of  tlie  eruption,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  day  of  the  attack.  Although  experience  has  shown 
that  bleeding  may  be  practised  with  impunity  in  the  very  first  onset 
of  the  disease,  or  at  any  subsequent  stage,  if  the  couatitution  of  the 
patient  is  otherwise  good,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  bleed 
before  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption ;  for,  if  we  wait  that  event, 
we  "  usually  find  the  pnlse  become  modei-ate,  and  the  uneasy, 
laborious  respiration  terminate  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  op- 
pressed breathing  is  common  to  other  eruptive  fevers;  and  if  it 
were  universally  to  be  considered  as  an  indication  for  bleeding,  the 
practice  would  often  be  more  tatal  than  the  disease"  (Willan).  If, 
however,  pneumonia  be  threatened,  blood  should  be  freely  but  not 
extravagantly  taken;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  although 
some  children  bear  the  loss  of  blood  well,  yet  that  others  are  long 
in  recovering  from  it,  even  when  the  ipiantity  drawn  is  small.  In 
children,  then,  below  ten  years  of  age,  when  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  blood  from  them,  il  is  more  prndent  to  take  blood 
frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  than  in  a  large  quantity  at  once. 
We  should  likewise  be  content  with  moderating  the  symptoms; 
for,  as  the  inflamuiution  depends  on  a  morbid  poison,  it  has  a  course 
to  run,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  cure.  The  bleeding  should  also  be 
more  moderate  during  the  eruption  than  after  it;  for  we  have  a 
right  to  look  for  a  diminution  of  all  tlie  symptoms  as  the  eruption 
naturally  disappears.  If  pleurisy  alone  supervenes,  leeches  or  cup- 
ping to  the  chest  will  he  sufiicient,  without  venesection.  Blisters, 
ipecacuanha,  and  mercury  are  amongst  the  best  o/fjuranth  to  bleed- 
ing in  severe  cases.  Mercury  is  best  used  in  the  form  of  friction 
with  blue  ointment  over  the  chest,  a  little  croton  oil  being  added 
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to  promote  its  absorption  (Andrew  Anderson).  In  cases  where 
miliary  tubercle  may  be  aiispected  to  grow,  good  results  have  beea 
obtained  from  quinine,  nutritious  diet,  and  wine.  In  the  Kiel  epi- 
demic already  noticed,  leeching  and  emetics,  employed  moderately, 
were  nnsuccesafnl;  but  the  alternate  application  of  towela  dipped 
in  bot  and  cold  water  hnd  very  gcKid  effects,  hat  refiuired  to  be  con- 
tinued for  hours  or  days.  The  disease  waa  very  prone  to  relapse, 
and  never  pursued  the  typical  course  of  a  simple  pneumonia. 

During  the  whole  course  of  measles  it  is  necessary  to  enjoin  an 
abstinence  from  all  animal  food,  and  to  limit  the  patient  to  a  low 
diet  and  to  slops.  The  chamber  should  be  of  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture (60°  Fiihr.),  not  subject  tn  any  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  the  atrictest  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  With  a  view  to 
protect  the  eyes,  the  room  ahonld  be  kept  dark,  so  that  the  patient 
may  be  prevented  reading,  or  using  his  eyes.  In  large  establish- 
ments separation  is  necessary,  to  prevent  spreading  of  the  disease, 
if  possible.  Should  the  eruption  disappear  or  be  retarded,  and 
untoward  symptoms  appear,  such  symptoms  must  be  carefully 
studied,  as  prompt  measures  may  be  demanded,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  the  eruption  "out,"  and  subduing  internal  irritation  or 
inflammation.  A  most  efficient  help  is  the  hot  or  vapor  bath. 
Warm  drinks  may  also  be  given;  and  if  there  arc  no  bronchial 
flymptoins,  or  evidence  of  cerebral  oppression,  a  dose  of  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  will  be  of  service,  proportioned  to  the  age 
of  the  patient. 

Wlien  convulsions  occur  in  children,  hot  foot  baths  sometimes 
give  relief,  as  well  as  sinapisms  to  the  limbs;  aiter  wliicli,  if  they 
do  not  subside,  blood  must  be  taken  by  leeches  from  the  temples: 
and  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  determine  the  most  probable 
source  of  the  irritation,  giving  rise  to  the  convulsions — i.  c,  whether 
they  depend  upon  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease,  upon  dentition, 
or  upon  intestinal  irrit:ition  or  cerebral  disorder,  Diarrhcea  should 
not  be  checked  suddenly,  but  kept  under  control. 


SC.\RLET  FEVER— ScavlaHna. 

Deflnition. — A  febrile  lUfci^e,  the  product  of  a  specific  poison,  which  is 
repr(Mliireil  during  the  jtroffress  of  tke  affection.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  illness,  or  sometimes  later,  a  scarlet  efflorescence  gcneralhj  appears  on 
Ike  fauces  and  phanjnT,  and  on  the  fare  and  tieck,  which  spreads  over  the 
tchole  body,  and  commonly  terminates  in  desquamation  from  the  fifth  to  the 
acrenth  day.  The  freer  is  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  the  kidneys, 
often  irilfi  serere  disease  of  the  throat,  or  of  some  internal  organ,  and  is 
sometimes  followed  by  dropsy.  The  disease  runs  a  defaiite  course,  and  as 
a  ride  of-iirs  nnly  ovre  diiriny  life. 
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definite  period  of  latency,  the  peculiar  poifitin  of  scarlet  fever  in- 
duces a  disorder  of  the  blood,  which  is,  in  the  first  instance,  made 
manifest  bj  n.  febrile  stale  and  a  diitiirbed  candition  of  the  great  nrrvovs 
centres.  The  prijnarj  fever  having  lasted  tor  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  does  not  entirely  subside,  but  the  secondaiy  actions  of  the 
poison  are  set  np  as  a  poculinr  eruption,  preceded,  followed,  or 
accompanied  by  a  sore  throat.  The  ernption  runs  a  course  of  from 
six  to  eight  days,  but  the  duration  of  the  aft'ection  of  the  throat 
u  more  indefinite,  and  varies  from  eight  to  twenty  or  more  days. 
The  fever  continnea  during  the  eruption,  and  as  long  as  the  sore 
throat  exists;  but  this  being  terminated,  it  subsides,  and  the  disease 
is  ended.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  tertiary  resnlts  succeed,  as 
dropsy  or  inflammation  of  the  joints,  diseases  quite  as  formidable 
aa  any  wliich  had  prcceiled  them.  As  in  ordinary  fever,  the  poison 
of  scarlet  fever  acts  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  often  causing 
the  usual  forms  of  inflammation  of  those  partft,  modified  in  their 
eoui'so  and  effects  by  the  nature  of  the  specific  febrile  disease. 

That  fever  precedes  the  specific  actions  of  the  skin  in  this  disease 
is  so  general  a  rule  that  it  has  few  exceptions;  aud  the  pyrexia  baa 
been  occasionally  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  patient  betbre  the 
more  specific  lesions  of  the  disease  have  been  set  up.  Dr.  Andrew 
Anderson  writes  that  he  has  seen  death  take  place  in  six  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease — the  child,  in  fact,  djing  poisoned 
{Oil  Feeer^  p.  77).  In  suddenness  of  danger  it  tlius  approaches  yel- 
low fever  and  cholera.  Again,  the  rule  that  the  great  specific  action 
of  the  poison  is  expended  on  the  skin,  causing  the  specific  eruption, 
has  very  few  exceptions.  Of  this  eruption  there  are  several  forms, 
such  as  smooili,  jHiputose,  pfd)/ctiEiioiil  or  vesicular.  These  are  all  eva- 
nescent after  death. 

In  the  smooth  eniptiou  the  eurtaee  of  the  inflamed  skin  preHe&tfi 
no  inequality  either  to  the  sight  or  touch.  The  scarlatina  papulosa 
has  an  eruption  in  which  the  papillie  of  the  skin  are  enlarged,  and 
the  appearance  is  that  of  roughness,  or  "goose-skinned."  The  third 
form  is  when  the  eruption  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  vesicles 
filled  with  serum,  which  ultimately  shrivel  up  and  desquamate. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  form  of  the  eruption  may  be,  its  first 
appearance  is  by  innumerable  small  bright^rod  puncta,  dots,  or 
maculffi,  separated  by  interstices  of  healthy  skin.  These  puncta  or 
raaculie  are  at  first  very  minute  points  all  over  the  affected  parts  of 
the  skin,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  rough  to  the  touch;  but 
they  quickly  become  confluent,  bo  that  in  a  few  hours  the  redness 
becomes  general  over  the  parts  attacked.  Tlie  color,  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  in  the  first  instance  a  bright  rr^d,  like  that  of  a  boiled 
lobster,  but  on  the  dcchne  of  the  disease  it  becomes  deeper,  and 
more  resembles  that  of  beet-root,  while  in  severe  cases  it  is  of  a 
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pink  lilush,  rather  tLan  a  scarlet  effloresceuce,  or  it  may  be  livid, 
and  intermixed  with  petechia.'.  But  whatever  tint  the  eruption 
may  asBume,  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  diaappeare  on  pressure, 
and  agaiu  returns  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  on  that  pressure 
being  removed.  The  color  is  also  always  brighter  and  more  vivid 
in  the  flexure  of  the  joints,  and  about  the  hips  and  loins,  than  over 
tlie  rest  of  the  body.  A  sign  of  scarlatina,  in  connection  with  the 
eruption,  has  been  described  by  Bouchut,  as  pathognomonic.  It 
consists  in  an  enduring  white  stripe,  produced  by  pressure  with  any 
hiird  substance  on  the  skin  occupied  by  the  eruption.  This  phe- 
nomenon 18  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  the  contractile  power  of  the 
caiiillaries.  and  which  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
eawe.  the  regularity  of  the  eruption,  and  the  amount  of  vital  power 
{Si/ifm.  Society  Year-Book,  1S61,  p.  130).  The  termination  of  tliis 
inflammation  is  generally  hy  desqiiamaiion  of  the  cuticle,  and  the 
desquamation  begins  with  the  decline  of  the  erujition;  and  is  usually 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  unless  it  is  longer  delayed 
by  successive  crops  of  eruption,  and  consequent  succession  of  ex- 
foliations. There  is  no  fever  in  which  this  phenomenon  ia  more 
conspicuous.  A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  desqua- 
mation, albumen  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  in  small  quantity, 
wbicli  continues  to  be  given  oil'  for  several  days,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  epithelium  from  the  uriniferous  tubules  (Dr. 
J.  W.  Beobib).  There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  albuminuria  is 
associated  with  anasarca;  and  three  stages  have  been  recognized  in 
which  this  complication  occurs:  (1.)  A  febrile  stage,  characterized 
by  fever  of  an  intermittent  character,  and  by  rapid  serous  extrava- 
sation and  infiltration ;  (2.)  A  chronic  stage,  in  which  the  atfection 
fnllowB  a  slowly  progressive  course;  (3.)  A  period  of  resolution 
(Hambgrubr).  Such  cases  sometimes  terminate  by  uriemic  symp- 
toms and  convulsions.  An  unusual  case  of  this  nature  has  been 
recently  recorded  by  Biermer.  It  hzippencd  with  a  boy  five  years 
and  a  half  old,  and  ended  fatally  on  the  thirty-fifth  day.  No  urine 
was  passed  for  108  hours  between  the  twenty-firat  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  days  of  the  disease,  and  extremely  little  for  five  days  more. 
Yet  during  these  ten  days  there  were  no  uripuiic  symptoms,  nor 
any  notable  dropsy.  The  ura-nuc  symptoms  first  set  in  after  the 
urine  be;ran  to  he  secreted  freely,  and  it  was  but  slightly  albu- 
minous [Syiiini.  Soriety  Ycar-Bool.\  18(J1,  p.  218).  Occasionally  the 
S'fimmce  of  tlie  cuticle  are  so  large  as  to  preserve  entire  tlie  whole 
epidermisof  thejiahnaof  the  hands  and  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  material  of  desquamation  is  furfuraceous  or 
scaly,  Frank  has  seen  the  cuticnlar  squamw  come  away  with  the 
hair,  nails,  and  even  with  iftritcw.  attached.     In  a  few  inetauces  the 
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termination  is  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  large  portions  of  the 
integument. 

"Wliiiti'ver  may  be  the  color  or  descriptiou  of  the  eruption,  it 
doea  not  attack  all  parta  of  the  body  flimiUtaneoiisly,  but  appears 
partially,  or  in  a  aucceaaiou  of  crops,  the  order  of  which  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  On  the  first  day  it  spreads  universally  over  the 
face,  neok,  and  upper  extremities;  on  the  following  day  over  the 
trunk,  but  ia  less  general  on  the  back  than  on  the  abdomen;  and, 
lastly,  on  the  third  day,  it  has  extended  itself  over  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  duration  of  each  crop  is  about  three  days,  when  it 
disappears,  and  in  the  order  of  attack,  falling  from  tlie  head  and 
upper  extremities  on  the  fourth  day;  from  the  trunk  on  the  fifth 
day;  and  from  the  lower  extremities  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
day.  The  order  of  attack,  however,  which  has  been  mentioned  is 
not  constant,  for  in  some  few  inatanees  the  eruption  appears  first 
on  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  and  only  on  the  second  day 
very  faintly  on  the  face  and  upper  extremities.  The  disease 
attains  its  height,  and  the  fever  maintains  its  course,  usually  from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  when,  in  favorable  cases,  continuous 
defervescence  seta  in,  and  all  the  aymptoms  begin  to  decline.  The 
fever  does  not  subside  on  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  as  is  the  case 
with  sniall-pox,  but  continues,  with  various  degrees  of  violence  and 
ranges  of  temperature,  throughout  ita  progress.  The  pulse  is  often 
120  to  130  in  a  minute,  and  sometimes  beats  with  considerable 
force.  The  skin  frequently  indicates  by  the  thermometer  a  tem- 
perature of  105°,  106°,  or  even  112°  Fahr.;  and  it  is  dry,  with  a 
sensation  of  burning  heat  till  about  the  third  day.  From  the 
third  to  the  ninth  day  the  range  is  maintained  between  103.8°  and 
102.9°,  and  begins  to  subside  about  the  tenth  day,  after  which  the 
defervescence  is  continuous.  The  diit'erence  in  these  respects 
between  scarlatina  and  measles  may  be  appreciated  at  once  by  a 

mce  at  the  account  and  the  diagram  given  of  measles,  and  com* 
ig  it  with  the  following,  which  shows 
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There  is  no  remarkable  increase  of  fever  heat  preceding  com- 
plete (lefer\-eBcence ;  and  after  the  exanthema  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, the  decrease  of  temperature  proceeds  \>y  no  means  rapidly. 
The  commeLcemeut  of  the  decrease  may  be  marked  by  a  few  de- 
cided and  rapid  falls;  but  its  farther  fall  is  decidedly  lingering,  and 
is  even  sometimes  interrupted  by  small  increases  of  temperature, 
so  that  the  whole  process  of  defervescence  occupies,  as  a  rule,  from 
•five  to  eight  days.  It  is  only  id  very  mild  or  anomalous  cases  that 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  101.8°  Fahr.;  and  these  cases  some- 
tiDies  8how  a  rapid  defervescence,  completed  in  a  single  night.  It 
is  CHsentially  a  ahoi-t  fever,  the  ranges  of  temperature,  according  to 
Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  Ibrming  cycles  composed  of  a  variable  number 
of  days,  generally  of  five;  a  fall  of  temperature  taking  place  on 
the  5th,  10th,  or  15th  day  of  the  disease  {Med.-Oiir.  Society  Trana., 
28th  January,  1862). 
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The  poisou  of  scarlatina  as  frequently  falls  on  tJie  mucoua  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes  and  naeal  fossie,  and  excites  a  similar  eruption 
over  those  part-s,  as  on  the  skin,  at  first  consisting  of  a  distinct 
punctated  or  dotted  apiiearance,  wliieh  changes  in  a  few  hours  to 
one  of  diffuse  redness,  The  inflamniation  of  the  ocnlar  membrane, 
however,  baa  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not  distress  the  sight,  for 
the  eye  bears  light  without  iuconvenieuce,  and  in  no  case  is  it  com- 
bined with  coryza.  Neither  is  sneezing  a  consequence  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  nasal  membrane;  and  onlyin  a  few  severe  cases  is  there 
any  diaeharge  from  the  nostril.  As  the  eruption  attacking  these 
parts  generally  appears  witli  the  first  crop  of  the  exanthema  of  the 
skin,  so  does  it  generally  die  away  with  the  cutaneous  eruption. 
This  inflammation  usually  terminates  by  resolution ;  but  in  a  few 
instances  the  aUe  of  the  nose  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  mortify. 

The  lingual  and  buccal  mucous  membranes  are  also  often  the 
seat  of  a  similar  exanthema,  presenting  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  in  other  parts.  The  papilhe  of  the  tongue,  however,  are 
singularly  elongated  and  enlarged,  and  stand  up  salient  and  erect, 
and  of  a  deep  starlet  color,  above  the  thick,  white,  creamy  mucoua 
furwbich  coats  the  lingual  membrane;  and  hence  the  term  "straw- 
berry tongue,"  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  exterior  of  a 
strawberry.  The  tip  of  the  tougne  is  of  a  vivid  red,  through  de- 
velopment of  the  papilhe.  By  and  by  the  fur  falls  off,  and  the 
whole  dorsum  of  the  tongne  is  then  left  clean,  red,  and  raw-look- 
ing. This  affection  lasts  longer  thun  that  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  and 
usually  terminates  by  resolution,  altbougli,  in  a  few  instauccB,  the 
buccal  membrane  ulcerates  and  mortifies. 

The  sore  throat,  or  inflammation  of  the  faueial  membrane, 
though  not  ao  constant  an  affection  as  that  of  the  ekiu,  yet,  when 
it  does  exist,  it  is  often  of  much  longer  duration,  and  is  a  much 
more  grave  disease.  It  may  either  precede  all  the  other  symptoms, 
or  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  fever.  This  inflammation 
at  flrst  punctated,  then  diffused,  usually  runs  into  ulceration,  and 
the  character  of  the  ulcer  is  so  completely  in  unison  with  the  state 
of  the  constitution  as  to  enable  us,  according  as  it  is  slight  or  se- 
vere, to  divide  scarlatina  into  two  great  varieties — namely,  into 
**  scai-htiiia  mi'tior"  and  "  sairlntiua  gravior."  The  first,  or  sthenic 
form,  is  marked  by  ii  greatly  enlarged  or  swollen  stiite  of  the  ton- 
sils, which  are  of  a  vivid  or  bright  red  color;  and,  when  ulceration 
takes  place,  the  ulcers  are  seldom  deep,  or  the  sloughs  slow  to 
come  away,  but  usually  they  separate  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day; 
80  that  in  mild  coses  the  sore  throat  is  healed  about  the  eighth  or 
tenth  day,  and  in  more  severe  ones  about  the  fifteeiitli  or  twentieth. 
In  mulignant  cases,  or  in  scarlatina  gracior,  the  tonsils  are  much  leas 
tumefied  and  enlarged,  but  much  more  loaded  with  blood,  and  of 
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a  deeper,  and  sometimes  of  a  livid  color.  The  alcera,  also,  are  deep 
and  funiiidiihle,  and  the  sloiiglis  are  thrown  off  later  in  the  disease. 
They  are  likowiiie  slow  to  heul,  or  not  till  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
and  in  severe  cases  not  till  four  or  even  six  weeks  have  elapsed, 
during  which  period  the  fever  continues,  and  the  patient  remains 
in  considerable  danger. 

The  inHammation  of  the  throat  is  not  limited  to  the  tonsila,  but 
extends  over  the  fauces  generally  and  uniformly,  or  symmetrically 
on  either  side,  as  is  common  with  blood  diseases.  It  may  extend 
to  all  the  neighboring  parts,  and  an  abscess  may  form  in  tlie  phar- 
ynx, or  pus  may  issue  from  the  ears.  The  tympanum  has  been 
eroded,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  inflammation  has  extended  to 
the  larynx,  and  the  patient  has  died  of  croup.  Besides  these  dis- 
ordere,  tlie  glands  of  the  neck  often  enlarge  and  occasionally  sup- 
purate, and,  singular  to  say,  sometimes  not  till  after  the  sore  throat 
has  healed,  and  sometimes  when  there  has  been  no  jirevious  afi'ec- 
tion  of  the  throat,  as  if  these  parts  were  the  seat  of  a  spedtic  action 
of  the  poison.  Glandular  swellings  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  are 
not  imfrequent,  and  have  been  described  as  "  the  scarlatinal  bubo" 
{TanussEAu).  They  may  be  the  best  and  most  accurate  index  of 
danger  in  the  later  period  of  scarlatina,  in  so  far  as  the  danger  de- 
pends on  the  sore  throat,  and  on  the  putrid  infection  of  the  blood 
(septicfemia)  which  accompanies  it  (W.  T.  Gairduer,  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, p.  193). 

The  inflammation  of  the  cutis,  an  also  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  is  usually  accompanied  by  some  iuflanimation  of  the 
submucous  or  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  This  affection  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  rash  appears,  and  causes  the  hands  to  swell,  so 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  bend  bis  fingers,  and  his  face  becomes 
tumefied  and  painful.  In  mild  cases,  however,  the  serum  eiFused 
is  absorbed,  and  the  disease  teiininates  without  any  unpleasant 
conaequences;  in  severe  cases  it  lias  a  tendency  to  terminate  in 
ulceration  or  in  mortiti cation.  In  children  the  toes  of  oue  foot 
have  been  known  to  slough  oft';  and  in  some  the  integuments  of 
the  leg  have  mortified  from  the  knee  to  the  foot;  while  in  othera, 
mortification,  commencing  in  the  upper  lip,  has  beeu  known  to 
spread  till  one-half  the  cheek  was  eaten  away.  Some  have  been 
known  to  die  of  mortification  of  the  rectum,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar afl'eetiou  of  the  pudenda. 

Such  arc  the  primary  and  secondary-  affections  of  scarlatina  ;  but 
this  poiaon  has  also  some  tertiary  actions,  giving  rise  to  dropsy,  as 
well  as  utfecting  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints. 

The  dropsy  which  sometimes  occurs  at^er  scarlet  fever  usually 
commences  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-third  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  almost  uuiformly,  not  till  afler  all  the  other  syniptoma 
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ixiImiiIiiI.     'I'Iii'  |iii1ii'tit  U  liable  to  it  during  ilesquaniation,  as 

Illy  tiii'iiiiiitK'il,  iiikI  lor  a  i-oiiHi'luralilc  time  afterwards.     It  be< 

mill  iiiiii'^iiii'ii  111'  ili<!  I'ucf,  and  uftbm'ardH  uf  the  handa  and 

111  MiMiir lji)ii-i-H  tli<!  aiiUHan-a  ia  univcrHal,  tlie  whole  arco- 

liniiitK  mI  iIio  liMily  Jillinfr  HO  rajtidlv  ns  flonietinien  to  destroy  tlie 

■■■til  III  ji  I'l-w   limn'M,  till-  caviliufi  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  fre- 

i-iilly  lilliiii;  lit  llii'  niiiiii!  lime.     AcLfirding  to  the  obBcrv*ation  of 

r.  Wiiiiil  mill  tunny  othi'iv,  it  bus  occurred  more  frequently  after 

ilil  iliiiii  m'viii' iimi'K.     Its  lormH  are,  tlierefore,  «nn«ir(Yi,  (i.»cj(«, 

i/itn<//ifiii I,  hi/'/io  ii<riii'nliujn,mu\  t'vcn  hi/drijcepJialua ;  but,  in  \\'hutr 

v<T  iDriii,  lii-iiviiii'HM  iijijirDiicliing  to  stupor  is  a  common  attendant. 

I'liiiii;;  till-   iii-D^ifiM  of  the  fluid  eftuHion,  wdenia  of  the  glottis 

iniiMl    III'  wiHi'lii'il  lor  luid  relieved.     The  dropsy  in  generally  ac- 

t'i>iii|iiiiiii'il  with  Hi-aiity  and  albumimntH  urine;  and  although  the 

priHcnri'  III'  alliuineii,  without  dimiiiitthed  secretion,  is  almost   a 

regular  [iliriioniciion  in  the  course  of  the  ditteose,  independent  of 

driijixv,  iiH  >hi>\vri   by   l>r.  flames  \V.  Jtegbie,  yet,  if  the   urine  be- 

t'linicH  liiglily  iilbumiuouH  and  diminished  in  quantity,  the  dropsi- 

ciil  rniiiprn-iilioiiH  miiy  be  apprehended  (Ulin.  Med,  Journal,  39i.^. 

IMtll,  Oil.  1H.VJ). 

Mure  or  li-rtrt  rougi'Mtion  of  the  kidneys  occurs  in  every  case  of 
si-iirlt't  fi'vcr,  altliiiug)i,  like  the  eore  throat,  it  may  often  be  so 
Mlighl  as  nut  lo  give  riitc  to  any  pruuiiuent  synijitoni  (Beobie, 
Amikii^^on).  The  warhilimd  drnpttyis  very  generally  considered 
aH  rnoHl  inlinuitfly  conni'cted  with  the  kiclney  disease;  and  when 
tin-  kiilm-y  tliHeimc  is  well  marked,  the  eliaractera  of  the  urine 
exiii-tly  I'l-Hcinlili'  those  in  acute  Itright's  diseai^e  (PAHKEf).  On  the 
other  h:iii(|,  there  Im  also  evidence  deei<le<l1y  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
(hill  ulliiiniinnria  may  be  wauling  in  scjtrlaliual  dropsy  («ee  I'urkes 
<hi  llf  /'rill-;  p.  :;([4). 

T/ir  niiii/ii'iiH  I'J'  llif  iirliif  in  scarlet  fever  ought  to  ho  aeeertained 
diiily  in  every  eaue.  csiivcially  during  the  jieriod  of  couvaletM-enee. 
"It  is  of  niort-  itnjiorlance,"  writes  Ur.  Andrew  Anderson,  "tliat 
you  shoiilil  examine  ibc  urine  thitn  that  ytui  should  feel  the  puh-e 
111'  :i  eoiivjib-seent  from  seaHet  fever."  The  urine  has  the  ordinary 
t'elii-ib' ehiinieters.  During  thetirstsix  days  the  amount  is  email: 
the  iire:i  iiiid  nrie  ;ieid  are  inen-ased  in  amount,  and  oedimeiit^  of 
nniies  ueeiir.  The  chlorine  is  sometimes  gr^-atly  Iviisened.  and 
iiiii;iiit'iiis  during eniividi'seenee.  On  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day. if 
the  e:i^e  gius  OH  Well,  the  uriiie  beeomes  abundant,  \nile,  and  the 
rt-:i.tiiiu  m-ulnil  or  feebly  aeid.  There  is  bile-pigment  present 
(luring  tlic  lir^t  >i\  days;  and  in  a  large  projionion  of  ea«v«.  though 
iK'i  ill  ail,  the  urine  bei-onies  albuminous,  l>r.  Warhunon  Begbie 
luii.fes  ii  i.i  be  i-i\!-ent  lit  >ome  periotl  in  alniuirt  evi^rr  case.  It  is 
u-iia!iy  iis.-.>eiaied  with  a  large  ainnunt  of  renal,  j-elvio.  and  bladder 
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epithelium,  but  not  with  renal  cylinders  (Beqbie),  uulees  there  bo 
apsy.  The  albumin  una  occurring'  during  desquamation  is  usually 
Etnaient;  but  it  may  continue  till  an  attacit  of  dropsy  occurs — dis- 
Bppeariiig  and  reappearing,  when  dropHy  comes  on  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  later.  In  malignant  scarlatina,  as  in  malignant  variola, 
there  may  bo  conaiderable  hrematuria  or  passage  of  dissolved  hse- 
tnatin  (I'arkes  On  the  Urine^  p.  263). 

Intercurrent  inflammations  of  the  synovial  membranes  have  been 
described  by  Witlieriug,  Semiertua,  Ueberden,  and  others.  This 
disease  may  attack  the  wrist,  ankle,  or  knee-joint«,  and  usually 
terminateri  by  ett'usion  of  serum;  and  in  some  cases  the  cavities  of 
tlie  jointa  contain  pus.  This  inflammation  seldom  occui-e  till  after 
the  eruption  has  subsided,  and  is  generally  a  tertiary  phenomenon 
in  the  course  of  the  specific  disease. 

Such  are  the  morbid  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  eearlatina,  and  with  sufficient  constancy  to 
mark  the  disease  as  due  to  a  specific  poison;  but  these  appearances 
are  only  to  be  found  when  the  disease  is  of  moderate  intensity 
and  the  patient  survives  some  days.  In  severe  and  rapid  cases  the 
patient  may  die,  not  from  any  organic  lesion,  hnt  from  the  intensity 
of  the  shock,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  nervous  system;  for  Bre- 
tonneau,  Tweedie,  and  Sima,  all  speak  of  having  examined  the 
bodies  of  persons  wlio  have  died  ear!}' in  the  disease,  in  which  there 
was  scarcely  any  appreciable  lesion — coma,  or  other  violent  cerebral 
afiection,  carrying  otFUie  patient. 

Although  several  varieties  of  scarlatina  are  described  byauthors, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  equally  distinctly  defined  in 
nature.  Yet  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  the  characters  of 
each  variety  are  tolerably  well  marked.  The  following  may  be 
distinguished,  namely;  (1.)  ^'Scarlatina  simplex"  vel  "si'/ic  angina;" 
(2.)  *•  .^arlalirui  avginosa;"  (3.)  " Scarlatina  maligna ;"  and  (4.)  "iSetir- 
lalina  latcns." 

Scarlet  fever,  of  whatever  description,  essential  ly  consists  of  fever, 
already  described,  and  certain  local  inflammations;  but  among  its 
more  sti-ikiug  phenomena  is  the  sudden  and  remarkable  depression 
of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  body  which  the  poison 
produces — a  depression  so  great  as  sometimes  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  patient  in  a  few  lionra,  without  any  reaction,  or  any  very  sensi- 
ble local  lesion  of  the  throat  or  other  part  being  discoverable  after 
death.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
reaction  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  patient  in  an  equally  short 
time,  and  with  a  similar  absence  of  all  pathological  phenomena: 
the  atlection  of  the  skin  being  nuppressed,  and  the  sore  throat 
wanting,  the  patient  dies  us  if  from  the  influence  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing poison. 
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The  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  under  ordiuary  circnrastancea  may 
be  divided  into  three  Btagea.  The  first  stage  occupies  the  period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  till  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  is  teohnioally  termed  the  " primary  feKcr ;"  the  eecoud 
stage,  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  till  its  eutire  sub 
sidcDce;  whik'  the  third  stage  is  reckoned  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption  till  the  tenaination  of  the  diaeuse.  The  duration 
of  the  Hrst  stage  is  one,  two,  or  three  days;  that  of  the  second  from 
six  to  eight  Jays;  while  the  third  stage  may  cither  not  exist,  or 
vftrv  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  throe  weekti,  making  the  whole 
duration  of  the  fever  to  vary  from  eight  to  thirty  or  more  days. 
These  stages  are  not,  as  in  typhus,  usually  marked  hy  changes  of 
the  tongue;  for,  except  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  it 
continues  coated  with  a  white  ci-eamy  mucus  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  In  ^^  acarlalina  anginosa  or  maligna,"  however, 
it  becomes  brown  or  black  in  the  second,  or  at  the  commencement 
of  the  third  stage. 

The  primary  fever  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  or  the  patient 
may  complain  for  some  days  of  sliglit  indisposition.  The  early 
symptoms,  whatever  be  the  variety,  are  headache,  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  and  white  touguo.  The 
disease  is,  indeed,  usually  ushered  in  by  vomiting — sometimes  by 
very  obstinate  and  troublesome  vomiting.  In  slight  fase.i  it  is 
sometimes  the  only  noticeable  symptom  (Amierson}.  Still  there 
are  symptoms  which  distinguish  it  fi'om  other  continued  fevers; 
for  tlie  pulse,  instead  of  being  fall  and  strong,  is  small  and  weak 
and  rapid;  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  more  ardeut;  and,  with  such 
ranges  of  temperature  as  have  been  already  noticed,  these  phenom- 
ena continue  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  fever, 
however,  varies  greatly  in  inteasity,  as  already  indicated,  from  a 
mere  fehricula  to  the  severest  forms  of  a  typhoid  type  in  protracted 


I 


1,  Scarlatina  Simplex. 

nit  form  is  known  hy  the  name  of  S.  mitk  and  S.  mnc  angina. 
■^  M  Ae  simplest  form  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  limited  to  cases  with 
J...  j— ^  and  eruption,  without  any  aftection  of  the  throat. 

TW  *T»ipto«»»  •'•  *'^'''  ^ii'^'^^^y  'ire  extremely  mild,  so  that  the  pa- 
^^^-    fcj-^^ptlv  not  confined  to  bed.     The  primary  fever,  except 
I  pgirr  »  wpi'l.  i*!  1'"^'^  more  than  a  mere  febricula,  and  is 
Ion  the  appeaninoe  of  the  eruption.     The  erupthm 
_    tnA  of  twenty-four  or  fortjr-eight  hours,  and  the 
,^^,^her  accoi'ding  to  the  usual  order  of  succession, 
'4tt  A«  ffW-'e  i""^  neck  and  upper  extremities;  on  the 
L4e  trunk;  and  on  the  third  day  on  the  lower  ex- 
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treniiries,  wht-n  Ihe  disease  has  reat-lied  its  acm^.  On  the  tburtli 
day  tlie  rash  bi'giiis  to  docliue,  and  fiidea  from  the  faee,  Deck,  and 
upper  extremities;  ou  the  fifth  day  it  disappears  from  the  trunk; 
Slid  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  it  is  evanescent  over  the  whole 
body.  The  color  of  the  rash  is  always  more  florid  during  (he  night 
than  in  the  day;  and  on  its  decHning,  desquamation  takes  place. 
"With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  fever  of  this  varietj'  ceases, 
and  the  disease  terminates ;  but  it  of^en  leaves  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  considerable  debility  for  several  days,  and  may  be  followed  by 
albuminuria. 

2.  Scarlaliiia  Avgmoaa.. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  specific  action  of  the  poison  is 
mainly  limited  to  one  region — that  of  the  throat — the  eruption  on 
the  skin  being  altogether  wanting,  or  appearing  at  a  later  period 
than  usual,  generally  by  one  day;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  less 
copious  and  less  diffused  than  in  the  other  forms. 

There  is  seldom  a  season  in  which  scarlatina  has  been  in  any 
degree  epidemic,  that  cases  have  not  occurred  in  which  patients 
(not  having  previonsly  had  scarlet  fever)  are  seized  with  severe 
fever  and  sore  throat,  unaccompanied  by  any  eruption,  and  who, 
on  Euhsequent  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  have  been 
found  insusceptible  of  the  action  of  the  poison.  Ilence  it  is  in- 
ferred tliat  the  disease  tliey  have  passed  through  must  have  been  a 
variety  of  scarlet  fever,  or  scartaltfia  sine  eruj'lione,  making  itself 
manifest  by  a  peculiar  sore  throat,  associated  with  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena. 

This  disease,  therefore,  essentially  consists  in  fever  and  sore 
throat.  It  has  been  staled  tJiat  the  state  of  the  throat  is  constantly 
in  unison  with  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  conaeqiiently  this 
form  of  disease,  according  to  its  severity,  assumes  all  tlie  sj'mp- 
toms  which  accompany  scarlatina  simplex,  or  the  more  severe 
forma,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  eruption.  It  seems 
nnnecessary,  therefore,  to  give  a  separate  detailed  account  of  this 
variety. 

In  its  milder  form  the  essential  character  is,  that  the  secondary 
or  specific  actions  of  this  poison  fall  on  two  tissues — on  the  skin, 
and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ej'es,  nose,  mouth,  and  fauces. 
The  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  in  such  cases  lasts  from 
twenty-four  to  aeventy-two  hours.  The  symptoms,  however,  are 
more  violent  than  in  the  preceding  species;  for  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, great  restlessness,  headache,  and  some  delirium  frequently 
occur  as  early  as  the  second  day.  The  heat  of  the  skin  also  is 
more  considerable,  and  often  raises  the  thermometer  as  high  a« 
105°,  while  Uie  pulse  is  quick,  feeble,  and  fluttering,  and  shows  the 
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extreme  debility  the  poison  liaa  occasione<l,  Tlie  primary  fever 
having  lasted  its  period,  tlie  specific  actions  of  the  poison  are  set 
np,  and  the  eruption  rune  the  course  which  has  been  described  in 
BcarlBtioa  simplex,  but  its  color  is  more  intense,  its  duration  more 
variable,  and  its  attack  more  partial. 

The  angina,  so  marked  a  eyniptom  in  this  affection,  may  precede 
the  primary  fever,  may  commence  with  the  eruption,  or  may  occur 
at  some  later  day  in  the  dii^ease.  It  has  many  grades,  and  in  this 
form  of  scarlatina  they  are  ail  of  the  sthenic  or  inflammatory  type. 
Thus,  in  alight  cases,  the  throat  has  merely  the  sensation  of  rough- 
ness, with  Home  pain  in  deglutition ;  at  a  higher  degree  the  tonsils 
are  enlarged  and  ulcerated  ;  while  iu  cases  of  still  greater  severity 
tbey  are  swollen  to  a  degree  almost  to  occlude  the  fauces.  In  this 
latter  case  the  act  of  deglutition  is  not  merely  painful,  but  in  many 
instances  impossible,  and  is  impeded  by  a  thick  viscid  mucus,  which 
frequently  requires  the  eflort  of  vomiting  to  remove.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  fauces  is  sometimes  propagated  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
patient's  voice  is  hoarse  or  inaudible,  and  perhaps  he  may  ultimately 
die  from  this  new  affection.  The  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands 
often  enlarge,  sometimes  previously  to  the  sore  throat,  more  com- 
monly about  the  fifth  day,  and  again  after  the  sore  throat  has 
healed. 

The  degree  of  fever  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the 
angina,  and  is  accompanied  by  headache  and  sometimes  by  delirium. 
It  does  not  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  continues 
till  the  throat  is  healed.  If  the  sloughs  come  away  early,  or  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  throat  heals,  and  the  fever  perhaps  subsides 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  eruption.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  sloughs  do  not  separate  till  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day;  and  in  this  case  the  fever  runs  on-with  equal  violence 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  and  the  whole  disease  is 
sometimes  prolonged  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  this  case  the 
tongue  may  become  brown  or  drj-,  but  it  seldom  continues  so  for 
more  than  a  few  hours.  Obsei-^-ations  as  to  temperature  ought  to 
be  regularly  and  continuously  made. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  scarhliTta  anginosa  (and  which 
have  been  described  by  some  authors  as  the  **  scarlatina  gravior"), 
the  specific  actions  of  the  poison  are  the  same  as  in  si^rl-ulina  milior, 
but  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  are  more  severe,  and  the 
tertiary  afl'ections  more  frequent,  and,  consequently,  the  disease  ia 
more  grave  and  the  danger  more  formidable. 

The  more  remarkable  symptom  which  diHtinguishea  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  the  state  of  the  tonsils,  tn  the  milder  form  previously 
noticed,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  tonsils  are  either  slightly  affected 
or  greatly  enlarged,  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  ulcers  comparatively 
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snperficial ;  but  in  this  eeverer  form  the  tonsil,  though  less  ewnllen, 
is  more  gorged  with  blood,  more  livid  in  color,  wliile  the  ulcers  are 
foul,  deep,  and  burrowing;  the  eecretions  of  the  mouth  are  more 
copious,  and  generally  impregnated  with  the  offensive  sordes  of  the 
eloughs :  wliile  deglutition,  if  less  difficult,  is  perhaps  inlinitely  more 
painful,  and  the  month  often  ao  tender  that  the  wlightost  touch  ex- 
coriates it.  The  ulcers  likewise  are  slow  to  granulate,  and  only 
heal  after  a  tedious  treatment;  aud  in  the  worst  cases  they  spread 
in  every  direction,  the  parts  tending  to  vesicate  and  even  to  mortity 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  erttpfion  offers  some  peculiarities,  being  often  later  by  some 
hours  in  coming  out,  its  color  darker  and  more  livid,  its  duration 
more  uncertain,  and  its  distribution  more  irregular  and  capricious 
than  in  the  milder  form.  The  primary  fever,  likewise,  is  usually 
longer,  the  delirium  earlier,  and  the  depression  more  complete  than 
in  the  ndldcr  forms ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  the  tongue 
becomes  brown,  and  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
last  stage  of  typhus  fever. 

Sncli  are  the  more  marked  characters  of  the  severer  form  of 
scarlatina;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  progress  of  this  disease 
(unless  the  range  of  temperature  is  regularly  and  continuously  re- 
corded) is  silent,  slow,  insidious,  scarcely  marked  by  any  prominent 
symptom,  till  the  degree  in  which  the  constitution  is  subdued  by 
this  formidable  poison  is  shown  hy  the  inflamed  nasal  membrane 
discharging  its  fclid  ichor,  causing  mortification  of  the  alte  of  the 
nose,  or  mortification  of  tlie  lip  or  cheek;  or  it  seizes  on  some  re- 
mote part,  as  the  toe,  the  leg,  or  the  whole  of  a  lower  extremity, 
and  which,  for  the  most  part,  terminates  the  life  of  the  patient.  It 
may  pass  into  the  next  form  of  the  malady,  namely, — 


3.  Scarlalma  Maligna. 

This  form  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  "malignant  Bore  throat," 
or  "putrid  soro  throat"  of  some  authors;  and  is  the  name  now 
generally  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme  severity,  into  which 
some  of  the  forms  already  described  may  pass,  as  if  by  insensible 
gradations.  In  others,  the  violence  of  the  attack  is  so  sudden  that 
tlie  patient  is  at  once  struck  down  by  the  force  or  virulence  of  the 
poison,  the  tj^ie  of  the  attack  being  at  once  septic,  adynamic,  ty- 
phoid, and  malignant.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  is  marked  hy  tlie  amallness,  feebleness,  and  irregularity 
of  the  pulse;  the  oppressed,  short,  and  quick  respiration  ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  early  raving,  stupor,  and  sometimes  coma,  alternating 
with  fretfiilness  and  violence,  dulness,  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes, 
flushing  of  the  cheeks,  and  dark-brown  furred  tongue.     The  rash 
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appears  late,  and  is  of  uncertain  duration,  and  soon  asBumes  a  dark 
or  livid  color,  or  disappears  in  a  few  Lours,  reappearing  again  after 
Beveral  days,  if  life  is  so  far  prolonged.  Apbthoue  elovaliuna  in 
tlie  throat,  surrounded  bj  a  livid  base,  also  become  dark,  and, 
bursting,  they  expose  a  surface  of  an  excoriated,  dark,  gaiigi-etiouB 
appearance.  The  passages  of  the  fauces  are  always  clogged  up  with 
mueli  viscid  mucus  or  phlegm,  which  prodticea  a  rattling  noise  in 
breathing,  and  increases  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
The  discharges,  often  sanions,  are  remarkably  acrid,  which  issue 
Srora  the  nostrils  and  posterior  nasal  passages,  causing  soreness, 
excoriations,  and  even  blisters  on  the  surfaces  and  orifices  over 
which,  or  through  which,  they  flow.  To  this  source  the  diarrLrpa 
may  be  ascribed,  which  is  sometimes  severe  at  this  period,  and 
generally  adds  greatly  to  the  sutierings  of  the  patient. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoma  may  produce  death  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  as  from  gangrene  occurring  in 
the  course  of  the  oesophagus  or  alimentary  canal.  In  other  id- 
Btancea  in  which  the  eariy  symptoms  were  not  remarkably  severe, 
the  aphthous  state  of  the  throat  has  all  at  once  assumed  a  slough- 
ing aspect,  and  has  carried  ofi'  the  patient  at  the  close  of  the  first 
week.  "When  the  disease  is  continued  beyond  this  time,  death  is 
foretold  by  the  rapid,  small,  and  weak  pulse;  liy  the  rapid,  lan- 
guid, and  oppressed  respiration  ;  frequent  fluid  acrid  discharges 
issue  from  the  bowels,  and  blood  may  be  discharged  from  the  nos- 
trils, mouth,  throat,  bowels,  or  even  from  the  kidneys;  petechial 
or  purpuric  spots  appear  on  the  skin  ;  and  the  patient  is  at  last 
destroyed  with  local  manifestations  of  the  morbid  state  iu  several 
difiercnt  pai-ta  and  organs. 


4.  Scarlatina  Latent. 

The  marked  prevalence  of  anasarca  in  children  has  led  to  the 
discovery  that  such  children  have  had  previous  attacks  of  scarlet 
fever,  in  such  a  mild  form  that  it  has  escaped  detection.  Iu  auch 
cases  the  constitutional  affection  of  scarlatina  has  been  produced, 
with  the  developmeut  of  the  two  principal  or  characteristic  features 
of  the  poison  only — namely,  the  eruption  and  sore  throat.  On  the 
kidneys  alone  the  poison  makes  itself  t'eU,  and  the  dropsy  which 
ensues  is  more  severe,  complicated,  and  fatal  than  that  which  fol- 
lows the  regular  forms  of  the  disease. 

Seqnelffi  of  Scarlatina. — Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  notice 
what  may  be  called  the  "  tertiary  actions  of  the  poison."  The  ef- 
fects produced  in  this  way  are  often  called  by  the  people  the  "  dregs" 
of  the  fever.  The  principal  source  of  some  of  these  sequelse  is  found 
to  be  the  primary  obstruction  to  which  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
are  so  liable. 
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Amongst  the  most  iiuportaut  of  these  sequelfe  are  the  effects 
produced  bj  an  extension  of  the  orifjinal  affection  of  the  throat 
towards  the  internal  ear,  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  TVTien  this 
takes  place  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  aniftll  bones  of 
the  ear  are  completely  destroyed,  the  tj'mpanic  cavity  becotnes 
inflamed,  ulceration  of  the  membrane  takes  place,  and  perforation 
follows. 

This  morbid  state  is  most  difficult  to  remedy:  a  chronic  die- 
charge  from  the  ear  is  estahlislied,  which  is  of  a  most  offensive 
kind,  and  which  may  contuiue  till  the  whole  of  the  internal  ear  is 
involved  in  the  destructive  and  inflammatory  processes;  till  the 
delicate  and  soft  tissues  in  the  cochlea  and  semicirenlar  canals  are 
destroyed,  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the  hone  itaclf  dies  ;  till  the 
mastoid  process,  with  its  capacious  osseous  areolie,  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  obstinate  carious  process ;  or  even  till  the  brain  itself,  or 
the  membranes,  are  involved  in  the  unhealthy  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. Such  a  combination  of  effects  occasions  great  and  protracted 
sufferings,  and  sometimes  in  the  end  a  fatal  result  (Bruce,  Ander- 
Ros).  A  similar  inflammation  may  destroy  the  tissues  in  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx,  extending  towards  the  base  of  the  cranium 
and  upper  cervical  vertebra*. 

A  fre»iuent  form  in  which  the  tertiarj'  actions  of  the  poison  of 

irlatina  are  manifested  consista  in  inflammaticm  of  the  joints,  and 
ropsy;  and  it  is  singular  that  these  diseases  are  more  often  set  up 
after  mild  than  after  the  more  severe  forms  of  this  fever.  In  such 
cases,  about  the  time  of  the  disappeamnce  of  the  rash,  the  joints  of 
the  wristi*  or  fingers,  of  the  knees  or  other  articulations,  become 
swollen  and  inflamed,  and  present  all  the  phenomena  of  an  attack 
of  acute  rheuraatiara.  This  affection  keeps  up  the  fever,  and  pro- 
longs the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  for  many  days  beyond  the 
usual  period. 

Again,  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  not  exceeding  three  per  cent. 
in  general,  hut  in  different  seasous,  or  under  different  treatment, 
sometimes  aniountiiig  to  twenty  per  cent.,  the  tertiary  action  of  the 
poison  produces  dropsy.  This  affection  usually  occurs  about  the 
twenty-second  or  twenty-third  day,  or  about  the  time  when  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  and  more  oiten  after  a  mild  than  after  a 
severe  disease,  Drojwy  more  commonly  begins  with  pallor  of  the 
counteuance,  and  with  oadema  of  the  face;  then  the  hands  and 
feet  swell,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities  becomes  enormously  distended.  When  the  areo- 
lar tissue  is  thus  slightly  or  more  generally  distended  with  fluid, 
efiusion  may  take  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  head,  cheat,  or  ab- 
domen. When  the  brain  is  threatened,  the  effusion  is  commonly 
preceded  by  the  usual  hydrocephalic  headache,  by  convulsions,  and 
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Tlie  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  under  ordiiiarj'  circumstances  may 
be  (iividfii  into  three  stages.  Tbe  first  stage  occupies  the  period 
from  the  commencemeut  of  the  disease  till  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  is  technically  termed  the  " primary  fcrtr ;"  the  second 
stage,  that  from  the  appeaniuce  of  the  eruption  till  its  entire  sub 
sideuce;  while  the  third  stage  is  reckoned  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption  till  the  termination  of  tbe  disease.  Tbe  duration 
of  the  first  stage  is  one,  two,  or  three  days;  that  of  the  second  from 
six  to  eight  days;  while  the  third  stage  may  either  not  exist,  or 
vary  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  weeks,  making  the  whole 
duration  of  tbe  fever  to  vary  from  eight  to  thirty  or  more  days. 
These  stages  are  not,  as  in  typhus,  usually  marked  by  changes  of 
the  tongue;  for,  except  in  tbe  more  severe  forms  of  tbe  disease,  it 
continues  coated  with  a  white  creamy  mucus  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  In  "  si-arlaiirw.  anginom  or  maligna,"  however, 
it  becomes  brown  or  black  in  the  second,  or  at  tbe  commencemeut 
of  the  third  stage. 

The  primary  fever  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  or  the  patient 
may  complain  for  some  days  of  slight  indisposition.  The  early 
symptoms,  whatever  he  the  variety,  are  headache,  pains  in  tbe 
back  and  loins,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  and  white  tongue,  Tbe 
disease  is,  indeed,  usually  ushered  in  by  vomiting — sometimes  by 
very  obstinate  and  troublesome  vomiting,  lu  slight  cases  it  is 
sometimes  the  only  noticeable  symptom  (Andebsos).  Still  there 
are  symptoms  which  distinguish  it  from  other  eoutinued  fevers; 
for  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  full  and  strong,  is  small  and  weak 
and  rapid;  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  more  ardent;  and,  with  such 
ranges  of  temperature  as  have  been  already  noticed,  these  phenoni- 
ena  continue  through  tbe  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  fever, 
however,  varies  greatly  in  intensity,  as  already  indicated,  from  a 
mere  febricula  to  tlie  severest  forms  of  a  typhoid  type  in  protracted 
cases. 

1,  Scarlntina  Simpkz. 

This  form  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  S.  mitis  and  S.  sine  angina. 
It  is  tbe  simplest  form  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  hmited  to  cases  with 
the  fever  and  eruption,  without  any  affection  of  the  throat. 

The  symptoms  of  thi.«  variety  are  extremely  mild,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  not  confined  to  bed.  The  primary  fever,  except 
tliat  the  pulse  is  rapid,  is  little  more  than  a  mere  febricula,  and  is 
not  aggravated  on  tbe  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption 
apjioars  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  tbe 
crops  follow  each  other  according  to  the  usual  order  of  succesaion, 
ai>peariug  fii'st  on  the  face  and  neck  and  upjier  extremities ;  on  the 
following  day  on  the  trunk;  and  on  the  third  day  on  tbe  lower  ex- 
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tremities.  wlieii  the  disease  has  reached  its  acm^.  On  the  louitli 
day  the  rash  begius  to  deeliiie,  and  fades  from  the  face,  neck,  and 
upper  extremities;  on  the  fifth  day  it  disappears  from  the  trunk; 
and  on  the  aixth  or  seventh  day,  it  is  evaneflceut  over  the  whole 
body.  The  color  of  the  raah  is  always  more  florid  during  the  night 
than  in  the  day;  and  on  its  dechning,  desqiianiatioii  takes  place. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  fever  of  tliis  variety-  eeasea, 
and  the  disease  terminates;  but  it  often  leaves  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  considerable  debility  for  several  days,  and  may  be  followed  by 
albuminuria. 

2.  Scarlatina  Anginosa. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  specific  action  of  the  poison  is 
mainly  limited  to  one  region — that  of  the  throat — the  eruption  on 
the  skin  being  altogether  wanting,  or  appearing  at  a  later  period 
than  usual,  generally  by  one  day;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  les* 
copious  and  less  difi'used  than  in  the  other  forms. 

There  is  seldom  a  season  in  which  scarlatina  has  been  in  auy 
degree  epidemic,  that  cases  have  not  occurred  in  which  patients 
(not  having  previously  had  scarlet  fever)  are  seized  with  severe 
fever  and  sore  throat,  unaecompauicd  by  any  eruption,  and  who, 
on  Bubaequent  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  have  been 
found  insusceptible  of  the  action  of  the  poison.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  disease  they  have  pUBsed  through  must  have  been  a 
variety  of  scarlet  fever,  or  scarlatina  sine  eruptione,  making  itself 
manifest  by  a  peculiar  sore  throat,  associated  with  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena. 

This  disease,  therefore,  essentially  consists  in  fever  and  sore 
throat.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  state  of  the  throat  is  constantly 
in  anison  with  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  this 
form  of  disease,  according  to  its  severity,  assumes  all  the  sjTup- 
loms  which  accompany  scarlatina  simplex,  or  the  more  severe 
fonns,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  eruption.  It  seems 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  give  a  separate  detailed  account  of  this 
variety. 

In  its  milder  form  the  essential  character  is,  that  the  secondary 
or  specific  actions  of  this  poison  fall  on  two  tissues — on  the  skin, 
and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  month,  and  fauces. 
The  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  in  such  cases  lasts  from 
twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hoars.  The  symptoms,  however,  are 
more  \-iolent  than  in  the  preceding  species;  for  nausea  or  vomit- 
great  restlcHSueaa,  headache,  and  some  delirium  frequently 
aa  early  as  the  second  day.  The  heat  of  the  skin  also  is 
Sore  considerable,  and  often  raises  the  thermometer  as  high  as 
105°,  while  the  pulse  is  quick,  feeble,  and  fluttering,  and  shows  the 
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(imcB,  Inp  In  tlif  uniiio  year  it  appears,  from  the  repwrts  of  other 
praiititidtitT",  tlio  ihmthM  varied  from  one  in  bix  to  about  one  in 
thirl  v. 

'I'lirrr  In  |)Pi')tii|>K  no  diHeaae  io  which  the  progrees  is  so  capri- 
(fiiniB  i  fop  ll  \n  loiiiid  to  vary  with  the  several  forme,  types,  eom- 
plii'itliuim,  t>)ii(lt<iiii('  uoiiHtiUition,  and  with  the  treatment  in  a  most 
rcmarkHhlc  th'jtpoo.  The  mortality  is  greatest  in  the  period  of  iu- 
faiH-y  "I'd  I'hildlioiKl — from  one  to  five  years.  In  relation  to  mor- 
tjility,  it  wi'iiin  Htx'oiid  in  this  country  as  to  severity,  typhus  fever 
stiindiiiK  tlrnl  (Ui«iiAHi>t<oN).  It  is  twice  as  fatal  in  towns  as  in  the 
oonulry.  "  Tltero  is  one  condition  in  which  the  disease  is  almost 
invariiildy  liilal:  that  is  the  puerperal  state.  Ko  precaution  ought, 
tlu'ii,  to  ho  ni>gl<><^ted,  no  precaution  ought  to  be  thought  excessive, 
wliioli  tetnlH  to  prevent  a  woman  from  receiving  the  poison  of  scar- 
littiint  while  pregnant  or  recently  delivered"  (Dr.  Andrew  Andbb- 
min).  Fever  during  the  pregnancy  most  certainly  ends  in  abortion 
and  death.  If  the  woman  be  recently  delivered,  the  disease  will 
he  of  the  most  malignant  type,  and  almost  always  fatal. 

Treatment — Scarlet  fever  being  evidently  accompanied  by  many 
higldy  intluniniatory  xymptoms,  the  practice  of  bleeding  was  adopted 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  tlie  disease,  in  all  countries,  and,  bo- 
cording  to  Willan,  with  the  most  disastrom  resuUa,  This  mode  of 
treiitnient  was  adopted  by  Morton;  and  he  speaks  of  witnessing 
itOO  deaths  from  scarlatina  in  a  week.  It  prevailed  down  to  the 
time  of  lluxham,  who  abandoned  it,  and  introduced  a  treatment 
by  bark.  In  this  manner  an  entirely  opposite  system  of  treatment 
has  been  gradually  introduced,  and  the  records  of  medicine  enable 
us  to  Htate  the  results  Qf  these  opposite  modes :  Of  cases  treated 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  by  bleeding  in  1786,  and  of  cases  treated 
at  the  London  Fever  IIo»pit&l  in  1829,  in  the  same  manner,  it  aeems 
pnived  that  one  in  six  died  after  bleeding,  while  only  one  in  twenty- 
two  died  uf^cr  a  milder,  if  not  a  directly  opposite,  mode  of  treat- 
ment;  and  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  follows  is,  that  the 
cluinoos  of  recovery  arc  diminished  by  the  practice  of  bleeding, 
noiirly  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  as  compared  with  the  chances  of 
ri'CDvt'rj-  Buppomiug  the  patient  not  to  have  been  bled. 

It  lonmins  now  to  give  some  general  directions  for  the  treatment, 
anil  t»  point  out  the  circumstances  in  which  bleeding,  purgatives, 
wiuf,  mid  tonics  may  be  mowt  advantageously  employed. 

It  shoiiU]  be  hiid  down  us  n  maxim  that  in  scarlatina,  medical 
advii-i-  ought  always  to  be  had  recourse  to;  for  the  worst  cases  we 
meet  with  {&»  thoxe  in  which  mortitication  of  the  nose,  cheek,  or 
tiinb^  soinetiuics  takes  place)  are  those  in  which  the  disease  has, 
fr>iin  its  apparently  mild  character,  been  letl  to  itself. 

In  the  mildest  funu  of  the  disease  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  the 
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pafient  to  the  house ;  to  enjoin  strictly  a  milk  diet;  to  regulate  the 
liowfls;  and,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  the  nimia  diUgenlia  medivorvm. 
It'  anything  more  be  done,  a  small  qaantitj-  of  wine  and  water,  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  of  the  jiatient,  may  he  given, 

A  gentle  emetic  at  the  outset  is  believed  to  have  a  happy  efi'ect 
iu  modifying  the  future  course  of  the  disease.  Ipeeacuaii ha,  with 
or  without  tartar  emetic,  is  the  best  form  for  administration:  and 
half  an  oimce  of  (;astor  oil  ought  to  be  given  after  the  action  of  the 
emetic  has  ceased. 

Looking  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  ten- 
dency which  exists  to  the  deposition  of  fibrine  in  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  small  doses  of  parbonaie  of  ammonia  (three  to  seven 
grains)  administered  every  hour,  or  every  three  hours,  as  soon  aa 
the  symptoms  are  decided,  have  been  recommended  (Peart,  Witt, 
Richardson).  Or,  the  Uijuor  ammonia!  acelatis  may  be  used  with  au 
excess  of  ammonia,  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  Jive  tlrops  of  iiqaiw 
ammaiiicE  added  to  two  fluid  drachms  of  the  former  in  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water  (Ricuaudson).  It  is  important  to  administer 
tliese  mediciues  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses;  and,  if 
possible,  to  let  the  remedy  be  taken  as  a  drink, 

The  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  of  the  fever,  when  the  tonsila 
are  considerably  enlarged,  is  first  to  tranquillize  the  stomach  and 
allay  its  perverted  action  when  vomiting  exist*,  either  by  small 
doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  by  the  effervescing  draught, 
— medicines  which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  may  he 
given  every  four  or  eveiy  six  hours.  The  gum  resin  of  guuiamm  ia 
of  great  service  in  subduing  the  cifnam-he  tonsillaris,  and  may  be' 
prescribed  in  the  following  formula: 

B.  Magnes.  Sulph,,  3vi;  solve  in  Aqua,  '^yVn;  adde  Pulv.  Guaiaci,  jias; 
Pnlv.  g.  Tnigaeantb.  eo.,  9ij;  misce  bene.  One-aixth  part  of  tLis  mix- 
ture may  bi*  given  every  four  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  freely  moved. 

As  soon  as  this  object  ia  effected,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
tonsils  are  still  greatly  enlarged  and  swollen,  the  practice  (supposing 
the  patient  to  be  an  adult)  is  to  relieve  them  by  the  application  of 
six  to  twelve  leeches  to  the  throat ;  and  the  bleeding  may  bo  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  the  a]>plication  of  a  poultice.  The  trifling  loss 
of  blood  thus  sustained  does  not  impair  the  general  strength  of  the 
patient,  if  it  ia  done  sufficiently  early,  while  it  greatly  reduces  the 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  may  prevent  them  becoming  jitrma- 
nenlly  enlarged.  Another  advantage  ia  gained  by  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  throat — namely,  that  they  relieve  the  affection  of 
the  bead ;  for  we  constantly  observe  that,  in  diseases  depending  on 
morbid  poisons,  the  head  symptoms  are  relieved  by  relieving  tha 
part  specifically  acted  upon. 
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The  tonsils  having  been  thus  relieved,  the  fever  ought  to  he 
permitted  to  riin  its  course  uninfluenced  by  medicine,  the  patient 
being  only  refreshed  by  the  occasional  administration  of  the  saline 
draught,  so  grateful  to  hia  parched  mouth  and  teveriah  state.  If 
stimulation  be  adopted  in  these  casert,  we  are  apt  to  bring  back  the 
tumefaction  of  the  tonsils:  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  take  more 
blood,  we  hazard  producing  the  more  serious  accidents  incident 
to  scarlatina.  The  medicines,  therefare,  that  have  been  mentioned 
should  be  persevered  in  till  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  and 
till  the  healthy  granulations  of  the  throat,  and  the  decline  of  the 
fever,  give  certain  evidence  of  a  state  of  convalescence.  At  this 
point  some  mild  tonic  medicine  is  desirable,  and  prepares  the  pa- 
tient once  more  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  health.  This  is  the 
most  successful  mode  of  treating  cases  of  scarlatina  in  its  milder 
forms.  With  children,  liowever,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  soothing 
efiectB  of  warm  poultices  round  the  throat,  than  weaken  the  child 
by  loss  of  blood. 

The  severe  forms  are  characterized  Ity  the  less  swollen  st^te  of 
the  tonsils,  and  by  their  being  more  livid  and  gorged  with  blood; 
by  the  ulcers  being  deeper  and  more  spreading ;  and  by  the  slough 
being  fouler  than  in  the  milder  varieties.  As  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  of  parts  to  run  into  mortification,  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing a  more  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  and  one  more  calculated 
to  sujiport  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  is  manifest,  and  experience 
has  shown  this  view  of  the  case  to  be  correct.  The  administration 
of  wine,  and  of  the  "ext^-ac(um  carnis  Liebigii,"  should  tlierefore  be 
the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  snuh  cases.  The  quantity  of  wine  for 
an  adult  may  lie  from  four  to  si.x  ounces  in  twenty-fonr  hours,  and 
for  a  child  about  half  that  quantity.  The  wine  may  be  either  port 
or  sbeiTy,  and  should  be  drunk  hi  small  quantities,  mixed  with  two- 
thirds  water;  or  it  may  he  given  with  sago,  arrow-root,  Jellies,  or 
other  slops.  The  earlier  the  wiiie  is  given  in  the  disease  the  better, 
and  when  delirium  does  or  does  not  exist;  regardless,  also,  as  to 
whether  the  tongue  is  moist  au<l  white,  or  hrown  and  dry;  and  it 
should  be  continued  till  the  patient  is  decidedly  convalescent. 
Liebig's  extract  of  flesh  should  be  given  like  beef-tea,  as  a  drink. 
While  pursuing  this  plan,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient's  bowels 
should  be  attended  to,  The  treatment  by  wine  is  ot^cn  extremely 
successful;  and,  as  it  is  in  general  pleasant  to  the  patient,  whether 
a  child  or  an  adult,  it  is  seldom  refused.  In  cases  more  severe  brandy 
may  he  required,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  liquor  cinehonse, 
chlorinated  soda,  or  creosote. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  adopting  any  special  continnons  mode 
of  treatment,  to  follow  the  emetic  first  given  by  a  dose  of  calomel, 
as  a  purgative,  and  tliis  especially  with  children,  to  be  followed  in 
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six  or  sevCD  hours  by  castor  oil  or  magnesia:  and  the  bowels  are 
ever  afterwarde  to  be  kupt  open  by  remedies  suited  to  the  state  of 
the  jiatient  iind  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  tullowing  are  the 
principal  indicalJoiis  whicli  must  tfiiide  the  treatment :  If  thi're  is 
much  excitement  of  the  system,  depleting  eathnrtica  are  to  be  given; 
if  nausea  and  vomiting  prevail,  a  eeidlitz  powder  is  of  servicG,  If 
the  discharge.s  from  the  rectum  are  acrid  and  acid,  witli  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  magnesia  is  preferable;  if  tliere  is  abdominal  pain, 
castor  oil  with  opium  (Wood). 

Bleeding  is  not  successful  in  combating  affections  of  the  larynx ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  moat  beneficial  mode  of  treatment  appears  to 
be  that  of  moderately  supporting  the  powers  of  the  patient  by  wine 
and  mild  tonics. 

Again,  when  the  synovial  membranes  inflame,  and  the  joints  be- 
come enlarged  and  swollen,  all  stimuli  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
moderate  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  camphor  mixture,  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia; and  if  pain  be  severe,  some  sedative  should  be  added,  aa 
the  tincture  of  liyoscyamus  in  a  dose  of  fifteen  minims. 

The  more  formidable  att'cction  in  scarlatina  is  dropsy;  and  from 
the  great  tendency  to  effusion  into  the  head  and  chest,  an  active 
treatment  is  necessary.  We  should  have  imagined  that  in  dropsy, 
s  symptom  in  most  cases  of  great  debility,  and  following  a  disease 
whose  cliaracterisfio  is  great  depression,  bleeding  would  have  been 
dangerous  and  improper;  but.  experience  lias  shown  that  bleeding 
by  leeches  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  is  often  of  service;  espe- 
cially if  a>dema  appears  in  the  faco,  and  is  accomjianied  by  head- 
ache, some  blood  should  be  taken — from  two  to  four  ounces  in  the 
child,  and  from  four  to  eight  ounces  in  the  adult.  The  good  results 
of  cupping  are  also  very  remarkable ;  and  even  of  continuously  hot 
poultices  over  the  lumbar  regions,  when  it  is  not  thought  advisable 
to  take  blood.  By  these  means  renal  C()ngestion  is  relieved,  and 
the  urine  becomes  more  copious  and  less  albuminous. 

Diaphoretic  doses  of  antimony,  and  moderate  but  not  severe 
purging  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  compound  powder  of  jalap, 
or  the  hitartrate  of  pntjiah  alone  in  drachm  doses  three  times  a  day,. 
are  among  tlie  moat  useful ;  or  it  may  be  given  as  an  electuary,  in 
which  the  cream  of  lartar  is  mixed  with  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  Ireficlc,  or  marmalmlc,  and  flavored,  if  necessary,  with  a  few 
drops  of  peppermint  oil;  digitalis  also  is  much  recommended,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  specific  virtue.  Dr.  Andrew 
Anderson  recommends  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  blue  pill, 
given  twice  or  thrice  dally,  with  stjuill  and  digitalis,  till  the  urine 
resumes  its  natural  appearance.  Tlic  patient  must  at  the  same  time 
be  well  fed ;  and  preparations  of  iron  may  be  given  with  advantage.. 
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TW  mmaiti  IftwAm  seems  to  have  the  beet  reputation;  and  the 
itiUt  tf  paiastmm  in  eiuall  dos&a  is  also  useful.  With  this  latter 
MMsd^  the  ^rvp  f>/  the  iodiiU  of  iron  may  be  coDibined,  if  it  is  de- 
«aM»  to  L-oDtiuae  the  chtlybeati: ;  or  ejrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron 
is  dnrhm  doece. 

B&ii«i>>  as  a  means  of  relieviag  the  throat,  are  unueceseary,  and 
•n  bettvr  omitted. 

Guj^  are  Douccesaary  for  children,  for  they  eaiiuot  gargle; 
Wt  they  we  of  the  greatest  scrvieo,  especially  the  deodorizing 
g— gtlB  or  washes,  wlifu  the  patient  can  be  taught  to  use  them. 
A  w««k  s4^i)ution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  of  chlorine  water,  or  of 
CoimIv's  fttiiil.  or  of  the  pennsinganate  of  jwtash,  is  well  adapted  to 
sudi  a  purjtose.  But  tJie  following  is  recommended  a^  the  moat 
■eiMlmlgai^le: 


Si>luii«nof  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (containing  ten  volumes  of  oxygen), 
aiK  mibom;  liuelure  of  myrrli,  an  ounce;  rose-water,  five  ounces 
(RmUAMON). 

Tkiw  f[*rgtc  may  be  used  at  pleasure :  it  is  refreshing  to  the  pa- 
|t«ttt,  and  removes  the  offensive  secretioua  readily.  In  the  case  of 
v<»«u^  ohiMivn,  who  are  unable  to  use  a  gargle,  the  throat  may  be 
wwii^Hl  v'lit.  by  holding  the  little  patient  with  the  face  downwards, 
a«d  by  pumping  the  solution  over  the  surface  of  the  fauces  throngh 
A  l4t  ot'  gtiui  catheter  from  &  double-acting  india  rubber  bag 
1  Uttlk>nt>K'>i>  Vfinical  Exudt/s,  p.  110).  As  an  invariable  routine 
tfHWlie*.  I*r.  Vi',  T.  Gairdner  strongly  recommends  that  "(Ac  pa- 
ImI  idXafc  (Ar  steam  of  hoi  water  from  the  beginnwtf  to  the  end  of  t/ie 
Jtttti  <w  km0  at  IriiJft  us  the  ikrwil  is  soi-c."*  In  slight  affections  it  is 
talBMMit  to  employ  infusion  of  linseed  in  water,  acidnlatt'd  with 
MtlVKluuriikliv  a(.'id,  weak  solntione  of  alum,  nitre,  or  common  salt. 
)|f|lM  mi'mbrahousdiplitheritic  patches  are  observed  on  the  fauces, 
Mid  A*  i-vJor  v>f  tlie  Huicous  membrane  is  of  a  dark  red,  capsicum 
mAmmvi,  *.«■  jHiwdt-red  red  pepper,  is  an  excellent  applicjition 
(\irwM:  wtd  in  children  who  cannot  gargle,  it  maybe  applied  with 
I^^H^Muoil.     Solutions  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  are  also  of  ser- 

YIhw  dHailA  ar«  given  because  the  physician  must  decide,  upon 
^»  M«tiH  ^^1'  ('>**  individual  caso,  the  uature  of  the  treatment  he 
wH  aikiH^'  W"'  ''  must  he  remembered  that  eases  of  scarlet  fever, 
^  mi  ^  ^m*«lvos,  with  rest  ami  careful  nursing,  will  generally 

^^^^^^llf  1^  |iMT]KM<^  mny  be  hni  of  Mr.  YdUng,  aiirgicnl  inatrument  mnkor, 

^^^^^^^^dfalblM^'i  1  Mr.  W.  B.  BiliUrd,  ol'  Olacgoir  ;  und  of  .Mr.  Matthews, 

-  ^^^^  ^Molo'i  Inn  Fielda,  London ;  knd  most  other  surgical  iiutru- 
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get  well.  The  mere  ititensitj'  of  the  fever  ia  no  ground  for  active 
interfereuce  bj  way  of  ti-eatment,  if  the  pnlse  ie  full  and  of  good 
sirength.  Much  is  to  be  trusted  to  the  shortness  of  the  fever,  re- 
niemhering  that  there  is  no  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  more 
apt  to  be  delirious,  with  less  danger,  than  in  SL'arlntina  {W.  T. 
Gainlner,  Oinifil  Medinnr,  1.  c). 

Dietetic  and  Preventive  Treatment. — The  diet  of  the  patient  should 
be  elopH,  light  nutrilioiia  broths,  and  jellies.  Fumigation  will  not, 
it  should  be  remembered,  destroy  the  miasmata  in  the  Biek-room; 
and,  consequently,  the  doctrines  of  cleanliness,  of  ventilation,  and 
of  separation,  are  as  imperative  in  this  disease  as  in  small-pox. 
We  cannot  disinfect  the  walla  of  the  chamber,  nor  the  clothea  of 
the  patient,  except  by  washing  tliem,  or  exposing  them  to  a  dry 
heat  exceeding  the  boiling  temperature.  In  general,  then,  the 
chamber  where  the  sick  patient  has  lain  should  be  whitewashed 
and  well  scoured  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  before  any  person 
susceptible  of  the  poison  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  it.  It  is  important 
to  guard  against  cold  during  convalescence.  Children  are  not  safe 
till  the  desquamation  of  the  skin  shall  have  been  thoroughly  ac- 
compli.shed — till  all  the  old  cuticle  has  been  removed,  and  till  the 
skin  has  rcsumet^  its  natural  softness.  Therefore  keep  the  patient 
in  bed  till  convalescence  is  perfectly  established;  and  subsequently 
insist  on  his  being  confined  to  his  room,  or  in  a  room  whose  tem- 
perature is  not  below  60°  Fahr.,  till  desquamation  is  complete.  If 
the  whole  surface  of  tlie  body  is  well  rubbed  over  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  common  olive  oil,  or  a  solution  of  glycerine  in  water  (one 
part  glycerine  to  three  parts  water),  the  irritation  of  the  skin  will 
he  soothed,  and  the  process  of  desquamation  facilitated;  and  as 
soon  as  the  child  bus  strength  to  bear  it,  he  onght  to  have  a  warm 
bath  every  second  night,  in  which  he  may  be  well  rubbed  over 
with  oatmeal  and  bran. 

The  ears  of  patients  suffering  from  scarlatina  ought  to  be  care- 
fully watched  ;  and  any  complaint  of  paiu  ought  at  once  to  suggest 
an  examination  of  the  ears,  A  leech  or  two  and  warm  poultices, 
followed  by  blisters  if  necessary,  may  subdue  the  lesions  of  the  ears 
which  are  apt  to  supervene.  No  stimulating  applications  should 
be  used,  beyond  the  frequent  syringing  with  warm  water. 

Different  prophylactic  medicines  have  been  recommended ; 
amongst  wliich  belladonna  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  advo- 
cates, but  its  value  has  diminished  greatly,  as  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony id  against  its  possessing  any  prophylactic  virtues  (Wood). 
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HYBRID  OF  MEASLES  AND  SCARLET  FSVES.—Hu6rolaoT  mtheln. 


Definition. — A  specific  eruptive  disease,  preceded  by,  and  accompanied 
vnlhfeijcr,  wateri/  dtscfiarffes  from  the  eyes  and  vose,  sneezing,  and  sore 
throat.  The  eruption  appears  on  the  third  or  fourth  dat),  and  consists  of 
crimson  stigmata,  rapidly  running  together  Into  patches  of  an  irregular 
sluipr,  with  obtuse  angles,  and  of  sizes  varying  from  a  ihreepenng  to  a 
crown  piece,  according  to  t/ie  scveril/j  of  the  case.  The  eruption  continues 
from  six  to  ten  days,  and  terminates  in  desquamation  by  furfuraceou^ 
scales. 

Pathology. — Those  disuuses  now  fully  considered  in  the  previous 
pages — iiiiiiiely,  small-pox,  vieasles,  and  scarlet  fever — have  been 
termed  exaiilhemiitoua  diseases  by  some  uosologists,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  principal  pheuomeua  being  a  very  marked  erup- 
tion. 

The  Arabians  first  described  them,  and  considered  tliem  as 
varieties  of  one  and  the  same  disorder.  Many  essential  differ- 
ences, however,  were  80on  observed  to  distinguish  small-pox;  but 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  measles  and  searlet  fever  were 
80  many  that  it  was  not  until  fatal  accidents  had  occurred,  from 
the  great  error  of  confounding  tliem,  that  their  differential  charac- 
ters were  remarked,  and  their  separate  identity  established.  Now 
it  IB  a  generally  received  doctrine  that  measles  and  scarlatina,  in 
their  essence  and  in  their  symptoms,  present  two  well-defined  states 
of  disease.  This  is  indeed,  one  of  the  most  indisputable  fiicta  in 
Pathology.  By  Schonlein,  measles  has  been  classified  as  a  pecu- 
liar exanthenialic  form  of  catarrh ;  and  scarlatina  is  placed  amougst 
the  group  of  erysipelatous  diseases ;  while,  according  to  the  experi- 
eueo  of  Dr.  Kiittner,  of  Dresden,  there  are  "  Androgynona"  cases 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  most  experienced  "  diaguostiker." 
Measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  especially  confounded  under  the 
common  name  of  'm'-rM/i ;  and  even  as  late  aa  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  writers  of  the  highest  repute  supported  the 
identity  of  measles  and  scauJet  fever  (the  morbilli  conjluenles  of  Sir 
William  Watson), 

All  authors  before  Saiivages  (1768)  had  used  the  term  morbilli 
(the  term  now  in  use)  to  designate  measles;  but  he  adopted  a  new 
name,  and  called  measles  by  the  designation  of  "rubeola" — an  in- 
novation which  has  cauHed  much  confusion,  having  been  adopted 
by  some  (fluch  as  by  Wilian  and  Bateman)  and  rejected  by  others. 
Hildebrund,  following  the  old  nomenclature,  calls  measles  morbilli, 
and  scarlet  fever  scarlatina  ;  and  terms  the  disease  now  about  to  be 
considered  rubeoln,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Copland.  The  Ger- 
man aiitbors  call  it  rotheln,  and  by  this  name  it  was  first  described 
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by  a  moat  (Hetiiiguished  and  learned  Scotch  phyaicinn,  Dr.  Robert 
Paterson,  of  Letth,  in  1840.  lie  is  the  only  physician  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  giveti  an  original  description  of  the  disease  in  the 
English  langTiage,  his  description  of  the  disease  being  drawn  from 
msDy  cases  of  it  which  occurred  in  hia  practice. 

A  difi'ereuce  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  nnthors  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  disease  is  of  a  distinct  and  specitic  fonn.  Those  who 
have  most  recently  described  it  (Ilildebrand,  Pateraon,  and  Cop- 
land) consider  it  to  be  a  disease  possessing  eharactera  common  to 
both  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  characters  peculiarly 
ita  own.  In  truth,  it  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  disease,  developed  from 
coniliined  poisons  of  the  two  fevers,  measles  and  scark-t  fever. 
Dr.  Kuttner,  of  Dresden,  statea  that  he  has  seen  occasionlly  in  the 
dame  individnal  portions  of  the  skin  presenting  the  scarlatina 
emption,  while  in  other  parts  the  eruption  of  measles  was  to  be 
seen.  He  thus  recognized  not  only  examples  of  transition,  bnt  he 
recognized  cases  which  may  be  termed  hybridous  (Dub/m  Hasp. 
G>'zcf>r,  l.ith  Dec,  1858;  and  Rimking'a  Abstract,  vol.  xxix,  p.  20), 

Symptoms. — The  febrile  stage  of  the  disease  varies  like  all  the 
diseases  already  noticed,  not  only  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
but  also  in  the  length  of  the  attack  when  compared  with  scarlet 
fever.  It  nsnally  commoncea  with  rigora,  not  severe,  but  continu- 
ons.  More  or  less  congh  soon  makes  its  appearance — of  the  same 
clanging  nature  which  is  observed  in  the  febrile  stage  of  true  mea- 
sles— and  is  veiy  shortly  accompanied  with  itchiness,  redness,  and 
F-weakneas  of  the  eyes,  Inehrymation,  frequent  sneezing,  and  watery 
discharge  from  the  nose.  In  persons  more  advanced  in  life,  severe 
frontal  headache  ia  complained  of,  together  with  rheumatic  pains, 
more  especially  in  the  niuBcles  of  the  back  and  chest,  nausea,  and 
Bometimes  vomiting,  together  with  conatjint  drowaiuesa.  The  akin 
is  hot  and  dry,  with  the  jmlae  above  the  natural  standard, 

A  greater  or  less  number  of  these  aymptoma  is  always  noticed; 
hut,  in  addition,  sore  throat,  ia  a  moat  constant  one.  This,  in  some 
cases,  ia  extremely  alight,  amounting  only  to  a  roughness  of  speech 
and  trifling  difKcnlty  in  swallowing,  but  in  others  it  goes  on  to 
severe  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  Vflum  pauiulum  palati,  and  sur- 
rounding parts.  This  last  inflammatorj'  affection  ia,  however,  more 
severe  during  the  eruptive  stage.  The  aore  throat  ia  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  diaeaiie,  occurring  in  the  alightest  and 
most  gentle  caaos  (Robert  Patersok), 

The  odor  given  forth  by  patients  under  this  dieeaso  ia  described 
by  Dr.  Heim,  of  Berlin,  as  similar  to,  hut  stronger  than  that  which 
scarlatina  patienta  emit,  and  has  been  likened  to  the  smell  of  a  place 
where  flab  ia  kept — in  short,  fishy. 

When  the  febrile  state  now  described  has  continued  for  three  or 
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fnur  days,  the  appearance  of  au  eruptiou  U  8udden  and  general.  It 
breaks  out  all  at  once  over  the  whole  body,  and  coneists  of  bright 
and  thickly  aet  stigmata,  whifh  appear  on  the  trunk,  but  are  more 
sparin^rly  diMpersed  over  the  face  and  extrcmifieg.  It  asaunies  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  degrees  of  confluence,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case.  Its  first  appearance  rusembles  measles,  but  the  stigmata 
rapidly  run  together,  and  soon  aasnme  an  irregular  shape,  with  ob- 
tuse blunt  angles.  These  irregular  patches  are  of  an  intense  red 
color  towariis  the  centre,  being  gradually  shaded  oflT  towards  the 
margins,  which  approach  in  color  that  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
The  size  of  the  patches  in  ordinary  cases  seldom  exceeds  a  sixpenny 
piece:  but  in  the  severe  forms  of  the  disease  they  run  still  further 
together,  and  are  to  be  seen  of  the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  In  such 
cases,  which  are  usually  of  a  malignant  nature,  the  whole  body  may 
he  covered  over  with  patches,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  sixpenny 
piece  to  a  crown  piece,  thickly  set  together,  and  of  an  intensely 
dark  color  towards  their  centres.  The  eruptive  patches  are  felt  to 
be  distinctly  elevated  above  the  skin — some  more  than  othere,  and 
always  greatest  in  the  centre  of  tlie  patch. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  eruption,  the  general  symptoms 
already  described  are  usually  aggravated,  and  not  unfrequently 
new  symptoma  are  superaddcil.  The  sore  throat  becomes  much 
worse.  The  hoarseness  becomes  so  great  as  frequently  to  cause 
entire  lose  of  voice,  and  generally  more  or  less  external  tumefaction 
of  tie  throat  takes  place.  In  severe  cases  this  is  great,  and  is 
accompanied  with  much  redness  and  swelling  of  the  throat  in- 
ternally. There  is  a  total  inability  to  swallow  even  the  slightest 
portion  of  fluid,  which  generally  regurgitates  by  the  nose.  A  large 
secretion  of  mucus  of  a  vitiated  nature  takes  place,  the  congh  is 
constant,  and  is  rendered  doubly  severe  by  the  state  of  the  throat. 
The  pulse  is  very  frequent;  the  skin  hot  and  dry;  and  there  is 
great  restlessness,  expressed  by  children  tossing  the  head  frequently 
irom  sirle  to  side,  accompanied  with  frequent  starting;  and  they 
are  sometimes  seized  with  convulsions.  It  is  in  this  stage,  in  the 
worst  forms  of  the  disease,  that  d«ath  generally  occurs,  and  that  by 
coma.  It  may,  however,  take  place  either  by  suffocation  from  the 
large  quantity  of  vitiated  mucus,  or  by  convulsions  and  subsequent 
coma.  Vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom  during  this  stage,  and, 
like  convulsions,  is  sometimes  seen  in  mild  eases  of  the  disease  in 
children. 

The  eruption  in  mild  cases,  in  general,  continues  distinct  for  from 
four  to  tive  days,  during  which  time  the  other  symptoms  are  going 
on  favorably,  becoming  gradually  milder  as  the  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  eruptiou  di-aws  near.     In  severe  cases,  however,  the  rash 
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keeps  its  bright  color  and  dietinct  form  for  a  much  longer  period — 
e.  I?.,  six,  eight,  or  ten  days. 

The  termination  of  ihe  eruptive  stage  is,  in  some  instances, 
marked  by  what  is  termed  a  distinct  crisis, — such  as  the  occurrence 
of  copious  sweating,  deposits  from  the  uriue,  diarrhuea,  and  epis- 
taxis.  Most  commonly,  however,  there  is  no  such  crisis,  but  the 
eruption  gmdually  fades,  and  the  disease  subsides. 

Ab  this  happens,  the  desquamation  by  fiirfuraceous  scales  gradu- 
ally ensues.  Thiri  event  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  scales 
towards  the  centre  of  the  patches  of  eruption,  to  the  margins  of 
which  they  gradually  extend,  and  soon  spread  over  the  whole  body. 
The  scales  are  small,  and  uot  unlike  those  of  measIcH.  On  the 
hands  and  feet  the  scales  are  larger,  but  uevcr  reach  the  size  of 
those  of  scarlet  fever  (Robert  Patkkson). 

Lesloni  Seen  in  Fatal  Gates. — The  accounts  of  these  are  few  in 
number.  TLey  vary  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at 
which  death  occurs.  Death  most  frequently  happens  during  tho 
eruptive  stage,  from  coma,  or  from  the  affection  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.  No  morbid  appearances  of  a  uniform  nature  can  be  ob- 
served connected  with  the  mode  of  death  by  coma;  but  when  death 
happens  from  pulmonary  oppression,  tho  lungs  are  found  much 
congested,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia  injected,  with  a 
copious  mucous  secretion.  The  throat  ]irefieuts  very  similar  ap- 
pearances to  those  which  are  seen  in  scarlatina — great  tumefaction, 
and  dark  coloration  of  the  membrane  lining  the  throat,  dark  aph- 
thous rtpots,  and  large  quantities  of  vitiated  viscid  niucu,-. 

BiagQOBis. — The  accomjianying  febrile  symptoms  at  once  distin- 
gnish  the  disease  from  roseola,  as  also  do  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  eruption.  The  only  other  affections  with  which  it  may  he 
confounded  are  measles  aud  scarlet  fever.  The  following  table 
points  out  the  diagnostic  marks  more  clearly  by  contrast  than  can 
otherwise  be  done,  and  shows  that  rubeola,  riitheln,  or  the  mixed 
disease,  has  every  right  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  affection: 


TABLE    SHOWINlJ    THE     MOST     PROMINENT    D1BTINO0I8HING    CHAHACTKK8 
OF  8CABLBT   FEVER,   RFBEOLA,   AHD   MEASLES   (Paterson). 


SCABLKT    FbvKB. 


SnBEDLA   DB    RllTBBLH. 


Hbableb. 


S^mptBMt  uf  Finl  Sta^r,  or  PrrBioinrory  Frvrf. 

Rlgori;  DftUfleft  ;  BQmeiinLBa         SbivoriiLgfl  ;  nnoHa  ;  rnrelj  Rigors;   nnueeA,  Hnd  aomv- 

■omiting,  llilrqt,  anrl  h^nl  of    ToiuUing  ;    itching;     rtdnfu  timee  TomitiDg;  frequvoC  Btnrt' 

fkin  i  vitfa  virs  tbruHl^  honrH-     bdiI  pniD  nf  Ihe  eytt,  wilh  in-  ing  during  nlflep  ;  ilahing  r  red- 

Dflis^  HDii  dtftiriimi.  iu  Iha  ftn-     oreiuBil  fluff  uf  teari  ;    BDeeK-  ddm  \  pHiti  of  fiyvJ  |  ff alArj  diif- 

^uoHfl  TAriot^r  of  loarlAlioiL.         iag,    and    w alery    dtRaharga  oharga    frum   ty^s   nnd  noB« ; 

rrnm      Dnn ;       CDOgh,      lore  euesiing ;  buih  eangb. 
[hruat,   uid  hoUirieDeii. 
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SciRLftT  Fithh- 


Promooitorr  fsTW  U  at  short 
dotftri»fi :  Ihn  eruption  niosl 
gepfTMIj  tnnklng  itfl  tppsftT- 
nocB  un  the  Beonitd  i^uy- 


KuaEOLA^  on  TUiTOftLH. 

Diiratioit  of  Premonitory  Fnnir- 

Th4  erapUon  gensrblLj' 
breakFt  out  on  th«  tbird  or 
fourth  dnj,  !o  that  tb«  pre- 
mouLlorj  ftver  is  prolougcd 
nrer  that  time. 


HiASLMB. 


Eraptloo  mhheA  Its  Appvar- 
ance  towards  the  olojte  of  tho 
th^rd,  or  begioDing  of  tha 
fourth  day. 


It  first  Rppaara  fn  iunmnflr' 
■ble  rsd  dotB  or  pojntB,  being 
»t  firnt  of  &  pftle  red  mtlor,  Jluon 
ftcquiriDg  m  d«epar  tint,  aad  nt 
loflt  gmug  thd  aO'tfcLpd  portion 
of  skin  %  DDiform  red  appBar- 


App^ra/iM  of  ExanlhetnatoHi  Entptton. 

Tho  ranh  appoArs  in  miouta  The  ra^h  app*«rfl  in  minute 
doti<,  and  rapidly  lUKumfla  red  points,  like  flea-bitiu ;  mr- 
the  uppeqrnncfl  of  irregnlur-  eral  of  tbflOi  ^oon  aoaie^ua,  and 
ehnped  palohn^n  with  obtuse 
angles,  varyiag  in  aiie  from 
that  of  a  thr(9«pennj  to  much 
[nrgttr  than  a  crown  piere- 
Tbe  red  raah  h  gradually 
Hhudml  off  with  the  ■niroand- 
ing  akin. 


form  rounded  niJj>^eEi,  irjegLi^ 
lar-Fibaped  arei^centB  or  aemi- 
clraalar  patohrB- 


RoughiifJi  Of  Elevation  of  ih«  Affcried  Skin. 


There  It  a  paroaptlble  rough ■ 
n«sA  in  the  ukin  nONted  with 
scarlatina.  It  li  in  ^anerai 
muirt  evidvnt  on  the  breast  and 
eictrainitiBJt^  and  eeeuji  to  Dun- 


[a  this  clijivue^  more  espe- 
oially  in  the  Jieverer  forms  of 
it,  rhu  patches  of  eruption 
are  distinctly  and  consider- 
ably elevntedt  and  more  es- 


Bi»l  nr  the  enlargpd  pftpillv  of    peoinlly   towards    the   centra 
the  nkin.  of  the  piklch. 


Tbs  flleration  of  the  patches 
of  eruption  in  measles  is  sligh  t ; 
though  in  general  distinct  in 
the  worst  caseE^  they  are  cor- 
taibly  not  all  elevated  ts  a 
rule. 


The  efflortsoence  is  first  per- 
ceptible on  the  face,  ntak.  and 
chest,  gradually  pasping  down- 
warda,  and  heooming  diffused 
over  thv  irhulo  body. 


Pari  of  the  Body  Firtt  Afecltd. 

The  efflorpscHPoo  first  ap- 
pears on  tha  trunk  of  ihft 
body,  the  whole  of  which  it 
at  once  Dcuu|nes,  It  tn  al' 
wayn  more  H|iuringly  neen  on 
the  BAtremitieSf  but  peems  lo 
break  nut  there  at  the  same 
time  ofl  it  doofl  on  the  trnak^ 


Th«  cfflofftpcance  flrat  ap- 
pgars  on  the  forehead  and 
amung  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  spreikds  iiluwly  and  lac- 
oeHfliyely  over  the  neuk,  chest. 
trunkj  and  extremitJea^ 


Tb«  eroplioD  renaiu  pres- 
BDt  three  dnjTB  ;  begins  to  dis- 
appear oh  the  fourth  day  ;  and 
ifl  almopt  Entirely  gone  by  the 
terminalion  of  Lbe  fifth  day- 


DHratittli  of  the  Eruption. 

Id  the  rothdti  the  duration 
of  the  eruption  seo me  to  de- 
pend upon  the  »verity  of  the 
disease  ;  in  mild  looses  remain- 
ing out  four  or  five  days^  nnd 
in  bad  camii  aix  or  ten  days. 


In   this  diieam  it  retaaiiu 
out  tbre«  dafs. 


SympttmiB  arcQmpajtying  th*  Eniplion. 

Thaijmptomswfatch  accompany  theflrnptiou  in  each  of  the  three  diHans  are  qalt*  the  i 
B4  those  of  (he  premonitory  fever,  IL  Ib  proper  here,  however,  to  remark,  that  it  ip  only  in  the 
anginose  and  malignant  tfnrielieii  nf  ><onrlnrina  that  we  bavo  sE>re  throat,  there  being  little  or 
uone  in  the  pimple  njiarhitinii,  while  in  the  mildest  kind  of  rolhelo  this  i«  always  a  prominent 
aad  troublesome  symptom- 
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SCAKLKT   FkTKB. 

Ths  cuticle  in  tbii  diHue  li 
thrown  off  ID  pntcbea  of  con- 
viij triable  riie.  lh«  largeat  be- 
log  rroiD  tb*  bundg  uid  feet. 


BltDEfttA  OR    RaTHIMl. 

Ds^qna  mat  to  n. 

Ths  dnnqgnioittiDti  of  i'6' 
tbdln  Doniiixlii  of  mxniits  por- 
ticiDH  of  HQticle.  like  scaIbs  of 
Ad«  brnn. 

Thn  dfpquiitniition  alwoyi 
begins  lowflrda  tbe  centro  of 
the  eruptive  patcb^  ind  grad- 
nail;  rxleode  to  tb»  oirflam- 
farawiB. 


HtllLBS. 


Tbe  deBqnumntian  at  mea- 
■lejT  GOnaisld  of  miDote  por- 
tions of  culioLe,  like  nalet  ai 
flue  bran. 


Ananroa  U  the  moet  nom- 
moD  ttqoelo.  of  Aoirlet  fever- 
It  if  pxtn-mely  cummoD,  nnd 
iDo^t  frvquentlj  occun  afler 
tbe  iDJlUefil  osAea ,  awelling 
and  AuppDraLiuD  of  ths  cervi- 
cal gluiili  U  aleo  oommoti. 


Stqtida. 
"I  bave  Dotleed  an*  cane 
of  dropHj  nfter  a  mild,  Iboogb 
well-marked  attack  of  Ibis 
dijieajfl  -,  swelling  and  puppu- 
ratioa  of  the  aervical  glnodii 
ainn  treqaetiily  takes  plaae" 
|Dk.  Patebhum}. 


AITeatiane  of  the  laoga  and 
pleura ,  tediaaii  dlKlressing 
ooEtgb  :  ebronio  broocbiliB ; 
poeumoDia,  tnberelea ;  gangre- 
nout  inflnmuation  uf  cbeehs, 
gums,  lipB.  genital  orgunp,  Afi-| 
dropvyooensionally  occurri,  bat 
fery  rarely^  diarrha<a  it  very 
CommoD  after  aome  epidemioc. 


FrognoiU. — It  requires  to  be  as  guarded  as  iu  Bcarlatina;  for,  like 
ficarliitiriii,  rubeola  in  often  an  extremely  and  rapidly  fatal  disorder. 
The  greater  or  leas  acuteness  of  tbe  premonitory  fever  generally 
affords  uh  a  nieana  of  judging  as  to  tlie  probable  severity  of  the 
eruptive  stage;  and  in  geuerul  it  is  a  mild  disoaae.  To  bave  a  co- 
pious secretion  of  mucus  in  tlie  back  of  the  throat  is  always  a  bad 
symptom,  or  regurgitation  of  fluid.*  by  the  nose.  The  ehest  ought 
to  be  examined  from  day  to  day,  as  sudden  inflammatory  action  is 
kEpt  to  be  established,  and  often  it  rapidly  proves  fatal.  The  coudi- 
tion  of  the  urine  requires  also  to  be  daily  investigated. 

Treatment- — The  treatment  is  einiilar  to  that  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  functions  of  the  skin  are  if  possible  to  be  stimulated,  and  Dr. 
Patei-eoii  found  that  the  aqwi  aceUtt'is  ammonitE,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  to  half  an  ounce  of  (intimonial  wine  and  four  ounces 
of  water,  made  into  a  mixture,  was  the  most  useful  agent.  The 
ose  of  colchicum  was  also  batl  recourse  to  with  decided  beiiefit. 


HY.'SQ'US.— Scarlatina  Rhaimaliox. 

Definition — A  pcculior  febrile  ili^ease,  conjomcd  with  sudden  sa^ert ' 
75  in  the  Kmall  jimt-y,  whiek  .Him-ll ;  suvccakd  bi/  gemnti,  heat  of  skin, 
intense  pain  in  (be  Iwad  and  ei/ebaUs,  and  the  appearance  of  a  cutaneous 
erufliim  on  the  third,  or  fourth  day. 

Pathology, — This  disease  seems  to  combine  an  exanthematoiia 
eruption  ushered  in  by  fever,  with  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  state; 
and  the  course  of  the  malady  is  so  divided  by  intervals  and  remis- 
sions as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  relapsea  are  of  frequeut  occur- 
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rence  in  ita  courBC.  It  has  been  chiefly  prevaleut  in  Rangoon,  Cal- 
cutta, Berhampore,  Patna,  Benares,  and  Chunaighur,  in  the  East 
Indies:  the  Island  of  St,  Thomas  in  the  AVest  Indies;  the  Southern 
States  of  America;  the  porta  on  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico;  the  towiia  of 
New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
It  was  epidemic  in  America  in  1824—28,  and  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  heard  of  it  again  til!  1847  and  1850,  when  it  again 
visited  the  Southern  States,  An  epidemic  of  dengue  has  been 
recently  described  by  Lemnion  as  having  occurred  in  Virginia 
(Amcr.  Med.  Jifocs,  Feb.  16,  1861).  It  ia  not  known  as  an  epidemic 
disease,  at  least  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  account  of  it  here  given 
is  nearly  in  the  wordg  of  Dr.  Wood.  It  has  also  been  described 
by  Twining.  Monat,  and  Goodeve.  Dr.  Richardnon,  in  his  admir- 
able Clitiiral  iJssii«/s,  notices  the  circumstance  that  we  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  with  "scarlet  fever  connected  with  acute  rheumatic 
fever;"  and  he  ascribes  the  first  notice  of  this  connection  to  Dr. 
Golding  Bird.  Subsequently  the  circumstance  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Kelso,  of  Lisburn,  and  by  Dr.  Ross.  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson,  in 
his  Lectures  Inlrod'tct'iri/  to  the  Sliui^  uf  Fever,  notices  that  rheumatic 
pains  of  the  arms  and  legs,  often  very  severe,  connected,  as  he  sup- 
poses, with  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  are  not  nnfrequently 
met  with.  Lastly,  Dr.  Richardson  himself  records  the  cases  of 
four  children,  in  which  the  rheumatic  state  combined  with  scarla- 
tina was  distinctly  expressed  (CUiikal  Essa)/s,  p.  85);  and  Dr. 
Wilks  has  noticed  similar  cases. 

Symptoms. — In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  first  symptoms 
have  been  headache,  with  intolerance  of  light,  restlessness,  and 
more  or  leas  chilliness,  debititj',  pains  in  the  back,  the  limbs,  and 
joints.  The  small  joints  swell,  and  there  is  soreness,  with  stiffness 
of  the  ranscles.  The  skin  soon  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse 
frequent,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyea  red  and  watery.  The 
tongue,  though  red,  is  usually  clean,  A  rash  or  papidar  eruption 
sometimes  appears,  though  not  generally  at  this  stage.  Painful 
swellings  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groins 
are  common.  The  testicles  also  t»well,  and  continue  so  till  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  other  symptoms.  The  febrile  state  lasts  from  twelve 
hours  to  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  subsides,  leaving  the 
patient  very  feeble.  This  remission  lasts  for  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  when  a  return  of  the  fever  and  pains,  with  a  thickly  coated 
tongue,  nausea,  and  epigastric  tenderness  mark  another  phase  of 
the  diaease.  On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  the  eruption  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  scarlet  efflorescence  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  body,  and  gives  relief  to  the 
symptoms  of  febrile  irritation.  The  eruption  is  extremely  variable 
in  character,  being  sometimes  smooth,  red,  and  continuous,  as  in 
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scarlet  fever;  Bometiines  in  patchee,  rough,  and  of  a  dark  hno,  as 
in  measles;  and  occasionally  either  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  or 
fiirunculous;  often  with  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  tliese  forme, 
Tho  complaint  gradually  snljeides,  and  leaves  the  patient  with  some 
rheumatic  stiffness  or  soreness  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  with 
feelings  of  weakness  and  mental  depression.  The  duration  of  the 
affection  varies  with  the  length  of  the  remission;  but  on  the  aver- 
age is  about  eight  days.  Decided  implication  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  throat  prevailed  in  the  last  epidemic  in 
Calcutta,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  articular  pains. 

Treatment. — Palliation  and  alleviation  of  symptoms,  as  they  arise, 
chiefly  by  opium  and  alkaline  remedies;  following  the  indications 
^ven  under  "Scarlatina"  and  "Rheumatism," 


EE  YSI PELAS— Erympefai. 

Definition, — A  frbrile  disease  associalcd  with  a  peculiar  cruplioji  of  the 
skin.  The  injlammaiion  which  atlnids  Mis  eruption  is  apt  to  spread,  and 
may  inoolre  the  areolar  tissue  beneath. 

Patfaolo^. — As  in  other  diseawes  of  the  miasmatic  order,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  erysipelas  a  specific  poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the 
blood,  and  that  after  a  given  period  of  latency  it  produces  fever. 
The  Bpecifie  action  of  the  ]ioiaon,  however,  is  mainly  made  manifest 
by  intiaTuniation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  which 
runs  a  definite  course,  and  sometimes  terminates  in  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  inflammation  and  the  fever 
are  of  a  pecnliar  nature,  not  yet  clearly  understood.  In  Scotland 
the  disease  is  known  by  the  mime  of  the  Rose,  in  England  it  is 
Bometimes  called  Si.  Anthuni/'sfre. 

Idiopathic  erysipelas  is  very  constantly  preceded  by  fever — 
eighteen  times  out  of  twenty — and  although  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  fever  is  consecutive  to  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  yet, 
before  the  redness  of  the  skin  is  seen,  the  temperature,  if  measured 
by  a  thermometer,  will  be  found  above  98.6°  or  99°  Fahr.,  and 
attended  with  general  malaise.  The  uft'ection  of  the  areolar 'tissue 
may  be  trifling,  but  it  is  seldom  altogether  wanting. 

The  pathological  phenomena  which  result  from  the  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  skin  are,  fii-st,  that  the  cutis  is  diflUseiy  inflamed,  the 
affected  part  being  either  of  a  bright  scarlet  or  a  rose-colored  tint, 
evanescent  on  pressure,  but  returning  on  that  pressure  being  re- 
moved. This  inflammation  is  nsually  of  great  extent,  occupying 
very  commonly  the  whole  face,  head,  and  neck,  or  a  eoiisidciable 
portion  of  the  trunk,  or  one  or  both  lower  or  upper  extremitiea. 
It  runs  a  course  which  may  he  characterized  as  "  tolerably  regular 
and  definite." 
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It  may  temiinate  hy  reaolution,  hy  vesication,  or  by  ffaiigrene. 
When  it  terminates  by  resolution,  tlie  rose  tint  gradually  cbaiiges 
to  II  dt-'opor  and  moi-e  vfnoiia  hue,  and  at  length  fades  away,  leav- 
ing tbe  skin  of  its  natural  color,  but  with  the  texture  so  ini[iaired 
that  desqiiamatiou  follows.  If  the  inflammation  terminaten  in  vesi- 
cation, the  euticle  is  raised  into  a  number  of  vesicles  of  greater  or 
less  size,  and  sometimes  into  large  bullte  or  hlad<lera  containing  a 
yellowish  transparent  serum.  The  cuticle  at  length  ruptures,  tbe 
fluid  ia  discharged,  and  a  crust  sometimes  forms,  which,  on  falling 
otF,  leaves  the  skin  underneath  either  sound  or  suiiei'ficially  ulcerated. 
Should  the  termination  be  by  gangrene,  the  skin  becomes  livid  or 
black,  its  whole  texture  more  or  less  disorganized,  while  the  bullre 
or  phlyctena?  which  often  form  in  these  cases  are  filled  with  a  bloody 
serum.  The  cutis,  when  examined  after  death,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  form  of  the  disease,  is  always  found  greatly  thickened  and 
infiltrated,  but  the  redness,  except  in  cases  of  gangrene,  has  en- 
tirety disappeared. 

It  is  seldom  that  erysipehis  is  limited  to  a  simple  affection  of  the 
skin.  More  commonly,  at  some  period  of  tbe  disease,  the  areolar 
tissue  beneath  the  alt'ectcd  skin  becomes  the  seat  of  a  serous  exuda- 
tion; and  it  may  suppurate,  or  proceed  to  gangrene.  When  the 
termination  is  by  eft'usion  of  serum,  the  quantity  of  fluid  etlused  is 
generally  so  considerable  that  tbe  head,  face,  or  limb,  is  greatly, 
and  sometimes  even  hideously,  swollen ;  and  if  the  part  be  now 
incised,  the  vessels  are  seen  ontarged  and  numerous,  and  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  loaded  with  serum,  sometimes  turbid  and  flaky.  The 
tissue  is  more  easily  torn  than  usual.  This  inflammation  may 
terminate  by  absorjition  of  the  serum;  but  iu  a  few  cases  ulcera- 
tion follows,  and  in  some  gangrene.  Adhesive  inflammation  sel- 
dom takes  place  in  erysipelas  without  its  being  accompanied  by  a 
Beroue  effusion  and  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  Suppurative 
inflammation  is,  indeed,  uniformly  preceded  by  serous  effusion,  and 
the  result  may  be  the  formation  of  an  abscess;  or,  what  is  much 
more  common,  pus  may  be  ivfillTaied  through  the  areolar  tissue, 
unci rcum scribed  by  an  adhesive  inflammation — a  circnmstanee  im- 
properly considered  hy  some  as  pathognomonic  of  erysipelas.  The 
parts  more  usually  the  seat  of  phlegmonous  circumscribed  abscess 
are  the  eyelids  and  the  integuments  covering  the  cheek-bones,  and 
the  pus  iu  these  cases  is  usually  of  a  laudable  and  healthy  character. 
In  all  other  parta  of  the  body  tbe  abscess  is  generally  diffuse;  and, 
the  inflammation  being  of  a  low  type,  the  pus  is  poor,  and  often 
little  more  than  a  fetid  sanies.  Should  the  parts  slough,  the  puru- 
lent fluid  becomes  loaded  with  a  dirty  broken-down  areolar  tissue, 
generally  mixed  with  some  loose  lymph.  In  some  iustauces  the 
suppurative  process  extends  between  the  muscles,  causing  exten- 
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8ive  anii  often  irreparable  mischief.  In  the  event  of  this  inflamma- 
tion terminating  by  gangrene,  the  integuments  of  au  entire  limb 
are  sometimes  ilttached,  laying  bore  the  nuiadee,  a  large  artery,  or 
a  bone,  involving  the  aponeuroses  antl  tendons,  ami  Hometimes 
destroying  the  interior  of  a  joint.  Gangrene,  however,  does  not 
equally  take  place  in  all  parts,  for  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the  scalp, 
the  face,  or  the  trnnk.  It  is  the  extremities,  then,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  leg  and  thigh,  and  also  the  labia  and  aerotuni,  that  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  this  affection. 

The  appearances  found  after  death  from  erysipelas  are  similar  in 
many  reajiccts  to  those  found  in  cases  of  typhus  fever. 

Symptoma. — Tlie  symptoms  of  erysipelas  arise  out  of  the  fever  and 
local  atfection,  and  appear  of  various  degrees  of  intensity, 

la  acute  sthenic  coses  the  erj-sipelatous  inflammation  is  preceded 
and  accomi>atiied  by  fever;  and  the  attack  may  be  sudden,  or 
nshered  in  by  rigors,  irregular  flushings,  muscular  paiiiw,  accele- 
rated pulse,  white  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  deranged  bowels. 
Sore  throat  is  an  early  and  constant  accompaniment.  These  symp- 
toms, when  they  do  exist,  last  for  some  hours — perhaps  till  the  end 
of  the  second  night  or  beginning  of  the  third  day — when  the  fever 
becomes  continued,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  cutaneous  influmination  appears,  but  without  any  remis- 
sion of  the  fever.  The  inflammation  generally  a]ipear8  at  the  seat 
of  any  injury  to  the  skin,  such  as  a  wound,  and  is  most  intense 
there.  By  some,  indeed  (TnouBSEAU,  for  example),  it  is  held  that 
erysipelas  always  originates  from  some  external  injury  or  irritation, 
which  may  be  very  slight.  But  this  character  erysipelas  has  only 
in  common  with  other  eruptive  diseases,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  described 
in  his  admirable  Address  on  Surgery,  delivered  to  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  at  their  meeting  in  Loudon,  lu  August,  1862.  lie 
noticed  that,  "  having  cut  a  boy  for  stone,  the  boy  became  very  ill 
three  days  afterwards,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  his  life ;  but  soon  a 
vivid  red  eruption  ajipenred  at  and  about  the  wound.  This  was 
measles,  earliest  and  moat  intense  at  the  seat  of  injury,  just  as 
erysipelas  might  have  been.  Thence  it  extended,  and  ran  its  ordi- 
narj'  course,  and  did  no  harm."  Mr.  Paget  states  that  he  has  seen 
similar  events  with  scarlet  fever,  the  eruption  commencing  in  an 
injured  and  inflamed  knee.  Dr.  William  Budd  records  similar 
events  in  a  case  of  small-jiox,  in  which  the  eruption  tirst  appeared 
end  was  most  intense  over  a  bruise  on  the  nates.  The  argument 
fi-om  such  facts  is,  "that  the  local  determination  of  erysipelas,  and 
of  other  allied  diseases,  after  operations,  is  no  proof  of  their  local 
origin  or  local  nature." 

Biagnoaia — The  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  is  in  general  easy.  For  a 
few  hours,  perhaps,  if  a  joint  be  attacked,  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
VOL.  1.  38 
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acute  rlieiiniatism;  or  if  a  surface  be  attacketl,  it  may  be  con- 
inmided  for  a  short  time  witb  erythema,  but  the  intumescence  and 
spread  of  the  disease  quickly  enable  us  to  rectify  tbo  error. 

Frank  has  pointed  out  a  symptom  which  he  considers  diagnostic, 
namely,  that  whenever  a  patient  has  exhibited,  for  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours,  an  intense  febrile  movement,  attended  with 
pain,  streU'vg  awl  lauitTUfSfi  of  llx'  bpnphatk  r/laiids  of  the  nec/c,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  announce  the  apjiroaehing  development  of  erysipelas; 
and  in  uo  case  has  the  diagnosis  been  invalidatiid  by  the  result 
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The  course  of  the  fever  in  erysipelas  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
measles;  hut  the  advance  of  the  fever  to  its  heiglit  continues  longer, 
and  the  ejioch  for  the  eommeuceuient  of  the  deferveaccuce  vucillatea 
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between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  days.  The  deferrescence,  as  a 
rule,  IB  rapid,  the  normal  heat  being  attained,  or  nearly  bo,  in  t'l  om 
twelve  to  thirty-eix  hours.  Freejuently,  however,  the  case  ia  not 
tennhiated  therewith.  New  relapBes  may  take  place,  and  the  course 
of  tlie  disease  may  be  prolonged  tlirough  two  or  even  three  weeks. 
These  relapses  are  severally  t'C  eliort  duration;  hut  they  come  on 
again  and  again,  and  are  ushered  in  hy  a  smaller  or  larger  increase 
of  heat,  and  they  are  connected  with  a  renewed  spread  of  the  cutan- 
eous affection;  and  it  is  only  after  the  eruption  has  ceased  that 
complete  and  definite  defervescence  ensues.  This  erratic  and  pro- 
tracted form  of  erysipelas  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  aged, 

Bociated  with  gouty  or  rheimmtic  states  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
nth  albuminuria  or  renal  disease. 

The  local  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  part  affected,  the  mode 
of  termination  of  the  inflammation,  and  also  according  to  the 
character  and  duration  of  the  fever. 

"When  erysipelatous  inflammation  affects  the  face,  it  may  begin 
eitlier  in  the  skin  or  in  the  subjacent  areohir  tissue.  If  the  areolar 
tissue  be  primarily  affected,  the  face  at  tlie  inflamed  part  becomes 
swollen,  but  the  skin  suffers  no  discoloration  for  some  hnnre,  so 
thai  it  is  impossible  to  distinguiph  it  from  an  ordinary  attack  of 
swelled  face.  At  length,  however,  tlie  skin  inflames,  and  the  jiart 
is  now  red,  hot,  and  painful,  as  well  as  swollen,  and  tbe  disease  is 
fully  formed. 

At  the  commencement  of  erynipelas  of  the  face  the  attack  is 
nsually  partial,  and  perhaps  limited  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  to 
one  ear,  to  the  lower  eyelids,  or  to  one  cheek;  but  in  severe  cases 
it  gradually  extends,  often  involving  the  whole  of  the  integuments 
of  the  face,  head,  and  neck:  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days  those  parts  present  a  strangely  swollen,  disfigured,  and  even 
in  sonie  instances,  hideous  appearance,  scarcely  a  feature  being 
discernible.  The  nostril,  moreover,  is  imperforate  from  internal 
swelling,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  breathe  with  his  mouth 
open,  wliile  tlie  iuflammation  may  extend  to  the  auditor;-  passages, 
and  render  liim  completely  deaf.  Extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  sometimes  takes  place,  while  the 
external  inflammation  continues.  This  untoward  event  is  followed 
by  delirium  and  coma.  But  delirium  frequently  supervenes  in  the 
course  of  erysipelatous  attacks,  inde|iendently  of  any  metastasis  or 
extension  of  the  disease  t«  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  com- 
mences with  wandering  of  llie  mind  at  night,  similar  to  that  which 
is  observed  in  fever.  Utterance  is  given  for  the  most  jiart  to  low, 
muttering,  and  ramhliiig  expressions,  which  rarely  assume  a  noisy 
character,  but  which  in  fatal  casen  terminate  l>y  coma.  "Wheu  the 
patient  has  been  of  dissipated  habits,  or  is  otherwise  of  a  dilapidated 
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coustitution,  then  the  delirium  reaembies  that  of  delirium  tre7fWts,not 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  in  conaecjuence  of  an  altered 

condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  nen'ous  syetem  (Barclay). 

On  the  fourth,  sixtli,  oigbtli,  or  Bome  later  day,  the  bright  red 
color  of  the  skin  cbangea  to  a  deeper  hue;  the  serum  effused  ia 
absorbed,  desqniiniation  takes  plaee,  and  the  skin  gradually  re- 
turua  to  its  natiinil  eolor.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  for  abacessee 
to  form,  particularly  on  the  eyelids  or  cheeks,  and  which,  being 
opened  f|nifkly,  heal,  and  hardly  retard  the  convalescence  of  the 
patient.  In  some  cases  the  disease  becomes  erratic,  and  extends 
over  the  cheat  or  down  the  back,  and  desquamation  is  seen  going 
on  in  one  part  while  the  erysipelas  is  spreading  in  another.  This 
is  eliaraetcristic  of  cases  assoeiated  with  gouty  or  rheumatic  con- 
stitutioua. 

The  extremities  are  more  commonly  the  seat  of  erysipelatous 
inflammation  than  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  extremities  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  upper.  When  these  paVta  are  affected, 
the  fever  is  less  severe  than  in  erysipelas  of  the  head;  but  the  local 
symptoms  are  generally  more  formidable,  for  the  degree  of  heat  is 
greater,  and  the  pain  so  severe  that  the  weight  of  a  sheet  can 
hardly  he  home.  The  inflammation  likewise  often  involves  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  when  they  can  be  traced  by  white  or  red  lines 
for  many  inches,  as  from  the  knee  or  elbow  to  the  inguinal  or 
axillary  glands;  and  these  sometimes  enlarge  and  suppurate.  If 
the  erysipelatous  inflammation  ends  in  suppuration,  the  abscess  ia 
alwavH  diffuse,  and  the  swollen  limb  gives  a  peculiar  sensation  to 
the  hand ;  and  which  has  been  compared  to  what  a  person  feels 
with  his  feet  on  passing  over  a  quagmire.  The  dark,  black,  dis- 
colored appearances  of  gangrene  are  too  obvious  to  render  any 
description  of  the  parts  so  affected  necessary.  Numerous  varieties 
of  erysipelas  are  referred  to  in  practical  works,  especially  surgical, 
most  of  which  arc  mollifications  of  the  disease  aa  above  described. 

Besides  the  ciratie  form  just  noticed,  there  is  the — 

£ri/.tipelas  Phkift'i'DUides,  in  which  the  inflammation  extends 
deeply  into  the  subcutanecms  tijusues.  It  is  attended  with  greater 
pain  and  sweUing  than  the  more  superficial  variety,  and  usually 
the  general  symptoms  are  more  severe.  Suppuration  and  gan- 
grene of  the  areolar  tissue  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  if  the  disease 
penetrates  beneath  the  fascia,  the  sufl^'erings  of  the  patient  are 
greatly  aggravated  hy  the  compression  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
much  organic  mischief  may  result  from  the  confinement  of  pus  aud 
the  variouH  products  of  the  gangrenous  state. 

Sri/sijH'las  Go,vgrai<)8um. — Aa  the  name  implies,  this  form  is 
accompanied  with  death  of  parts,  and  the  tendency  to  death  of 
tissue  may  be  due  either  to  the  inherent  depressing  nature  of  the 
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disease,  o.r  tlie  depraved  state  of  the  system,  as  of  the  blood,  the 
eo-opprating  infliKnifes  of  an  epidemic  eonstitntioii,  dehilitj",  con- 
fined and  impure  air,  as  in  crowded  hospitals,  unwholesome  or 
Boanty  food,  or  simply  the  excesaive  violence  of  the  influnimation. 
The  peculiar  hot  and  burning  pain,  with  the  purple  or  livid  hue  of 
the  redness,  indicate  the  tendency  to  gangrene :  and  ite  near  ap- 
proach is  shown  by  the  elowncas  with  which  the  blood  returns 
after  removal  by  pressure,  and  by  the  formation  of  vesicles  {phlyc- 
tensp)  filled  with  turbid  reddish  serum.  These  vesicles  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  to  he  seen  on  the  ekiu  iu  se- 
vere eoDtusions  on  fractured  limbs.     The  fluid  in  the  vesicles  of 

.ngreiic  can  be  pressed  from  under  one  part  of  the  cuticle  to  an- 
other, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  vesicles  on  a  fractured  limb  m- 
a  severe  bruise.  Patients  with  typhoid  fever,  infants  soon  after 
birth,  and  young  children,  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  gan- 
grenous erysipelas;  and  it  is  not  UTicommon  in  hospitals,  during 
the  prevalence  especially  of  malignant  epidemics  of  erysipelas. 

Canifl — The  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  disease 
poisons  does  so,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  over  erysipelas;  for  this 
disease  is  often  eyiidemic,  and  appears  to  be  very  constantly  pres- 
ent in  communities,  and  especially  in  large  towns. 

The  predisposing  conditions  are  age,  mechanical  or  chemical  in- 
juries, as  blows,  punctured  wonnds,  and  incised  wonnds  generally, 
bites  of  insects,  or  burns;  also  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  mussels 
or  periwinkles ;  and  many  diseases  likewise,  as  dropsy  witli  renal 
disease,  typhus  fever,  and  others  of  a  debilitating  kind.  The  etlects 
of  age  in  predisposing  to  this  disease  are  considerable.  New-born 
children,  for  instance,  are  occasionally  subject  to  it,  but  from  that 
period  to  adult  age  it  is  seldom  witnessed.  The  period  of  life 
most  subject  to  acute  attacks  is  from  twenty  to  forty;  and  to  fre- 
quent asthenic  attacks  from  forty  to  old  age.  Both  sexes  suffer  in 
nearly  equal  proporlions. 

Propagation  of  the  Diieaie, — The  spread  of  erysipelas  has  been  so 
frequently  observed,  both  in  the  sick-room  and  in  the  wards  of  hos- 
pitals, that  no  doubt  can  exi.tt  of  this  disease  being  communicable 
by  impalpable  enumatious.  In  the  year  1760  erysipelas  spread  so 
extensively  throiigli  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  iu  London, 
that  it  was  believed  the  plague  was  in  the  hospital.  Dr.  Baillic  de- 
scribed it  a.-s  spreading  also  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  Loudon  ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  the  llosjiital  at  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  found  to 
Bpread  extensively  on  hoard  ship:  and  I)rs.  Wells,  Watson,  and 
otbei-M,  have  given  several  remarkable  instances  of  its  spreading  in 
families,  I)r.  Steele  writes,  in  tie  excellent  Annual  Report  on  Guy's 
Mort/'ikd  for  1S63.  that  "  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  enatomary 
to  place  patients  suifering  from  erj'sipelatoua  wounds  in  these  (the 
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luedical)  wardri,  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  poasible  tlie  risk 
of  extending  infection  in  surgical  wards,  as  well  as  to  promote  re- 
covery in  the  patients  themselves.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
one  of  the  wards  of  the  new  liospital  into  which  a  patient  sntiering 
from  erysipoliia  was  placed  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  Jifr  per- 
sons euti'ering  I'roni  other  complaints  were  attacked  with  the  dls- 

Bc;  and  although  none  of  the  oases  were  attended  with  fatal  cou- 

)uences,  the  oecnrrence  ia  sufficient  to  point  out  the  danger 
wliicli  must  be  occasionally  apprehended."  Dr.  Xlaclachlan,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  never  seen  the  disease  propagated  by  contagion 
or  infection  in  the  iniirmary  of  Chelsea  Hospital;  and  he  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  tiie  disease  ia  less  contagions  or  infectious  when 
occurring  iu  persons  of  advanced  life  than  at  other  periods. 

That  it  is  comnmnicable  by  some  palpable  virus,  was  shown  by 
T)r,  Willan,  who  says,  that  if  a  person  be  inoculated  with  the  fluid 
contained  iu  the  phlyctense  or  vesicles  of  a  genuine  erysipelas,  a 
red,  painful,  diffused  swelling  and  inflammation  analogous  to  ery- 
sipelas is  produced.  The  danger,  however,  attending  this  experi- 
ment has  not  allowed  it  to  he  repeated. 

Pjryeiptilas  also  spreads  hyfoiniles.  In  hospitals,  wards  are  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  be  cleared  ont,  to  stop  the  continued  spread  of 
this  disease.  In  the  navy  the  spread  by  fondles  is  so  well  under- 
alood  that  it  is  debated  whether  swabbing  the  decks  or  dry  rub- 
bing them  is  the  best  mode  of  disinfecting  a  ship,  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  has  spread  extensively,  and  for  long 
periods,  in  the  Birmingham,  Edinbnrgli,  Glasgow,  and  London 
hospitals,  and  is  only  got  rid  of  liy  emptying  and  wliitewawhing  the 
wards.  It  is  said,  however,  that  dry  rubbing  is  preferable  to  wash- 
ing, moisture  appearing  to  promote  the  extension  of  tlie  disease. 
The  old  "  Dreadnought"  hospital  ship  in  the  Thames  was  so  im- 
pregnated with  the/omfes  of  erj-sipelas  that  she  had  ultimately  to 
be  broken  up,  and  a  new  vessel  ^substituted, 

A  patient  having  passed  throagh  an  attack  of  erysipelas  has  no 
security  against  future  attacks  of  the  disease;  and  many  persons 
suffer  repeatedly  from  erysipelas;  some  penodically.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease  in  some 
people,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  periodic  attacks.  8ome 
women  have  attacks  every  mouth.  lutemperanee,  and  all  influ- 
ences which  tend  to  depress  the  aystcin,  predisjjose  to  the  disease, 
and  hence  partly  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  hospitals.  But 
there  are  unquestiouably  some  unknown  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  seem  to  favor  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  observed  that  this  predisposition  to  erysipelas  exists  in  the 
ordinary  wards  of  hospitals  at  tlie  same  time  that  puerperal  fever 
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prevails;  and  it  was  formei-Iy  not  an  uufrcquent  accompaniment  of 
am  all-pox. 

Period  of  Latency. — Erysipelas  Las  occaeionalij'  followeil  a  few 
bours  alter  exposure  to  the  infection.  Dr.  ElHotaon  thinka  five 
dajn  elapsed  in  his  own  ease,  and  Dr.  Wataon  has  given  three 
eases  in  which  the  interval  was  a  week.  It  has  been  ohaerved  in 
hospitals  that  a  fortnight  lias  elapsed  after  its  subsiding  in  one  case 
and  appearing  in  another  in  the  same  ward.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  tiie  period  varies  from  two  to  fourteen  diiys. 

Erysipelas  and  puierpei-al  fever  are  interchangeable  diseases,  the 
one  being  able  to  induce  the  other  by  personal  contact.  Destruc- 
tive epidemics  of  erysipelas  have  now  and  then  occurred  in  Europe, 
and  several  parta  of  America  have  of  late  years  been  the  scene  of 
similar  ravages,  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  the  South- 
western States,  and  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  (Dn.  Wood). 

Prognoaia. — T lie  most  experienced  physicians  consider  erysipelas, 
at  all  periods  of  life,  "a  dangerous  and  deceitful   disease,"  and 

.when  it  fixes  on  the  face  or  scalp  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  dis- 

'eases  to  which  an  aged  persoTi  especially  is  liable;  for  when  all 
appears  to  be  going  on  well,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may  be- 
come involved,  or  the  powers  of  life  may  give  way,  the  patient 
sinking  snddenly  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  poison. 
The  disease  may  extend  to  the  fauces  or  the  glottis,  and  the  patient 
tlien  dies  suddenly  from  the  (cdeina  of  the  glottis  which  supervenes. 
The  disease  is  jiecniitirly  fiitiil  to  drunkards  and  to  patients  of 
broken-dowii  habits;  and  frequently  recurring  attacks  show  such 
a  bad  state  of  health  as  indicates  a  speedy  break-up  of  the  constitu- 
tion (Maclachlan).     It  is  five  times  more  fatal  to  people  above 

kwxty  than  to  people  between  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  (Regis- 
trar-Gen.ira!'s  Fifth  Report,  p.  4.56). 

Treatment. — Broussais  states  that  when  he  served  with  the  French 
armies  in  Itiily,  he  has  seen  erysipelas  allowed  to  run  its  natural 
course,  and  the  result  was,  that  it  made  immensely  rapid  progress, 
and  ended  either  in  suppuration,  in  gangrene,  or  in  fatal  visceral 
inflaniiuation. 

Erysipelas,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  a  disease  of  simple  inflam- 
mation, and  consequently  ought  to  be  treated  by  general  and  local 

I  bleeding;  while,  on  the  contrary,  others  contend  that  it  is  a  specitio 
inflammation ;  and  long  experience  has  shown  that  bleeding  is  often 
injurious,  while-a  tonic  mode  of  treatment  is  much  more  uniformly 
successful. 

There  are  veiy  few  physicians,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to 
tiie  present  time,  who  have  not  bled  patients  in  erysipelas,  and 
consequently  this  experiment  lias  been  made  on  a  large  scale;  still, 
many  of  the  warmeet  advocates  of  bleeding  admit  that  the  opera- 
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tioii  is  oecasioually  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  Intleed, 
the  treatment  by  bleeding  has  been  often  followed  by  so  many  un- 
favorable resultfl,  that  many  physicians,  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
profession,  aiRrm  that,  aeconliiig  to  their  exiierieuce,  the  practice 
ia  not  only  unfavorable  hut  highly  injurious.  Andral  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "Ip  erysipelas  with  dclirinni,  bleeding  pales  the  skin, 
hut  the  disease  continues;  the  cellular  tissue  remains  gorged,  and 
death  follows.  We  open  the  body,  hut  find  nothing."  Cruveilhier 
says,  "(/t'5  eri/S!j)t!U-s  raitris"  is  a  consequence  of  unusual  or  too 
ahundant  bleeding,  and  he  considers  the  question  of  bleeding  in 
this  disease  to  have  been  '^tleptiis  hiifftemps  jugie."  Blache  and 
Choniel  likewise  say  that  "Experience  baa  proved  that  general 
blci-ding  has  no  other  effect  than  to  blanch  t!ic  eruption,  without 
notably  abridging  its  duration."  In  this  country,  Di-s.  Fordyce, 
Wells,  Pearson,  Ileberden,  and  Willan,  all  give  their  testimony  to 
the  frequent  ill  effects  of  bleediaig  in  this  disease;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, tbcy,  for  the  most  part,  reeotumend  a  tonic  treatment. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  recollected  that  bleeding  will  not  cure  the 
eri/f>'i>diiUi'ifi  inflammation,  in  the  way  that  it  produces  a  salutary 
etiect  on  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  occurring  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  person.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 
rule,  bleeding  is  not  borne  well  by  persons  suffering  from  erj'sipe- 
las;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bo  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  people  of 
a  certain  class  in  populous  towns  cannot  bear  bleeding  so  well  as 
those  who  pass  their  life  in  the  country.  For  instance,  a  brewer's 
drayman  in  London,  accustomed  to  rejoice  in  the  beverage  which 
lie  delivers  to  bis  customers,  would  sink  suddenly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bleeding;  when,  if  double  or  even  treble,  the  amount 
of  blood  were  abstracted  from  a  countryman  suflering  from  erysipe- 
las of  a  sthenic  fonu,  but  heretofore  in  good  health,  it  would  pro- 
duce but  little  effect,  and  that  probably  for  good.  Bleeding,  as  a 
rule,  is  only  indicated  in  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  vigorous; 
and  it  must  equally  be  avoided  entirely  in  the  aged  and  in  broken- 
(lown  cachectic  patients. 

Rest,  sidiue  laxatives,  cooling  drinks,  and  low  diet,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  treatment  in  mild  and  simple  cases.  An  emetic  is  useful 
at  the  commencement;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  practice  of  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  that  frequent  resolution  of  an  erysipelatous  attack 
has  followed  an  antacid  laxative,  such  as  of  rhubarb  powders  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  together  with  the  counter-irritation  of  a  mustard 
poultice  over  the  stomach.  Laxative  and  cathartic  remedies  are  to 
be  seiecteil  and  apportioned  according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack 
and  its  nature,  as  tending  to  the  unfavorable  results  of  the  specific 
inflammation  already  noticed.  Calomel  is  a  most  valuable  purga- 
tive, as  a  sedative  iu  febrile  disturbance,  especially  when  followed 
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by  castor  oil,  or  the  common  black  draught.  The  iiitiicatiom?  to 
the  use  of  certain  remedies,  as  given  iu  the  treatmeut  of  scarlet 
fever,  are  equally  applicable  here. 

If  the  febrile  state  is  not  subdued,  aiitiiiionials  are  of  great  service, 
for  so  far  as  they  are  diaphoretic  in  their  action  they  tend  to  subdue 
the  vascular  cxcitenient.  If  symptoms  of  nervouu  depression  ensue, 
opium,  or  opium  and  ipecacuanha  are  indicated,  also  wiue  and 
quinine,  ammonia  and  camphor,  in  asthenic  cases  with  a  tendency 
to  a  tyjihoid  state.  The  thicture  of  the  percblorkic  of  iron,  in  doses  of 
ten  to  thirty  minims,  (hrcc,four,  or  fre  times  a  day,  in  water,  infu- 
sion of  quassia,  or  calumba,  is  now  also  a  remedy  much  in  use,  und 
it  may  be  alternated  with  tlie  si/ntp  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  in  doses 
of  a  teanpoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  cases  where  the  sys- 
tem is  obviiiusly  gouty  or  rheumatic,  and  where  the  joints  are 
affected,  colchicum  with  saline  diaphoretics  are  the  most  efficient 
remedial  agents. 

Local  applications  are  potent  for  good  or  evil,  and  must  therefore 
be  used  with  great  caution.  The  effects  seen  on  the  skin  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  disease ;  and  if  the  development  of  these  pro- 
cesses on  the  cutaneous  tissue  is  imprudently  interfered  with,  there 
is  imminent  danger  to  internal  organs.  To  check  the  advance  and 
prevent  the  encroachment  upon  new  territory,  rather  tban  to  sub- 
due it  if  already  in  possession,  ought  to  be  the  sole  aim  of  local 
treatment;  and  to  mitigate  the  local  pain  and  uneasiness.  Bland 
mucilage,  such  as  that  of  viscid  linseed  tea,  from  which  light 
nmslin  cloths  have  been  steeped,  and  spread  over  the  inflamed  sur- 
face, sometimes  atfords  relief.  Dry  tlonr,  or  rye-meal,  frequently 
dusted  from  a  dredge-box  over  the  erysipelatous  patches,  are  sooth- 
ing applications.  A  lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver  painted  diiily  over 
the  ati'ected  parts  sometimes  gives  great  relief  (one  scruple  of  the 
nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  which  ten  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
are  added).  Dilute  nitric  acid  should,  at  the  same  time,  bo  given 
internally,  if  typhoid  symptoma  predominate,  as  in  the  following 
formula: 


8-  Acid.  Nitrici  dil.,  51 ;  Syrup.  Zingib.,  Jsa;  Aqua;,  jvbs.  Misce.  A 
tablespoonful  every  four  hours. 

To  arrest  the  spread  of  the  process  over  sound  skin,  nitrate  of 
Bilver  in  very  strong  solution,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  are  efficient 
agents.  A  lino  of  circnmvallation  is  to  he  painted  round  the 
erysipelatous  part,  so  as  completely  to  inclose  it.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  should  either  be  employed  in  the  solid  stick,  or  as  proposed 
by  Iligginbottom,  in  solution  of  eight  scruples  of  the  nitrate  with 
twelve  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  water.     Dr.  Wood 
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has  practised  with  success,  and  recommeuds  the  use  of  tioetiire  of 
iodine. 

Long  und  deep  incisions  into  the  inflamed  textures  are  sometiniee 
demanded.  This  ia  more  especially  the  case  if  there  be  tension  of 
fibrous  tissue,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  fascice;  and  erysipelas  of 
the  head  is  frequently  greatly  alleviated  by  repeated  innumerable 
minute  punctures,  made  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  all  over  the  parts 
of  the  face  and  scalp  which  are  affected. 


THE  PLAGUE— n;a(ifr. 

Definition — A  mali-jnant  fever  which  has  preraikd  at  dijf'ercnl  thnes 
and  places  epidemicalb/ ;  allciidai  wilh  an  cruptiun  of  a  complex  imture, 
composed  of  buboes  or  swcUings  of  the  li/mphalk  glands,  carbuncles,  pus- 
tules, spots,  and  pctechuB  of  carious  colors,  and  distributed  in  diffei'ent  parts 
of  the  bod  If. 

Fatholog;y  and  History. — Modern  medicine  restricts  the  term 
"  plaguf"  to  a  disease  of  dreadful  severity,  and  of  a  peculiar  chai-- 
acter,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  recognized  in  Egypt  and  iu 
the  neighboring  countries.  It  is  impoBsible  to  determine  the  time 
when  the  plague  first  appeared  in  Egj"pt.  The  remotest  period  to 
which  we  can  distiuctiy  trace  it  is  when  spreading  into  other  coun- 
tries, aa  the  plague  of  Constantinople,  which  broke  out  in  544,  when 
Justinian  waw  emperor.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  diacaise,  from 
its  course  and  symjitoms,  can  with  certainty  be  recognized  iis  the 
plague  of  more  modern  times.  The  s^nnptoras  were  shivering  and 
fever,  at  first  so  slight  as  to  alarm  neither  the  physician  nor  the 
patient;  hut  the  same  day.  the  next  day,  or  the  day  afl:er,  there 
appeared  swellings  of  the  parotid,  axillary,  or  inguinal  glands,  with 
carbuncles,  and  sometimes  gangrene;  and  from  the  more  usually 
diseased  state  of  the  glands  it  was  called  "peslis  inguinaria," 

The  disease  from  that  period  has  prevailed  at  short  intervals  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  aa  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  has  calculated  there  were  no  less  thau  forty-five  epi- 
demics of  plague  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Fourteen  of  these 
occurred  in  Holland,  imported,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Dutch  engaged 
in  the  Levant  trade,  about  the  year  1612;  and  twelve  in  England, 
imported,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  Holland.  Tlio  last  epidemic 
of  plague  which  prevailed  in  both  of  these  countries  was  in  16(35," 
the  year  before  the  memorable  fire  of  London.  This  epideTnie  was 
termed  the  "  Great  Plague,"  und  spread  "with  such  intoleralile  in- 
fection" that  7165  persons  are  said  to  have  died  iu  one  week,  while 
in  oue  year  no  less  than  68,626  died  in  the  city  of  London  and  it* 
suburbs  alone — an  immense  mortality,  considering  the  then  com- 
paratively small  amouut  of  population. 
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Th«  plague  is  still  occasionally  epidemic  in  Egypt,  and  sonietinieB 
prevails  on  the  Barbarv,  Ai-abian,  and  Syrian  coasts,  and  also  at 
Constantinople;  but  it  has  been  rarely  seen  out  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  since  the  seventeenth  centniy.  Nevertheless,  it  broke 
out  at  Copciihiigen  in  1712,  at  Marseilles  iu  1720,  and  at  Moscow 
ill  1771.  In  the  present  t-entury  it  Ims  appeared  at  eome  of  the 
Kus^ian  porta  in  the  Bhu'k  Sea.  Li  1813  it  broke  ont  at  Malta 
and  at  Gozo,  when  the  number  of  victims  was  estimated  at  between 
4000  and  5000  (Bukrell).  It  subsequently  broke  ont  at  Noja,  in 
Calabria,  in  1816;  at  Corfu  in  181S;  It  appeard  at  Gusscraberg, 
in  Silesia,  in  1819;  and,  lastly  in  1828-29,  it  devastated  tho  ranks 
of  the  Hussian  army  in  Bulgaria;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  at  Odessa,  towards  the  end  of  the  recent  Russian  war,  there 
were  cases  of  a  malignant  fever,  with  buboes  and  swellings  in  the 
glands  of  the  groin  and  axilla,  which  policy  prevented  calling 
plague. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  others  of  this  order,  & 
specific  poison,  after  a  given  period  of  latency,  produces  certain  spe- 
cific fictions,  which  are  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by 
fever.  The  more  specific  actions  of  the  poison  are  the  induction 
of  a  state  very  similur  to  that  of  typhus  fever,  as  seen  iu  this  country; 
also  a  singular  enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  or  the  spleen. 
But  the  most  constant  action  of  tho  poison  is  on  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem generally,  as  in  typhus  fever — the  cervical,  inguinal,  axillary, 
and  mesenteric  glands  being  for  the  most  part  found  enlarged  or 
otherwise  inflamed,  and  thus  giving  ri.se  to  the  characteristic  bubo. 
The  areolar  tissue  appears  to  be  often  the  seat  of  a  specific  action 
of  the  poison,  in  the  form  of  carbuncles:  every  organ  and  tissue  of 
the  body  is  likewise  covered  with  petechise,  and  otlen  the  Beat  of 
hemorrhagic  effusion. 

The  extreme  danger  believed  to  attend  posthumous  examinations, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Moliammedaua.  long  prevented  our  ac- 
(luiring  any  satisfactory  data  respecting  the  pathological  phenomena 
of  the  plague;  but  a  commission  appointed  by  Mohammed  Ali  in 
1834-35, and  consisting  of  Clot  Bey,  Gaetani  Bey,  Lachesi,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Bulard,  examined  the  bodies  of  sixty-eight  persons  who 
died  of  the  plague,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  their  results: 

(Ml  removing  the  cranium  the  sinuses  were  found  filled  with  black 
bliioil,  the  arachnoid  veins  greatly  injected,  and  the  arachnoid  cavity 
often  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  occasionally  with  a  trifling  effusion 
of  bltu'k  blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  generally  less  con- 
sistent than  in  health,  and  sprinkled  with  more  bloody  spots  than 
usual.  The  bronchial  membrane  appeared  sensibly  inflamed,  a^ 
though  during  life  the  patient  had  presented  no  catarrhal  symp- 
toms.    The  pericai-dium  frequently  contained  a  reddish  eeroaity. 
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Tlie  serous  membrane  coverings  the  heart  and  pericardium  was 
often  extensively  affected  witli  petechiie.  The  heart,  distended 
with  lilond,  was  almost  ahvays  enlarged  from  a  third  to  a  halt' 
greater  than  its  natural  size,  its  tissues  being  oft«n  pale,  and  some- 
times softened. 

In  aeute  cases  the  storaaeh  and  small  intestines  were  softened, 
and  presented  similar  petechial  appearances. 

The  liver  was  almost  always  lafg;er  tlian  natural,  and  loaded  with 
blood,  while  petechial  spots  were  often  seen  at  its  surface.  The 
gall-bladder  was  the  seat  of  pet^^cliioe,  and  in  two  casus  blood  was 
effused  into  the  Bnbmneona  areolar  tissue. 

The  spleen  was  always  twice  its  natural  Hi7.e,  or  even  more,  but 
was  rarely  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  effusion.  It  was  softened,  and 
deep  in  color. 

The  kidneys  were  often  found  immersed  in  a  hemorrhagic  effii- 
siou  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  were  luadeil  witii  blood, 
and  the  pelvis  filled  with  clots.  The  ureters  occasionally  contained 
blood,  and  sometimes  the  lumbar  glands  were  so  enlarged  as  to 
press  upon  them,  and  to  account  for  the  suppression  of  urine.  The 
Madder  occasionally  presented  petechite,  and  occasionally  the  nrine 
was  mixed  with  blood. 

Every  dissection  showed  that  buboes,  wherever  seated,  always 
resulted  from  enlarged  lymphatic  ganglia,  varying  in  size  from  an 
almond  to  a  goose's  egg.  The  least  altered  were  hard  and  injected. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  some  of  these  glands  wei'C  without  any 
change  of  color,  and  others  again  as  richly  colored  as  lees  of  wine, 
and  either  wholly  or  partially  softened  or  putrescent.  Sometimes 
theae  glands  became  agglomerated,  forming  masses  which  weighed 
two  pounds  or  more,  and  around  these  agglomerations  a  hemor- 
rhagic effusion  extended  into  the  areolar  tissue.  The  ceiwical 
glandi^  often  became  so  enlarged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ehaplet,  united 
with  those  of  the  axilla  and  of  the  mediastinnm.  The  axillary 
eland-4,  again,  communicated  with  the  cervical,  and  with  those 
which  surroTinded  the  bronchi.  Those  in  the  groin  connected 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  abdomen,  and 
these  might  bo  traced  without  interruption  through  the  crural  arch 
into  the  pelvis  and  along  the  vertebral  column.  It  was  especially 
antong  these  latter  that  sanguineous  effusion  was  found  in  the  snb- 
Bcntoneal  tissue.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  often  so  numerous 
l^tX  the  whole  of  the  mesentery  seemed  covered  with  them,  but 
^eT«eMom  exceeded  an  almond  in  size. 

is  the  Mediterranean  cities,  where  phigiie  epidemics  have  pre- 
^AoLtt  is  of  importance  pathologically  to  remember  that  epidem- 
^^*mlhraif,"  "carbuncle,"  "phlegmon,"  "boil,"  or  "puetide," 

^  aJ  ^nmmin     The  disease  usually  shows  itself  in  the  form 
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of  tumors  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  between  the  shoulders,  or 
in  the  loins.  These  vary  in  size  from  that  oi"  a  pigeon's  egg  to  & 
circumference  of  eight  inches.  They  are  preceded  by  shivering, 
headache,  prostration,  sickness,  occasional  Toniitiiig,  and  sleepless- 
ness, succeeded  by  fever,  the  appearance  of  the  carbuncle,  and 
typhoid  symptoms.  In  some  yeai-s  the  disease  is  severe,  and  yields 
a  high  mortality.  The  subjects  of  such  disease  are  generally  per- 
sons of  sickly  appearance,  of  gross  habits  of  life,  and  who  live  in 
damp,  filthy  localities,  where  the  plague  formerly  committed  ita 
ravages.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  these  diseases  are  cognate 
to  the  true  plague — that,  having  been  born  together,  the  source  of 
the  true  plague  is  always  in  existence  where  these  diseases  prevail, 
reqniring  only  the  requisite  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions  to  call 
forth  the  epidemic  pestilence  (8ee  Hepoii  on  the  .^iiitar^  Condition  of 
Medibmmain  Hiations,  bv  Capt.  Galtoti  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  pp.  88, 
89). 

STmptoma — The  poison  of  the  plague  produces  those  disordered 
iiincttons  of  the  great  nervous  centres  which  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena of  fever,  either  of  a  low  or  of  an  active  character,  and 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  patient  within  one  or  two 
days,  and  before  any  eecondarj-  lesions  are  set  up.  "At  Aleppo," 
Dr.  Rnssel  says,  "in  the  most  destructive  forms  of  the  plague  the 
vital  principle  seems  to  he  suddenly  as  it  were  extinguished,  or 
enfeebled  to  a  degree  capable  only  for  a  short  time  of  resisting  the 
violence  of  the  disease;  and  the  form  of  the  plague  beyond  all 
others  most  destructive  exists  without  its  characteristic  eruptions, 
or  other  extemal  marks  conndered  ])estilential.  These  cases  per- 
ished fometimes  within  twenty-four  hours." 

The  manner  in  which  the  disease  commences  varies,  but  gcner- 

ily  it  is  preceded  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  by  "  lassitude, 
Ion  of  strength,  general  uneasiness,  and  mental  anxiety,  to  which 
shivering,  headache,  vertigo,  and  vomiting  soon  succeed;  then  ap- 
pear the  general  and  local  phenomena,  and  among  them  the  char- 
aderistic  huho,  carbuncles,  and  pptechia>,  preceded  or  followed  by 
delirium  or  coma,  too  often  terminating  in  death." 

The  buboes  of  plague  seldom  maturate  till  the  fever  is  on  the 
decline,  which  rarely  bappeus  till  the  eighth  or  ninth  day;  nor 
are  they  generally  ripe  for  opening  till  Vietween  the  tifteenth  and 
twenty-seventh  day.  In  general,  suppuration  has  not  been  so  fre- 
quent as  resolution,  and  never  were  the  buboes  seen  to  he  gangi-en- 
ous.  Aubert  considers  the  bubo  as  of  good  augury  for  the  patient, 
and  its  suppuration  aa  the  sign  of  bis  recovery. 

The  carbuncle  is  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence.  Dr.  Rus- 
sel  having  found  it  oidy  in  4£l0  cases  out  of  2700.  It  appears  more 
I'ommonlv  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease. 
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Hardly  any  externiil  part  is  free  from  tliem,  not  even  the  penis; 
and  in  one  instance  a  cBrbiiucle  t'omied  ia  tbe  throut,  wbicli  was 
fetat.     They  occur  more  partirnlarly  on  the  limbs,  and  more  es- 
{leciiilly  on  the  legs.    In  some  cases  they  form  on  the  cheek  or  lips, 
and  by  the  tumefaction  they  cause,  give  to  the  face  a  hideous  as- 
pect; in  othera  the  whole  of  one  siile  of  the  jaw  has  been  laid  bare; 
while  in  others  tlioy  have  formed   on  the   eyebrow   and   on  the 
eyelid,  and   partly  destroyed  the   eye.      Clot   Bey,  however,  ob- 
served they  never  foi-med  on  the  scalp,  the  palms  of  the  handSf  J 
or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet- 
There  are  three  different  varieties  of  carbuncle,  and  all  ooramenc( 
in  tbe  same  way,  or  by  a  small  red  pimple,  which  increases,  and  in| 
the  centre  of  which  a  vesicle  forms,  containing  first  a  yellow  and] 
aftfrwards  a  blackish   serum.     In   the   most   benign  the  veaiclftl 
bursts,  and  dries  up  in  three  or  fonr  days  from  its  tirst  formation,! 
the  epidermis  alone  having  been  infected.     The  second  variety  in-! 
votves  the  whole  thiekneas  of  the   skin,  as  well  as  portions  of  the 
oelhilar  tissue,  which  is  moderately  tumefied,  and  surrounded  by  a 
dark-red  areola.     Tbe  gangrene  in  this  form  is  circumscribed,  and 
there  results  an  eschar  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
ia  detiiched  by  suppuration,  leaving  an  ulcer  with  a  sliarp  perpen- 
dicular edge.     In  the  severe   forms  tbe  redness  and  tiuncfaclion 
cover  a  large  space,  and  the  gangrene  rapidly  involves  the  skin, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  the  bones.     It  has  been 
observed  that  the  malignity  of  tbe  carbuncle  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  severity  of  tbe  disease,  but  tbe  mere  existence  of  carbuncle 
is  not  of  unfavorable  augury.    Their  number  is  very  various,  some- 
times only  one,  at  others  ten  or  twelve.     "When  there  are  several, 
they  otlcn  form  in  succession.     These  tumors  are  often  very  pain- 
ful, and  Aubert  mentions  one,  seated  ou  tbe  back  of  an  Arab  sol- 
dier, four  inches  in  diameter. 

Petecbire  are  obscned  in  some  seasons  and  not  in  others.  They 
present  different  shades  of  color,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease — rose  color,  violet  color,  or  black.  Aubert  considered  tlieir 
appearance  an  almost  certain  sign  of  death.  Tbe  duration  of  the  di:?- 
ease  is  from  a  few  hours  to  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more  days. 
Diagnosis. — Clot  Bey  says  the  diseases  which  most  resemble  the 
pbt^ie  are  tj-^jhus  fever,  severe  forms  of  pahidal  fever,  apo]>lcsy, 
dwentery,  parotitis,  and  scrofulnui*  or  syphilitic  affections  associated 
with  febrile  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  type. 

-The  plague,  and  tlie  specific  poison  whicli  it  generates, 
I  to  have  a  very  limited  geographical  range.  Clot  Bey,  indeed, 
i  it  to  be  endemic  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
to  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  centres  of  propaga- 
■K^ypt,^yria,  and  Constantinople.     But  most  authors  are 
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I^Mi  il  that  E^pt  is  Uie  great  fociiB  of  the  plague,  whence  it  may 
be  propagated  under  circumstances  of  overcrowding,  tilth,  danip- 
Des8,  and  organic  (leeom position.  It  seems  determined  al^o  that  tlie 
disease  is  often  circumscrihed  within  a  verj-  eiualt  space  of  countiy. 
Vohiey  states  that  in  Egypt  the  plague  never  commences  in  the  in- 
L tenor,  bat  always  appears  tirst  on  the  coast  at  Alexandria,  passes 
from  Alexandria  to  Rosvtta.  ami  from  Rosttta  to  Cairo. 

All  that  we  can  safely  affirm  of  the  poison  of  the  plague  is,  that 
it  is  at  all  times  tmlemic  in  Eg^-jit,  along  with  the  cognate  diseases 
of  "  carbuucle,"  '•  anthrax,"  or  "boil,"  already  referred  to,  and  everj- 
five  or  six  years  it  becomes  epidemic.  It  also  appears  to  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  influenced  by  season,  not  spreading  in  any  very  sen- 
'  «ble  degree  till  December,  and  attaining  its  greatert  height  in  June, 
■when  it  rapidly  declines. 

The  period  of  the  year,  however,  at  which  the  plague  prevails 
differs  in  some  degree  in  different  countries ;  hut  the  total  duration 
of  the  disease  in  any  country  to  which  it  ie  not  uittive  appears  to 
he  inconsiderahlc,  unless  kept  iip  by  a  fresh  importation.  At 
Aleppo  it  lasted  from  1760  to  1762,  a  period  of  three  years.  But 
in  Malta,  Marseilles,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  has 
generally  subsided  in  about  twelve  months. 

In  selecting  ita  vic-tims,  this  poison  follows  the  law  of  most  other 
morbid  poisons,  attacking  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich, — women 
rather  than  men, — patients  laboring  under  disease  rather  than 
healthy  individuals, — persons  constitutionally  feeble  rather  than 
the  robust,  and  those  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  other  excesses, 
rather  than  those  who  more  strictly  observe  the  precepts  of  Mo- 
hammed. As  to  races — the  Arab  suffers  more  than  the  Negro,  the 
Kegro  than  the  Turk,  and,  in  Egypt,  the  Turk  more  than  the 
European. 

Uodea  of  Propagation. — The  belief  that  the  plague  is  capable  of 
being  communicated  is  so  general  that  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
terror  of  Europe,  and  the  ports  of  every  nation  are  closed  against 
a  vessel  supposed  to  have  the  plague  on  board.  The  facts  by  which 
this  precaution  is  warranted  are  extremely  striking  ;  for  evei-j-  time 
the  plague  has  appeared  in  Chrii*tian  Europe,  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
has  been  an  invariable  antecedent,  on  board  of  which  one  or  more 
persons  have  died  of  tlie  plague.  The  disease,  also,  invariably 
broke  out  at  the  port  or  town  at  which  such  vessel  arrived;  and  if 
proper  precautions  were  not  taken,  it  spread  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

It  is  known   that  the  antecedent  arrival  of  a  vessel  having  the 

plague  on  board,  at  each  of  the  three  ports  of  Marseilles,  Messina, 

and  Malta,  aud  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  all  those  places 

[Bhoitly  afterwards,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  can  be  only  explained 
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by  admitting,  in  theae  iugtanpee,  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect. 
Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  plague  hiiving  originated  in  the  preceding 
instances  fi'om  imported  cases  of  the  disease,  and  not  from  any 
local  influence,  is  demonstriited  by  the  exemption  of  lai'ge  bodies 
of  persons  "  shut  up"  in  the  very  heart  of  the  pestilence.  Thus, 
in  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  the  large  nunnery  of  Lee  Dames  de  la 
Visit)ition  Sainte  Mane  "shut  up,"  and,  although  there  was  an  in- 
firmary on  one  side  for  those  ill  of  the  disease,  and  a  burying- 
grouud  on  the  other  for  those  who  died  of  it,  yet  all  the  inmates  of 
tlie  nunnery  escaped.  The  Hopital  de  la  Olmril^  of  the  same  city, 
a  Bort  of  poor-house,  making  up  about  300  beds,  "shut  up,"  and 
escaped  with  complete  impunity  ;  but  being  converted  into  an  iu- 
finniiry  for  the  plague  patients,  200  of  the  poor,  left,  in  attendance, 
all  died  of  the  malady. 

Another  class  of  facta  demonstrative  of  the  communicable  nature 
of  the  plague  is  the  great  number  of  persons  attending  on,  or  in 
commuiiiciition  with,  the  sick  who  die  from  this  disease.  The 
French  anny,  on  first  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  lost  no  less  than 
eighty  medical  officers  by  the  plague — an  immense  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  the  army  generally.  In  the  English  anny 
only  one  in  forty-eight  of  the  military  died  of  the  plague,  while  one- 
half  of  the  medical  officers  died.  Some  few  persons  also  have  ven- 
tured voluntarily  to  inoeulate  themselves  with  plague-matter,  and 
tliese  have,  with  hardSy  an  exception,  fallen  victims  to  their  rash 
experimeuts. 

Dr.  Russel  states  that  at  Aleppo  he  met  with  twenty-eight  eases 
of  reinfection,  or  1  in  137:  and  Clot  Bey  states  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  saw  many  individnnia  perish  of  plague  in  1834—35  who 
had  formerly  wurvived  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

Treatment — In  the  treatment  of  the  plague  neitlier  the  practice  of 
the  French  nor  English  medical  oiKcers  serving  in  Egypt  has  led 
to  any  happy  result ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  recent  experience 
has  not  in  any  degree  advanced  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
plague.  "In  the  beginning  of  the  epideniy,"  says  Clot  Bey.  "when 
the  morbid  cause  acts  witii  a  rapidity  so  great  that  some  hours  are 
sufiicieut  to  compromise  the  life  of  the  patient,  every  treatment, 
even  the  most  energetic,  is  powerless  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
disease.  When,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  abates,  we 
may  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient."  Looking,  however,  to 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  regarding  it  as  a  form  of  malignant 
typhus  fecer,  the  principles  of  general  treatment  ought  to  be  similar 
to  those  laid  down  in  the  account  of  that  disease. 

We  have  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  plague  may  be  car- 
ried beyond  those  geographical  limits  where  it  or  the  cognate  dis- 
eases already  noticed  are  epidemic.     Quarantine  establishmenta  to 
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prevent  the  transmission  of  sucli  eijidemie  diseases  are  now  there- 
fore unwnn-an table  nuisances,  and  vexatious  interruijtions  to  mer- 
cantile enterprise.  I  am  informed  hy  a  medical  friend  who  visited 
Malta  in  1861,  that  a  curious  instance  of  the  wavering  nature  of 
opinion  regarding  the  fffioaiy  of  quarantine  was  aftbrded  during 
the  last  Benghazi  plague.  The  Maltese — the  most  aensitivo  people 
formerly  on  the  anbject — absolutely  declined  to  put  any  quarantine 
on  arrivals  from  Benghazi,  and  trade  went  on  as  usual  until  the 
Austrians  intimated  that  unless  Malta  put  Benghazi  in  quarantine, 
Trieste  would  put  Malta  in  quarantine;  and  the  poor  merchants 
were  obliged  to  submit.  There  is  little  riskof  plague  now,  because 
of  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  sanitary  measures  are  developed  the  barbarism  of 
quarantine  will  entirely  disappear;  except,  perhaps,  whore  the 
iutelHgcuce  of  the  people  does  not  go  beyond  that  of  the  Governor 
of  Eupatoria,  who  requested  that  the  allied  armies  of  France  and 
England  miglit  go  into  quarantine  when  they  landed  in  the  Crimeii 
in  1854  I  (KiNULAKE.) 


Sbction  n. — The  Coktinued  Fevbrs. 

Fevers  have  been  classified  according  to  various  theories;  and 
much  1ms  been  written  on  the  subject.  In  the  previous  section 
those  diseases  have  been  described  in  which  an  eruption  on  the  skiu 
especially  challenges  attention,  aiid  with  the  appearance  and  devel- 
opment of  which  more  or  loss  fever  is  associated.  They  are  described 
by  most  systematic  writers  as  a  separate  class,  under  the  name  of 
"T!ie  Kruptive  Fevers." 

"  The  Continued  Fevers,"  now  about  to  be  described,  were  at  one 
time  al!  recognized  under  the  single  name  of  "Common  Continued 
Fever,"  of  which  it  was  believed  there  were  several  varieties.  But 
since  about  the  year  1840  specific  differences  have  been  gradually 
heeomiug  more  and  more  obvious,  so  that  now  at  least  four  dib- 
TiKCT  FEVBR8  cttD  be  recognizcd,  allied  by  certain  common  charac- 
ters, and  not  less  distiuotly  separable  by  peculiar  and  distinctive 
marks.  The  plurality  of  continued  fevers  must  now  therefore  be 
generally  admitted. 

The  four  fevers  about  to  be  described  have  been  mixed  up  to- 
gether in  almost  eveiy  ejiidemic,  in  various  proportions,  so  that 
,  each  epidemic  of  fever  has  held  a  peculiar  character  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  doniiuant  disease  which  was  mainly  prevalent. 

The  four  forms  of  Continued  Fever  are  now  named  respectively 
as  follows:  (1.)  Typhus  Fever;  (3.)  Typhoid,  Enteric,  or  Inlestiual 
lever;  (3.)  Relapsing  Fever;  (4.)  Febricula. 

Mucli  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  the  identity  and  non- 
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identity  of  typhus  and  It/pkold  fevers;  aiid  id  the  first  edition  of  tliia 
work  I  have  stated  my  belief  tJiat  these  two  forms  of  continued 
fever  were  identical  in  their  natiire — i.  e.,  were  varieties  merely  of 
a  fever  which  reunited  from  one  and  the  same  siiecific  poison.  I 
enterta,iried  tbia  belief  partly  because  I  had  been  taught  as  a  stu- 
dent so  to  believe,  and  partly  because  I  considered  that  the  evi- 
deuce  then  existing  on  the  subject,  and  with  whit-h  I  was  acquainted, 
did  not  fully  justify  any  other  conclusion.  This  belief  I  recanted 
in  tlie  second  edition,  for  proofs  of  numerous  and  remarkable  dif- 
ferences of  a  specific  kind  between  i'/phus  and  t'lfhoid  fever  have 
been  slowly  but  surely  aceumulatiuy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  dissectionn  by  Frost,  of  Parisian  fever  pa- 
tients in  1804,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge,  and  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  pathologists  in  the 
direction  whicli  has  led  to  such  definite  results.  In  more  than  150 
diasections  he  always  found  "inflammation,"  with  or  without  ul- 
tceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Petit,  Sorres, 
Pommer,  and  Bretonncau  followed  up  the  investigations  of  Frost; 
but  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Louis,  in  1829,  was  the  first  to  give 
a  comjilete  and  connected  view  of  symptoms  as  well  as  of  post- 
mortem lesions  in  the  fever  common  in  Paris;  and  although  Frost 
asscvtcd  the  connection  of  a  certain  intestinal  lesiou  with  a  definite 
series  of  symptoms,  still  it  was  Louis  alone  who  described  this  in- 
testinal lesion  in  teruis  suiBciently  i>recise,  and  indicated  with 
eeientific  exactitude  the  symptoms  with  winch  it  is  concurrent. 
Tlie  views  of  Louis  were  subsequently  adopted  by  Chomel  and 
Andral  in  France.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  bodies  of  numerous  fever  patients  were  opened 
without  fiudiug  any  di.sease  of  Peyer's  patches,  although  dilter- 
euces  in  the  symptoms  detailed  regarding  the  fevers  of  France  and 
England  were  not  then  so  obvious.  Hence  arose  at  once  two 
opinions,  based  on  a  post-mortem  distinction,  the  "  anatomical  sign," 
described  by  Louis.  The  first  opinion  was  that  this  "anatomical 
sign"  was  an  incidental  occurrence;  or,  that  its  occurrence  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  locality,  the  eases  of  fever  being  every- 
where considered  identical.  A  second  opinion,  however,  soon  be- 
gan to  gain  ground,  especially  when  the  intestinal  lesion  was  not 
found  by  the  most  careful  observers  in  some  cases  where  it  was  in- 
tentionally looked  for  (as  in  the  epidemic  of  Toulon  in  1829-30). 
A  belief  now,  therefore,  began  tr*  gain  ground  that  there  were  in 
fact  livo  dUemcs  which  wore  indifferently  named  Ijipkvs  and  ti/pkoid 
fever — that  one  prevailed  only  at  Paris,  anil  the  otiier  in  England, 
in  Germatiy.  and  elsewhere,  being  also  sometimes  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  the  Parisian  fever,  as  measles  may  bo  with  scarlet 
fever.    Louis  subsequently  (1851)  adopted  this  view. 
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In  1835  the  "Aiad^mie  de  M&decine"  formally  proposed  the 
qneation,  "What  are  the  analojjies  i\u<\  the  differences  between  the 
ti/phvs  and  typhoid  fevers?"  The  question  excited  considerahle  in- 
terest ill  France,  but  lees  so  in  England,  where  a  strong  Inae  ba? 
alwaya  prevailed  towards  a  belief  in  tbo  doctrine  of  a  single  fever 
— a  belief  entertained  and  tang^lit  by  the  moat  eminent  observers 
and  teachers  of  the  day.  But  dissenters  arose.  Scotch.  English, 
and  American  physicians,  practically  familinr  with  the  fevers  of 
their  own  conutries,  began  to  visit  Paris  to  stndy  fever  there;  and 
they  were  not  long  in  Icaniing  to  recognize  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  tiie  two  fevers.  Gerhard  and  Pennock,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  systematic  treatise,  were  the  first  to  indicate  (1836) 
these  differences,  it  having  been  already  determined  by  Jackson 
«nd  Gerhard  that  the  fever  described  by  Louis  under  the  name  of 
li/plioid  fi-irr  existed  in  America,  and  presented  there  the  snnie  as- 
semblage and  development  of  symptoms,  and  the  same  post-mortem 
lesions  as  the  Parisian  fever. 

In  183ij  M.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  after  visiting  London,  Edin- 
liurgh,  and  Dublin,  ultimately  came  to  the  eonclusion  that  two  dif- 
ferent fevers  had  lieen  confounded  together;  and  Drs.  Staberoh,  of 
Berlin,  and  Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  professed  the  same  belief  through 
tiie  same  medium — the  DitlAm  Jourval.  During  this  year  (1836), 
also.  Dr.  A,  P.  8t«wart  corameuced  his  observations  in  the  Glasgow 
Fever  Hospitid,  where  he  continued  his  inquiry  for  two  years.  His 
attention  was  first  especially  directed  to  the  study  of  fever  by  Dr. 
Peebles,  who,  during  a  long  residence  in  Rome,  had  observed  the 
raacnlfe  of  typlins  in  the  eontag^ions  fever  of  Italy,  and  who  first 
showed  the  dift'ereuee  between  the  characteristic  eruption  of  fever 
and  the  cutaneous  affection  to  which  the  name  of  "petechia:"  is 
given  {Eflin.  Med.  ami  •iur/f.  Jownal,  1835).  lie  pointed  ont  this 
eruption  to  Dr.  Perry  (then  Physician  of  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hos- 
pital], "and  who,"  Dr.  Stewart  states,  "was  the  first  to  maintain 
the  complete  difference  of  the  two  eruptions — namely,  those  of 
lyphua  and  ti/phi/ul  fecer."  Dr.  Stewart  auhseqneutly  went  to  Paris 
and  examined  the  fever  tliere.  The  result  was  a  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  two  fevers,  and  of  their  differences — an 
aceonnt  of  wliicli  he  published  in  the  EtlinbuTgh  Medkal  and  Surgi- 
cal Jourwd.  for  1840,  p.  28!). 

In  1833,  Enoch  Hale  published  an  account  of  the  fever  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  distinguished  among  them  two  perfectly  different 
forme  of  fever,  oue  of  which  agreed  with  the  Parisian  fever,  while 
the  other  might  be  held  to  represent  the  fever  described  by  moat 
English  writers. 

[In  February,  1835,  Dr.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  June, 
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1886,  Dr.  Bartlett,  indicated  witli  great  precisiou  the  distinctioua 
betweeu  tyipbuid  and  typlms  tWerB.] 

Soon  after  tins,  the  cljuracters  of  the  previileut  fevers  of  England 
were  nott;d  hy  Shattuck  (auother  American  pupil  of  Louis),  who 
published  his  results  in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal. 

The  appearance  of  these  papers,  and  of  others  about  this  period, 
gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole  question  (in  the 
pages  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xii,  p.  239); 
and  the  conclusion  the  reviewer  arrived  at  seemed  to  favor  the 
opinion  "that  the  French  and  Eiig-liah  fevers  were  varieties:  that 
is,  dift'erent  developments,  of  a  common  stock,  but  not  epecifically 
distinct  diseases."  I  understand  the  eminent  physician  who  wrote 
tliat  review  now  believes  in  the  specific  distinction  of  the  two  fevers. 

In  America  the  doctrine  of  a  specific  distinction  between  the  two 
fevers  has  been  generiilly  adopted;  as  represented  in  the  treatises 
of  Dr.  Bartlett,  in  184:2  and  1847,  Oh  Tuphas  and  Typhoid  Fevers, 
and  On  Iht  Fears  of  Ifie  United  Stales. 

In  Germany,  three  opinions  were  entertained.  The  typhoid  fever 
of  Louis  received  from  the  Germans  the  name  of  "abdominal 
typhus," — thus  regarding  the  disease  as  a  variety  of  typhus  fever. 
By  some,  however,  it  was  regarded  as  a  disease  distinct  from  the 
"  tijphiis  exanthematicus."  A  third  opinion  also  found  followers — 
naniely.  that  this  alidominal  typhua  was  the  only  form  of  continued 
fever — the  result  of  a  limited  and  narrow  field  of  investigation. 

Up  till  1^46  opinions  were  thus  divided,  crude,  and  in  not  a  few 
mstances  quite  unformed.  Relapsing  Fever  was  dirttinguished  by 
some,  but  not  by  all :  and  all  other  forms  of  continued  fever  were 
considered  in  this  country  as  identical.  Under  those  circumstances 
the  inquiry  was  taken  up,  in  1846,  by  Dr.  Jcnner,  then  Professor 
of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  University  College,  and  worked  out 
by  him  systematically  in  tlie  London  Fever  Hospital.  Tliere  he 
patiently  accumulated  case  after  case  of  fever,  until  he  had  nearly 
2000  accurate  reports  before  him.  From  these  be  separated  all 
cases  of  relapsing  fever,  and  then  instituted  a  rigorous  comparison 
of  the  remaining  cases.  He  selected  the  fatal  cases  which  had 
been  examined  after  death,  and  the  diagnosis  of  which  had  been 
confirmed.  He  found  that  he  hnd  66  such  eases  and  post-mortem 
examinationH.  Of  these  66  cases,  23  had  the  intestinal  and  mes- 
enteric lesion — the  ■' anatomical  sign"  (according  to  Louis)  of 
typhoid  fever;  and  43  cases  were  without  this  appearance.  The 
question  then  remained  for  solution,  namely:  Did  these  4-3  cases 
(in  which  the  intestinal  lesion  was  not  present)  differ  so  much  in 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  from  the  other  cases  (in 
which  the  "anatomical  sign"  referred  to  was  present)  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  were  cases  of  the  same  disease? 
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Or — contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Louis — were  the  symptoms  of  tlie 
two  eetu  of  cases  so  sinjiliir  as  to  li'iul  to  tbo  1)t'lii?f  tlmt  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  intestinal  lesion  (the  "anatomical  sign")  waa  a 
matter  of  little  consequence? 

On  comparing  these  two  groups  of  casea,  Dr.  Jenner  found  that 
while  the  symptoms  and  iinst-mortnn  appearances  of  the  23  cases 
were  exactly  the  same  as  those  described  by  Louis,  the  symptoms, 
course,  and  post-morinn  appearaneesof  the  remaining  43  cases  were 
entirely  ditlerent — so  ditlerent,  indeed,  its  to  render  their  separation 
from  the  other  cases  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  if  accuracy  was 
to  be  maintained  in  the  description  of  these  diseases,  or  certainty 
arrived  at  in  their  treatment. 

Causation,  as  a  ground  of  distinction  between  the  two  fevers,  is 
a  condition  upon  which  mnch  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
and  subacquoiitly  by  Dr.  Murcbison.  Dr.  Jenner  waa  the  first  to 
argue  that  the  material  media  by  which  the  two  fevers  are  propa- 
gated are  specific  and  ditlerent  from  each  other,  according  as  they 
arc  generated  by  the  bodies  of  those  atfected  with  the  one  or  the 
Other  form  of  fever.  This  argument  he  based  upon  the  circum- 
stance, that  because  certain  local  f on  sent  typhoid  eases  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  rerlaui  other  heal  foci  sent  ti/phis  cases  there,  he  inferred 
that  ditlerent  specific  causes  existed  in  each  focus.  Dr.  Murchison 
has  also  clearly  stated  the  evidence  of  many  other  observers,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  two  fevers  have  no  community  of  origin 
({Jontutuai  Fevers  of  G-real  Brii'i'm,  p.  588). 

This  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  has  been  mainly  condensed  from  an 
erudite  and  most  interesting  monograph  on  "The  Diagnosis  of 
Fevers,"  hy  Dr.  Parkes,  which  appeared  in  the  Medk-o-Chimrgiml 
Review  for  July,  1851— a  contribution  of  not  less  importance  to  sci- 
ence than  the  original  investigations  of  those  whose  labors  it  re- 
cords; for  it  connected  the  scattered  observations  together,  and 
showed  at  once  the  practical  value  of  the  discover}-  that  bad  been 
80  gradually  made— tending,  as  it  did,  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  those  not  fully  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject,  and  with  what  had  actually  been  achieved  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  To  Dr.  I'urkes,  the  clear,  elaborate,  and  careful  analysis 
he  made  was  a  labor  of  love — justly  believing,  as  he  does,  that  no 
subject  is  so  important  as  an  accuracy  of  diagnosis.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  therapeutics;  and  he  who  clearly  indicates  how  a  disease 
can  be  recognized  is  fdlow-hiborcr  to  him  who  points  out  how  the 
disease  may  be  cured  or  prevented. 

This  brief  history  teaches  us  how  slow  is  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery. The  greatest  discoveriea  have  been  rarely  due  to  any  single 
individual;  but  gradually,  slowly,  and  surely  the  Light  of  Scieuce 
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dawns  iipoa  the  world.  It  was  ao  with  tlie  discovery  of  the  Cireti- 
latioii  of  the  Uiood.  It  waa  so  with  the  diacovory  of  the  Protective 
Influence  of  Vaccination.  It  waa  ao  witli  the  discovery  of  the 
Powei-e  of  !>teani,  and  the  development  of  the  steam-engine  to  its 
present  condition  of  perfection. 

Since  1851  proofi*  of  dift'erences  betwt-en  the  two  fevers  liave  been 
etill  aecumuluting  in  many  ditlerent  directions.  They  especially 
result  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  Clifton,  near 
Ei-ititol;  of  J}v.  Mnrchison,  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital;  of  Pro- 
t'caaor  Wuuderlich,  of  Leipsic;  and  of  Von  W.  (rreiaiuger,  of 
Zurich.  The  observations  of  these  two  latter  physicians  are  espe- 
fially  valuable,  aa  showing  the  ranges  of  temperature  in  tlie  two 
fevers  to  be  distinctive  of  two  diseases.  I  must  here  also  mention 
tiie  excellent  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Peacock,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, in  1S55,  and  published  in  the  Medical.  Timen  of  185ti,  "  On  the 
Varieties  of  Continued  Fevers  and  their  Diacrimination,"  as  influ- 
ential in  for^varding  these  modern  views,  for  they  appeared  at  a 
time  when  the  specific  distinctions  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  were  leas  generally  admitted  than  at  pre.sent.  Thus  tlie  evi- 
dence lias  slowly  but  surely  accumulated ;  and  when  the  whole 
anbject  has  been  ro-examincd  in  all  its  relations,  the  concbisinu 
irresialibly  forces  itself  on  the  understanding,  that  a  belief  in  the 
identity  of  iyphts  and  typhoid  fevers  is  no  longer  tenable. 

In  common  with  many,  I  had,  as  a  student,  been  taught  to  re- 
cognize the  striking  siniihirity  between  the  two  fevers,  in  outward 
aspect,  in  many  respects ;  and  tliorefbre  I  was  uudnly  biassed  by 
the  rtseiiiblawefi,  rather  than  led  to  give  sufficient  importance  to  tlie 
numerous  and  remarkable  diffaxnces  between  tliem  which  are  now 
to  be  described. 

With  regard  to  their  most  prominent  points  of  resemblance  and 
diftereuce,  it  may  be  shortly  stated  here,  that  all  the  points  in  which 
the  two  fevers  agree  are  comniou  to  them  and  many  other  diseases, 
and  therefore  are  of  no  value  as  indicia  of  a  species.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point-*  in  wiiich  they  difler  are  all  of  a  very  special  na- 
ture. The  points  in  which  they  agree  may  all  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  "  typhoid  symptoms" — a  set  of  symptoms  which  are  met 
with  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  therefore  are  of  no  specific 
value  in  the  liuestiun  at  issue.  These  so-called  typhoid  symptoms 
(represented  by  the  phenomena  of  stupor,  low  delirium,  general 
prostration,  subsultus  tciuiinum,  a,  dry  and  incrusted  mouth,  deaf- 
ness) occur  not  only  duriTig  the  course  of  h/phiis  and  (>/pfioid  fevers, 
but  are  also  found  to  occur  and  to  group  themselves  in  a  similar 
maimer  in  pymmia,  unimia,  some  forms  of  pneumonia,  and  in  many 
caees  of  acule  tubercle  (W.  Budd). 
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TYPHOID,  INTESTINAL,  PEYEKIAN,  OR  ENTERIC  FEVER— FeAnt 

Typkoides. 

Definition, — A  continued  fever  axaoeiated  with  an  eruption  on  the  akin, 
appearing  generally  from  the   eighth  to  the  twelfth  day.  occurring  in 
crops,   each  spot  coiilinuing   viaibh   about   three   days.     Languor    and 
/erbleness  are  prominent  from  the  frst,  attended  hy  headarhe,  abdominal 
pains,  and  [early)  by  Hponlaneoui  diarrhiea.      With  the  advance  of  the 
disease  the  diarrha'a  ini:reaeee,  the  discharges  being  for  the-  most  part 
lit/uid,  copioim,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  devoid  of  mucue,  oecaeio7ially 
containing  altered  blood  ;  in  reaction  alkaline,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  soluble  salts  and  some  albumen.      The  disease  may  termi- 
nate favorably  by  a  gradual  restoration  to  health  during  the  fourth  week. 
The  average  duration  of  the  fever  is  about  twenty-three  days.     Death 
i7t  the  majority  of  fatal  eases  occur*  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
There  are  symptoms  also  associated  with  the  characterisiie  lesion  of  this 
Jarm  of  fever — namely,  fulness,  resonance,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men;   more  or  less  tympanitis,    with  entire   effaeement  of  the  natural 
Uneamenia  of  the  belly  ;  gurgling  m  the  iliac  fossif ;  increased  splenic 
<liilne$e.     The  secondary  lesions  are  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
yVntk  deposit  in  the  glands  of  Peytr  and  in  the  tninute  solitary  glands  of 
'■iAe  small  intestine. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms — Typhoid  fever  begins  gradually — often, 
iuileeil,  rid  very  iiiHidiously  that  ita  commencement  is  not  always 
able  to  be  fixed. 

This  t'orra  of  continued  fever  is  described  under  a  great  variety 
of  names,  by  various  writers,  euch  as  typhus  initicir  ;  ncrroiis  fi^cer  ^ 
abdominal  typhus;  common  continued  fecer;  enlero-mesenteric  fectr ; 
dothinenieritis ;  follicular  ctilerilis  ;  bilious  fever. 

The  fever  may  be  ushered  in  with  rigors,  chilliness,  or  profuse 
diarrhaia ;  and  amongst  the  early  s^Tnptoms,  the  most  characteristic 
are  the  abdominal  pains  and  diunhiea,  which  cduliiiuo  to  increase. 
[There  is  ejirly  muscular  debility,  shown  by  the  staygeniig  walk, 
and,  aubaequently,  by  dorsal  decubitus.]  Tlie  countenance  indicates 
anxiety,  [and  bus  a  distinctive  besotted  expression];  the  mind  con- 
tinues clear,  [but  intelligence  soon  becomes  weakened,  and  ques- 
tions often  have  to  be  repeated  before  understood  and  answered; 
LthiB  partly  depends  on  dulness  of  hearing,  with  ringing  in  the 
6ftr»,  which  are  veiy  constant];  and  delirium,  when  present,  is 
generally  active.  [Frontal  headache  is  a  constant  initial  symptom, 
and  often  insomnia,]  The  patients  are  vivacious,  and  disposed  to 
leave  their  herU,  The  conjunctivje  arc  pale,  the  pupils  dilated,  the 
cheeks  somewhat  flnslied,  and  slight,  though  sometimes  excessive, 
ejiistjixis  not  seldom  occurs,  at  repeated  intervals,  during  the  first 
week.     The  belly  enlarges,  as  in  mesenteric  disease,  and  is  resonant 
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on  percussion.  Gurgling  on  firm  pressure  may  commonly  be  de- 
tecti'd  in  tbe  riglit  iliac  fossa,  and  there  is  often  tendernofis  in  the 
same  situation,  [with  pain,  on  pressure,  around  the  umbilicus.] 
From  the  aeventh  to  the  fourteenth  day  the  characteristic  eruption 
ftppeai-s.  As  a  rule,  the  flushing  of  the  face  is  more  marked  to- 
wards evening;  but  the  complexion  does  not  get  muddy,  Jis  in 
typhtis,  and  the  flush  of  the  cheeks  is  bright  and  pinkish — not 
dark  red — and  is  ot^cn  circumscribed,  and  then  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  surrounding  pale  skin.  During  the  third  week  tlie  abdo- 
men becomes  more  distended;  the  diarrha^a  increases,  the  stoola 
often  amounting  to  Jioe,  six,  or  even  ei^h/  and  tm  a  day.  They  are 
liquid,  pule  brownish-yellow,  witli  flocculi  of  an  opaque  whitish- 
yellow  color  floating  through  them  like  course  bran,  and  as  the 
patient  loses  strength  tbey  are  passed  involuntarily.  Pain  is  rarely 
complained  of  unless  perforation  of  the  gut  occurs;  and  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowel  is  an  occasional  83Tnptom  during  the  Ihird 
or  fourth  week.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  often  varies  much 
from  day  to  day,  without  any  appreciable  coincident  alteration  in 
the  general  or  local  symptoms.  It  is  generally  sort.  [The  tongue 
at  first  is  early  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow,  or  brown  fur.]  then 
red  and  fissured,  but  ultimately  becomes  dry  and  covered  with  a 
pale-brown  fur,  [or,  coated  at  the  base,  and  in  the  centre  with  deep 
red  glazed  edges  and  tip.]  Thirst  is  urgent  and  constant;  the 
Becretions  of  the  mouth  thick  and  glutinous.  As  the  mouth  dries, 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  assumes  a  unitbrm  red  color;  the  Hps 
crack,  and  the  teeth  look  bright  from  the  dried  layer  of  mucus 
covering  them.  There  is  complete  anorexia,  with  often  vomiting 
of  bitter  and  greenish  matters.  The  splenic  dnlacsa  is  generally  in- 
creased, [sometimes  extending  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.]  Pul- 
monic complication  is  not  uncommon.  [Slight  cough  frequently 
exists  from  the  outset,  with  expectoration  of  viscid  greenish  sputa, 
and  quickened  respiration.  Sibilant  and  sonorous  rhonchi  are 
heard,  unequally  dift'used,  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  but  usually 
more  marked  inferiorly  and  posteriorly.  We  have  several  times 
met  with  general  bronchitis  of  both  lungs  in  t\-|.ihoid  fever  without 
a  single  objective  symptom,  and  made  out  only  by  physical  explora- 
tion. The  bronchitis  is  of  a  congestive  form,  as  well  as  the  pneu- 
monic complication,  which  is  infrequent  except  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  when  it  is  hypostatic,  rarely  accompanied  by  rational 
Bymptoras,  and  made  known  oilly  by  its  physical  signs. 

In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  of  the  nervous  centres  increase  about 
the  second  week;  the  patient  lies  motionless  on  his  back,  or  there  is  a 
tendency  to  slide  down  in  the  bed;  he  seems  perfectly  unconcerned, 
and  desires  to  he  let  alono ;  questions,  when  heard  or  undei'stood,  are 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  or  petulantly  answered, — the  replies  being 
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often  brief  and  (ivy;  the  perception  of  aurrounding  olijecta  is  vague ; 
the  cast  of  the  fiico  is  stolid;  the  eyes  are  injected  and  briiliaut,  but 
have  a  etujnd  expression ;  sluepia  dozing,  unrefreshing,  and  disturbed 
by  vivid  and  startling  dreams,  with  confusion  and  incoherenoy  on 
awakening,  or  more  rarely  there  is  persistent  wakefulness;  the  btsad- 
Bcbe  grows  less  or  ceases;  deafness  is  complete;  the  respiration  is 
sighing  and  spasmodic;  there  is  a  tendency  to  irregular  and  involun- 
tary movemeula  of  the  tendons  of  the  forearm,  with  carphology  aud 
twitcbings  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  Delirium,  when  it  huppena  at 
this  stage,  is  manifested  towards  night,  the  usua!  period  of  febrile 
exacerbation,  and  ia  commonly  truniiuil,  with  rambling  mutter- 
ing, and  a  disposition  to  leave  the  bed  and  roam  iirouuil,  though 
sometimes  it  is  violent  and  loud,  aud  occasioually  hy^'terieal.  The 
fiice  is  swollen  and  dusky,  and  the  skin  over  the  malar  bones  of  a  livid 
red,  and  tliere  is  often  general  capillary  sluggishness  of  tlie  surfaee 
of  the  body.  Tlie  pulse  is  soft,  rapid,  aud,  sometimes,  irregular;  tiie 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  found  lessened,  and  may  become  quite  extinct. 

Tijwarde  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  there  is  either  a  gradual,  though  marked  abatement  in  the 
symptoms,  or  they  suddenly  and  quickly  worsen.  If  the  attack  is 
to  end  in  recovery,  the  tompeniturc  of  the  body  lessens,  chiefly  in 
the  morning,  and  the  akin  becomes  moist  and  soft;  the  tongue 
cleans,  and  the  buccal  secretions  return ;  the  expression  of  the  face 
begins  to  look  more  natural,  aud  the  pulse  is  slower  and  steadier. 
Or,  if  tlie  duration  of  the  disease  is  to  be  prolonged,  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  take  place,  aud  new 
ones  will  be  added.  The  tongue  hecomes  drier,  browner,  fissured, 
and  trembling;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  bright  red  color  and  smooth, 
as  if  covered  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  The  mouth  aud  teeth  are 
crusted  with  dark  sordes ;  there  is  great  difficulty,  or  even  inability, 
to  protrude  the  tongue,  or  to  swallow,  which  may  be  due  to  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  but  more  often  to  the  half-dried 
mucosities  gathered  about  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  nostrils 
become  blocked  with  dried  mueua  or  blood,  and  the  breathing  has 
a  peculiar  whistling  sound.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  irregular, 
reaching  120  beats  or  more;  meteorism  is  excessive,  and  diarrhtea 
is  profuse  and  often,  the  stools  passing  involuntarily;  there  is  re- 
tention or  suppression  of  urine,  or,  though  rarely,  incontinence; 
and  hemorrhages  may  happen  from  tiie  nose,  bowels,  or  vagina. 
Bronchitis  becomes  more  general  and  intense,  and  pneumonic  com- 
plications set  in;  at  this  time  nrffimic  c<mia  may  come  on,  and 
peteehiiE  appear.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  acrid ;  a  peculiar  odor  isj 
Boraetimes,  exhaled,  said  by  some  to  be  like  that  of  mice;  sloughs 
are  couimou  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  exposed 
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to  pressure,  as  over  the  sacrum,  heela,  scapulfe,  troclianters,  &c., 
or  gaugreue  may  attack  bliatered  eurfaeea,  or  leecb-bites,  or  parts 
of  tliG  akiii  whm-e  sinapisms  Imve  been  applied.  Sometimes  spoii- 
taueous  ephttcelatii>ii  takes  jiliic*} ;  Dr.  Grisolle  has  seen  gangreue 
of  the  iutegumeutsuf  the  tbigb,  scrotum,  foot,  aud  lower  lip  i^ome 
OQ  iu  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  witliout  any  obvious  cause. 

The  duration  of  convalescence  is  generally  proportionate  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  attack;  when  this  has  been  severe  and  protracted, 
and  the  prostration  great,  strength  is  slowly  gained,  and  recovery 
is  very  gradual.  Emaciation  is  often  excessive  at  tbo  beginning  of 
couvaiesceuco.  Painful  irdema  of  the  lower  extremities,  rarely  ex- 
tending to  the  upper  limbs,  and  face,  and  loss  of  the  hair  of  the 
head  are  frequent.  In  many  cases  the  heanng  remains  dull  for 
some  time,  particularly  where  there  has  been  a  purulent  discharge 
froui  the  ineiitiis.  Convalescence  may  be  suddenly  arrested  by 
syuiptoius  of  gastric  disorder,  the  digestion  becoTning  difficult,  the 
skin  hot,  and  the  pulse  quick;  arising  from  some  irregularity  of 
diet,  they  commonly  abate  after  a  day  or  two.  Abscesses,  escbara, 
erysipelas,  and  successive  crops  of  boils  on  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
tie.s,  often  lengthen  convalescence.  A  persistent  frequency  of  pulse 
may  last  for  some  weeks.  Autophagic  vertigo  is  not  uucommon 
after  a  protracted  attack,  and  particularly  wliere  the  patient  has  been 
imperfectly  nourisbcd.  Paralysis,  dependent  on  deficient  innervii- 
tion,  both  of  sensation  and  motion,  may  complicate  convalescence, 
causing  blindness,  deafness,  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  iosa 
of  power  in  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  or  bladder.  Softening  of 
the  cornea  lias  been  noticed.] 

Iu  cases  that  recover,  a  remarkable  fatuity  remains  behind  long 
after  recovery;  and  there  appears  to  be  some  diminution  of  intel- 
lectual power  ibr  some  time  after  convalescence  is  restored.  Dr. 
Jenner  biia  seen  many  cases  in  which  childiahnesB  of  mind  remained 
for  more  than  a  month  after  apparent  restoration  to  health  The 
patient  generally  wakes  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  fever  a  complete 
imbecile.  The  whole  mau  is  changed,  lie  seems  to  have  renewed 
his  youth.  Childhood  ami  infancy  return,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  uutoward  events.  No  man  can  be  considered 
A3  yiT  FOK  WUBE,  OK  FOR  QE^fBRAL  MILITARY  SERVICE,  FOR  TUUKB  OR 
FOUK  MONTHS  AFTEK  AN  ATTACK  OF  SEVERE  TYI'UOID  FEVER, 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  generally  of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  of 
great  practical  importance  to  be  constantly  alive  to  the  fact  that  no 
uecessar)'  connection  exists  between  the  intensity  of  the  general 
symptoms  of  the  disease  aud  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  miBchief 
which  may  supervene,  or  the  absolute  danger  of  the  case.  Two  cases, 
out  of  several  related  by  Dr.  ISrisfowe,  show  that  the  patients  (men) 
cai'ried  on  their  daily  avocations,  so  mild  seemed  the  disease  to  be, 
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up  to  the  very  moment  of  fatal  perforation  of  the  gut.  Indeed  the 
most  sudflcnly  fatal  caseH.  seem  to  be  the  very  cases  iu  wliich 
stroiigh-  marked  febrile  phenomena  do  not  oc-cur.  Li  a  ease  re- 
lated by  l>r.  Murchison,  a  mau  twenty-one  years  of  age  died  on  the 
twenty-lifth  day  of  the  fever.  Up  till  the  twenty-third  day  there 
were  no  symptoms  to  iiidieate  danger.  Ue  sutfered  from  very 
slight  diarrhoju;  the  pulse  seldom  rose  above  90;  and  the  patient 
could  get  out  of  and  into  bed.  About  forty-two  hours  before  death 
the  pulse  rose  to  1-20,  assoeiated  with  sudden  pain  in  the  lower  and 
right  aide  of  the  abdomen.  I'rofound  collapse  indicated  tliat  per- 
fonitiou  had  ensued,  and  death  sO'On  followed.  The  very  sligkttiesa 
of  till'  symjitoms  ought,  therefore,  to  rouse  suspicion,  knowintr,  as  we 
uow  do,  that,  aaaoeiated  with  the  characteristic  eruption,  the  follow- 
ing four  seta  of  phenomena  may  be  all  that  precede  a  fatal  hemor- 
rhiige  or  pei-itonitis;  namely, — (1.)  An  elevation  of  temperature 
towards  evening  of  only  1°  or  2°  above  98°  Fahr. ;  (2.)  Moderate 
increase  towards  evening  in  the  fulness  and  quickness  of  the  pulse; 
(3.)  A  little  headache  during  the  first  six  days;  (4.)  Scanty  urine. 

Again,  the  physician  must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  relapses  of 
all  the  symptoms,  iuctuding  the  eruption,  not  infrequently  super- 
vene. He  must  not  be  betrayed  iuto  the  belief  that  danger  is  past, 
if,  towards  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  the  little  headache  that  pre- 
vailed may  pass  away,  and  the  other  febrile  phenomena  just  men- 
tioned may  subside.  It  is  on  record  that  events  such  as  these 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  convalescence  from  a  mere  "  febricula" 
Lad  been  established,  leading  to  the  discharge  of  the  unfortimate 
patient  from  hospital.  His  vocation,  if  a  soldier,  would  then  com- 
pel him  to  undertake  severe  duties  during  the  actual  height  of  a 
severe  disease,  made  more  dangerous  and  perhaps  fatal  by  such  a 
mistake. 

Another  symptom,  often  very  painful,  ia  meteorism,  or  the  acca- 
mulation  of  air  in  the  large  intestine.  This  is  present  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  and  when  considerable  it 
always  marks  a  grave  atiection,  and  one  generally  fiitaL  On  the 
contrary,  the  abdominal  muscles  arc,  iu  a  few  cases,  tense  and 
strongly  contracted.  It  is,  however,  the  exjierience  of  all  physi- 
eiana  that  there  is  no  condition  so  low,  and  no  symptoms  so  severe, 
from  which  the  patient  may  not  recover;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiierc  is  no  case  of  this  form  of  fever  so  slight  that  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered free  from  danger.  The  prognosis  nmet  therefore  be  cau- 
tious, because  pertbrjtion  of  the  intestine  may  follow  the  mildest 
case,  and  death  from  peritonitis  ensue. 

The  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  ex- 
pressed till  the  characteristic  eruption  has  appeared. 

The  Eroptioa,  consists  of  the  so-culled  rose  spots  peculiar  to  Itfphoid 
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fcver,  the  "  lache-"  rmirs  hiiHadaires"  of  Loius.  They  begin  to  ap- 
pear from  the  sixth  or  seventh  to  the  twelfth  or  fourteeutli  (lay  of 
tht;  diweoae,  very  rai-ely  later,  and  still  more  rarely  at  an  earlier 
period  thau  the  eixth  day.  A  very  delicate  scarlet  tint  of  the 
whole  akin,  closely  rcHonibling;  the  skin  of  a  person  soon  after 
k'flvinsi;  a  hot  hath,  fioinc-tinieB  precedes,  by  a  day  or  two.  the  char- 
acteriatie  eruption  of  typhoid  fever;  and  this  is  important  to  re- 
member, because  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  raeh  of  scarlet  fever, 
especially  if  sore  throat  is  present.  The  eraption  consists  of 
slightly  eluvated  papiilre  or  pimples;  bnt,  to  detect  their  elevation, 
the  linger  must  be  passed  verj-  delicately  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin;  because,  althongh  pimples,  they  are  not  hard,  like  the  first 
day's  eruption  of  smuli-pox.  Their  apices  are  neither  acuminated 
nor  Hat,  bnt  invariably  lena-ahaped  or  rounded,  and  the  ba^es  grad- 
ually pass  into  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cuticle.  Xo  trace  of 
vesication  can  be  detected  on  their  ajiices.  They  are  circnlar,  and 
of  a  bright-rose  color,  the  color  fading  insensibly  into  the  natural 
hue  of  the  skin  around.  Their  margin  is  never  well  defined. 
They  disappear  comph-trlif  on  prasiire,  resuming  their  characteristic 
appearances  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  These  characters 
they  preserve  from  their  first  appearance  to  their  last  trace.  They 
leave  behind  no  pit,  scar,  or  stuin.  They  vary  iu  size,  but  their 
usual  diameter  is  nearly  2  lines,  but  varying  from  1  to  2J  The 
ordinary  duration  of  each  papula  is  about  two  days,  but  its  exist- 
ence varies  from  two  to  six  days,  and  fresh  ones  generally  make 
their  appearance  every  day  or  two  after  the  first  appearance  of 
eruption,  and  they  continue  to  appear  in  successive  crops*  till  the 
twenty-tirst  or  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  only 
one  or  two  arc  present  at  first,  aitcr  which  one  or  more  fresh  ones 
make  their  appearance.  The  eruption  of  such  spots  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  great  number  at  one  time — only  from  six  to  twenty.  The 
eruption  occupies  usually  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  back;  but  is 
Bonietimea  present  on  the  extremities,  and  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  so  thickly  seated  that  scarcely  an  interval  of  normal  cuti- 
cle  is   left   between.     Tais  successive  daily  eruption  of  a  few 

SMALL,  VERY  SLIOHTLY  ELEVATED,  ROSE-COLORED  SPOT?,  DISAPPEAR- 
INQ  ON  PRE8SDRE,  EACH  SPOT  CONTINUING  VISIBLE  FOR  THREE  OR  FOUR 
DAYS  ONLY,  18  PECULIAR  TO  AND  ABSOLUTELY  DIAGSO.HTIC  OF  TVPUOID 
FEVER.f 


[■  Tbniigh  tliu  nbundttncc  snil  pcreielcnce  of  the  eruplion  hAVe  no  rp.lation  to  Ihe 
■everity  of  thp  ntlnok,  ytt  when  it  rcnppeBra  in  succeBaive  crops,  sn  ngymvatioD  of 
the  gencrnl  ^yniploms  will  b(^  noticed  with  aai^h  recurrence,] 

[f  Though  fnr  from  contealing  the  Bemeiolngical  value  of  the  papillary  roao 
eruplion  in  typhoid  fuver  thcrD  is  no  doubt  that  it  in  often  wanting.  In  70 
eaocB  Chombl  found  it  nbscnt  in  10,  though  carefully  louking  for  it  in  overy  stHge. 
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The  eruption  is,  however,  often  so  Bcanty  that  the  physician 
mny  jnstly  hesitate  for  a  day  or  two  to  make  a  diaguoeis.  The  tirst 
crop  of  the  eruption  is  rarely  quite  decisive ;  but  as  soon  as  succes- 
sive crops,  even  of  two  or  three  spots  each,  appear,  all  doubt  is  re- 
moved, Wben  the  eruption  is  scanty,  it  is  advisable  to  surround 
each  indi^'idual  sjiot  with  an  iuk  Hue,  in  such  a  way  as  to  dietin- 
guish  accurattly  the  period  of  its  appearuuce  (W.  T.  Gaihbner). 
It  ia  the  occurrence  of  tliis  erujitiou  which  clenches  the  diagnosis; 
auil  which  becomes  absolute,  as  regards  typhoid  fever,  wlien,  in  a 
febrile  disease  attended  by  diarrha-a,  or  simply  looseness,  unequivo- 
cal rose  spots  appear  on  the  sixth  or  eighth  day.  If  they  do  not 
appear,  then  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  till  the 
case  has  been  walcbiil  for  several  days,  and  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  history  of  the  illness  has  been  fully  and  carefully  studied. 
In  children  between  one  and  /rVf  yeai-s  of  age,  the  phenomena  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  easily  observed  as  in  adults. 

[A  miliary  eruption  frequently  appears  in  t\-phoid  fever,  from 
the  lltb  to  the  20th  day,  consisting  of  groups  of  small,  transparent, 
prominent  vesicles,  like  congealed  tears  (eudamina);  its  site  is  the 
front  of  the  neck,  epigastrium,  chest,  bend  of  thighs,  and  anterior 
part  of  armpits;  hut  it  may  extend  over  the  trunk  and  extremities. 
It  must  be  looked  for  sidewise  and  very  near.  Its  rtia^ostic  value 
is  slight,  as  it  is  to  be  found  quite  as  often  in  acute  rheumatism, 
pyemia,  puerperal  fever,  &c. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with,  in  typhoid  fever,  clear,  pale-bine,  or 
slaty-cniored  oval  spots  (PiEDAfJNEi,,  Forget,  Pavost),  like  partially 
fctTaced  ink-staius  (t/u-lus  mnM-eif,  Iwhcs  (Ttnurf,  Inches  lilcicalres),  not 
prominent,  eometimeB  even  apparently  slightly  depressed,  ntiae- 
eompanied  with  itching,  and  not  affected  by  pressure.  They  form 
and  disappear  slowly,  last  for  some  time,  fading  one  day,  and  deep- 
ening the  next;  few  iu  number,  from  four  to  ten;  and  found  on  the 
abdomen.  Tipper  part  of  tliighs,  base  of  thorax,  and  rarely  on  the 
extremities.  The  time  of  their  appearance  is  vaiiable,  being  some- 
times as  early  as  the  first  week.  They  wonid  seera  to  be  more 
common  in  some  epidemics  than  othei^s,  Sinne  obseri-ers  have  re- 
garded them  as  a  species  of  ecchymosis,  and  the  first  stage  of  pe- 
techite,  and  connected  with  the  blood  lesion;  but  one  of  many 


In  70  cuis  obaprved  by  Plikt,  tbe  eruption  eiistod  in  49,  and  he  found  the  propor- 
Ijon  vnritid  in  diSurent  ypan.  In  fume  cpidpinioi  they  nrv  commcin.  in  ul1)pri>  rare, 
or  wNntiiig.  TroObssau  bUU'S  tliat  ihi'y  liove  ni-ver  been  observed  in  iitiy  epidemic 
of  tj'phuid  fev.T  ii]  Tiiuniim!  (Fmnee).  Kaclk"  Iwlipvef  iintipIiUigiflii"  tri'»triient 
nt  the  outset  of  the  dis'irdcr  preTent*  their  develnpnienl,  Hnd  "talea  ll>ii',  for  lhi« 
trtutia,  tliey  Br<3  rtraly  met  witb  in  the  wards  of  Dr.  BoniLLABD  in  U  Cb>rit*  at 
Fnri*.] 
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olyections  to  this  view  is  thai  wlien  proeent  it  is  constantly  in  light 
cases.  Tliougli.it  is  believed,  peculiar  to  tviilioid  fever,  their  rarity 
takt-B  from  tlicir  riin^noatie  importaiu'c] 

It  lias  lieen  imw  i-learly  established  that  tj-phoi(l  fever  is  by  no 
nicana  an  iinfreqiient  illness  amongst  children.  [It  occurs  some- 
times epidomioHlly,  This  hiis  been  noticed  at  the  ChiUlreu'e  Uos- 
jiital  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  RilHet  saw  an  e|>ideniic  typhoid  fever  in  a 
small  village,  near  Geneva  (Switzerland),  which  attacked  children 
only,]  Buys  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  attack  than  girls.  [Of  121 
cases  recorded  by  Rilliet  und  Bartuez,  81  were  boys  and  31  were 
giria;  and  of  121  observed  by  Taupin,  86  were  boys  and  36  girl^^.] 
It  is  most  frequent  between  six  and  clcvi-n  years  of  age ;  and  from 
five  to  nine  seems  the  period  of  greato^l  liability.  Its  occurrence  is 
I'aie  during  the  lirst  years  of  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  record  at 
the  following  very  early  ages:  namely,  between  two  and  three 
months;  three  mouths;  six  months:  seven,  ten,  and  thirteen  mouths 
(WcNDKRUcu,  IIksnig,  Fhiedricu,  IIilliet).  The  authorof  a  very 
interesting  review  on  the  t_^-]ihoid  fever  of  children  in  the  British  nnd 
Fori:ii/7i  Mcdifo-C/iirurt/ictd  MiTiem  for  July,  1858,  p.  161,  mentions,  in 
his  own  experience,  the  oceurreaco  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  girl  one 
year  and  seven  months  old :  and  also  in  a  boy  two  years  of  age. 

The  chief  symjitoms  of  tvjdioid  fever  in  the  child  are, — [cpis- 
tnxis],  splenic  enlargement,  diarrh{pii,  meteorism,  gurgling  in  the 
course  of  the  colon;  associated  with  pyrexia,  quickened  respira- 
'tiou,  bronchial  catarrh,  delirium,  somnolency.  [The  tongue, 
though  dry,  is  rarely  fissured  or  cracked;  retention  of  urine  is 
very  rare;  vomiting,  particularly  at  the  outset,  is  frequent.  Peri- 
toneal perforation,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  gangrene  of  the  in- 
testines, seldom  hajipt-n;  otitis  is  common.]  The  eruption  already 
deseribed,  and  sndamiaa,  are  nearly  constant  in  children  after  five 
years  of  age.  The  rose-colored  spots  are  especially  frequent  on  the 
back  and  the  extremities,  so  that,  if  the  abdomen  and  chest  only 
are  examined,  their  presence  may  often  not  be  apparent. 

The  Temperature  during  Typhoid  or  Intestinal  Fever — Wunderlich 
has  giveu  a  summary  of  results  derived  from  the  observation  of 
700  oases  of  tyjihciid  fever,  investigated  therm ometrically  {Arch. 
der  Heillc,  vol.  li,  1861,  p.  433;  also,  Etlin.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.,  18G2, 
p.  465). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  typical,  and  the  type  is  characteris- 
tic; and  when  irregular  cases  occur,  irregularity  may  in  general  be 
traced  to  a  special  cause.  The  mode  of  accession  is  pretty  nearly 
tlie  same  as  in  much  more  severe  cases.  Increase  of  temperalui'o 
in  the  eveuiug  and  remissions  in.  the  morning  follow  one  another 
for  about  three  ilays,  the  temperature  every  morning  and  every 
evening  being  about  2.2°  Fahr.   higher  than  on   the   preceding 
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morning  and  evening,  while  the  morning  temperature  is  generally 
about  I.l"  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  evening;  or,  according 
to  the  followiiig  formula: 

Firsl  datj,  morning,  98.5°;  evening,  100.5°:  second  day,  morning, 
89.5°;  evening,  101.5°:  Mtn/ t^ti^,  morning,  100.5°;  evening,  102.5°: 
fourth  dai/,  morning,  101.5°;  evening,  104°.  In  the  aeeond  half  of 
the  week  the  evening  ternpeniture  is  from  103°  to  104°, — the  morre- 
ing  temperature  ahout  a  degree  lower.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
daj  the  fas'tigium  or  height  of  the  fever  is  attained,  when  the  tem- 
perature in  the  evening  amounts  at  least  to  103.5°  Fidir.  From 
that  time  onwards  the  fever  proceeds  in  regular  stages  of  weekly 
and  half-weekly  periods.  AVhen  the  temperature  on  the  first  or 
second  day  reaches  to  104°,  or  where  in  a  child  or  in  an  adult  the 
evening  temperature  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  daj's  does  not 
rise  to  103°,  where,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  week  tliere  is 
considerable  abatement  of  the  evening  temperature,  we  have  in 
ench  cases  certainly  Jiol  (o  do  wilh  typhoid  fever ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  diaeaHG  may  always  be  recognized  when  there  is  in  the  evening 
lioura  a  persistent  elevation  of  temperature.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  first  week  both  mild  and  severe  cases  follow  the  same 
course,  so  that,  for  the  purposes  of  prognosis,  the  determination  of 
temperature  is  of  little  consequence  during  the  first  week.  In  the 
second  week  typhoid  fever  may  te  excluded  witli  the  greatest 
probability,  if  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  days  the  tempera- 
ture ia  below  103°.  Such  a  temperature  ia  rarely  met  with  at  this 
period  in  any  other  disease,  and  where  it  occurs  uuequivoeai  symp- 
toms will  certainly  he  preaent.  It  is  only  in  the  maxima  of  the 
temperuture  that  sometimes  a  difference  is  visible  between  very  mild 
and  very  severe  attacks.  In  the  mild  cases  there  is  now  and  then 
a  large  decrease  of  temperature  observable  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  week — namely,  ft'om  105.8°  to  perhaps  102.5°.  At  the  begin- 
■naig  <f  the  sa-ond  trtcA-,  or  at  the  latest  during  its  second  lialf,  se\Tre 
and  mild  cases  diverge  so*  unmistakably  that  the  courEte  at  that 
period  is  decisive  aa  regards  what  the  future  progress  will  be.  A 
favorable  course  during  the  second  week  permits  us  to  anticipate  a 
favorable  termination  of  the  diae.ise.  In  mild  cases  (analogous  to 
those  of  modified  smaJI-po.x),  although  the  evening  temperature 
may  reach  103°,  and  even  exceed  104°,  considerable  abatements 
(1°  to  2°)  take  place  during  the  morning,  which  become  more  and 
more  obvious  towarda  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Such  mild 
coses  progress  favorably  when  the  exacerbations  do  not  begin  he- 
fore  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ao  that  before  midnight  an  abate- 
ment takes  place;  when  these  conditions  remain  daily  the  same,  or 
when  a  diminution  of  temperature  shows  itself,  although  not  more 
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than  half  a  degree ;  and,  lastly,  when  there  is  an  abatement  on  the 

eleventh;  twelfth,  and  fourteenth  days. 
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A  retanlation  of  pecoTenr  until  at  least  the  fonnh  week  is  to  he 
anticipated  when  in  the  second  week  the  moming  tem[>eratare  is 
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above  103*  and  the  eveuing  aliove  104.5°  ;  when  the  exacerbationa 
occur  early  in  the  forenoon  and  remain  after  midnight;  and,  lastly, 
when  a  lall  in  temperature  about  the  middle  of  the  week  does  not 
take  [I  lace. 

A  permanent  temperature  of  104°  is  ai)  unfavorable  sign — bo 
also  is  an  elevation  of  the  morning  above  the  evenine;  temjieratures. 
A  severe  form  of  tlie  tliacaae  ia  to  be  expected  when  the  morning 
temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  is  above  104°,  and 
when  the  evening  reaches  nearly  106° ;  and  when  towards  the  end 
of  the  week  a  rise  still  takes  place.  The  most  uufavorabJe  cases 
are  those  where,  in  addition  to  these  unfavourable  conditions,  oscil- 
lations are  added,  even  if  tEese  consist  in  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature. 

/«  l/ie  th'rd  week  the  patient  enters  upon  tliose  highly  characti?ristic 
quotidian  vacillations  of  4°,  6°,  and  even  more  degrees  Fahr.,  be- 
tween the  moruiiig  and  the  evening  tempi^raturea.  If  the  case  is 
mild,  the  evening  exiioerbatious  gradually  decrease  in  intensity,  and 
the  morning  temperature  is  regularly  at  Urst  fj-om  3°  to  4°  below 
the  evening.  The  fever  ceases  in  the  course  of  the  week,  the  tem- 
perature reaching  its  natural  standard,  and  convaleacence  com- 
mences, as  a  rule,  sometimes  in  the  third  week,  generally  in  the 
fourth  week,  or  at  the  latest  iu  tiie  tifth  week. 

In  severe  cases  the  characteristics  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the 
third  week  already  commence  iu  the  second.  The  temperature  in 
the  mornings  is  high  (104°  Fahr.  and  more),  and  differs  but  little 
from  that  iu  the  eveuiug;  or  even  that  high  temperature  increases 
in  the  afternoon  aud  evening  to  a  still  higher  degree.  Iu  this  it 
difiers  from  a  remission  of  the  fever  iu  a  mild  case,  inasmuch  as  in 
remissions  the  heat  in  the  mornings  sinks  below  the  average  degi'ce 
of  temperature  iu  typhoid  cases — ;'.  e.,  below  103.3°  Fahr.  to  104° 
Fahr.  In  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  always 
remains  above  the  averiige  degree,  and  rises  still  higher  in  the 
evening.  Keal  remissions  in  such  cases  are  not  met  with  during  the 
whole  of  the  second  and  third  weeks;  but  when  the  case  is  favor- 
able, although  severe,  the  temperature  is  about  a  degi'ee  lower  than 
in  the  second  week,  and  the  remissions  do  not  take  place  till  the 
fou  rth  week ;  and  if  the  temperature  remains  as  high,  or  rises  higher 
than  it  was  lu  the  second  week,  the  reuiisaions  do  not  occur  till  the 
titlh  week,  and  irregularities  in  the  ranges  of  temperature  always 
render  the  prognosis  doubtful. 

So  late  as  Ifte  fourth  week  the  evening  temperatures  are  still  high, 

and  they  decrease  very  gradually  even  iu  favorable  cases.     Towards 

the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  or  in  the  fifth  week,  or  even  so  late  as 

the  sixth  week,  the  great  and  hicrcasiug  remissions  commence — a 
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period  *t  whM^  rMnamm  aAe 
eon^iGcatiocu  and  lisBgen  are 

lis  eowipfti  iliiJMi  aiwiirflj  Bafce  thA  afpemnnc*  about  Ae 
third  week,  and  thicataa  or  tend  to  a  Alal  end  op  to  tbe  veir  be- 
fpan'ing  of  coBTuhitetK.  Id  tbe  mild  trpes  the  gn>«rthi»  in  the 
**■*— ■*"■'  gtaoda  are  bo  dosbt  aich  as  aiv  e&waaied  b;  mere  nip- 
tBW  nt  tbe  Twielta,  wbid  riniplT  heal  witbiMt  oleentiaa.  The 
Mxere  cases  owe  their  serqitr  panlT  to  the  more  extennve  growth 
of  uew  material  in  tbe  Teneles  of  P<^^t  gfawds,  partlj  to  the  mode 
of  eltouiiation  <rf'  that  materUl ;  the  heali^  of  tbe  parts  being  ac- 
«i^qiJiibed  under  great  excitcineiit  of  vascular  leaclioa,  renewed 
t^peffBtma,  dongfain^  soAening.  aodlbtal  eieatrization. 

Cases  intermediale  in  Mrvritr  betireeD  the  mild  and  severe  cases 
just  described  are  not  nnfre^fiientlj  nun  with.  Many  of  ihem,  t,\- 
thoo^  they  show  a  cotme  more  or  le^  irregular,  nevertheless  follow 
a  prettjr  dearly  defined  tjpe  as  to  variation?  of  temperatare,  and  are 
citable  of  clinical  recogDttioo.  There  are  ^11  considerable  evening 
exacerbatioDi  during  the  second  week,  vet  with  a  lendenev  to  abate- 
ments in  tbe  mmnings.  Paring  the  third  week  great  vseillations 
between  Dioroing  aud  evening  temperature  continue,  and  some- 
times also  between  single  daysi.  Daring  the  foa  rib  or  HlUi  week 
the  normal  temperature  is  reached  in  the  morning;  but  it  10  only 
in  the  fiWi  or  sixtb  week  that  the  temyierature  becomes  permatiently 
normal — tbe  evening  temperature  showing  a  complete  treeilom  from 
fever — eo  that  the  itegiuning  of  convalescence  can  only  be  established 
with  certainly  by  the  use  of  the  tbermoraeter, 

lu  t}ie  majority  of  ca«es  of  typhoid  fever,  severe  as  well  as  mildf 
a  peculiar  periodicity-  of  weeks  and  half  weeks  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Each  week  shows  a  distiucl  character,  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  a  graphic  representation.  On  the  first  and  tai*t  days  of  each  week 
changes  generally  lake  place  which  are  either  temporary  changes, 
or  coiitimie  till  tli>_'  fi-ver  Bubsiiles. 

Daration  of  Attack  andthe  Hodeof  Secovery,  or  tbe  transition  into 
the  feverless  state,  is  peculiar  and  characteriatic  of  enteric  fever. 
With  rare  exeeplinns,  the  defervescence  is  a  remittent  one.  Tbe 
great  vacillatiunfl  between  morning  and  evening  recur  for  a  longer 
OP  shorter  inler\*al.  For  weeks  the  evening  temperature  may 
amount  to  104°  Fahr.  or  more,  whilst  in  the  morning  tbe  patient  is 
quite  free  from  fever.  At  the  same  time  tbe  transition  into  the 
feverlcas  condition  may  follow  different  courses.  Tbe  remisstous 
may  either  become  longer  and  longer — the  morning  temperature 
decn-using  ami  the  evening  remaining  stationary ;  or  after  some 
time  the  remissions  may  become  shorter  and  aliorter — tbe  evening 
temperature,  together  with  the  morning  temperature,  gradually 
descending.     Again,  the  differeuces  betweeu  thu  monuug  aud  the 
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evening  temperatures  may  remain  nearly  the  same,  while  a  relative 
decrease  takes  place  at  both  periods  ;  or  the  fever  shows  a  sudden 
transition  into  the  remissions  with  low  temperatures — changes  which 
generally  correspond  with  the  commencement  of  weeks.  The  period 
of  development  of  the  disease  occupies  two  weeks,  or  a,  week  and  a 
half  in  slight  eases;  in  severe  cases  it  may  occupy  two  and  a  lialf 
to  three  weeks.  The  initial  stage  (that  is,  the  period  wheu  the 
growth  of  material  in  Peyer'a  patches  takes  place)  lasts  ahout  half 
a  week.  The  remuval  or  elimination  of  the  growth  may  take  place 
in  a  week;  hut  the  process  may  extend  over  several  weeks.  In 
mild  cases  the  disease  continues  at  its  height  for  only  a  week  or  a 
week  and  a  half, — rarely  for  two  weeks;  so  that  the  whole  duration 
of  a  mild  case  of  typhoid  fever  extends  from  eleven  to  eighteen 
days.  The  period  of  convalescence  occupies  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
The  whole  disease,  therefore,  in  mild  cases,  may  he  gone  through 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks, — rarely  in  two  weeks  and  a  half. 

In  severe  cases,  the  disease  continues  at  its  height  lor  from  two 
weeks  and  a  half  to  three  weeks  and  a  half.  Then  an  undecided 
period  of  irregular  duration  succeeds;  after  which  decided  ahate- 
ment  is  estahhshed,  the  defervescence  occupying  a  week,  followed 
by  another  week  of  convalescence.  Consequently,  the  whole  disease 
extenJs  from  four  and  a  half  to  ten  weeka,  or  even  longer.  Re- 
gardkig  the  mean  duration  of  illness  in  li/plwid  fever,  consitlerahle 
differences  of  statement  are  to  be  found — a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  pathognomonic 
lesions  of  this  form  of  fever  are  recognized  as  influencing  the 
duration  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Shattuck  assigns  t bo  mean  duration  of  typhoid 
fever  to  be 22  to  24  days. 

The  moan  duration  of  the  Parisian  cases  of  1839— 10 

were 19.6    " 

Dr.  Jackson's  experience  in  America  gives  .        ,  22      " 

Dr.  Jeiiner's  experience  in  London  leads  bim  to 
give 21  to  .W      " 

Dr.Murcbison 24.6    " 

The  mean  of  these  varied  statements  gives  nearly  twenty-three  days. 
It  is  now  well  known  that,  during  the  progress  of  this  form  of 
fever,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  development  of  new  material  in 
the  individual  gland-vesicles  of  the  intestine,  and  consequently  a 
succeaaion  of  retrograde  metamorphoeea;  so  that,  in  many  extreme 
cases  of  lyphoid  fever,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  the  malady  pro- 
lunged  throughout  a  course  nearly  double  as  long  as  that  of  ti/phus; 
and  that,  undoubtedly,  the  influence  of  the  secondary  local  lesions 
of  typhoid  fever  is  great  in  protracting  the  disease.     Thus  it  ia  that 
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a  very  iiidefiaite  idea  of  its  duration  prevaila;  and,  as  Dr.  Jenner 
has  shown,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  when  the  orig- 
inal fever  ceases;  after  which,  wc  are  to  consider  the  subneqnent 
symptrims  as  due  to  the  eft'ecta  produced  by  the  local  lesions. 

As  long  as  fresh  eruption  coutiuues  to  appear,  the  fever  cannot 
be  Ffgarded  as  having  terminated;  and,  except  in  cases  of  relapse, 
fresh  spots  never  appear  after  the  thirtietli  day  (Jenner),  or  thirty- 
fift;h  day  (Mckchxsun). 

True  relapses  are  oecasionally  observed.  They  oeeur  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  convalesceuce  from  the  first  attaek.  and 
are  marked  by  a  return  of  ail  the  former  symptoms;  while  the 
duration  of  the  attack  is  usually  shorter  than  that  of  tlie  first;  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Murchisou,  it  is  more  severe.  Such 
relapses  are  most  common  in  autumn. 

Ill  particular  cases  following  a  spontaneous  course,  and  still  more 
in  cases  treatud  with  calomel,  a  considerable  shortening  of  the 
whole  febrile  period  will  not  only  be  observed,  but  some  peculiar 
modes  of  defervescence  will  occur.  The  temperature  is  reduced 
where  calomel  acts  beneficially;  and  the  beneficial  remission  is 
persistent. 

The  influence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  reducing  tem- 
perature has  been  also  well  shown  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Parkes.  It  occurred  in  a  femnle  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Diar- 
rhoea was  considerable;  and  blood  was  largelj'  passed  in  fluid  stools 
the  night  before  the  seveuteenth  day  of  the  fever.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  day  the  temperature  was  as  low  as  93°  Fabr., 
rising  in  the  evening  to  about  101°  Fabr.  After  the  eighteenth 
day  diarrhtea  ceased;  but  the  differences  between  the  morning  and 
evening  temperatures  continued  to  be  very  great;  and  it  wsls  not 
till  the  twenty-sixth  day  that  these  differences  began  to  grow  less 
and  less. 

The  approach  of  death  is  indicated  by  a  permanent  or  persistent 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  morning  (aa  lagh  as  106°);  by  a 
sudden  rise  to  108°,  or  even  higher;  and  more  seldom  to  a  depres- 
sion below  9.S°. 

Condition  of  the  Urine  in  Typhoid  Fever. — ^It  is  not  till  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  fever  that  the  urine  assumes  any  special  charac- 
ters.    It  is  peculiar  in  the  following  respects : 

L  As  U)  normal  constituents  :  (1.)  The  loater  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, generally  about  one-baif,  or  even  to  one-fourth  or  one-sixth. 
This  lessening  of  the  water  is  most  marked  during  the  first  week ; 
it  then  begins  to  increase  gradually  during  the  second  and  third 
veeks  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  in  favorable  cases,  it  has 
reached  its  normal  standard,  (2.)  The  tchok  amount  of  the  urine 
does  not  seem  to  stjind  in  any  close  relation  to  the  febrile  heat; 
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but  when  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  permaneiitlj,  the  urine 
inoreasea  at  ouee,  or  v*ry  soon  aft-cr.  (3.)  The  specific  gravily  of  the 
urine  is  high  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  urine  ia  scanty;  and  at 
convalescence  the  specific  gravity  diminishes,  sometimes  before  the 
amount  of  water  increases  ;  i.  e.,  at  convalescence  the  lessening  of 
the  solids  of  the  urine  is  often  prior  to  the  increase  in  the  water. 
(4.)  T}ie  urea}  as  a  rule,  seems  to  be  augmented,  during  the  fcbrilo 
period,  above  the  physiological  standard  proper  to  the  individual ; 
and  it  sinks  again  below  tliia  standard  during  convalescence.  The 
amount  of  increase  varies.  Vogel  has  noted  78  gninimea,  or  1200 
grains,  in  24  hours;  while  Parker  has  noted  57  grammes,  or  880 
grains,  in  that  time.  In  moat  of  the  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Parkes 
the  average  increase  has  been  about  one-fifth  above  the  pbyaiologi- 
eal  standard  proper  to  the  individual ;  and  the  augmentation  is 
most  marked  in  the  first  week,  when  the  water  and  the  chloride  of 
sodium  are  at  the  lowest  point;  and  if  the  fever  be  continued 
beyond  the  tliird  or  fourth  week,  the  urea  keeps  up  in  amount. 
The  relation  of  urea  to  temperature  is  yet  uncertain,  (5.)  The 
chhriife  of  siniium  is  diminished  (indetinitely);  the  cause  of  the  dim- 
inution being  in  part  due  to  the  lessened  ingress  of  this  substance 
on  account  of  spare  diet;  or  due  to  the  elimination  of  large  tpian- 
tities  of  it  with  the  stools  or  the  sweat.  (6.)  The  uric  acid  is  uni- 
fonnly  increased  in  amount ;  and  it  ia  relatively  greater  than  that 
of  the  urea.  It  is  often  doubled  in  amount;  and  the  increase  pro- 
gresaea  up  to  the  fourteenth  day,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest.  It  then 
diminishes  to  the  twentj'-iirat  or  twenty -eighth  day;  and  during 
convalescence  falls  below  the  normal  amount.  Spontaneous  de- 
posits of  urates  occur  very  frequently ;  and  when  there  ia  no  such 
deposit  it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  drop  of  acid  ;  but  as  yet  the 
iact  has  no  particular  significance.  (7.)  Tlie  sulphuric  acid  and  phos- 
phoric acids  maintain  their  amounts  very  much  the  same  as  in 
health ;  and  sometimes  a  little  above  tliat;  and  seeing  that  much 
of  the  former  is  derived  from  food,  its  abundance  in  typhoid  fever 
would  indicate  active  tissue- change,  when  little  or  no  food  is  being 
taken.  (8.)  I'he  pif/tnmt  at  first  is  sometimes  enormously  increased, 
measured  after  Vogel's  method  (by  comparison  with  a  scale  of 
colors).  It  has  sometimes  amounted  to  80  or  100  in  24  hours,  the 
normal  amount  being  -3  to  6  {Vouel).  Tliia,  Dr.  Parkea  says,  is  to 
be  referred  to  increased  diwintegratinn  of  blood-cells;  it  is  there- 
fore much  more  highly  colored  than  the  mere  concentration  will 
account  for.  (9.)  The  oridUif  of  the  vriue  appears  always  great 
during  the  early  pL-riod,  simply  from  concentration  ;  but  by  neu- 
tralization with  an  alkali  it  is  found  actually  to  be  below  the  average 
by  one-fifth,  or  even  by  one-fourth.  During  the  third  week  tho 
acidi^'  still  continues  to  lessen  ;  and  ultimately  the  urine  may  even 
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become  alknline  from  fixed  alkali.  It  may  also  beeomp  alkali 
from  ureal  decomposition,  soon  after  being  passed.  Therefore  it 
is  Decpsaary,  in  all  obeervations  on  this  point,  to  diatinguieh  care- 
fully between  the  alkalinity  due  to  tixed  alkali  and  that  due  to 
ammonia. 

n.  Ab  to  abnormal  couetitueiits:  (1.)  Albumen  occurred  in  3S.3 
per  cout.  of  the  caaes  examined  by  Dr.  Parkes.  In  23  per  cent,  of 
these  eases  it  was  temporary,  aud  entirely  disappeared  before  the 
patients  left  the  hospital.  In  the  other  caaes  it  was  permanent; 
and  ill  one  of  these  a  very  profound  kidney  le.sion  which  had  not 
previously  existed  was  immediately  excited  by  the  fever.  (2.) 
Renal  epithelium,  castB,  and  blood  are  aometimeB  seen  in  the  cases 
with  temporary  alhumiuuria — the  blood  generally  in  microscopic 
quantities;  although  in  bad  cases  it  may  be  greater  iu  amount. 
IXiferent  phenomena  in  the  cnurse  of  typhoid  fever  variously  atFeet 
the  urine.  The  etleot  of  diarrhcea  is  to  diminish  both  water  and 
solids,  the  chloride  of  sodium  eBpeciallj.  Xon-excretion  of  urea, 
or  deficiency  iu  its  solid  matterg,  often  coineides  with  the  putrid, 
adynamic,  or  profound  "  tj-phoid"  state,  and  with  a^quptoms  which 
imply  more  or  less  blood  poisoning  from  retention.  Local  lesion 
in  the  kidney  may  lead  to  this,  or,  from  failing  circulation,  less 
blood  may  pans  through  the  renal  vessels,  or  there  may  be,  as  Dr. 
Parkea  suggests,  some  special  condition  or  combiuation  of  urea 
which  hinders  transudation.  Such  non-excretion  is  most  apt  to 
supervene  during  the  third  or  fourth  week,  when  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  is  over,  and  when  the  growths  in  Peyer's  glands,  and  in 
the  uieBenteric  glands,  are  softening,  when  the  secondary  blood  poi- 
soning occurs,  and  when  the  heart's  action  tends  moat  to  fail. 

Judging  from  the  urine  alone,  the  febrile  action  appears  strongest 
in  the  first  week  of  enteric  or  intoatinal  fever  (typhoid)  although 
the  temperature  is  highest  in  the  second  and  commencement  of  the 
third  week. 

The  prognosis  in  severe  typhoid  fever  appears  to  be  more  fa- 
vorable iu  proportion  to  the  free  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
(Parkes).  The  excretion  of  those  effete  products  is  a  most  neeea. 
sary  point;  tor  there  is  more  danger /n.  thdr  n-lcntion  than  in  any 
amount  of  fever  and /or/nrtft'ow  of  them  tcith  eUmmalion.  The  greater 
the  excretion  in  typhoid  fever  the  better ;  and  as  long  as  500  to  700 
grains  of*  urea  in  men,  or  300  to  500  in  women,  are  being  passed  iii 
each  twenty-four  hours,  the  progress  so  far  is  favorable.  But  when- 
ever, while  the  fever  continues,  the  urea  falls  much  below  these 
amounts,  we  may  anticipate  a  low  typhoid  condition,  or  some  \ocsi\ 
iudammation,  as  pleurisy,  which  may  relieve  the  blood  for  a  time 
from  some  of  the  effete  products,  but  which  at  the  same  lime  may 
kill  the  patient. 
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The  existence  of  elight  albuminuria  or  hKinaturia  ie  not  of  itself 
unfavoraljle ;  but  if  either  be  in  large  amount,  or  if  there  be  exfolia- 
tion of  epithelium  or  renai  cylindera  present  in  the  urine,  retention 
of  urea  and  ita  eousefjuences  may  be  expected, 

Horbid  Anatomy  of  the  Lesious  in  Typhoid  Fever,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Phenomena  and  Progress  of  the  Disease. — Tbe  abdominal  c-om- 
plieatiouB  of  typhoid  fevt-r,  iis  tliey  are  suinetimea  culled,  are  muinly 
due  to  lesions  of  the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands  of  Peyer,  and  to 
eulargement  of  the  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands.  This  lesion  in 
the  ileum  is  especially  recognized  as  the  " anatomical  sign"  of 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  age  of  typhoid  fever  patients,  that  the  solitai'y 
vesicles  and  the  aggregate  glands  of  Peyer  are  known  to  bo  most 
fully  developed  and  most  active  in  youtli,  up  to  the  age  of  early 
manhood;  after  that  time  they  begin  to  disappear,  and  are  obviously 
less  active  in  the  udult  after  thirty  years  of  age.  Structure  and 
function  seem  to  be  alike  impaired  by  age,  till  at  length,  after  forty 
or  forty-five  years,  traces  only  of  their  existence  are  apparent,  or 
they  have  altogether  disappeared.  The  gland  substance  (whose 
structure  has  been  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson, 
Kiilliker,  and  Boehm)  no  longer  exists;  and  the  places  where  tlie 
patches  of  Peyer  once  were,  may  be  detected  only  after  careful  ex- 
amination,— a  mark  of  varied  form  and  character  being  all  that 
indicates  the  place  of  the  patch.  There  is  therefore  a  good  anatom- 
ical reason  why  typhoid  lesions  are  rarely  found  after  liflj'  years  of 
age,  and  seldom  after  forty.  Dr.  Jenner  records  only  three  cases 
Iteyond  tifty — namely,  one  at  lifty-one  and  two  at  fifty-five.  Dr. 
Wood  has  obsei-ved  oue  case  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Dr.  Mur- 
chison  notes  two  cases  above  sixty-five,  and  refers  to  five  other 
cases  between  sixty  and  seventy -five,  related  by  MM.  Lombard  and 
Gendrou.  Dr.  Wilks  refers  to  the  ease  of  a  woman  aged  seventy, 
of  very  doubtful  history  [Palh.  Society,  IRfil).  These  exceptional 
cases  are  explicable  when  it  is  known  that  the  existence  and  func- 
tional activity  of  these  glands  are  sometimes  prolonged  for  an  in- 
definite term  of  years  beyond  the  usual  period  of  their  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  childhood  and  early  life  that  these  glands 
are  most  obvious,  and  their  functional  activity  the  greatest;  and 
therefore  it  is  extremely  significant  to  find  that  "more  than  one- 
half  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  necur  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age;  and  in  very  early  life  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
typhoid  would  be  greater  were  it  imt  that  many  childreu  laboring 
under  this  disease  are  described  as  coses  of  'hifanUle  Hemilient 
Fever"'  (Murchison), 

The  following  records  with  regard  to  the  age  of  typhoid  fever 
patients,  collected  by  Dr.  Murchieon,  demonstrate  these  points: 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CASES  OF  TTPHOID  FEVER  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

tinder  Ten  Teara, 8.04 

"       Fifteen  Teara, 2IJ.14 

From  FifU'pn  to  Twenty-flveTe«w 52.08 

Twenty-tlvB  Tears  and  ujiwarda, 27,76 

Thirty  "  " 14.22 

Porly  "  " 6,19 

Fifty  ■'  " 1.40 

Sixty  "  •' 0.5 

The  average  age  of  t3'phoid  fever  cases  is  21 J ;  and  the  fever  is 
pre-einineiitly  a  disease  of  cbildLood  and  adolescence. 

Lesiona  in  Typhoid  Fever.~Of  these  the  moat  noticeable  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  intestiues,  and  may  be  considered   in  the  followiug 

fltagce : 

I.  A  generally  congested  state  of  the  mucous  memhmne  of  the  ititestines, 
especioUg  ezjiresscd  in  the  vicmtig  of  the  solllarg  gUiiids,  which  are  sur- 
rounded hg  mscular  rings,  and  clustered  groups  of  vesicular  glands  which 
ctatstitute  Pegtr's paivlte~i.*  This  vascularity  eeems  to  be  very  gene- 
ral, involving  more  or  loss  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     SynsationB 


*  Thu  following  tniiulnr  *tnleineiit  of  ihp  nnalomical  forma  of  the  glands  wiiich 
oompu!!!!  the  Bubslnnpi'  of  the  mucous  mcnihrone  of  the  nliiiientary  taiiu\  h  niuiuly 
conili'nfi-d  froni  a  careful  dpHpripli«n  of  them  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  Profweor  of 
Anatomy  in  Gluxgow,  published  in  Goodtir'e  A»naU  of  Anaiomg,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  and 
from  the  dcscriptionn  of  Ktilliker.  Thi'  uouiynolaturo  in  di'Buile,  and  distinctive  of 
the  Torioiis  fmriiis  of  ihe  glunda ;  nnd  it  will  by  Hdhorod  to  in  nil  the  future  deecrip- 
tiona  of  l"«inns  of  the  nmt'.'ue  membrane  of  the  intettinos.  Miii'h  eonfusion  prevails 
fi-om  the  inditferent  ubb  of  the  terms  vesicle,  tubiile,  follicle,  &c.,  as  applied  to  tha 
mueou!)  gtatidfl  in  descriptions  of  the  lesions  in  dysentery  and  fevers ;  therefore  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  cxpluin  exactly,  at  the  outset,  the  nomendaturo  adopted  in 
the  text. 

I.  VEBiruLAH,  LEKTim.AR,  OR  PiMPLK-LiKB  Glandb— Usually  cli'spd. 

(ci.)  KoHtury — e.  p.,  in  Ihe  pnlutp,  buccal  membmne,  wsopbngua,  and  slomuch ;  also 
found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ^eat  gut,  and  scattered  more  near  the  surface  of  the 
■mall  gut. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  comparative  abundance  of  these  glands  in  n  healthy 
intestine;  nor  are  we  certain  whether  or  not  tbey  disnppear  after  n  certain  nge,  like 
the  Tesicles  which  eomfiose  Peyer's  patches.  Many  of  the  ao-cnlled  soliury  glanda 
seen  in  disease  may  be  in  ri-ality  new  forjnnlions.  At  all  cveiilf,  tbey  occur  in  much, 
greater  numbers  in  cerlain  diseafes  than  their  known  frequency  of  appearance  in  the 
healthy  intestine  would  lead  m  lo  ejpi^ct. 

(4.)  Clustered  in  groups^ — e.  g,.  Pevcr'n  pnluhen  of  glands  in  Ihe  ileum. 

II.  FoLUccLAB  Opeh  GLANt>B  OB  Ckyptb — A  transient  condition  of  the  vesicu- 
lar glands,  after  rupture  and  discbnrgo  of  iheir  oonteats — e.  g.,  great  gut  and 
itomacb. 

III.  Tfbdlar  Glands— Oi'cur  Tn  the  fmall  anil  largo  intestines,  tu  the  so-calted 
follicles  of  Lieherknhn;  and  in  Ihe  xtomach,  as  thi<  slontach  tubes. 

IV.  Racemosk  Glands — Consisting  of  tubes  with  simple  sacs  or  vesicles,  in 
cluKters  round  a  stalk  or  duct — i.  g.,  thu  cardiac  cesopbugeal  glands,  and  the  duodenal 
glands  of  Brunner. 
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of  heat  and  abdomiiiiil  distress  are  associated  with   this   niorhid 
state,  and  the  liaeaments  of  the  beJIy  are  obHterated. 

n.  Assoeiakd  with  this  conffcslion,  the  ghmiUvesi'-les  become  obviattsly 
prominmt.  Increased  growth  of  the  glaud-eells  occurs,  til!  the 
closed  sacs  of  the  glands  become  filled  up  with  crude  material. 
This  condition  is  somt'times  described  as  ijilumcscrncc  of  the  glands, 
and  with  the  congestion  just  noticed  constitutes  the  stage  of  "in- 
farctinv,"  as  described  by  the  older  authors.  Syruptoms  denoting 
intense  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane — catarrhal  and  (ftistric 
symptoms — prevail ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  genemlly  is  swollen 
and  turgid,  especially  the  villi  of  the  intestines,  which  are  particu- 
larly distinct,  imbedded  in  a  thick  layer  of  dirty-yellow  gelatinous 
mucus.  Although  these  conditions  seem  to  involve  the  whole  of 
the  mueoua  membrane  in  the  firat  instance,  yet  they  soon  begin  to 
be  more  expressed  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  small  gnt  than  in 
any  other  part.  Tlie  time  at  which  this  increase  of  cell-growth 
commences  in  these  glands  is  not  yet  well  defined  in  relation  to  the 
day  of  the  fever.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  occurs  within 
the  first  week;  but  it  maybe  later.  A  case  is  described  by  Dr. 
Sankey,  in  the  firat  volume  of  the  Patkohgical  Society's  Transactions, 
in  which  dissection  showed  the  growth  in  the  glands  as  early  as  the 
fifth  day.  The  bulging  of  the  patch  and  the  extent  of  intumes- 
cence vary- considerably  in  diflerent  patches;  and  simultaneously 
with  these  conditions  the  mesenteric  glands  begin  to  increase  in 
size.  Tliey,  too,  are  supplied  with  an  increased  quantity  of  biood, 
and  the  increased  tissue  of  the  gland  becomes  unusually  soft  and 
elastic. 

in.  A  mhsidence  of  the  general  congestion,  and  of  the.  generaU;/  turijid 
state  of  the  mucous  mmif/rane,  lakes  plai-e  after  the  </!emd-groirlb  has  beeji 
fiiUy  deeetnped.  Kevertheless,  the  growth  continues  actively,  and 
progresses  rapidly  till  the  patches  of  Peyer  become  so  thick  as  to 
be  elevated  three  or  four  lines  above  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  A  beautiful  vascular  halo  encin-les  them,  stopjiing 
short  at  their  margins;  and  a  contracted  border  surrounds  the  mar- 
gin of  the  patch,  which  gives  it  a  sessile  fungiform  aspect,  with  an 
umbilicated-like  depression  on  its  surface.  Growth  is  now  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  pressing  on  the  muscular  coat  below  and  the 
mucous  coat  above,  The  patches  assume  various  aspects  as  to 
color;  and,  when  vascular,  they  have  an  appearance  which  has  ac- 
quired for  them  the  description  of  being  like  "fleshy  lumps;"  their 
tawny  gray  color  showing  through  the  peritoneum  of  the  gut. 
Varicose  vessels  abound  in  the  vicinity, — a  fact  of  some  importjmce 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  thrombi,  and  which  may  lead 
to  hepatic  or  pulmonary  embolism.     The  specific  gravity  of  the 
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mucous  tisane  of  Payer's  patches  ie  obviously  changed  by  such  in- 
creased growth,  ranging  from  1.032  to  1,044. 

rV,  So/litimt)  of  the  eontenfs  of  the  tumid  gland-cells  aeems  to  be  tlie 
next  event  in  the  eeries,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  preliminary 
to  oue  or  other  of  the  following  results,  namely: 

V.  Condilions  uiaier  wfi/'cli  the  softened  coiHejits  of  the  glands  begin  to 
be  climmuleil.  This  elimination  He«nis  to  take  pliiee  in  one  or  other, 
or  in  each  of  the  three  following  ways;  conveying  out  of  the  body 
by  the  intestinal  disoharges  abundance  of  morbid  material,  pre- 
sumed, with  great  probability,  to  contain  tlie  specific  virus  of  the 
fever : 

1.  Elimination  without  ukeratiov — simplif  bg  the  rupture  of  Ike  hUlier- 
io  elosH gland-vesicles.  This  ie  the  usual  and  natural  way  in  wliich 
the  vesleles  of  Peyer's  patches  become  open  folHeles  in  the  course 
of  their  normal  physiologicsil  existence.  For  many  reasons  I  am 
induced  to  believe  tliat  thie  is  the  natural,  the  most  common  and 
the  most  frequent  mode  by  which  the  sotteued  new  growth  in  ty- 
phoid fever  is  got  rid  of — namely,  by  the  escape  of  the  softened  con- 
tents of  the  glands  through  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  vesicles  then  collapse,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  little  pits,  depressions,  or  foLJieles,  and  so  give  rise  \a  that  "  re- 
ticulated indistinctly  pitted  surface"  so  often  seen  after  all  evidence 
of  gland-struoture  has  disappeared.  This  view  is  also  consistent 
with  the  observation  of  Wedl,  when  he  says  that  "the  glands  in 
question  not  unfrequeutly  burst;  and  the  capsules  also  may  col- 
lapse, in  consequence  simply  of  absorption  of  their  contents. 
Owing  to  oue  or  other  of  these  occurrences,  the  Peyerian  patehes 
acquire  the  well-known  reticulated  aspect,  since  the  mucous  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  individual  capsules  assumes  the  form  of  a 
projecting  border;,  and  entire  patches  present  the  appearance  of  a 
tine  Bieve"  [Polhuloiiii^al  lUstoliM/y,  p.  221).  The  ordinary  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines  may  assist  this  mode  of  eliminatiou  by  rup- 
ture of  the  vesicles,  if  the  softening  is  complete.  One  case  I  dis- 
sected at  8eutari  led  me  first  to  this  conclusion.  In  this  case  a 
process  of  growth  and  elimination  seemed  to  have  goue  on  for  at 
least  one  month  previous  to  death ;  and  the  elimination  of  the 
material  from  the  patehes  took  place  without  ulceration.  The 
man  died  suddculy  from  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  A  lull  in  the  feb- 
rile symptoms  had  led  to  his  premature  discharge  from  hospital ; 
and  the  day  on  which  be  suddenly  died  was  to  have  witnessed  his 
enibarkalion  for  Kngland.  Peyer's  patches  were  in  an  extremely 
interesting  condition.  They  were  all  large  and  obvious.  In  some 
parts  of  them  the  vesicles  were  greatly  distended  with  the  material 
of  growth,  in  a  milky-like  condition  ;  while  other  parts  of  the  same 
patch  were  completely  bare,  and  dotted  over  with  minute  points  of 
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blflek  pigment.     Tlieee  p&rts  were  (|uite  bare  of  all  gland-etructure, 
and  had  a  reticulated  appearance. 

In  corrohoration  of  this  view,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  further,  that 
Dr.  Fricilrich,  of  Dresden,  considers  the  elimination  of  the  deposit 
from  the  Peverian  patches  in  the  typhoid  fever  of  children,  by  the 
formation  of  eloughs  and  ulceration,  as  extremely  rare.  For  the 
most  part,  only  single  folliclefl  [vesicles?]  in  the  glandular  aseem- 
blage  are  infiltrated,  and  these,  either  from  resorption  of  the  in- 
filtrated material,  or  more  oft,en  from  nipturc  of  the  follicle  [vesi- 
cle] within  the  inteatinal  canal,  reL'crl  to  a  normal  coitelition,  without 
the  fonnadan  of  any  cicatrix  (Bril.  and  Jbr.  Med.-Chir.  Sefiew,  July, 
1858,  p.  162). 

2.  Elimination  by  uJeeration  of  the  swollen  gland-veaiclcs  in  groups  of 
various  sizes,  involving  more  or  lesa  of  surrounding  tissue  in  ul- 
ceration, and  tending  to  induce  perforation  of  the  gut  or  peritoni- 
tis. Considering  the  severe  nature  of  this  lesion,  and  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
recover,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  mode  of  elimination  wliich 
occurs  niUL-h  less  frequently  than  the  mode  already  described.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  state  most  fi-equently  met  with  after  death ;  for 
ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches  is  the  characteristic  "anntoniieal 
sign"  of  typhoid  fever.  The  time  of  commencing  ulceration  of 
the  mass  appears  to  be  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  (Mubchison)  ; 
and  the  softening  which  precedes  ulceration  is  associated  with  a 
return  of  the  violent  congestion  to  the  small  intestines,  when  the 
veins  especially  are  filled  with  dark-colored  viscid  blood.  The 
outbreak  of  the  ulcers  is  always  characterized  by  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  symptoms,  ailer  it  may  have  been  sanguincly  sup- 
posed that  convalescence  had  decidedly  taken  place.  But  in  such 
doeeptivo  convalescence  the  abnormal  temperature  is  maintained, 
showing  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  fever  is  not  at  an  end. 
The  ulceration,  therefore,  is  usually  denoted  (n.)  by  a  reaccession  of 
the  febrile  phenomena,  with  or  witliout  diarrhcea;  (b.)  by  abdomi- 
nal pains  and  tenderness.  Judging  from  post-viorlem  examinations, 
the  ulceration  aeema  to  commence  at  the  lowermost  patches  iti  the 
glands  nearest  to  tlie  cKCum,  and  the  ileo-cajcal  valve  is  often  im- 
plicated in  the  destruction.  The  ulcers  vary  in  number  and  iu 
extent;  and  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  perforation  of  the  gut 
in  fatal  cases,  yet  actual  perforation  ia  not  common,  and  peritonitis 
may  supervene  without  perforation  having  actually  taken  place. 
Variourf  statements  have  been  made  concerning  the  tendency  of 
typhoid  ulcers  to  perforate  the  gut,  and  the  frequent  assiK-iatiim  of 
this  lesion  with  peritonitis.  Perforation  is  said  to  be  rare  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  (Ili'ss);  but,  from  the  records  of  Drs. 
ilurchison  and  ISristowe,  it  appears  to  be  a  more  frequent  mode  of 
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fatal  termination  than  has  been  eommoiTly  siippoBeJ  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  fifty-tive  fatal  coscb,  perforation  oceurrod  in  eight  (Louis); 
of  fifteen  fatal  caaes,  perforation  occurred  in  three  (MCKCHrBON);  of 
sixty-tliree  fatal  cases,  perforation  occurred  in  twelve  (London 
Fever  Hospital  Records);  of  fitty-two  fatal  cases,  perforation  oc- 
curred in  ftftoen  (Bristowe). 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  perforation  ocoiira  in  abont  one 
in  five  fatal  casca:  and  it  generally  takes  place  through  the  ileum 
near  the  valve.  Posl-monem  examination  often  discloses  vigorous 
attempts  on  the  jiart  of  neij^hhoring  structures  to  limit  by  union 
and  adhesion  the  results  of  perforation,  obviously  indicating,  in 
practice,  the  necessity  of  absolute  rest  throughout  the  disease. 

The  characters  wliich  distinguish  the  ulcere  of  typhoid  fever 
from  other  ulcers  of  the  intestines  may  be  stated  as  follows;  (1.) 
They  have  their  scat  in  the  lower  third  of  the  small  intestine,  their 
number  and  size  increasing  towards  the  ilco-ca'cal  valve.  (2.) 
They  vary  in  diumeter  from  a  line  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  a 
number  of  nloers  may  unite  to  form  a  mass  of  ulceration  several 
inches  in  extent.  Such  extensive  masses  of  ulceration  occur  close 
to  the  ciecum.  (3.)  Their  form  is  elliptical,  circular,  or  irregular, — 
elliptical  when  they  correspond  to  an  entire  Peyer's  patch,  cir- 
cular when  they  correspond  to  a  solitary  gland,  and  irregular  when 
they  correspond  to  a  portion  of  a  Peyer's  patch,  or  when  several 
ulceiii  unite  to  form  one,  (4.)  Klliptical  ulcers  are  always  oppusite 
to  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  (5.)  The  ulcers  never  form  a 
zone  encircling  the  gut,  as  may  sometimes  he  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
tuberculous  ulcer,  but  tlieir  long  diameter  corresponds  to  its  longi- 
tudinal axis.  (6.)  Their  margin  is  formed  by  a  well-defined  ti-inge  of 
mucous  membrane,  detached  from  the  submucous  tissue,  a  line  or 
more  in  width,  and  of  a  purple  or  shite-gniy  color — an  appearance 
best  seen  when  the  bowel  is  floated  in  water.  (7.)  After  separation 
of  the  slough  there  is  no  thickening  or  induration  of  the  edge  of 
the  ulcer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tuberculous  ulcer.  (8.)  Their  base 
is  formed  by  a  delicate  layer  of  submucous  tissue,  or  by  the  mus- 
cular coat,  or  occasionally  by  nothing  more  than  peritoneum.  (9.) 
There  is  no  dejiosit  of  morbid  tissue  or  new  growth  at  the  base 
of  the  ulcer;  although  sometimes  fragments  of  yellow  sloughs 
may  be  seen  adhering  to  bolb  tbc  base  and  edges  (Murciiison,  p. 
547).  The  ulcers  also  are  known  to  heal.  Their  cicatnces  have 
been  seen  four,  five,  and  thirty  years  after  known  attacks  of  typhoid 
fever  i^Kokitakskt.  Barhai.i.iek).  And  in  cases  where  death  occurs 
during  a  relajiHc,  the  cicatrices  from  the  first  attack  niny  be  found 
coexisting  with  the  fresh  grow  tlun  the  vesicles,  and  with  the  re- 
cent ulcei-s  of  the  relapse.  As  a  rule,  the  reparative  yiroccss  does 
not  commence  till  tbe  end  of  tlie  third  week  of  the  disease,  and 
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in  one  ease  where  the  primary  fever  lasted  three  weeks,  and  where 
death  occurred  from  complications  about  the  fortieth  day,  all  the 
uloera  iu  the  ileum  were  eiufitrized  (Murchipos), 

Cicatrization  coniuiences  bj  the  growtii  of  a  tliin,  delicate,  ehin- 
ing  lityer  of  new  growth  which  covers  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  is 
iilso  attached  to  tbe  Ititsement  meniljraue  of  the  mucous  coat.  The 
fringe  of  mucous  membrane  becomes  adherent  to  this  new  tissue, 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  until  the  healthy  mu- 
cous membrane  merges  insensilily  into  the  aerous-looking  lamina. 
The  new  film  of  membrane  cannot  at  tirst  be  moved  upon  the  sub- 
jacent coat,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  movable,  and  according  to 
Kokitanwky,  even  becomes  covered  with  villi  (Mi"bchison}.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  vesicular  gland-structure  ever  being  restored. 
The  resulting  cicatrix  is  slightly  depressed,  firmer,  less  vascular, 
and  smoother  than  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The 
bowel  appears  thinner  at  this  part  wlien  examined  by  transmitted 
light.  The  depressed  spot  is  never  surrounded  by  any  puckering, 
nor  does  it  ever  cause  any  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  gut. 

3,  EUmimlion  of  the  U/phnkl  ijrowlh  by  sphacelus  of  lai-ge  masses  of 
Pcyer's  patches.  The  whole  glaud-aubstance  implicated  is  involved 
in  the  destruction.  The  cell-growth  in  the  vesicles  suddenly  be- 
comes so  excessive  that  a  condition  is  at  last  reached  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  life.  The  growth  actually 
chokes  itself;  and  the  whole  mass,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  softens 
and  dies.  Such  Bphacelus  has  been  known  to  happen  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  day;  but  the  process  is  generally  more  slow.  A  dirty 
yellow-bi-own  slough  forms,  varying  in  thickness,  and  sometimes 
extending  as  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  gut  as  to  expose  its 
muscular  layer  on  separation  of  the  mass.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
bleeding  on  separation  of  the  sloughs;  and  such  hemorrhage  occurs 
in  abotit  one-third  of  the  fatal  cases.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
such  hemorrhages  during  life  has  a  marked  intluence  in  modifying 
the  febrile  phenomena.  For  example,  in  a  case  described  by  Dr. 
Parkes,  in  which  the  temperature  was  vei-y  carefully  recorded  three 
times  daily,  it  was  observed  to  fall  biiow  the  standard  of  health  on 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  slightly,  on  the  sixteenth  day  to 
the  extent  of  4"  below  98°,  on  the  seventeenth  day  to  the  extent  of 
5°,  on  the  twentieth  day  to  the  extent  of  2".  These  falls  of  tem- 
perature were  all  ti"aceable  to  the  influence  of  repeated  hemorrhages 
from  the  bowels.  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  is  always  a  most 
alarming  symptom,  and  is  moat  frequent  during  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  of  the  disease.  It  varies  in  amount  from  a  mere  stain 
to  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  sometimes  discharged  in  clots,  and 
generally  of  a  red  color,  in  oousequcnce  not  only  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  passed  out,  hut  also,  as  Dr.  Parkes  has  shown,  in 
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consequence  of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine. It  may  cause  immediate  death  by  syncope ;  or,  by  reducing 
the  temperature  aud  atreiigth  of  the  patient,  he  may  sink  exhausted, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difleHae.  Whenever,  therefore,  blood  ap- 
pears in  a  caae  of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  certain  that  the  lesions  of 
Peycr's  patches  are  severe. 

hi  addition  to  these  three  modes  of  elimination  of  the  new  growth 
from  the  intestinal  glands,  there  are  reasona  for  believing  that  it 
may  he  occasionally  rmbsurbed ;  unless  such  eases  where  resolu- 
tion, independently  of  utccratiou,  commencing  about  the  tenth  day, 
may  not  be  expliuned  by  the  first  method  of  elimination  1  have 
described, 

VI.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  having  existed  for 
several  weeks  in  the  state  of  irntation  which  has  been  described, 
and  the  catarrh  being  more  or  less  excessive,  an  atrophic  condition 
of  tile  intestine  at  fast  su/M.rroies.  The  mucous  tubes  become  wasted, 
iiTCgulnr  in  form  and  size,  sometimes  separated  by  an  interstitial 
growth  of  a  granular  nature,  their  bulbous  ends  disappear,  and  the 
whole  suVistaneo  of  the  gut  becomes  so  thin  that  it  resembles  a  por- 
tion of  thin  paper  rather  than  intestine. 

The  mescnterie  glands  are  invariably  enlarged.  They  begin  to 
enlarge  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
attain  a  very  large  size,  and  iheir  stages  of  congestion,  of  Hwelliug, 
and  of  subsidence,  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  similar  changes 
iu  Peyer's  patches. 

The  spleen  is  usually  greatly  enlarged,  varying  from  five  or  six 
to  fourteen  onncfs,  with  a  specitie  gravity  varying  from  1052  to 
1059.     Its  Malpighian  sacculi  (glandular)  are  also  intumesceut. 

Pulmonary  lesions  occur  (1.)  as  infiltrations,  or  (2.)  as  the  con- 
solidation of  pneumonia,  or  (3.)  as  portions  of  lung  which  have 
become  carnified. 

In  the  fi rat-mentioned  form  of  lesion  the  growth  seems  to  com- 
ineiice  in  lliu  teniiiual  air-vesicles,  ultimately  assuming  the  tor m  of 
a  miliary  deposit,  with  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous  appearance. 
It  is  the  irritation  set  up  by  this  sudden  growtii  wliich  generally 
gives  rise  to  pneumonic  consolidation.  Softening  and  frialtility  of 
the  pulmoiuiry  texture  is  thus  a  very  constant  posl-morlt'm  state  in 
pi-otract^d  oases  of  tj*phoid  fever.  Such  lesions  usually  supervene 
during  the  later  period  of  the  fever,  and  when  the  ulcerations  of 
the  intestines  are  extremely  spread  (Huss).  In  this  respect  only  it 
difi'ers  from  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  to  be  described  in  typhus 
fever.  This  lesion  has  been  also  termed  non-grumtlar  consolidation, 
dependent  for  its  origin  and  development  on  a  specific  cause;  and 
it  may  be  observed  not  only  in  the  course  of  ti/pkoid  fever,  hut  in 
meaales,  scarUl  fever,  aud  smaU-poz.    A  portion  of  the  lung  in  this 
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condition  bas  a  mottled  aspect.  There  are  patches  in  it  here  and 
there,  varying  in  size  from  a  single  lobule  to  half,  or  more  than 
half,  of  a  lobe,  of  a  deep  bluish-chocolate,  violet,  or  purplish-slate 
color,  bounded  by  a  well-defined  angular  margin,  and  crossed  and 
mapped  out  into  smaller  patches  by  dull,  opaque,  whitish  lines. 
These  are  seen  to  be  thickened  into  lobular  septa.  Scattered  in 
the  midst  of  the  larger  patches,  one  or  more  comparatively  healthy 
lobules  are  freijuently  found,  of  a  pale  brightiah-pink  color,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  hue  of  the  Hurroiiiidiiig  tissue.  Tho 
pleura  which  covers  the  part  may  have  a  slight  miiky-like  aspect 
(Dr.  Jennbr).  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  much  of  these 
thoracic  lesions  in  such  cases  may  be  due  to  the  direct  passage  of 
fibrinous  particles  from  the  large  veins  surrounding  the  diseased 
intestinal  glands  (in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever) ;  for  clots  thus  tend 
to  form  in  tho  bloodvessels,  near  the  site  of  irritation — they  break 
up — the  blood  becomes  contaminated,  and  the  phenomena  of  embo- 
lism supei-vene.  Such  dangerous  phenomeua  may  be  looked  for 
about  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day. 

The  tissue  of  the  darker  portions  appears  tougher  than  in  health, 
presenting  nearly  a  uniform  section ;  there  is  no  appearance  of 
granules,  and  the  part  sinks  in  water.  Dr.  Jenner  has  injected 
such  morbid  lungs,  and  tbund  that  occasionally  the  centre  of  the 
lobule  is  really  the  point  at  which  the  diseased  action  is  first  set  up. 
The  development  of  the  new  material  appears  to  be  very  deficient; 
molecular  granular  matter  and  delicate  minute  cell-forms  compose 
its  structure;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  part  is  greatly  in- 
creased (1.040  or  more).  Its  color  is  generally  slate-gray  or  fleah- 
like;  and  the  lesion  is  commonly  limited  by  a  vascular  boundary, 
forming  something  like  a  distinct  line  of  separation  between  com- 
paratively healthy  texture  and  local  lesion. 

Carnilieation  occurs  often  in  considerable  portions  of  the  lung 
(Walshe),  The  general  debility  of  the  typhoid  state  seems  to  favor 
tho  occurrence  of  pulmonary  collapse— a  condition  M'hich  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  hepatization  of  pneumonia.  The  tracheal 
glands,  and  those  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  are  also 
afl'ected. 

There  is  generally  a  great  tendency  to  ulceration  of  mucous 
membranes  in  typhoid  cases, — ulceration  of  the  pharynx  occurs  in 
ahont  ovc-lhird  of  the  cases ;  of  tlie  larynx  and  esophagus  in  one 
out  of  every  fifteen  cases  ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
becomes  implicated  in  seven  out  of  twentj-  cases.  Louis  found  the 
colon  affected  by  the  second  week  in  two  out  of  fourteen  cases,  by 
the  third  week  in  six  out  of  twenty-three  cases,  by  the  fourth  week 
in  fonr  out  of  titteen  cases,  and  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  week 
in  one  out  of  two  cases.     There  is  also  a  tendency  to  perica;cal 
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abscess,  preceded  by  the  pbeDomena  of  tbe  morbid  etote  kuown  by 
tbe  name  of  paiti/phlilis,  or  intianimfition  of  the  areolar  connective 

tissue  round  the  nipul  ciz'-fiii. 

Growth  of  Tubercle  durine  Typhoid  Fever — There  is  still  another 
pulmonary  condition  whiuh  frequently  occurs  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
which  may  either  complicate  the  progress  of  the  case  or  come  on 
8ubsoquentIy  to  the  fever.  It  is  the  development  of  tubercle. 
Usually  when  recovery  takes  place  from  t)/phoid  fever  it  is  com- 
plete ;  but  in  some  cases,  especially  where  there  is  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, an  impetus  or  tendency  seems  to  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  If  tbe  physical  signs  of 
bronchitis  continue  beyond  the  thirtieth  day,  or  fourth  week,  com- 
bined with  hurried  and  difficult  breathing,  and  with  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  great  irritation  of  the  lungs,  then  there  ai-e  good 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  deposition  of  tubercle  La^  com- 
menced in  tlie  lungs.  Dr.  Stokes  gives  two  sets  of  cases  in  which 
this  deposit  takes  place.  In  one  set  a  great  quantity  of  tubercu- 
lous matter  seems  to  bo  formed  during  the  existence  of  the  fever; 
and  although,  sometimes,  such  an  occurrence  may  not  have  been 
suspected,  yet  the  expectoration  of  pulmonai-y  calculi,  at  periods  of 
different  duration  after  the  convalescence,  furnish  strong  proofs  that 
such  a  lesion  had  taken  place.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  cure  may 
be  effected  through  absoiijtion,  or  by  supjiuration  of  the  minute 
tuberculous  point*  over  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchia.  A 
doubtful  convalescence,  a  quick  pulse,  and  a  hectic  state,  suggest 
Buch  a  state  of  things,  especially  when  combined  with  persistent 
bronchitis. 

Erysipelas,  phlebitis,  parotitis,  and  such  like  local  inflammations, 
are  not  uncommon  in  typhoid  fever.  Such  lesions  may  be  excited 
by  cold  simply;  but  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  fiutrid  sub- 
stances, from  the  ulcerating  patches  of  Peyer  or  other  diseaaed 
parts,  may  be  usually,  and  probably  correctly,  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  secondary  iuilammations  already  noticed  to 
occur  in  typhoid,  enteric,  or  intestinal  fever.  Dr.  Parkes  considers 
it  probable,  however,  that  deticieut  urinary  excretion  may  have  a 
share  in  their  production  (Parkea  On  the  Urirtf,  p.  254). 

Such  are  the  more  obvious  secondary  affections  which  may  de- 
velop themselves  during  the  pi-ogress  of  lyphoui  or  enteric  fever,  and 
the  derangements  which  these  give  rise  to  constitute  new  phe- 
nomena iu  its  course.  In  some  severe  cases,  however,  the  fever 
may  destroy  tlie  patient  in  a  few  days,  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
organic  lesion  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

These  secondary  affections  just  noticed  all  arise  after  tlie  fever 
has  existed  some  time;  and  it  appears  now  to  be  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  intestinal  lesion  at  least  is  a  special  growth,  which, 
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in  CBses  of  recovery,  follows  first  a  progreaaive  or  developmental 
course,  and  afterwards  retrogradee;  Just  as  in  variola  we  first  ob- 
serve the  development  and  maturation  of  the  pustule,  and  subse- 
quently its  diaappearunce.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
local  lesionH  in  typhoid  fever,  althouo;h  the  existence  of  a  special 
growth  is  not  yet  so  fiilly  established  in  the  case  of  the  thoracic 
and  cerebral  lesions,  or  in  the  parenchymatous,  as  compared  with 
the  mucous  strueturce  of  the  intestine;  still,  it  is  believed  by  some 
that  an  action  more  or  or  less  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  glands  of  Peyer  and  l/ie.  minute  solitary  closed  vesicles  of  the  ileum, 
occurs  also  in  all  the  secondary  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  in  other 
parts  (Dr.  Stokks),  Specific  characters  of  the  elements  composing 
the  growth  cannot  be  shown  to  the  eye  even  by  microscopic  exam- 
ination. There  is  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ele- 
mentary morbid  products  which  are  deficient  in  the  power  of 
organization.  Dr.  Stokes  gives  the  best  illustration  of  ita  vital 
specific  attributes,  in  the  absence  of  any  physical  specific  character, 
lie  says,  if  two  specimens  of  pus  be  taken,  one  from  a  pustule  of 
variola,  the  other  from  an  ordinary  ulcer,  although  they  may  appear 
similar,  they  have  separate  and  different  rital  characters.  So  has  the 
poison  of  typhoid  fever  a  spccrEe  rilal  attribute  peculiar  to  itself 

The  nature  of  this  socalled  "tj-phoid  deposit"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  It  is  a  new  growth,  rather  than  a  deposit ; 
and  is,  in  the  first  instance  confined  to  the  gland-elements,  and 
Beems  really  to  consist  in  a  directly  continuous  development  of 
the  pre-existing  cell  or  germinal  elements  of  the  diseased  glands, 
EventuQily'it  pei-vades  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  as  a  yellowish- 
white  substance,  deposited  or  infiltrated  in  a  layer  beneath  the 
gland-tissue.  Professor  John  Goodsir,  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  cases  be  dissected  at  Anstruther,  in  Fife- 
shire,  was  the  fii-st  to  point  out  that  the  new  growth  was  in  the  firet 
instance  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  closed  vesicles,  which  be- 
came much  distended  thereby.  Tbey  ultimately  burst,  and  dis- 
cbarge their  contents  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  or  into 
the  submucous  tissue,  if  the  vesicles  nipture  at  the  base,  as  in  the 
severe  and  unfavorable  cases;  and  if  the  vesicle  is  completely  de- 
stroyed and  falls  out,  or  if  many  of  them  do  so,  a  number  of  little 
pits  are  left,  which  correspond  to  the  sites  of  the  vesicles. 

The  new  growth  has  no  specific  structure  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  morbid  growths  (Wedl,  Vmcuow,  and  others);  and  although 
a  specific  "typhus  cell"  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Gruhy, 
Voge],  Bennett,  and  others,  its  existence  is  not  proven. 

The  development  of  the  new  growth  in  the  glands  begins  like 
a  simple  h^-pertrophy  of  the  gland-cells.  Nuclei  and  cells  exist  in 
great  abundance,  which  afterwards  degenerate  into  the  abnormal 
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diBeased  product  of  tlie  typhoid  masses.  No  forma  arise  capable 
of  auatained  existence;  but  a  directly  continuous  deyelopiuent  from 
pre-existing  cell  or  gcmiiTinl  elements  of  tlie  glands,  the  fullicles, 
and  the  connective  tissue,  furnialies  the  material  of  the  mass  (Vir- 
CHOW).  An  increase  in  the  colorless  corpnscles  takes  place  in  tlie 
blood,  and  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve-system  (Virchow).  "When  the  gland- vesicles  burst,  the  ex- 
uberance of  new  growth  gives  a  fungating  appearance,  to  the  part; 
and  when  the  rose-red  tumor  is  cut  into,  a  milk-like  turbid  juice 
exudee;  and  in  this  juice  many  new  formed  elements  may  be  seen, 
consisting  of  cells  mostly  oval  or  angular,  with  single  eccentric 
nuclei — sometimea  with  many  nuclei.  The  cell-conteuta  are  tiiiely 
grannlar,  and  fat-globulea  may  conceal  the  nucleus.  The  growtJi 
must  be  examined  hetbrc  ulceration  commences;  for,  aa  softening 
advances,  a  viscid  fluid  with  a  bloody  tinge,  containing  fine  molecular 
elements,  ia  all  that  remains,  with  decaying  blood  aud  blood-crystals, 
Circamstaacea  under  which  Death  may  ensue  in  Cases  of  Typhoid 
Fever ; 

1.  By  poisoning  of  the  blood  generally,  as  indicated  by  many 
symptoms  which  typhoid  fever  baa  in  common  with  typhue  fever, 
cholera,  small-pox,  dysentery,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  ichoiThieraia. 
The  intensity  of  the  fever  (measured  by  the  thermometer)  is  gen- 
erally great  in  those  cases,  aud  the  fatal  event  occui-s  either  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  fever,  associated  with  cerebral  congestion, 
or  it  may  occur  later,  when  it  may  he  sujiposed  that  the  danger  ia 
past.  This  is  sometimes  termed  the  secondary  poisoning  of  the 
blood  (septicaimia),  and  ia  most  likely  due  to  the  ulcerated  intes- 
tines, with  the  bowel  perhaps  on  the  verge  of  perforation.  The 
pulse  becomes  rapid  and  small;  cold,  clammy  sweats  appear;  and 
the  body  begins,  even  in  life,  to  exhale  a  putrid  odor.  In  cases 
where  the  blood  is  so  gravely  implicated,  gas  has  been  observed  to 
become  developed  during  life,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  veins 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  for  some  minutes  before  death  (Closs, 
Prank,  aud  Jeffrey  Mauston  in  Med.  Times,  Feb.  7,  1857). 

2.  By  implication  of  excretory  organs  at  an  early  period — for 
example,  the  kidney,  as  denoted  by  albuminuria,  or  by  bloody 
urine — conditions  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  blood  poisoning. 

3.  By  congestions  of  important  organs — for  example,  the  lungs 
and  the  bi-ain,  in  consequence  of  poisoned  blood;  and  which  cou- 
gestjons  are  still  further  brought  about  by  the  circulation  in  the 
bloodvessels  of  putrid  juices,  or  of  the  substance  of  iibrinous  de- 
bris of  clota  in  a  graimlar  condition  having  formed  as  pings  in  the 
varicose  veins  surrounding  the  sloughfl  and  ulcers  of  the  intestines. 

4.  By  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  during  the  separation  of  the 
gland -sloughs. 
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5.  By  exhftuerion  from  profuse  liiarrlicea  in  caaee  where  the  ca- 
tarrh of  the  nuKioiia  membmne  has  been  excessive. 

6.  By  periUmitia,  ivith  or  without  perforation  of  the  intestines. 
There  are  two  pcnods  in  the  course  of  the  fever  when  perforation 
is  apt  to  t,iike  place.  The  first  period  is  during  the  separation  of 
the  sloughs,  about  the  end  of  the  second  and  throughout  the  third 
week.  The  second  period  is  during  protrneted  coTivalescence,  with 
atrophy  of  the  intestine  already  described,  and  when  the  ulcers  are 
in  a  weak  atonic  state,  the  result  of  intense  protracted  fever  and 
profiiae  catarrh, 

7.  By  peritonitis  subsequent  on  suppuration  of  the  large  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  rupture  of  their  "inclo.^ing  capsule  (.Tenser);  or 
from  the  bursting  of  softened  new  growth  from  the  spleen  into  the 
peritoneum  (KoBEnTsoN,  .Tenner);  or  from  ulceration  of  the  gall- 
bladder. The  average  mortality  among  cases  of  typhoid  fever  ap- 
pears to  be  about  1  in  8J  to  1  in  6.  It  is  considerably  less  in 
autumn  than  in  spring:  and  is  least  of  all  in  winter.  It  tends  to 
be  greater  among  males  than  females;  and  the  average  age  of 
fetal  cases  appears  to  he  about  23.5.  The  mortality  increases  to  a 
smull  extent  an  life  advances.  The  disease  in  certain  places  seems 
never  to  be  absent,  and  is  invariably  most  prevalent  during  autumn, 
at  the  time  that  diarrhroa  is  moat  common ;  and  it  has  heen  observed 
to  be  especially  prevalent  in  seaaone  remarkable  for  their  high  tem- 
perature (MuncHisos). 

[FrofuoBis. — The  prognosis  in  typhoid  fever  should  be  always 
very  guiirded;  for,  besides  being  a  very  severe  disorder,  intestinal 
perforation  may  happen  in  the  mildest  cases,  and  where,  from  the 
absence  of  well-marked  symptoms,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make 
out  a  diagnosis,  and  during  convalescence,  as  well  as  in  the  course 
of  severe  attacks.  When  it  occurs,  the  patient  complahia  first  of 
a  feeling  of  unusual  warmth  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  sharp 
pain,  heightened  by  pressure — the  weight  of  bedclothes,  poultices, 
and  fomentations,  being  intolerable — which  quickly  extends  over 
the  whole  abdomen.  This  is  soon  followed  by  nausea,  and  instant 
and  obstinate  vomiting  of  greenish  matter,  hiccup,  a  pale,  shrunken, 
anxious  face,  a  rapid,  smull  jiulse,  tympany,  constipation,  retention 
of  urine,  and  cold,  clammy  sweat  over  the  whole  body.  Shortly 
before  death  all  the  violent  symptoms  usually  cease. 

The  younger  the  subject  the  better  the  chances  of  recovery. 
After  forty,  typhoid  fever  is  a  very  fatal  disorder.  It  is  more  fatal 
when  it  allacka  robust  than  feeble  persons,  A  sudden  remission, 
followed  by  an  exacerbation  of  the  s^-mptoms,  is,  says  Dr.  Chombl, 
invariably  mortal.  With  respect  to  the  prognostic  value  of  par- 
ticular sympt-oms,  it  may  be  said  that  parotitis  is  a  very  unfavor- 
able symptom.  Dr.  TaonssBAD  has  never  seen  a  patient  recover 
with  this  complication.     Deafness,  when  limited  to  one  ear,  should 
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make  a  guarded  prognosis.  Early  somnoleace  is  a  verj-  unfavor- 
able srmptom,  as  well  as  the  persistent  declaration  of  the  patient 
that  he  ia  quite  well.  Trousseac  agrees  with  Graves  that  intesti- 
nal hemorrhage  ia  not  to  be  looked  on  as,  generally,  an  unfavorable 
Bymptom;  indeed,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  useful,  unless  ahnndiint 
and  frequent,  and  accompanying  marked  adynamic  and  ataxic 
symptoms.  Great  rapidity  of  pulse,  with  feebleness  or  extinction 
of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  or  intennitteuce  of  the  beats,  or  a 
persistently  quick,  small,  and  contracted  pulse,  are  met  with  in 
fktal  cases.  Early  active  delirium  ia  a  bad  symptom.  Few  preg- 
nant women  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  who  abort  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  recover. 

Dia^osis — Although  there  is  no  one,  nor  even  two  or  three, 
symptoms  actually  pathognomonic  of  typhoid  fever,  there  are  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  are  met  with  so  constantly,  and  with  such 
greater  frequency  in  its  course  than  in  any  other  disorder,  that  iu 
most  cases,  when  fully  developed,  a  certain  and  timely  diagnosis 
can  be  made.  When  a  febrile  iHsorder  of  several  days'  duration,  in 
a  temperate  climate,' is  attended  with  early  and  marked  prostration 
of  strength,  persistent  frontal  headache,  a  puzzled  and  stnpitied 
expression,  epistaxis,  diarrhcca,  tympany,  pain  and  gurgling  on 
pressure,  in  the  right  iliac  region,  an  eruption  of  lenticular  rose- 
colored  papulie  on  the  cheat,  holly,  or  buck,  sudamina,  enlarged 
spleen,  difl'used  bronchitis,  a  pungent  heat  of  surface,  with  increase 
of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  persistently  every  evening, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  witli  such  a  body  of  symptoms,  of  the  nature 
of  the  disorder.  But  many  of  these  phenomena  maybe  absent;  for 
in  the  mild  or  latent  forms  of  the  disease  the  objective  symptoms 
are  tew,  feebly  marked,  and  unsatisfactory;  and  are  but  little  noticed 
either  by  tlie  pliysiclan  or  patient.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  ia 
perjdexing  and  difficult.  Still,  careful  observation,  and  familiarity 
with  the  disorder,  will  usually  enable  the  physician  to  decide  posi- 
tively, even  in  the  early  stage.  The  duration  of  the  attack,  under 
such  circumstances,  becomes  an  important  element  iu  the  diag- 
Dosla.  When  a  febrile  disorder,  with  regular  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, at  first  in  the  evening,  and  afterwards,  also,  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  with  muscular  debility,  constant  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  indifference,  and  a  somewliat  besotted  look,  in  a  person 
between  eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  particularly  one  who 
has  recently  come  to  a  large  town,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  on  careful  examination,  no  local 
disease  can  be  found,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  disorder,  even  though  the  so-called  distinctive 
B^-mptoms  are  wanting.  The  absence  of  their  special  prodromic 
symptoms  should  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  the  exanthemata. 
The  visceral  inSammatlons  of  old  persons  are  often  latent,  and 
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acpoinpnniefl  with  extreme  debility;  but  a  regard  to  the  time  of 
life,  and  careful  jihjsical  exploration,  will  generally  make  the  ease 
clear.  Granular  meningitis,  in  children,  may  be  miBtaken  for 
typhoid  fever.  Besides  the  absence  of  the  special  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fiiver,  as  well  as  the  broiicbial  complication,  in  granular 
meningitis  there  are  commonly  constipation,  frequent  vomiting, 
retraction  of  the  abdomen  instead  of  tympany;  and  active  delirium 
is  an  early  symptom,  followed  by  deep  coma.  The  facial  expres- 
eion  of  the  two  disorders  ia  totally  diflerent.  Acute  phthisis  in  some 
respects  often  resembles  typhoid  fever;  but  the  great  and  increas- 
ing  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  presence  and  site  of  the  moist  cre- 
pitans rhonchi,  general  lessened  resonance  of  the  chest,  the  peculiar 
hue  of  tlie  surface,  and,  indeed,  the  absence  of  the  really  distinctive 
phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  should  hinder  us  from  confounding 
two  disorders,  which  really  have  but  few  common  elements,  and 
sufficiently  distinguishing  ones,  to  prevent  an  erroneous  diagnosis.] 
Origin  and  Propagation  of  Typhoid  Fever. — It  is  now  about  thirty 
years  since  M.  Bretonnean  related  to  the  ^French  Academy  of 
Medicine  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  communication  of  this  dis- 
ease from  person  to  person,  and  its  modes  of  propagation  in  this 
way,  wore  so  evident  as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  Never- 
tlieless,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  has  not  been  generally  accepted 
by  the  profession,  so  that  the  communicability  of  typhoid  fever  has 
not  met  with  general  belief.*  "  In  so  vital  a  question,"  writes  Dr. 
Budd,  whose  views  {as  I  have  attempted  to  put  them  here)  seem 
especially  deserving  of  attention,  "it  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  of 

*  [Though,  aa  a  general  rule,  the  contsgioui  principle  of  typhoid  fever  is  cot  Ter; 
netivi!,  it  ia  incnnti'slBlile  that  the  dlneose  is  ciimmunicuble,  and,  aa  Ur.  TrousHeau 
remarliB,  the  number  of  IhoBP  who  di^nj  it  leaseni"  dnily.  Most  otthe  Prcnoh  physi- 
cians living  in  the  riirnl  distriirtn  have  alwajt  advocHted  ite  conI»]j;iou9nea9,  whilst 
thu«e  of  Purij  for  a  long  time  denied  it.  Dr.  Nuthan  Smith,  ub  far  back  aa  1824, 
maintained  that  it  was  b»  ciintngioUB  ns  emall-poi  or  measles.  In  July,  182ft,  Dr. 
Breton nt'AU  tranFmitied  to  the  French  Acadumy  of  Medicine  a  commuuicatioD,  in 
which  he  na^L'rti'd  the  oonlaciouenesg  of  dotbieDenlt^rie,  as  it  prevailed  in  the 
country  (Areliirea  Gin.  dc  Mfd.,  I.  ill,  p.  67),  Choniiil,  in  his  Lefona  de  Clinignt 
Hdiieiilr,  published  in  1834,  inclined  tu  thid  opinion,  thnngh,  an  ho  acknowledges,  it 
was  eontrarv  to  the  general  sentiment,  tiendron,  of  CbuCeau-du- Loirs,  has  given 
in  hifl  memoir  (Jour,  ilta  Cimnniiionca  Med.)  B  number  of  indisputable  instsnceB. 
LouU.  in  his  Piiirrr.  Typ/ioide.  1844,  ndopts  the  belief,  and,  164il,  stutcd  to  the  Acad- 
emy that  hi.'  hud  seen  iti  Paris  four  eases,  nbout  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  a  doubt.  Cnnlagion  a]if>eared  to  him  to  he  especially  manifest  when  the  hos- 
pitals were  overcrowded.  The  evidence  of  Forget,  of  Strasbourg,  Moreau,  Leuret, 
Mistier  and  Ituef,  Jucquee,  Pulegnat,  Patry,  Lombard,  Piinlrache,  Mayer,  and  a 
host  of  others,  in  favor  of  the  communicability  of  typhoid  fever,  is  irresi^lihle.  In 
18&T,  Dr.  TrouRsean  made  a  report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which 
the  importation  of  typhoid  fever  into  a  district  hitherto  eiempt,  by  individuniB  who 
had  contracted  It  elsewhere,  and  Its  Buhs('t|uunt  propagation  from  IhuBo  ccntrefl,  ia 
■atisfnctorily  made  out.  Murchison  {Gmtinueii  Fixcru  vf  Orcni  Britain)  has  cited  & 
number  of  examples.  &  very  remarkable  and  conclusive  one  U  related  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint  (PractU-eof  Maiicine)  as  having  come  under  his  own  observation.] 
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the  higheat  importance  that  the  actual  truth  should  be  generally 
knowu."  And  Dr.  Wat^ou,  whose  authority  ia  undisputed,  very 
justly  remarks  that,  "If  this  fever  be  really  contagious,  it  is  not 
only  urroneoue  but  dangerous  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion,"  "To 
what  extent  it  is  dangerous,"  eoutiuues  Dr.  Bmld,  may  be  best 
measured  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  country  alone  20,000  persons  die 
annually  of  this  fever,  and  140,000  more  are  laid  prostrate  by  it." 
Thus,  vast  is  the  field  for  the  operation  of  preventive  measures. 
And  when  the  discovei-y  and  success  of  such  measures  must  de- 
pend iu  a  great  degree  on  our  insight  into  the  real  mode  of  propa- 
gation, it  is  at  once  seen  what  importance  the  question  assumes. 
Dr.  Bndd  has,  I  think,  clearly  demonstrated  the  following  tkcts: 

1.  That  typhoid  fever  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  spread  through 
a  household,  a  school,  a  barrack,  or  a  village,  when  it  has  been  once 
introduced.  The  introductiou  and  propagation  of  the  fever  in  the 
Clergy  Orfihan  School  at  St.  John's  Wood  [Lancet,  loth  Nov.,  1856), 
ia  an  instance  iu  point.  The  fii-st  case  was  imported,  and  the  illness 
begun  ten  days  after  arrival;  within  three  weeks  four  more  cases 
occurred;  and  then  ninefem  cases  were  simultaneously  affected 
withiu  thirty-six  hours.  The  fever  which  prevailed  iu  the  Militaiy 
School  of  La  FlSche,  in  France,  iu  1826,  is  a  no  less  instructive  ex- 
ample. The  outbreak  commenced  first  with  a  few  scatiered  eases, 
sad  the  disorder  spreading,  the  school  was  broken  up  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  pupils  seat  home.  But  before  tliis  disruption  could 
be  carried  into  eflect,  sixty  of  the  number  were  seized  with  typhoid 
fever.  Twenty-nine  others  carried  the  seeds  of  the  fever  with 
them,  and  were  laid  up  by  it  at  their  own  homes.  Of  these  twenty- 
nine,  it  was  ascertained  that  as  many  as  dyht  cvinmuiikaUd  liie  i/inor- 
der  to  persoTW  who  were  enijnged  m  attendance  upon  ihcni. 

In  further  illustration  of  t!ie  doctrine  of  communicability.  Dr. 
Budd  cites,  with  minute  details,  numerous  examples  in  the  village 
of  "North  Tawtou,"  iu  which  typhoid  fever  having  once  appeared 
in  a  household,  it  extended  itself  to  one  or  more  members  iif  the 
femily  before  it  finally  died  away.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
fover  in  this  village,  it  also  so  happened  tliat  three  persona  left,  the 
place  after  they  had  become  diseased,  and  each  of  the  three  persons 
communicated  the  same  disease  to  one  or  more  of  the  pei'sons  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded  in  the  uevr  neighborhood  whither 
tliey  went.  While  two  of  these  mou  remained  in  the  village  of 
"North  Tawton,"  they  both  lodged  in  a  court  having  a  single  and  a 
common  privy  in  it,  and  next  door  to  a  house  where  typhoid  fever 
was.  In  due  course  of  time  and  events  both  took  the  disease.  The 
third  man  was  a  friend  who  came  to  see  one  of  the  two  men  al- 
ready sick.  He  assisted  to  raise  his  sick  friend  in  hcd,  and  while  so 
employed  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  smell  from  the  sick  man's 
body.    The  sense  of  this  pestilent  smell  harassed  him  for  days.    He 
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felt  very  udwcII  from  that  time;  and  on  tlie  tenth  day  from  the  date 
of  the  event  jiiet  notict'd,  he  was  seized  )vith  sliivenng,  followed  by 
the  cninpJote  expression  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  of 
long  duration:  and  before  he  became  convalescent  two  of  hia  chil- 
dren were  laid  up  with  the  same  diaeaao,  aa  well  br  a  brother,  who 
lived  at  some  rHstiince,  but  who  repeatedly  visited  him  dnriug  his 
illness.  Except  in  the  houses  of  these  men  no  fever  existed  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Further  most  interesting  and  conclusive  ex- 
amples are  given  in  Pr.  Bndd's  admirable  papers  published  in  the 
Lancet  of  9th  July,  1859,  which  prove  beyond  question  that  typhoid 
(intestinal)  fever  iB  a  moat  readily  communicable  disease.  The 
facility  for  propagation,  however,  seems  to  be  modified  under  par- 
ticular circuraBtanccs  of  aeason,  place,  and  habits  of  life;  in  other 
words,  the  propagation  of  the  disease  requires  some  special  condi- 
tions, which  may  be  said  of  the  whole  class  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

2.  The  disease  having  once  occurred,  the  patient  ia  protected 
from  a  second  attack.  The  specific  nature  of  the  disease  is  thus 
also  establirthed,  for  the  fever  not  only  propagates  itself,  but  prop- 
agates no  other  kind  of  fever — one  case  following,  another  with 
the  same  constancy  of  specitic  type  that  small-pox  follows  small- 
pox, or  measles  succeeds  to  measles. 

8.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  definite  period  in  which  the  poison 
is  latent  after  being  communicated — a  period  of  incubation,  during 
which  a  definite  interval  elapses  before  the  development  of  the  fever 
begins.  This  period,  according  to  Dr.  Budd's  experience,  seems  to 
be  from  about  a  week  to  ten  or  fourteen  days.  The  Uiimtf  human 
bodi/,  therefore,  is  the  soil  In  which  /his  spedjic  poison  breeds  and  midli- 
[pliea;  arid  that  most  »pei:ijie  of  proccsKC."  which  constitutes  the  fever  itself 
is  the  procens  bij  which  the  multiplication  is  effected, 

4,  Like  all  other  diseases  of  its  kind  ita  origin  is  unknown;  and 
the  first  case  iu  the  series  of  each  of  these  outbreaks  mentioned 
may  either  have  been  casual  and  imj'orted,  or  it  may  have  been 
due  to  a  rekindling  of  some  dormant  germ  left  from  a  former 
similar  attack. 

5.  The  virulent  part  of  the  specific  poison  by  which  the  disease 
is  communicated  is  doubtless  contained  in  the  diarrhceal  discharges 
wliich  issue  from  the  diseased  and  cxattthemalous  bowel.  These 
disebarges  drj-ing  up,  the  germs  of  disease  are  thus  preserved  as 
eflectually  as  the  crusts  of  amall-pox  preserve  the  virus  of  that  dis- 
ease.  If,  therefore,  through  atmospheric  or  other  agencies,  these 
germs  obtain  access  to  the  living  body,  diarrhoea  is  brought  about 
in  the  usual  course  of  events,  and  the  commencement  of  the  diseaee 
thus  communicated  takes  place.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels 
of  the  person  so  infected,  which  are  at  once  copious,  nunterous,  and 
liijuid,  are  thrown  into  the  water-closet  or  the  privy,  and  the  drains, 
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or  syBtema  of  drains,  become  at  once  saturated  with  the  specific 
poison  ol'  the  disease  in  its  most  concentrated  and  virulent  form. 

Regarding,  therefore,  the  drain,  or  system  of  drains,  as  a  chan- 
nel directly  continuous  with  the  diseased  intestine  of  the  infected 
person,  the  specitic  virus  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  propagated 
amongst  healthy  persons  in  one  of  three  ways — namely,  (1.)  By 
percolation  througli  the  soil  into  the  wells  which  sujiply  drinking- 
water  to  the  inhabitants;  (2.)  By  issuing  through  defects  in  the 
sewers  into  the  air  of  the  inliabited  area;  or,  (3.)  By  exhalation 
through  the  aperture  of  small,  ill-trapped  water-closets  or  privies, 
which  are  at  once  the  reeeptnclea  of  the  discharges  from  the  8ick 
and  the  daily  resort  of  the  healthy. 

When  the  specific  poison  thus  issues  into  the  air,  the  atmosphere 
generated  is  immcasurnldi/  more  likely  to  communicate  the  disease 
than  that  which  immediately  surrounds  the  fever  patients.  "  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  duration  of  the  period  of  in- 
cubation varies  considerably,  partly  with  the  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  specific  poison  finds  admission  to  the  living  body, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  conditions  it  meets  with  there,  and  stiU  more 
ao  ill.  virtue  of  tite  greater  or  le^s  intensili/  of  the  state  of  chnnge  in  which 
the  poison  itself  may  be  at  the  moment  of  its  reception."  Hence 
the  simultaneous  seizure  of  a  large  number  of  persons  within  a  defi- 
nite interval  after  the  occurence  of  a  siiigle  ease  points  to  someone 
or  other  of  these  modes  of  propagation.  Such  modes  of  propagation 
are  thus  tlic  exact  counterpart  of  what  has  been  oftentimes  observed 
(especially  in  schools)  in  the  case  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and,  in 
former  times,  of  small-pox  also  (Dr.  \V".  Budd). 

Preventive  Heasures.  or  UeasnreB  for  Cheoking  the  Spread  of  Typhoid 
Pever. — The  measures  about  to  be  speeiticd  have  bceu  made  public 
through  the  writings  of  Dr.  William  Budd  on  this  subject;  and, 
provided  they  are  thorouijhbj  and  ejfjcienttt/  carried  ok/,  it  is  believed  that 
tlie  recurrence  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  entirely  prevented. 

To  enable  ne  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  infection  to  bo  destroyed, 
there  are  two  elements  to  be  taken  into  account, — First,  The  amount 
and  duration  of  the  intestinal  discbarge  in  each  case;  and,  Second, 
The  number  of  eases  actually  occurring.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
Louis  has  found  that  the  average  duration  of  the  alvine  flux  in  cases 
of  tj-phoid  fever  is Jiftien  days  in  mild  cases  aud  tirertt>/-six  days  in 
severe  eases.  With  regard  to  the  second  point — namely,  the  number 
of  cases  occurring — the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  show  that 
at  least  100,000  to  150,000  cases  of  tyjihoid  fever  occur  annually  in 
England  alone.  In  other  words,  "  every  year  in  Engbivd  more  than 
100,000  human  intestines,  diseased  in  the  way  already  described,  continue 
each,  for  the  space  of  a  furtnight  or  Ihercahoiils,  to  dlschiir;/e  npon  the 
ground,  floods  of  liquid  charged  with  matters  on  which  the  spec ijic  poison 
of  a  communicable  disease  has  set  its  most  specific  mar/^'  (Budd), 
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The  measures  recommeudeJ  for  preventing  the  spread  of  tliis 
fever  are  founded  on  the  power  of  chemical  agents  to  destroy  alwo- 
lutely  the  material  which  contains  or  carnes  the  si>ecific  virus  of 
such  conimuuicahle  diseases.  Assuming  it,  therefore,  to  be  certain 
that  the  intcHtiua!  discharges  in  typlioid  fever  are  the  media  of 
propagating  the  disease,  it  is  no  lesH  certnin  that  by  suujeoting  tle 

DISCDARUES  ON  THEIR  ISSUE  FROM  TUB  BODY  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  POWKK- 
FUL  DEGOMPOSIKQ  CHEMICAL  AGENTS,  THEY  MAY  BE  ENTIRELY  DESTROYED 

OR   DEPRIVED  OF  THEIR  BPBClFlo  VIRUS.     lie  suggests  the  following 
detiiils  of  procedure: 

1.  All  discharges  from  the  fever  patient  should  be  received  on 
their  issue  from  the  hody  into  vesselfl  containing  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  ziuc. 

2.  Two  ounces  of  a  caustic  Boliition  of  chloride  of  zinc  should  be 
piit  in  the  nightr«tool  on  each  occasion  before  it  is  used  by  the  fever 
patient. 

3.  All  tainted  bed  or  body  linen  should,  immediately  on  its  re- 
moval, be  placed  in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  the  same  agent. 

4.  The  water-closet  should  he  Hooded  several  times  a  day  with  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc;  and  some  chloiide  of  lime 
Bhonld  be  also  placed  there  to  serve  as  a  source  of  chlorine  in  the 

!  gaseous  form. 

5.  So  long  as  fever  lasts,  the  water-closet  should  be  used  exclu- 
eively  as  a  receptacle  for  the  discharges  from  the  sick. 

The  Privy  Council  have  now  made  the  principle  of  this  method 
an  integral  part  of  their  "  general  memorandum  on  proceedings 
advisable  to  be  taken  in  places  attacked  or  threatened  by  epidemic 
disi-ase,"  and  which  is  given  in  extatso  at  page  220  of  this  volume. 

Vague  and  untenable  notions  have  been  gathering  round  thi.i 
subject,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever; 
and  if  once  a  disease  of  this  kind  is  decidedly  proved  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  specific  poison,  and  to  be  propagated  in  the  way  jnst 
described,  "  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  doubt,"  sayePr.  Watson, 
"  whether  the  disorder  in  question  really  ever  has  any  other  cause." 
Nevertheless,  other  causes  are  assigned  to  typhoid  fever,  which  by 
some  is  even  looked  upon  as  a  disease  developed  out  of  external 
conditions  alone.  In  reasoning  on  the  snbjeet,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered at  the  outset  that  tlie  dissemination  of  typhoid  fever  by  a 
'tpecffic  poison  implies  precisely  wha,t  it  implies  in  small-pox ;  and  that 
it  is  provided  for  in  the  same  way — namely,  by  the  multiplication 
of  a  spiriff  poison  in  the  living  but  diseased  body.  Each  of  these 
ei)ecifit:  poisons  (and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  are  numerous) 
thus  multiplies  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  remarkable  me- 
dium, out  of  the  same  living  organisms  of  the  human  frame;  yet 
each  of  these  several  poisons  sets  up  a  series  of  changes  whicli  always 
issues  in  the  reproduction  of  its  own  specific  kind  of  disease,  and 
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no  other.  Small-pox  gives  rise  to  emall-pox,  scarlet  fever  to  warlet 
fever,  measles  to  measles,  and  bo  ou.  Htrein  Hea  tlioir  sperijinti/. 
Snch  being  the  doctrine  attempted  to  be  maintaiiieH  in  these  jiages, 
tlio  iJieon-  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  typhoid  fever,  or  of  any 
other  specifie  disease,  must  he  in  the  same  relative  position  as  when 
it  seeks  to  explain  hy  sueh  a  pnneiple  the  jiropa^ation  of  plants  and 
uninmlri.  These — niimely,  jilants  and  animals — likewise  at  least 
two  diacascR — namely,  si/p/iiUs  and  small-pox — are  certainly  now 
known  to  pmpagate  only  hy  the  law  of  continuous  snccession,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  primary  souree.  But  the  hypothesis  of 
epontaneous  origin  and  indefiuite  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  has 
(iHsume<l  a  definite  form  of  expression  in  tlie  doetrine  whieh  attempts 
to  teach  that  tyfihoid  fever  is  often  actnally  caused  by  the  products 
of  common  putrefaction — a  doctrine  which  has  been  cleverly  etii- 
Viodied  in  tlio  Donienelatnre  of  tlie  Bubjeot  by  Dr.  Murchison  ;  and 
thus  a  degree  of  preeiuion  and  permanence  has  been  given  to  the 
opinions  he  haa  so  ably  advocated  in  a  volnme  on  the  CovUnued 
Fecers  of  Great  Britain. — a  volume:  which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  eru- 
dition and  its  practical  importance. 

The  term  "pythogenetic  fever,"  or  fever  "born  of  putrescence." 
is  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Murchison  at  once  designates  typhoid 
fever  and  theoretically  implies  its  origin,  lie  has  thus  rashly  com- 
mitted Science  to  a  hypothesis  of  a  highly  doubtful  nature.  Wifh- 
out,  however,  doubting  the  fact  that  animal  and  vegetable  8ub- 
etanceain  some  states  of  decomposition  have  tlie  power  of  inducing 
ill-liealth;  and  that  there  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  connection 
between  putrid  states  of  the  air  and  the  prevalence  of  pyiemia, 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  and  cholera,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to 
bo  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  these  causes  can  produce 
a  disease  which  is  of  so  spocitic  a  nature  as  to  be  maintained  and 
l)ropHgated  by  a  specific  poison  generated  in  the  body  alone.  Un- 
idoubtedly,  the  state  of  ill  health  induced  by  the  decomposing  mate- 
rial of  night-soil  and  the  like,  docs,  produce  «  slate  of  the  system  facnr- 
able  lo  the  development.,  not  alone  of  typhoid  fever,  but  of  many  other 
Bpecifie  disease!!,  puch  as  cholera,  dysentery,  yellow  fever,  and  the 
like.  This  preilisposition  to  such  diseases  seems  to  be  exactly  ana^ 
logouB  to  the  preparation  of  a  soil  for  seed.  Dr.  Carpenter,  also, 
long  ago  showeii  pliysiologically  what  observation  has  since  con- 
firmed— namely,  that  decaying  animal  material,  especially  ulght- 
BOil,  seems  to  be  for  some  poisons  {e.  g.,  cholera  and  yellow  fever) 
great  centres  or  foci,  where  the  specific  germs  or  poisons  are  able 
to  multiply;  and  for  the  propagation  of  which  "foulness  of  me- 
dium is  indispensable."  An  interesting  question  for  inquiry  is 
thns  opened  np  as  to  whether  the  germs  of  tjiihoid  fever,  cholera, 
and  the  like,  could  be  made  experimentally  to  grow  or  increase 
upon  or  about  organic  matter,  just  as  the  germs  or  spores  of  many 
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fungi  are  induoed  to  grow  in  collectionB  of  manure  (Dr.  Lankeb- 
tkr).  In  siK'h  collections  on  tlie  earth's  surface  tliere  in  reason  to 
believe  thut  germs  of  diseasea  like  cbolera,  and  typlioid  fever,  and 
yeliow  fever,  may  find  a  resting-place — that  thne  they  are  always 
extant  somewliere — altliniigh  it  may  be  only  now  and  then,  when 
season  and  other  conditions  tonwjiirc,  that  they  display  their  full 
power  as  epidemic  diseases.  As  such,  they  seem  to  occur  every 
now  and  then  as  "mysterious  cycles,"  the  existence  of  which  we 
admit,  but  ilo  not  understand.  The  experiments  of  Pr.  Barker  on 
cese-pool  air  prove  that  long  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  eliarged 
with  the  gases  evolved  from  decomposing  organic  matter  is  cap- 
able of  producing  a  series  of  symptoms  of  the  following  character 
— namely,  increased  heat  of  skiu,  thirst,  irregular  and  feeble  mus- 
cular conti-actiona,  and.  diarrhcea.  These  eymptoma  continue  bo 
long  as  the  person  is  exposed  to  tlie  intlucnee  of  the  foul  air,  but 
when  the  cause  is  removed,  there  is  no  continuance  of  symptoms, 
no  recurrence  nor  remittency,  but  a  tendency  to  recovery.  No 
communicable  disorder  in  induced.  The  poison  of  the  foul  air 
acts  for  the  time  as  chloroform  might  act,  and  so  soon  as  removed, 
recovery  progresses. 

The  bistoiT  of  typhoid  fever,  whose  leading  features  have  been 
described  in  the  previous  pages,  is  wholly  inexplicable  upon  the 
"pythogenetic  theory"  of  Dr.  Mnrehison.  On  the  contrnn.',  it  is 
emphatically  the  history  of  a  specific  disease  generating  a  specific 
poison,  and  propagating  itself  by  it: 

"Muttitis  mutonilis''  writes  Dr.  Budd,  "it  is  the  history  of  smifll-pox, 
it  is  the  history  of  sairld  /ever,  it  is  the  history  of  nmiign.iiit  cholera. 
lu  all  these  specific  contagions  we  meet  with  these  same  alternations  of 
Bliimborand  activity;  of  widespread  prevalence  in  one  place,  while  other 
places  hard  by  remain  free;  and  finally,  with  tlie  sanie  successive  inva- 
sion of  ncighboinng  places,  in  snch  wise  that  the  reiyniiiK  disorder — bo 
it  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  intestiniil  fever  or  malif^iiant  clmlera 
—often  only  begina  to  prevail  in  the  new  locality  when  it  has  already 
died  out  in  the  old. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  iu  a  general  survey  of  this  kind  that  we  get  the  clearest 
view  of  the  thread  which  really  connects  all  those  circumstances.  There 
is  plainly  but  one  tiling  constant;  that  i«  to  say,  a  specific  morbid  cause 
— a  cause  which  is  neither  a  permanent  product  of  the  soil,  or  air,  or  of 
particular  seasons,  but  which  ia  siinceptihle  of  transmission  from  place 
to  place;  wiiiob  breeds  as  it  yoes,  and  then  again  dies  out  or  becomes 
dormant,  without  leaving  any  sign  to  mark  Us  track. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  of  which  these  can  be  the  characterifitice; 
and  that  is  the  specific  poison  which  is  bred  of  the  disease,  anil  by  which 
the  disease  propagates,  and  which,  in  common  with  the  other  specific 
poisons  petpetuiited  hy  the  same  law,  possesses  all  ihoso  propei-ties. 

■•  Thus,  when  we  eome  to  scrutinize  closely  this  course  of  the  fever, 
even  ill  these  broud  relations,  we  ore  again  brought  to  recognize  that 
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which  wo  have  already  proved  by  direct  evidence — iiamoly,  its  easen- 
tiully  contagious  nalurc.  This  is  the  muster  iitct  iu  its  history;  the 
fact  which  governs  all  the  rest." 

Bnt  whatever  may  bo  the  view  theoretically  adopted  re«rarding 
eitiiei'  thi;  origin  or  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  practically,  medical  offlcere  can  employ  preventive 
measures  which  (to  use  the  woi'da  of  Dr.  Laukester)  "will  cover  the 
issues  of  both  theoriLiB,"  These  measures  have  been  minutely  de- 
Bcribed,  and  if  they  are  universally  carried  iuto  effect,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  fever  might  perhaps  soon  become  extinct. 
At  all  events,  with  the  facts  before  us,  it  is  unwarrantable  to  permit 
the  great  bulk  of  what  escapes  from  the  diseased  intestine  of  typhoid 
fever  patients  to  be  let  loose  upon  society,  into  the  cesspool  or  sewer, 
or  on  the  dii!igheiips,iu  full  poasessionof  all  their  deadly  power,  with- 
out being  first  destroyed  in  the  way  that  has  been  recommended. 

"  The  grand  fact  is  clear,"  writes  Br.  Parkes,  "  that  the  occur- 
rence of  typhoid  fever  poiuts  unequivocally  to  defective  removal  of 
excreta,  and  that  it  is  a  disease  altogether  and  easily  preventable." 
Typhoid  fever  ought  therefore  aoou  to  disappear  from  every  return 
of  disease,  whether  in  military  or  iu  civil  life. 

Treatment  of  Enteric  or  Typhoid  Fever — The  chief  indications  of 
treatraeut  are  to  reduce  tcmperaEure  and  subdue  vascular  excite- 
mcut,  if  these  be  in  excess;  to  restrain  and  moderate,  but  not  to  sup- 
press or  check  the  diarrhcea;  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system  wheu 
necessary;  to  obtain  a  free  action  of  the  kidneys;  and  to  influeuce 
the  elimination  of  the  morbid  growth  from  the  intestinal  ghuida. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  indications  the  use  of  digitalis  haa 
been  especially  recommended  by  Wunderlich.  He  considers  that 
it  decidedly  mitigates  the  febrile  symptoms  which  are  present  in 
severe  cases  at  the  time  when  tho  ulcers  begin  to  heal,  and  which 
often  impede  or  prevent  recovery.  lie  advocates  its  use  iu  the 
severe  forms  of  the  fever  ouly,  especially  at  a  time  when  most 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence  of  the  fever  in  the 
second  week,  when  the  evening  temperature  is  at  its  highest  (105° 
to  108°  Fahr.),  and  when  the  remissions  in  the  morning  are  slight; 
when  the  pulse  is  frequent,  110  to  120  or  more.  Iu  mild  cases  it  ia 
'■uperflnous.  He  iinds  that  in  the  form  of  ivfitskm  it  ia  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intestines  of  patients  suffering  from  fever;  and,  if 
given  in  a  suitable  dose,  haa  most  marked  effects  in  subduing  the 
rate  of  pulsation,  and  in  reducing  animal  heat.  Large  doses  of  the 
iufusiou  slionid  be  given  without  iuterruptiou  until  the  full  effect 
baa  been  obtained, — 

An  infusion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  digitalis  in  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water  may  be  consumed  in  twonty-tbur  houra 
by  adult  paLionts. 
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It  acta  more  rapidly  on  animal  temperature  than  on  the  heart. 
For  the  first  few  days  after  its  use  the  decrease  of  temperature  ia 

rather  slight,  but  may  afterwards  become  considerable;  and  after 
it  has  been  much  diminished  aud  again  rises,  it  never  attains  itB 
former  excessive  height.  The  full  effects  of  the  medicine  are  known 
to  be  brought  about  if  the  temperature  is  reduced  2°  or  3°  Fahr. 
in  the  evening;  and  the  notion  of  the  remedy  does  not  continue 
beyond  one  day  after  its  use  has  been  discontinued.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  pulse  is  slight  at  first,  and  occurs  in  some  cases  on  the 
second  day  after  the  remedy,  but  mostly  on  the  third  day,  or  even 
later;  and  on  the  fourth  or  tiith  day  after  the  medicine  htis  been 
commenced,  the  rate  of  pulsation  may  be  diminished  by  thirty  to 
tbrty  or  fifty  beats  within  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  The 
pnlae  may  continue  to  fall  even  below  its  normal  velocitj-,  and  this 
reduction  of  pulsation  may  last  for  several  weeks  in  succession.  If 
the  velocity  of  the  pulse  should  decrease  rapidly,  the  use  of  the 
digitalis  must  he  discontinued  at  once  (Arch,  iler  Urilk.  1862,  p.  116). 
[The  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite,  or  the  tiucture  of  gclsemium, 
in  very  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  will,  where  the  vascular 
excitement  is  considerable,  be  found  efficacious  in  reducing  it.] 

Cold  and  tepid  sponging  [with  vinegar  and  water  to  which  some 
aromatic  spirit  has  been  added,  and  subsequently  anointing  the 
body  with  olive  or  almond  oil.  mildly  scented],  or  the  cold  afl'usion, 
are  remedies  which  Dr.  Murchison  considers  deserving  of  further 
trial  for  reducing  the  pulse  and  temperature.  [Packing  in  the  wet 
sheet  would  seem,  from  the  experience  of  Flint  and  others,  to 
reduce  the  heat  of  the  surface,  diminish  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  and  calm  the  nervous  symptoms.  It  should  be  used  not 
later  than  the  first  week.]  The  ojij-U-essive  headache  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  cold  to  the  bead  [though,  often,  tepid,  or  even  warm 
applications,  as  vinegar  and  water,  will  be  found  moi-G  efiicacious], 
and  in  all  severe  cases  the  hair  should  be  shaved  otf. 

To  reatniin  excessive  diarrhtea,  Ume-u-aler  mixtid  with  milk  in  equal 
parts,  and  taken  as  a  drink,  ia  found  to  be  beneficial,  agreeable, 
refreshing,  antl  nourishing.  It  is  clear  that  the  diarrha-a  ovght  not 
to  be  altogether  checked.  Professor  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  is  in 
favor  of  the  French  practice  of  giving  saline  laxatives  rather  than 
astringents;  also  of  the  diligent  usib  of  enemata  to  unload  the  bowels 
from  below,  where  anything  like  abdominal  distension  has  occurred. 
These  enemata  may  be  simply  of  warm  water,  to  which  a  little 
aniseed  [or  tincture  of  rue]  is  added;  or  the  assafoetida  enema  may 
be  given.  On  the  propriety  of  restraining  excessive  diarrha-a  there 
can  be  no  question.  Dr.  Huss  of  Stockholm,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
diarrhcL-a  during  the  first  stage  ought  not  to  be  arrested,  but  abated 
and  mitigated  only  if  excessive.  -If  it  is  suddenly  arrested,  me  teorisr 
is  produced,  and  pains  in  the  intestines;  or  vomiting  may  super- 
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vene,  with  cerebral  symptoms,  end  the  febrile  phenomena  are  m- 
crcased.  The  diarrhoea  is  too  copious  or  excessive  if  the  evacua- 
tions exceed  four  or  five  a  day,  being  of  considerable  quantity,  and 
fluid.  Such  evaemitionw  weaken  the  patient  rapidly,  and  should  be 
mitigated  by  mucijiiginoiis  drinka,  sm-h  as  rice-water,  infusion  of 
Unseed,  decoction  oi' altfuca  ujfidnalis  or  ipecacii.avJia  in  email  and  re- 
peated doses  [or  prepared  chalk,  with  or  without  bismuth].  This 
latter  remedy  retards  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  and 
lessens  the  Bccretioii  from  the  mucous  membrane.  The  dose  must 
be  regulated  so  as  to  avoid  vomiting;  and  the  feeling  of  nausea  which 
is  apt  to  follow  the  first  dose  soon  disappears  with  continued  use. 

Br.  Murchison,  on  the  other  band,  agrees  with  tJie  lute  Dr.  Todd, 
who  writes  as  follows:  "Itestrain  iliarrbosa  and  hemorrhage  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  when  you  htive  fairly  htoked  up  the  bowels 
keep  ihem  ao.  Patients  will  go  for  four  or  sis  days,  or  even  longer, 
without  suft'ering  inconvenience  from  this  state  of  constipation." 
Dr.  Ilusa  and  Dr.  Murehison  speiik  highly  of  the  benefits  to  ho 
derived  from  the  mineral  acids — hj'drocholoric  and  sulphuric*  es- 
pecially. From  fil'tecn  to  thirty  minims  of  the  dilute  acids  may  be 
given  every  three  or  four  honi's:  and  with  each  dose  Dr.  Murohison 
reeommendelialf  agmiu  of  ([uinine,as  in  the  following  prescription 
for  an  adult: 

R,  Acid.  Sulpli.  vel  Acid.  Ilyilrochlor.  dil.,  irjxx  ad  xxx. 
Qiiiniui  Sulpb.,  gr.  1  ad  gr.  i. 
Syrup  Auranlii.  ^6a. 
Aquce  Carui,  ad  31.     Fiat  haustns,  3fl  vol  4fl,  borS  snmcndus. 

(.MuaCEIBON.) 

He  is  of  opinion  that  if  there  be  more  than  two  motions  in  the 

twenty-four  hours,  with  marked  prostration,  that  astringents  should 
be  had  recourse  to.  A  starch  enema,  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  laudanuni,  should  be  administered  towards  evening,  and 
recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  following  draught: 

B.  Acid.  Siilpb.  Aroniat.,  mxxx. 

Liq.  Opii  Sedativ.  (Baltleyj,  njiii. 

Aq.  Month.  Pip.,  Ji;  mis'.-e. 
Fial  liaiistus,  4l^  vel  (itH,  qiiuqiie  hoi-ft  Bumendua  (MuRcmsoN). 

*  [With  B  vUw  of  aecerluining  unj  curative  influence  tliHt  might  be  exerted  bj 
aulphiiric  iicid  \a  coiilimied  fever,  Dr.  Irving  "W.  Lyon  iosfitutwl  b  onmpnrison  in 
the  mlo  pf  morulily  in  the  main  I'evpr  wiird  at  the  BoUcvue  Hiispital.  New  Yorli,  in 
cases  treuU'd  with  ujid  ivilbnul  thi^  ndd.  during  pcrlnila  of  nix  mcinllia.  He  letl  out 
all  ease*  wliuru  di/aih  tiii'k  jiluoe  within  furty-eight  hours  ufter  nilmJBsion.  From 
JanuHry  1ft  to  .Inly  Ut.  18ti8,  TO  eaBPs  of  fever  wero  trenttd  williuut  sulphuric  atid, 
with  H  dcnlhi.,  or  20  ptTwiitiirn.  From  July  Isl,  I8(i3,  to  .IniiuHry  Ipl,  18r>4,  78ciii«« 
■wen:  tri'nlodwilh  puiiilinrie  in/id  ;  lhi>re  were  Sdpnilis,  '^r  10.2.J  pi-repnlum.  The  (;pn- 
eral  (reutiuentiii  hoth  ncHcs  wiiH  e.^nt-nliHlly  thceumi'.  The  apparent  reduL'tion  of  mor- 
tality was  ore-half  {Am.  MM.  Ti/iu-j),  Kcbrunry,  I8ti4.)  Magnus  Huns,  of  Stoek- 
bnlm,  v>-ry  strongly  rueommeadij  dilute  phoephuric  acid,  In  hourly  duset  of  about  ten 
minima]. 
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If  the  mineral  aeide  are  not  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  acetate  of 
lead  is  worthy  of  trial,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  in  solution 
every  four  or  six  hours,  with  or  without  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
Diorpliia  (MuRCUisoN). 

Alum  dissolved  in  gum,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  graiua  in 
a  day,  which  may  he  increased  to  one  drachm,  is  best  given  in  the 
form  of  alum  ichri/,  pre]>Hrcd  hy  adding  one  drachm  of  alum  to  a 
jiint  of  hoiling  milk,  and  then  straining.  Two  ounces  may  he 
given  after  each  motion  of  the  bowels  (FouijrtEB,  Mihchison), 

A  seidlitz  powder  moy  sometimes  check  excessive  diarrhcea,  by 
altering  ihe  secretions,  and  is  especially  beneficial  if  there  be  much 
meteurism  (Tbodsseao,  McncnisoM). 

The  (luestion,  therefore,  of  checking  excessive,  or  encouraging 
moderate  diarrluca  is  one  wliicli  requires  the  careful  study  of  each 
particular  case:  and  my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  tj^phoid 
fever  leads  me  to  recomraend  rather  the  restraining  of  excessive 
diarrhira  than  either  encouraging  the  action  of  the  bowels  or  lock- 
ing them  up  fur  days.  The  French  practice  of  giving  saline  laxatives 
is  not  a  safe  one;  and  if  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  deemed  desir- 
able, eueniata  will  he  found  sufficient.  Nitrate  of  silver,  in  doses 
of  one  to  three  grains,  made  into  a  pill,  and  taken  every  six  or  eight 
hours;  or  sulphate  of  copper,  iu  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  simi- 
larly given,  arc  remedies  most  useful  in  the  diarrhcea  connected  with 
atonic  ulcers,  after  the  Iburth  Week  of^he  disease  (Bell,  MuacnisoN), 

Food  and  sustenance  are  the  real  preventives  of  delirium,  and 
the  best  stimulants  to  the  nervous  system  when  necessary.  With 
regard  to  the  mainlenanco  of  free  action  from  the  kidneys,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  so  long  as  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is 
abundant,  no  diuretics  are  necessary;  but  whenever  the  amount  of 
the  solids  falls  greatly  (which  can  be  known  at  once  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  a  comparison  of  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-fonr  hours 
with  the  specific  gravity-),  raeaus  must  be  taken  at  once  to  increase, 
if  possible,  the  urinary  elimination.  The  warm  bath,  with  repeated 
small  doses  of  the  iiIImUw  i-arbonates,  or  of  the  nitraie  or  bitartrate  of 
potash,  will  often  effect  an  increased  elimination  (Parkes,  I.  c.) 

To  accomplish  the  last  indication — namely,  to  influence  the  elim- 
ination from  the  intestinal  glands,  by  direct  local  action  on  the  iti- 
testinal  meiubruue — ■\Vunderlich  especially  advocates  the  use  of 
calomel,  if  it  can  be  given  before  the  ninth  or  teuth  day,  Dn 
Parkes  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  extremely  useful  at  this  ]ie- 
riod.  The  late  Dr.  Authonj'Todd  Thompson  used  to  give  it;  and, 
from  the  observation  of  many  cases  under  the  care  of  this  physi- 
cian, as  well  as  from  his  own  experience.  Dr.  Parkes  considers  that 
calomel  is  a  medicine  to  be  strongly  recommended  in  tjiihoid  fever. 
But  it  must  not  be  given  later  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  and 
at  no  time  iu  large  doses, 
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One  or  Iwo  grains  twice  a  day  is  enough,  although  "Wunderlich 
gives  (me  to  Jire  grains  twice  daily;  but  Jive  grains  is  considered  by 
Dr.  Parkes  to  bo  too  large  a  dose. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  hears  testimony  also  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  mercury  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  of  the 
fever.  He  believes  "it  tends  in  some  degree  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  diaease  iu  the  glatids  of  Peyer,  and  to  promote  resolution  of 
the  inflamed  patches."  lie  prefers  mimte  doses  of  the  blue  pill 
mmm — a  groin  every  two  hom-s — till  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected, 
associated  witli  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  when  the  stomach  is 
not  irritiible.  The  beneficial  ett'ect  of  this  combination  is  whown 
by  the  tongue  becoming  moist,  tiie  skin  relaxed,  and  the  symptoms 
generally  being  ameliorated.  Dr.  Wood  recommends  twelve  grains 
of  b/tic  pill  muss  to  be  combined  with  two  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
pomler,  with  two  grains  of  opium  powder  ;  and  the  whole  being  di- 
vided into  twelve  pills,  one  may  be  taken  every  hour  or  every  hour 
and  II  half,  or  eveiy  two  hours  {Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i,  p.  345, 
4th  edition). 

Calomel  is,  however,  contraindicated  if  the  diarrhcea  is  exces- 
sive, or  if  there  should  be  excessive  pains  in  the  bowels,  with  early 
and  violent  meteorism.  It  is  also  not  proper  to  be  given  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  antemic,  or  if  there  is  a  decided  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis.  It  is  most  useful  as  a  restorative  of  the  intestinal 
functions  in  eases  where  the  tojigue  is  dry  and  coated,  where  thirst 
is  absent,  and  when  the  urine  is  cloudy  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
If  the  first  dose  is  vomited,  the  administration  must  be  repeated. 
Calomel  has  no  direet  effect  on  the  pulsation  or  respiration,  nor  on 
tlie  cerebral  functions;  but  its  beneficial  influence  is  verj'  decidedly 
a]»preeiahle  by  the  modifications  of  temperature  which  it  induces, 
and  which  have  been  already  noticed  on  page  .372. 

No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  treatment  of  the 
intercurrent  phenomena  or  accidents  of  the  disease.  Coiahinations 
of  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  correct  the  several  functions  which 
may  bo  simultaneously  deranged,  so  that  treatment  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  functions  mainly  implicated  or  suspended,  and  to 
the  degree  of  their  affection. 

Vl  meteorism  or  tympanitis  prevails,  from  the  accumulation  of  air 
in  the  colon,  it  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  the  passage  of  a  long 
Btoniacb-pnmp  tube  by  the  anus,  as  far  up  the  colon  as  it  can  he 
made  to  go  easily,  or  frequent  enemata  of  cold  water  (Scuieklein). 

Abdominal  pains  and  meteorism  may  be  relieved  by  mustard 
poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be  applied,  followed  by  simple 
hot  water  fomentations.  After  tliese  remedies  have  been  used, 
cold  water  compresses  over  the  abdomen  tend  to  lessen  the  tension 
and  the  gurgling  in  the  intestinea,  and  to  diminish  the  tenderness 
on  presBore.     They  counteract  the  inclination  to  meteorism,  and 
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leseen  excesaivc  diarrhcBa.  Dr,  Husa  believes,  also,  that  the  ulcer- 
ationa  in  the  ileum  are  prevented  from  spreading;  aud  that  perfor- 
atioiifl  of  the  intestine  have  bceu  of  much  rarer  occurrence  since 
he  commenced  to  use  these  compresses.  Tlie  compress,  after  being 
soaked  in  warm,  but  not  hot  water,  is  well  wrung,  and  applied  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  abdomen;  and  it  must  be  changed  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  according  to  its  tendency  to  dry.  The  compress 
is  composed  of  four  to  eight  double  folds  of  coarse  linen,  and  is  to 
be  luid  over  the  whole  ahdomen,  aud  afterwards  overlaid  with  a 
cover  of  oiled  skin  or  iiuiia-nihber  stuff,  to  prevent  too  rapid 
ovaponition.  The  compress  should  fit  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  displaced,  otherwise  air  enters 
between  the  skin  and  the  compress,  so  that  cold,  instead  of  a  moist 
heat,  is  produced.  These  compresses  may  remain  untouched  aa 
long  as  they  are  moirit  and  warm;  and  they  may  be  employed  on 
the  cliest  as  well  as  on  the  abdomen,  should  capillary  catarrh  or 
pneumonia  supervene. 

[Sliould  there  be  constipation,  either  as  an  initial  or  intercurrent 
symptom,  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  tepid  enemata  of  infu- 
sion of  chamomile,  will  he  found  preferable  to  naline  laxatives.] 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  partly  fluid  aud  partly  in  clota, 
evacuated  with  the  stools,  is  a  symptom  of  grave  import;  and  the 
urgent  aim  of  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  Huss  found  the 
my<ir  cf  kad  most  serviceable,  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  also 
by  clysters.  By  the  mouth,  two  grains  may  be  given  every  half 
hour,  and  even  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  it  is  hent  given 
diasolved.  Twenty-four  grains  of  crystallised  m-etale  of  lead  being 
dissolved  in  one  drachm  oi  dilute  acetic  acid,  to  which  six  ounces  of 
fli.^/fl(etl  water  is  added,  a  ttiblespoonful  of  tbis  solntion  may  he 
given  every  half  hour.  At  the  same  time  a  clyster  may  be  admin- 
istered, composed  as  follows:  Ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  acetate  of  lead 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  di-'ilUled  water  (warm),  to  which 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added;  and  the 
administration  of  such  a  clyster  may  be  repeated  in  four  or  six  hours, 
if  required.  Pieces  of  ice  may  also  be  swallowed  now  and  then; 
and  even  crushed  ice  may  he  applied,  inclosed  in  a  bladder,  over 
the  ahdomen.  [Trousseau  relies  upon  a  c-ombination  of  sulphuric 
acid  aud  syrup  of  rhatany;  five  drops  of  the  elixir  Haileri  in 
camphor- water  will  be  found  to  act  well,] 

If  bleeding  from  the  noac  is  not  arrested  by  the  use  of  vinegar 
and  cold  water  injected  up  the  nostrils,  nor  by  the  use  of  cold  water 
comjiressGS  ajiplied  to  the  nose,  plugging  by  the  posterior  nares 
most  be  had  recourse  to. 

Turpentine  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  hemorrhages,  and  in  the 

stage  of  ulceration.    It  was  originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Graves, 
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id  is  U^ly  ^Ktkea  of  bv  Dis.  HaBe,  Wood,  and  Marchi^on. 
Majr  be  giveo  in  all  taxs  wb«re  the  tongue  U  dry;  and  wheu, 
■SHtead  of  dcmning  gradaatlv  from  the  edges  and  tip,  it  often 
ftm  wiA  hs  for  qaieklr,  and  in  large  flakes — genenillv,  first, 
fitoin  tbe  middle  or  back  part  of  the  eariace,  itrhich  is  ftntooth  and 
gtowj.  f  if  deprived  of  it^  papillae.  Tlierc  is,  also,  generally  an 
liMif^iw  of  the  tympanitis,  and  the  nloeration  of  the  ileum  seems 
to  b«  attended  viih  great  dnness  of  the  tongue."  Under  these 
cin.tuu!!btu<re9.  I>r,  Wood  givw  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  ot 
five  to  twonty  drops  erery  hoar,  or  every  two  honrs.  It  is  best 
adflunisteivd  in  an  emulsion  with  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  water 
(Wood),  or  in  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  honey  ot 
mucilage  (Hess).  Amelioration  of  the  symptoms  may  be  observed 
in  twontr-four  or  forty-eight  hours — the  tongue  becoming  more 
IBMsIf  and  covered  with  a  white  tiir — distension  of  the  abdomen 
OMMs  to  progress,  and  after  a  time  diminishes.  Tlie  use  of  the  oil 
should  be  continued  under  these  circumstances;  but  the  dose  should 
be  gmduallj  diminished. 

[The  chhvote  of  poUtsh,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  may  be  given  in 
camphor- water  or  weak  bitter  infusions,  every  two  hours.  Under 
its  use  the  tongne  often  becomes  clean  and  moist  (Gaknett,  Hckt, 
Copland,  AV.iTSOu;.  Chlorinated  soda — ten  to  fifteen  drops  in  cam- 
phor julep — is  highly  praised  by  Copland,  Chomel,  and  Graves.] 

M'ith  regard  to  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not  de- 
eded how  tiir  alcohol  is  beneficial.  The  fever  eventually  is  at- 
tended with  nuK-h  exhaustion,  and  is  often  protracted,  yet  typhoid 
fever  does  not  seem  to  bear  stimulation  so  well  as  typhus.  The 
tendency  to  prostration  is  the  only  indication  for  its  use;  but  stim- 
ulation must  not  be  persevered  in  if  the  pulse  is  quickened  by  its 
use,  the  hectic  flush  made  more  manifest,  the  tongue  made  drier,  or 
if  delirium  supervene. 

Tonics  and  alimuliinta  may  be  absolutely  essential  on  account  of 
debility  attending  the  advanced  stage  'of  the  disease,  generally 
about  the  third  week.  When  the  pulse  is  slow  and  feeble,  the 
skin  cool,  the  tongne  and  teeth  incrusted  with  dark  sordes,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  fever,  then  stimulants  are  obviously  neces- 
sary. But  even  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  but  yet  frequent,  and  the 
skin  hot,  stimiiliints  are  even  then  known  to  be  of  service ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  administer  them  with  groat  caution,  and  to  watch  the 
effects  constantly  and  closely.  If  their  use  is  found  to  augment 
the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  to  aggravate  the  delirium  or  stupor,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
suspend  their  use.  They  arc  known  to  be  doing  good  service, 
however,  if  they  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  increase  its 
fulness  and  strength;  if  the  skin  becomes  cool  and  moist,  and  if 
the  delirium  is  subdued  or  moderated;  and  especially  if  refreshing 
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sleep  be  procured.  Dr.  "Wood  recommends  the  use  of  wine  whey, 
prepared  by  adding  one  tptart  of  good  sherri/  wine  to  two  quarts  of  bd^ 
uu/  milk,  aud  straining  after  coagulation.  Of  this  a  tableapoouful 
or  more  may  be  yiveii  every  hour  or  every  two  hourrf.  If  the 
strength  is  greatly  reduced,  it  may  be  necessarj'  to  give  pure  wine 
or  bnindy;  or  even  [chloroform],  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether,  in  caaes 
of  great  prostration,* 

Opium  ia  also  a  useful  stimulant.  It  may  be  given  when  the 
pulse  ia  not  full  uor  strong,  and  when  cerebral  fiymptoma  do  not 
exist.  In  the  later  stages  it  may  bo  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain, 
or  a  grain,  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  It  is  known  to  be  acting 
benetidaily  when  it  promotes  sleep,  subdues  nervous  excitement, 
and  induces  gentle  perspiratiou.f  Carbonate  of  ammonia  ia  objec- 
tionable, as  it  may  irritate  the  bowels  and  increase  the  diarrhcea. 

The  diet  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease.  [We 
should  hinder  autophagism,  resulting  from  the  rapid  and  excessive 
destructive  metamorphosis  in  all  the  tissues;  protracted  abstinence 
is  not  only  a  common  cause  of  death  in  low  fevers,  but  of  many  of  the 
adynamic,  cerebral,  ataxic,  and  gastric  symptoms.  If  there  is  one 
point  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  to  be  strongly  insisted  on, 

•  [If  B  pntipnt  with  typhoid  fever  is  properly  noiirishfd  from  the  outset  of  the 
altiek,  alcoholiu  stjm  ill  ants  will  not  bu  nocvsaiiry  in  a  largi'  number  of  CAiea.  Thoy 
are  grpally  overuBod.  Whi'n,  in  spite  of  the  early  nnd  regulnr  aduiiniBtrfttion  of  food, 
there  h  great  proHtratioQ,  or  aliiiiu  phi-noiufua  come  on,  they  iihuuld  be  at  unee  pre- 
scribed ;  Bouiid  sherry  wine  is  the  best  form  for  their  udmini^trlltion,  or,  whore  diar- 
rhiBU  is  excessive,  a  pure  Port,  or  TurrBgoiia  wine  ;  they  are  best  given  with  the  milk, 
eggs,  or  brolh.  leed  chKiiipiigne  u  often  very  grateful  and  happy  in  its  effects,  par- 
titulnrly  where  there  ia  obfitiiiate  Inappeleoey,  or  (-ustric  irritability.  Briiody  U 
preferable  to  whiekej.  Il  has  heen  proposed  to  deduce  from  the  cardiao  phenomenk 
11  rule  to  rcjrulate  the  admin Jdlratiuu  of  ntimulants  in  typhoid  fever — the  diiniuiehed 
eurdiae  iuipulae,  and  the  I'eebleneas  or  extinction  of  the  Brst  sound,  being  a  direct  and 
important  indication  for  their  use  (STuKEa,  PennockJ.  May  not  the  experiments  of 
Claude  Bernard,  Marcy.  and  de  Barrel  de  Pontevbs  warrant  ue  in  regarding  tlie  iber- 
Bpeutic  action  of  alcohol  and  iln  preparatiim^  to  be  more  directly  upon  the  sympathetic 
than  upiin  the  cerebral  system,  (hue  liu^euing  the  peri phero- vasal  tension,  and  increai- 
ing  the  cardiac  impiilaion ;  and  ie  not  this  viow  mure  in  accordance  nith  the  observed 
phenomena  than  the  vague  generality  of  a  hjnderer  of  metamorphoBiB,  or  a  retorder 
of  orKnnie  eumhustion  ?] 

f  [Opium  if  a  valuiihle  remedy  for  the  nervous  symptoms,  but  its  empUiyinent  is  a 
point  of  great  nieety,  aud  require*  caution  and  discrimination.  In  delitnte  and  ner- 
v«u«  patients,  or  those  who  have  largely  used  spirituous  and  vinoUH  liquors  ;  where  the 
nervous  euur^ry  is  prostrated,  and  there  is  little  general  or  local  vaseolar  excitement, 
with  a  cool,  moist  akin,  in  such,  when  low  ijelirium,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and 
twitching  come  on,  opium  will  do  good  ;  it  sboidd  be  at  first  given  in  Email  doses,  and 
it*  effects  carefully  watched.  Sir  Henry  Holland  suggests  that  the  eoudition  of  the 
pupil  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  some  doubtful  cases — where  it  is  contracted,  opium 
being  counter- indicated.  Dr.  Law,  of  Dublin,  and,  afterwards,  Dr.  Graves,  speak 
highly  of  a  eomhinatiou  of  laudanum  and  tartar  emetic  in  eoutrolling  cerebral  symp- 
loins,  dlaiic  symptoms  are,  soHietimes,  quickly  checked  by  camphor,  and  it  will 
often  bring  on  general  composure  and  easy  sleep.] 
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tl  fe  to  tf»  doo  adrainistration  of  proper  noiiriahment;  indifference 
*»  rppu^uice  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  patient  should  not  interfere  vnth 
ttM*  ohiffn-meily.  appetite  often  coming  on  after  a  day  or  two.]    It 
'MjHit  then  tohehoth  food  anti  drink  combined,  iu  the  form  of  a  light 
antritious  liqnid.     Barley-water,  rice-water,  toaat  and  water,  thick- 
Nied  more  or  less  with  solutions  of  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  Ihe 
fjtace  of  sweet  fruits,  or  the  very  soft  pulp  of  fruits,  or  the  pnre  Jelly 
of  ripe  fruits;  hut  fruit  in  its  ernde  state  is  to  be  strictly  withheld. 
It  ia  necessary,  as  a  rule,  tii  give  food  at  certain  intervals  and  in 
ewrtain  cpianliticH.     A  wincglassfiil  should  be  given  at  least  every 
two  or  three  hours  [through  the  day  and  night],  according  to  the 
Stat«  of  digestion  and  the  demands  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
It  may  be  that  the  y>atient  is  unable  to  awallow,  from  the  dry  and 
shrivelled  state  of  his  tongue.     Before  oftering  him  food  or  drink, 
therefore,  the  imi'se  should  put  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  and 
water  into  his  mouth,     She  must  then  wait  a  minute  or  so,  until 
the  fur  upon  the  tongue  and  mouth  is  softened  and  moist,  after 
which  the  patient  will   often   drink  or  take  his  food  with  ease. 
Milk  in  small  quantities,  [two  or  three  ounces,  to  which  a  little 
lime-water  may  be  added,  if  there  is  much  acid  in  the  stomach,  or 
cream, or  a  raw  egg,  beaten  up  with  water  and  sugar],  frequently  re- 
peated, will  be  found  an  excellent  diet;  and  animal  broths  and 
jellies  may  ultimately  be  given.     The  extmHum  rnmis,  as  prepared 
by  Liebig,  is  a  most  valuable  nutriment  for  typhoid  fever  patients. 
[The  patient  should  be  placed  under  the  most  favorable  hygienic 
conditions;  he  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  all  un- 
favorable or  depressing  influences  ;  and  perfect  quiet  of  mind  and 
body  enjoined.     Free  and  abundant  ventilation,  and  strict  cleanli- 
ness of  the  apartment  are  indispensable,  together  with  light  bed- 
ding, which,  when  jiossible,  should  be  changed  daily.     The  exerette 
are  to  be  immediately  removed,  and  disinfectants  frequently  used. 
Examination  of  tliose  parts  of  the  body  wliich  are  exposed  to  pres- 
sure should  be  often  made,  and  if  reddened  gentle  friction  and  the 
water  or  air  cushion  used ;  or  they  may  be  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  whit«  of  eggs,  or  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform.     The 
state  of  the  bladder  should  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  water  drawn  oft'. 

During  convalescence  great  care  and  vigilance  are  required,  and 
the  patient  must  be  narrowly  watched.  Exposure  to  cold,  or 
fatigue,  or  mental  excitement  are  to  be  avoided,] 

The  utmost  caution  is  necessary  as  to  diet  and  aperients  during 
convalescence;  Jirst,  as  to  opening  the  bowels,  castor  oil  or  simple 
euemata  arc  the  only  means  which  should  he  resorted  to;  semndli/, 
as  to  diet,  no  flesh-meat  should  be  allowed  till  at  leiist  seven  days 
after  all  the  febrile  phenomena  have  passed  away,  [and  at  first 
should  be  given  well  hashed  or  minced],  and  the  food  should  be  as 
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free  as  possible  of  excreraeutitious  matter.  Malt  liquors  should  iiot 
be  taken  before  food.  [The  quantity  of  food  allowed  niUBt  be  rigor- 
ously wilhin  the  capatiity  of  the  digestive  function,  otiienvise 
there  will  be  risk  of  gastro-intestiiial  troubles,  inappetency,  nausea, 
vouiitiiig,  gastric  pain,  lyuipaiiy,  diarrhcea,  and  intestinal  perfora- 
tion; or  evening  fevi?r  esai'orbations:  or  a  relapse.  Bear  cou- 
stuntly  in  mind  the  yet  unhealed  ulcers  of  the  Buiall  iutestiue; 
ijtrengtheQ  the  digeBtive  organs;  and  be  earefti!  to  do  nothing 
that  may  weaken  tliem.  Moat  of  tlie  consecutive  disorders  of  cou- 
valeeoence  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  waste  of  the  system  is 
healthily  repaired.  Paralyais,  mania,  dropsy,  aphasia,  if  existing, 
cease  by  degrees  as  strength  returns.  Wine,  and  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  t-ouics  are  generullj'  necessarj-  during  convalescence. 
Obstinate  wakefulness  usually  yields  to  opium  and  wine.  A  cold 
inliuiioii  of  the  Prunus  Virginiana  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  when 
the  pulse  is  persistently  rapid.] 

TTPHns*  FEVER— Feftru  Typkua. 

Definition. — .4  continued  fever,  attended  wiih  sluggishness  of  intellect 
and  confusion  of  thought,  followed  and  accompanied  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skill,  of  a  nibeoloid  charni-ter,  appearing  generally  from  ike  Jifth  to  the 
eighth  dag,  at  first  slighllg  elevated,  and  disappearing  on  prci:isiire,  but 
after  the  second  dag  persistent,  and  remaining  persistent  far  ekcen  or 
twelve  dags.  iMnguor  and  weariness,  prominent  from  the  first,  gradiiallg 
\s  into  stupiditg,  oblivion,  and  iwnplcte  prostration  ;  which,  in  still  more 
erne  eases,  pass  into  somnolence,  stupor,  and  sometimes  coma,  when 

'oslratian  becomes  profound.  The  disease  mag  terminate  farorablg  from 
the  thirteenth  lo  the  scraiteenlh  dag,  the  acerage  duration  of  the  attack 
being  about  tweiilg-one  dags.  If  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  is  generally 
betieefH  the  twelfth  and  the  twentieth  dag,  leaving  no  specific  lesion  beyond 
kgperainia,  softening  of  the  heart,  and  contractile  fibre-structures,  and 
atrophg  of  the  brain. 

•  As  Ihn  U-rrn  lyjihus  ie  very  variouBly  used,  «nd  nometinios  vnguely.  il  is  neces- 
Bury  t»  EUitir  prei'iHitly  the  uieuning  of  tliu  word.  Thin  cunnot  liu  taoru  clearly, 
distinctly,  siid  Ciincieely  expresBBii  lliiin  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wood. 

Till;  diei'iiae  now  d^fliipd  U  foiin' limes  riilW  h/phus,  miii  suinetimea  typhuifner. 
In  the  tiret  instutio.'  the  li^rin  is  U!-i>d  "aubi^lntitivuly.  jii  thrj  luttor  uiljoi'tisi-ly,  juit 
•S  wu  aay  )>hj|)  fi'vnr,  juil  fevor,  &,a.  But  a  atuls  of  syateni,  idenlicttl  or  closoly 
>iiiil<vjj<>u»  with  ihxt  which  ehHruutari/.UB  lyjiliua  fever,  ia  frequently  met  with  in 
other  febrile  diseoxen.  bs  a  mere  incidental  aceompaniment.  To  this  murhjd  state 
the  Epithet  tiiji/ioua  or  tt/photd  it  Hpplied,  tho  lulter  being  preferred  t<i  the  former 
when  il  is  wiihed  to  im|dy  rcBemlilnncu  only,  end  not  aumenpss  or  identity.  Thus 
we  hpiiiik  of  &  typhous  or  a  typhoid  condition,  of  remittent  fever,  yellow  fever,  einall- 
po»,  m«aslo9,  pnqiimuiiia,  dyBentery,  or,  with  greater  brevity,  It/phoua  pncwnonia, 
tgplvnu!  ili/wnlcTti.  Thin  latter  phriucology,  however,  generally  impltea  a  more 
thorough  incorpuraliou  of  the  Uijihtnd  rlrn^nt  with  the  prineipal  oflection  than 
Ij/phind  pneumonia  or  tt/phuid  dyamlrry,  whliib  merely  irapliea  a  reficmblance  to  the 
typhous  ntnte  ocirurring  iu  the^io  dieea^s, ' ' 
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Siitorioal  Stilioe. — Tlie  first  authentic  accounts  of  typhus  fever 
are  to  be  founti  in  tlie  early  British  fhronicles.  It  ie  described  as 
having  spread  in  our  courts  of  justice,  giving  rise  to  what  was 
termed  "the  black  afflizes."  The  last  black  assizes  happened  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey  in  1756,  when  the  lord  mayor,  two 
of  tlic  judges,  and  several  eminent  persons  died,  infected  by  the 
prisoners.  This  fever  has  had  many  popular  appellations,  having 
been  known  as  the  jaU/eivr,  hospital  ferer,  ship  feoer,  putrid  fecer, 
brain  fern;  hilionf>  femrr,  spotted  fever,  petechial  fecer,  camp  fercr.  We 
are  indebted,  however,  to  Pringle  and  to  Fordyce  for  having  shown 
that  these  supposed  different  fevers  are  identically  the  same,  sod 
have  no  such  essential  differences  as  to  constitute  them  distinct 
genera, 

Typ>m8  fev^r  ia  the  grand  scourge  of  armies  in  temperate  cK- 
mates,  just  as  cholera  and  yellow  fever  have  been  the  destrnctive 
agents  in  the  tropical  wai-a  {Parkes  "On  the  Causes  of  Sickness 
in  English  Wars,"  Journal  of  Royal  United  Sennce  Institution,  vol. 
vi).  Wherever  men  are  closely  crowded  together  in  ill-ventilated, 
unwholesome  dwellings,  typhus  is  sure  to  appear.  It  has  often 
passed  from  the  urniy  to  the  civil  population,  and  has  thus  dispeo- 
pled towns,  and  even  great  districts  of  country.  But  its  ravages 
in  the  English  army  have  never  been  comparable  to  those  wliich 
have  occurred  in  foreign  forces,  as  the  statements  of  Murchison 
and  Parkes  fully  demonstrate:  "In  the  year  1489  no  fewer  than 
17,000  of  the  troops  of  Ferdinand,  then  besieging  Granada,  were 
destroyed  hy  a  spotted  fever,  to  which  the  Spaniards  applied  the 
same  name  that  they  afterwards  gave  to  typlms.  In  1552  a  pete- 
chial fever  devastated  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Cliarlee  V,  during 
the  siege  of  Metz.  In  1556  tho  notorious  '  Afarhnx  Ihmgaricus'  ap- 
peared in  Hungary  in  tlie  army  of  Maximilian  II,  and  thence 
epread  over  the  whole  of  Europe"  (Murchison,  1.  c.  p.  21).  "  In 
1620  the  Bavarian  army  in  »  few  months  lost  in  Bohemia  not  less 
than  20,000  men  from  spotted  tj-phus,  and  the  disease,  being  car- 
ried intx)  other  parts  of  Germany,  obtained  the  name  of  tlie  '  Bohe- 
mian disease.'  In  1G28  and  1632  the  Swedish  army  under  Gus- 
tavuB  Adolphus  carried  typhns  into  Northern  Germany,  and  the 
population  was  ao  destroyed  tliat,  fifty  or  sixty  years  later,  villages 
were  left  without  inhabitants"  (Parkes,  1.  c.).  In  the  spring  of 
1643,  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  besieging  the  town  of  Reading, 
this  disease  broke  out  in  the  army  of  the  Parliamentary  General, 
and  in  the  garrison  eominanded  by  Charles  I:  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  proved 
very  fatal  (Murchi.-^on,  I.  c).  The  wars  of  Louis  XIV  were  always 
followed  by  this  disease,  nnd  the  losses  of  the  French  army  were 
enormous  (Parkes).     Iu  1799-1800  an  epidemic  of  typhus  occurred 
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at  Genoa,  when  the  garrison  was  besieged  by  the  French,  and  half 
famishtd ;  and  the  French  army,  during  their  retreat  from  Ito!y, 
eoniniuiiieated  fever  to  the  inhabitants  of  fifteen  towns  and  villages 
where  they  halted  on  the  route  (Fodere).  It  was  during  the  lirst 
fitteen  years  of  the  present  century  that  the  greatest  ravages  of 
typhus  have  been  rec'orded,  especially  in  the  armies  of  Najvoleon, 
and  among  the  popuhition  of  the  countries  which  were  the  seat  of 
war.  It  always  became  developed  under  circurastauces  of  misery 
and  privation,  and  was  particularly  prevalent  and  fatal  among  the 
inhabitants  of  besieged  cities — as,  for  example,  Saragossa  and  Tor- 
gau,  Dantzic  and  Wilna,  in  1803 — and  which  told  with  such  awful 
severity  upon  the  famished  French  troops  during  tlie  retreat  from 
Moscow  in  1812  and  1813  (Murchison).  When  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  landed  from  Corunna,  t,viihua  became  epidemic  in  the  raili- 
t^iry  hospitals  in  tlio  south  of  England  {Cheyne,  Dub.  Hasp.  Report, 
vol.  ii,  p.  3).  In  May,  1812,  the  Bavarian  army  serving  among  the 
French  numbered  28,000  men;  iu  Februarj",  1813,  there  were  only 
2250  men  under  arms.  The  great  destroyer  was  typhus,  In 
August,  1813,  the  first  Prussian  army  consisted  of  37,728  fighting 
men,  having  lost  16,000  men  by  the  eword,  and  10,000  men  by 
disease,  almost  entirely  typhus.  Li  Mayence  alone,  of  60,000 
French  troops  composing  the  garrison  in  1813-14,  there  died  of 
typhus  ill  six  months  25,000  men  (MuitcursoN,  p,  224).  The  last 
great  ravages  of  typhus  in  armies  which  attracted  public  attention 
were  those  which  occurred  in  the  French  and  Russian  armies  iu 
the  Crimea  during  and  after  the.  capture  of  Sebastopol,  Typhus 
had  prevailed  iu  the  winter  of  1854-55  amongst  both  the  English 
and  French  troops ;  but  in  the  following  winter  it  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  French  and  Russian  armies.  In  the  spring  of  1856  it 
was  computed  that  more  than  17,000  men  of  the  French  forces 
perished  in  less  than  three  mouths ;  and  the  highest  authority 
stated  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  French  army  was  endangered 
by  the  outbreak  (Parkks  and  Murchison), 

According  to  Dr.  Parkes,  typhns  fever  occupies  the  fourth  place 
among  the  causes  which  have  produced  disease  iu  the  British  army.* 


•  Thwe  csusee  Dr.  Pnrkcs  Brrnnges  at  foUows  ; 

1.  A  dpfpolivc  eoministarint.  espociiillj'  os  to  focid  and  fresh  vegetables,  cauaing 
disL>a^<-'s,  but  uiHinly  pn-dUpuEiiig  Iu  inHiiy  mori.' — r.  g.,  nialigunnt  malarioiu  fevers, 
scurvy,  mid  bloody  flux.     Cartbagt-na,  1T41  ;  Burmah.  \S'li ;  China,  1^40, 

2.  Undertaking  military  operHti'tns  in  an  unhealthy  site,  und  fvitb  an  unhealthj 
BoaBon  impKnding.  Carthngpna,  1741  ;  San  Dpiningo,  1790 ;  Walcheren,  1747 ;  Juva, 
1811;  Ainvrican  War,  1814;  Bulgaria,  1863~M. 

8.  Eipiieure  lo  eold,  with  insufficient  clothing  and  food,  ^vingripe  to  calarrbs, 
(light  dysentery,  rh«uuifltiiim,  and  inBamniationi;.  Ware  of  174^1700;  Crimea, 
18.M. 

4,  Propagation  of  tjphiia  poison,  favoied  by  bad  vuntilation,  uvercroiTding,  and 
filth.     Examples  as  alxive  detailed. 


Phenomena  and  Symptoma. — Typhus  fever  attacks  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  from  early  infancy  to  extreme  old  age,  and  its 
advent  is  somewhat  andden. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  {generally  a  few  days)  of  un- 
pleasant sensations — in  which  general  soreness,  iinL-asinesa,  and 
fatigue  without  cause,  loss  of  appetite,  and  disturbed  sleep,  are  the 
prominent  phenomena — the  disease  begins  and  advanees  gradually. 
It  is  not  possible  in  all  instances  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack;  bnt  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient 
is  seized  with  chilliness,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  rigor, 
usually  followed  by  heat  of  skin,  and  occasionally  by  sweating, 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  frontal  headache.  This  headache 
is  a  constant  symptom,  which  ecaaes  usually  about  the  tenth  day, 
and  always  before  the  fourteenth.  BuriTig  two  or  three  days  the 
chilliness  and  rigors  occur  at  irregular  intervals.  The  patient 
alternately  hovers  over  the  fire,  or  desires  to  move  from  it;  and 
although  tlie  skin  ut  the  time  may  be  felt  hot  and  burning,  he  still 
lingers  near  the  fire-place,  and  yet  again  soon  complains  of  the  heat 
of  the  room ;  so  that  he  feels  when  near  the  fire  hot  and  oppressed, 
and  when  away  from  it  chilly  and  uncomfortable.  Loss  of  appetite, 
and  more  or  less  thirst,  exist  from  the  first;  the  tongue  is  white, 
large,  and  pale,  but  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  yellow-brown  fiir, 
and  is  Bometimea  tremulous,  indicHting  tlie  early  loss  of  mnscular 
power  and  control.  The  bowels  may  be  confined  or  regular;  the 
unne  is  scanty  and  high-colored;  and  nausea  with  vomiting  are 
often  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  If  sleep  is  obtained,  it  is  dis- 
turbed by  dreams,  or  by  the  occurrence  every  few  minutes  of  sud- 
den starts.  It  is  consequently  unrefreshing;  and  although  the 
patient  may  have  appeared  to  sleep  for  hours,  yet  he  feels  that  he 
has  not  slept,  and  declares  that  he  has  never  closed  bis  eyes.  This 
is  the  coma-rigil  of  Chomel.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  sometimes 
a  constant  tendency  to  heaviness  and  drowsiness.  The  attention 
cannot  be  fixed,  and  the  mind  ceases  to  think,  A  peculiar  symp- 
tom may  now  become  expressed,  to  which  Dr.  Jenner  has  given 
more  appropriately  the  name  of  coma-i-ifjil  than  to  that  symptom 
which  Chonicl  has  so  named.  In  the  coma-vigil  of  Jenner  "the 
patient  lies  with  his  eyes  open,  evidently  awake,  but  inditferent  or 


5.  Similnr  pmpapilion  of  putrid  dyeenlery.     Indiun  osmpsigns. 

6.  Pr»[iHi;ntion  iif  typhuid  (ev<:r  puison  and  chulem,  through  lhi>  bad  sanilHry  i-do- 
ditioD  of  ciHiipa.  und  the  occupation  of  old  citiiiping-ground<4.  Egypt,  1801 ;  Bulgnrin, 
1S53;  Iiidiii. 

7.  TUo  enlistmt'iit  of  boys  m  soldiers,  -wboie  bones  ftre  not  yet  mntured — In  place 
of  full-grown  nn'j]  nt  Iphsi  twenty-one  years  of  iige.  Crimen,  1854,  [Seo  n  short 
publication  On  the  Gr->vilit  of  the  Recruit  and  J'ouny  Soldier,  by  WilUitm  Aitken, 
M.D.] 

fl.  Want  of  cleanlineM,  esoesaiTii  use  af  spirits,  and  debauchorf. 
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inaensible  to  all  going  on  around  him."  This  eyraptom  ocourrcil 
in  oue-titth  of  the  fatal  cases  obnerved  by  him.  Bodily  weakueaa 
becomes  extreme,  and  the  pjitiont  takes  to  bed  by  the  eecoiid  or 
third,  and  not  unfrequently  ou  the  tirst  day.  While  there  is  abao- 
lut*  lo9B  of  muaeular  power  and  control,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
fsn  amount  of  groat  exhaustion,  disproportionate  by  its  severity  to 
the  muscular  action.  Giddiness  and  noise  in  the  ears  are  amongst 
the  earheafc  and  most  loudlycomplainedof  symptoma.  The  debility 
increases  rapidly,  ao  that  by  the  seventh  day  the  patient  cau  rarely 
leave  his  bed  without  some  assistance.  By  this  time  also  the  want 
of  control  over  the  muscular  movements  becomes  more  decided; 
the  legs  and  anus  shake  wlicn  raised,  and  the  tongue  trembles  when 
protruded.  The  inipiiinncnt  of  tlie  mental  powers  manifests  itsell' 
in  a  variety  of  singular  ways.  Memory  becomes  deficient, — the 
ideas  of  time  are  such  that  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  prolonged. 
If  an  event  is  impressed  upon  the  patient's  mind,  he  will  remember 
it,  and  it  alone.  This  mazy  state  of  the  intellect  soon  passes  into 
delirium,  which  becomes  manii'est  first  between  waking  and  sleep- 
ing, then  by  night,  and  finally  by  day  and  night.  When  delirium 
first  sets  in,  the  patient  is  able  to  correct  himself;  if  he  is  made  to 
think,  he  becomes  conscious  of  hia  mental  error;  but  thia  power  ia 
soon  lost,  and  delirium  becomes  predominant. 

About  the  tenth  day  of  the  diaease,  sometimea  earlier,  the  head- 
ache ceases  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
lirium ;  and  if  it  should  continue  with  the  delirium,  it  suggests  the 
probability  of  some  commencing  secondary  lesion  within  the  cra- 
nium, to  which  sjiecial  altenlion  must  be  immediately  directed. 

The  Emption  of  Typhus  Fever — About  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  duy 
of  the  disease  the  characteiislic  eruption  appears  on  the  skin.  It 
consists  of, — {!.)  Distinct  spots  ;  (2.)  A  subcuticular  raah; 

(1.)  The  maculi£,  mulbaTy,  or  rubeotoid  rash.  On  the  first  appear- 
LkDce  of  this  eruption  it  consists  of  very  slightly  elevated  spots  of  a 
-dusky  pinkiwh-red  color,  somewhat  like  the  stains  of  mulberry  juice. 
Each  spot  ia  flattened  on  the  surface,  irregular  in  outline,  with  iio 
well-defined  margin,  and  fading  insensibly  into  the  hue  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  The  spots  disappear  completely  on  pressure,  resum- 
ing their  distinctive  appearancea  aa  the  pressure  of  the  finger  is 
withdrawn  ;  and  they  vaiy  in  size  from  a  point  to  three  or  four 
lines  in  diameter.  The  largest  spots  appear  to  be  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  two  or  more  smaller  ones;  and  the  shape  of  the 
larger  spots  is  more  irregular  than  the  smaller  ones.  After  one, 
two,  or  tlirce  days  these  spots  uinlergo  a  marked  change.  They 
no  longer  remain  elevated  above  the  surrounding  cuticle.  Their 
hue  becomes  darker  and  more  dingj-  than  at  their  first  appearance. 
Their  margins  become  more  defined,  especially  on  the  posterior 
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Rtirface  of  the  body  ;  and  when  the  finger  is  firmly  pressed  on  them, 
they  grow  jialer,  but  do  not  entirelj'  disappear.  Thus  they  are  said 
"  to  fade  under  pressure,"  but  tliey  cannot  be  entirely  obliterated, 
a  stain  of  the  cuticle  remaining  to  indicate  where  they  are.  A  still 
further  chaTige  may  take  place  iu  severe  cases.  The  centres  of  the 
spots  may  become  dark  purple,  unaltered  in  appearance  by  the 
firmest  pressure,  although  their  circumferences  may  fade;  or  the 
entire  spot  may  change  into  a  true  petechia,  becoming  of  a  dusky 
crimson  or  purple  color,  quite  unaffected  by  pressure,  with  a  well- 
defined  margin,  aud  level  with  the  surface.  The  spots  of  such  an 
eruption  are  generally  very  numerous,  close  together,  and  occa- 
sionally almost  covering  the  skin.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  situated  at  some  distance  from  each  other ; 
and  not  to  he  distinguished  at  first  from  the  rose  spot  eruption. 
The  midbcrrii  eruption  usually  oocupiea  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
but  is  occasionally  limited  to  the  trunk,  and  may  now  and  then  be 
observed  to  extend  Uy  the  face.  After  the  first,  second,  or  Uiird 
day  after  the  eruption  ia  apparent,  no  fresh  spota  appear,  aud  each 
spot  remains  visible  from  its  first  eruption  till  tlie  whole  raah  van- 
ishes— that  is,  till  the  termination  of  the  disease.  "When  very 
numerous,  the  eruption,  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  not  an  equal  depth 
of  color.  Some  places  are  much  paler  than  others,  and  the  spots 
have  a  dull  appearance,  as  if  seen  through  the  cuticle.  A  mottled 
aspect  is  thus  sometimes  given  to  the  skin,  on  which  the  darker 
spots  are  seated:  and  hence  (2.)  A  subcttfiealar  rash  has  been  also 
described,  which  is  deepest  colored  on  the  most  depending  parts  of 
the  body.  From  this  circum.ftance  the  eruption  sometimes  resem- 
bles measles  so  closely  as  to  be  distinguished  with  diflicnlty  from  the 
eruption  in  that  disease.  When  the  spots  on  the  baek  are  of  a 
much  dctfper  hue  than  tho.se  on  tJie  anterior  surface  of  tlie  trunk, 
the  akin  is  at  the  same  time  so  much  congested  at  the  back  that 
slight  pressure  with  the  finger  leaves  a  white  mark,  which  slowly 
returns  to  its  ducky  red  color.  The  eruption  of  the  mulberry  raah 
usually  appears  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day  of  tliis  disease,  and 
subsides  between  the  tburteenth  nnd  twenty-first  days  (Dr.  jENNEft). 

Age  seems  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  over  the  eruption, 
and  the  following  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  relation  to  this  modi- 
fying circumstance  :  In  100  typhus  patients  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  the  rash  will  be  absent  in  25.  In  100  typhus  patients  between 
fifteen  and  twenty -two  years  of  age,  the  rash  will  be  absent  in  14. 
In  100  tj-phus  patients  above  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  rash  will 
be  always  present. 

The  spots  of  typhus  fever  continue  ineffaceably  persistent  after 
death. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first,  or  commencement  of  the  second 
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week,  the  tonftue  has  a  large  and  swollen  appearance,  grows  dry 
in  tlie  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  its  white  fur  is  replaced  by  pale 
dirf.j-brown  mucue. 

About  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  or  even  earlier,  the  delirium  be- 
comes decided,  eonietimee  violent,  and  ulwaya  unquiet,  although 
the  attention  may  atill  he  fixed  by  a  sharp  question.  At  this  time 
the  patient  is  in  some  cases  violent,  and,  unlesa  restrained,  leaves 
Lb  bed  to  wander  about  the  room.  His  expression  gradually  comee 
to  resemble  that  of  a  man  unwilling  to  be  roused  from  hjjf-ilrunken 
Blumbcrs.  It  now  betokens  complete  stupidity,  oppression,  and 
decided  prostration.  The  complexion,  dull  and  dirty  from  the  first, 
in  the  course  of  the  second  week  becomes  absolutely  muddy,  the 
conjunctival  membranes  injected,  and  the  pupils  contracted ;  and 
the  danger  of  febrile  coma,  which  may  supervene,  seems  very 
much  iu  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  {W.  T.  Gaird- 
ner).  The  face  is  now  often  flushed — the  flush  being  dingy  and 
pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  countenance ;  but  occasionally  some- 
what more  marked  on  the  cheeks  than  elsewhere. 

The  eruption  gradually  becomes  darker  in  hue,  the  centres  of 
many  of  the  spots,  towards  the  termination  of  the  second  week,  are 
unaffected  by  pressure,  and  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  some 
Bpots  with  weJUdetined  outline,  quite  unalterable  in  appearance  by 
the  firmest  pressure  of  the  finger.  These  are  true  petechire.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  trunk  ia  considerably  congested,  and  the 
Bpobf  arc  there  much  darker  and  less  affected  by  pressure  than  on 
the  anterior  anrfacc. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  somnolence  sets  in,  which  grad- 
ually pasHce  into  stupor,  or  even  coma,  and  the  expression  indicates 
profound  prostration.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back,  unable  to  turn 
himself  iu  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  urine  is  often  passed  invol- 
untarily, or  is  retained,  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  its 
withdrawal.  The  tongue  is  tliickly  coated,  dry,  and  dark  brown, 
or  even  black,  appearing  sis  if  baked,  and  perhaps  unable  to  be  pro- 
truded. The  teeth  are  covere<i  with  sordes,  the  patient  is  unable  to 
be  roused  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  so  roused  he 
mutters  incoherently.  The  conjunctiva  are  intensely  iujected,  and 
the  pupils  contracted.  The  skin  is  cool  and  occasionally  moist. 
Miliary  vesicles,  or  sudamina.  are  sometimes  observed  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  usually  in  the  groins,  at  the  epigastrium, 
and  under  the  clavicles.  If  such  vesicles  become  hard  at  the  enm- 
mit>,  then  black,  and  if  then  the  mass  drops  out  as  a  slougli,  leaving 
a  circular  ulcer,  sudi  a  vesicular  eruption  forebodes  an  unfavorable 
result  (Stokes).  The  abdomen  continues  flaccid  and  indolent 
throughout.  The  bowels  usually  act  once  or  twice  a  day,  the  stools 
being  somewhat  relaxed. 
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The  puUe,  from  the  outset  of  llie  disease,  is  quickened,  and  it 
incrcasea  in  rapidity  ia  eases  whicli  terminate  tatally,  ranging  from 
100  to  even  150  in  a  minnte;  or,  after  reaching  a  eertaiu  point,  its 
freqnency  as  gnuluaily  subsides  till  health  is  restored.  Cases  in 
which  the  pulse  is  remarkably  slow  are  usually  cases  in  which  the 
prostration  beeomes  extreme.  A  little  cough  and  some  eouorons 
rale  are' now  and  then  present. 


TYPICAL  RANtiE  OF  TEMPERATURE  I\  A  CASE  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER.    THE  KEC- 
0BD8  INDICATE  MORNING   («.)  AND  EVENING  (E.)  OBSEBVATIONB. 
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Tlie  skin  throughout  the  wliole  course  of  typhus  fever  is  often 
particularly  sensitive,  the  slightest  touch  occasioning  pain.     The 
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heat  of  the  skin  conveys  also  a  burning  pungent  sensiition — the 
temperature  ranging  fi'om  102°  to  107°  Fahr.  Greisingcr,  of  Zu- 
rich, after  insisting  on  the  non-iJentity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
has  described  the  rangea  of  temperature  in  cases  of  typhus  as  par- 
ticularly diagnostic  and  characteristic  {Arch,  der  Hiilk,  vol.  ii,  p. 
557.  1801).  Dr.  Cheyiie,  of  Dublin,  recorded  109°  Fahr.  as  the 
highest  he  observed,  and  a  few  days  before  death  he  observed  the 
temperature  to  fall  to  95°  Fahr. 

The  course  of  typhus  fever,  although  it  may  have  some  features 
in  common  witli  that  of  enteric  or  typhoid,  yet  siiows  great  and 
numerous  differences.  In  typhus,  the  fever,  as  denoted  by  the 
temperature,  is  maintfiined  continuously  for  a  longer  time  without 
interruptions.  There  is  also  a  weekly  periodicity  traceable.  The 
rise  of  temperature  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  week  scarcely 
seems  to  ditter  from  the  course  taken  by  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 
as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  diagram  at  page  .368, 

If  the  temperature  at  the  commencement  before  the  fourth  day 
does  not  exceed  on  any  evening  103.5°  Fahr.,  the  fever  may  be 
expected  to  run  a  mild  course;  and  more  especially  if  the  increase 
of  temperature  takes  place  moderately,  and  is  of  limited  daily  dn- 
ration  during  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In  miM  cases  a 
email  abatement  of  temperature  takes  place  on  the  fourth  day, 
which  bcconies  more  obvious  by  the  seventh  day  ;  and  tliis  abate- 
ment is  followed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  week,  by  a 
Bmall  reincrease  of  very  limited  duration,  after  which  the  ten- 
dency to  further  decrease  reappears,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third,  tlie  normal  temperature  is 
again  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  in  severe  cases  the  fever  con- 
tinues with  great  intensity,  at  lenwt  to  the  twelfth  day,  and  mostly 
throughont  the  whole  of  the  second  week. 

Defervescence  rarely  takes  place  before  the  first  half  of  the  third 
week.  Both  in  mild  ond  in  severe  cases  the  temperature  alwiiys 
rises  above  104.7°  Fahr,,  and  it  frequently  reaches  106°  Fahr.  op 
more.  The  differences  between  the  morning  and  the  evening 
temperatures  amount,  during  the  fastigium  (from  the  middle  of 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  second  week),  rarely  to  more  than  1° 
Fahr. ;  and  fi'om  the  middle  of  the  second  week  to  a  difterence  of 
about  1,5°  Fahr.  Greater  differences  happen  only  temporarily — 
a  character  which  distinguishes  typhus  from  enteric  or  typhoid 
fever,  80  far  as  ranges  of  temperature  are  concerned.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  typhus  fever  and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  is  ren- 
dered still  more  striking  by  their  respective  modes  of  defervescence. 
In  typliDs  fever  the  defervescence  shows  no  gradual  remissions,  as 
in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever;  on  the  contrary,  the  defer\'escence  of 
typhus  fever  is  invariably  sudden.     It   takes  place  preeipitantly, 
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and  the  normal  temperature  ia  reacbetl  sometimes  in  one  uight, 
mostly  in  twenty-J'our  or  tiiirty-eix  hours. 

Til*;  (lisearto  generally  terraiiifltes,  if  it  proves  fatal,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twentieth  day;  and  before  death  the  prostration  in- 
creases to  the  last  degree.  The  average  duration  of  Jenner's  fatal 
caaes  was  fourteen  days;  of  Reid'a  thirteeu  days.  Subsidliis  tnidi- 
rium,or  involuutary  tivitchingu  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  arms, 
make  their  appearance.  The  face  becomes  dusky  or  even  livid, 
and  the  breathing  very  quick,  the  pulse  becoming  bo  rajiid  and 
feeble  that  it  can  scarcely  be  felt.  Some  want  of  resonance  of  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  cheet  may  often  be  observed  at  this 
stage  of  the  ilisea^e.  The  respiratory  niurmnr  at  the  same  part 
becomes  muffled,  as  if  heard  tlirough  a  covering,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  little  coarse,  unequal  crepitation.  The  urine,  which 
is  7I0W  secreted  in  large  quantities — from  three  to  four  pints  daily — 
is  restrained,  or  passed  into  bed  with  the  stools  invohmtarily. 
The  skin  at  this  time  is  often  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat,  and  the 
temperature  is  apt  to  fiill  below  the  natural  standard.  The  patient 
lies  on  his  back  unable  to  move,  or  he  sinks  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  if  his  head  be  in  the  leaat  elevated.  Towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  second  week  a  slough  may  form  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  spinal  region,  or  oa  the  region  over  the  posterior  spine  of 
the  ilium. 

For  a  day  or  two  before  the  fatal  tennination,  the  condition 
termed  coma-vigil  maj"  come  on.  In  this  condition  the  patient 
never  sleeps.  He  lies  on  liis  back  with  his  eyelids  widely  sepa- 
rated, his  eyes  staring  and  fixed  in  vacuity,  his  mouth  partially 
open,  his  face  pale  and  expressioiilesa.  He  is  totally  incjipal)Ie  of 
being  roused  ia  give  a  sign  of  consciousness,  the  breathing  is  often 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  or  unable  to  be 
felt,  the  skin  cool,  perhaps  bathed  in  perspiration.  Life  is  only 
known  to  have  ceased  by  the  eye  losing  its  little  lustre,  and  the 
cheat  ceasing  to  eftect  its  slow  and  feeble  movements.  Dr.  Jenner 
has  never  seen  recovery  from  tliia  condition.  Death  generally 
takes  place  without  any  retnrn  to  consciousness,  and  by  syncope 
rather  than  coma  (MuitcuieoN). 

If  the  disease  shonld  terminate  in  recovery,  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  frequently  sudden.  Some  time  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  tlie  seventeenth  day  he  may  fall  into  a 
profound  quiet  sleep,  lasting  for  several  hours;  and  generally  atler 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  or  even  more  hours,  he  awakes  be- 
wildered and  confused,  but  decidedly  improved  in  all  respects — in- 
deed, quite  another  man.  At  first  he  is  bewildered  or  confused, 
and  wonders  where  he  is;  but  he  recognizes  his  attendants  and 
friends,  and  is  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  his  extreme  debility. 
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The  complexion  is  clearer,  the  delirium  has  disappeared,  the  pulse 
has  fallen  in  IrequeDcy  and  gained  in  strength,  the  coujuuctivse  are 
no  longer  injected,  the  tongue  is  moist  ut  the  edges;  there  is  per- 
haps a  httle  uppetite,  the  sldn  is  softer  and  moist,  and  the  spots 
paler.  His  limba  retain  their  sensibility,  hut  when  he  attempts  to 
move  them,  they  seem  at  hrat  as  if  separated  from  the  body,  so 
great  is  the  prostration  induced  Uy  typhus  fever  (Murchison).  In 
a  few  days  the  tongue  cleans  completely,  the  appetite  becomes  rav- 
enous and  insatiable,  and  the  patient  rapidly  regains  strength.  Dr. 
Jenner  considers  the  diiratiim  of  the  disease  to  be  measured  by  tlie 
duration  of  the  eruption;  and  the  average  duration  of  eases  that 
recover,  he  states  to  be  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days;  al- 
though, not  unfrequently,  in  very  mild  eases,  the  tever  terminates 
before  the  fourteenth  day.  After  twenty-one  days  local  lesions 
sufficient  to  cause  death  were  always  discovered  in  fatal  cases  of 
typ/i»i^.  In  other  words,  after  the  twenty-first  day,  death  does  not 
then  occur /rom  tlicfeccr  dime,  as  may  be  the  case  before  the  twenty- 
first  day.  There  are  two  very  opposite  circumstances  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  date  of  the  first  apjiearanee  of  the  eruption 
is  changed,  and  its  duration  shortened.  These  are, — (1.)  A  very 
mild  attack  of  the  specific  disease;  (2.)  The  development  of  severe 
local  complications  in  the  course  of  the  specific  disease.  There 
are  cases  of  fj/phiis  feuer  which  appear  to  die  within  a  limited  period 
after  the  outset  of  the  illness,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  blood  or  nervous  system,  and  with  the  entire  ahseuee  of 
local  lesion,  so  that  even  the  skin  is  not  attected  with  eruption. 

Condition  of  the  Blood. — In  t'/phus  fever  the  microscopical  char- 
acters of  the  blood  are  often  such  as  to  prove  a  marked  deviation 
from  its  uornial  state.  Amorphous  heiips  of  red  discs  replace  the 
normal  rouleaus,  and  the  adhesion  of  tbe  red  discs  to  each  other, 
in  the  imperfectly  formed  rouleaus,  is  far  leas  complete  and  long 
continued  than  in  healthy  blood.  The  red  discs  part  with  their 
coloring  matter  more  easily,  and  dissolve  more  rapidly  than  they  do 
in  their  normal  stata.  This  is  shown  by  the  red  serosity  found  iu 
almost  every  serous  cavity,  the  deep  dusky-red  hue  of  the  flesh, 
and  of  every  structure  in  contact  with  the  blood.  The  hlood 
drawn  during  lite,  or  found  after  death  in  the  vessels,  is  loosely 
^coagulated  or  absolutely  fluid  (Dr.  Jen.ver).  It  is  also  more  apt  to 
Bcome  jiutrid,  when  taken  from  the  body  during  life,  than  healthy 
hlood,  or  than  blood  in  other  dieeasea.  According  to  Lehmann, 
the  salts  are  increased  rather  than  diminished;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  unnaturally  fluid  state  iu  tj-pbus  fever 
results  fi-om  an  abnormal  amount  of  ammonia,  possibly  derived,  as 
Dr.   Murchison  suggests,   from  the  decomposition   of  m-ea;    and 
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there  is  evidence,  as  Drs,  Richardson  and  MurebiBon  have  shown, 
thftt  the  blood  of  typbiia  fever  contains  an  increased  amount  of 
ammonia. 

Secomlary  Lfsions  and  Ojmplkaivms  of  Typhis  Ferer. 

1.  ConvnlaionB  and  Cerebral  Affections. — The  most  formidable,  and 
fortunately  the  most  rare,  is  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  When 
they  do  occur,  the  case  almost  invariably  proves  fatal,  unless  the 
convulsions  occur  in  a  patient  who  baa  suffered  from  epilepsy;  and 
the  sulijectfl  of  them  seldom  present  any  morbid  appeiiraucee  after 
death  sufficient  to  account  for  their  occurrence.  In  The  EtHnburgh 
Monlhli/  Journal  for  June,  1848,  the  details  of  six  caseH  of  typhus 
fever  are  given,  five  of  wlneh  proved  fatal  by  convulsions  in  dif- 
ferent wards  of  the  general  hospital  there,  and  all  of  them  wilhin 
a  period  of  twenty-one  days,  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fel>- 
rnary.  The  following  are  the  days  of  the  fever  at  which  convnl- 
sions  are  stated  to  have  occurred,  the  number  of  hours  they  con- 
tinned  to  recur,  and  the  apparent  mode  of  death: 
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The  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  sncli  cases  may  he  fairly  refer- 
able, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  ti/p!iiis  fever,  and  the  altered  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  which  ensues,  and  probably  they  have  always  a 
urnsmic  origin.  With  reference  to  the  absence  of  any  appreciable 
lesion  in  the  brain,  as  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  remarked  that  our 
usual  instruments  of  research,  applied  to  the  nervous  texture,  are 
insufficient  in  all  instances  to  indicate  disease,  even  where  it  does 
undoubtedly  exist.  There  are,  for  instance,  physical  conditions  of 
texture,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pathology,  such  Afi 
the  specific  gravity,  and  which  are  appreciable  by  the  proper  means 
instruments  of  research,  even  when  the  tissue  of  the  organ 

escnta  to  our  senses  of  sight  and  touch  no  extemal  evidence  of 
disease. 

The  cerebral  complications  are  generally  attended  with  what  are 
commonly  called  "  head  symptoms."  Dr.  Jenner  very  emphati- 
cally calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  continuance  of  the  head- 
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ache  complained  of  spontaiieouely  after  the  commencement  of 
dehrium  is  g£>nerally  indicative  of  increased  vascular  action  within 
the  cranium.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  headache  which  pre- 
cedes the  delirium  is  often  iu  euch  cases  of  a  very  severe  and  con- 
stant kind,  tlie  face  being  sometimes  pale  and  sometimes  red,  and 
greatly  expressive  of  the  distress  the  patient  suffers.  The  eye, 
haggard  or  brilliant,  with  its  conjunctiva  injected  and  its  pupil  con- 
tracted, is  painfully  sensible  to  the  light,  and  is  therefore  generally 
closed.  The  least  noise  is  insupportable,  and  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  noise  in  his  ears.  His  temper  is  altered,  and  his  answers 
short  and  frefful.  This  condition  is  that  of  increased  excitement, 
hut  not  as  yet  of  delirium,  and,  supposing  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  to  be  inflamed,  denotes  dift'uae  inflammation  of  those  tissues. 
At  tlie  end  of  a  period  of  time,  varying  fi'om  two  to  fen  days,  the 
patient  becomes  dchriouB.  His  delirium  may  assume  every  char- 
acter,— joyous  or  melancholy,  furious  or  tranquil;  and  in  some 
cases  be  wanders  fi'om  subject  to  subject,  while  in  othera  he  inces- 
eantly  rOcurs  to  the  same  theme,  and  even  to  the  same  few  words. 
In  others,  though  the  cases  are  few,  the  disease  assumes  every 
character  of  insanity;  and,  if  permitted,  the  patient,  confined  in  a 
strait  waistcoat,  presents  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  being  able, 
in  typhus  fever,  to  walk  about  the  wards.  The  phenomena  of  this 
etage  show  that  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
has  extended  to  tlie  substance  of  the  brain  itself.  The  commence- 
ment of  effusion  is  indicated  by  the  active  delirium  changing  into 
a  low  muttering  {li/phornaiiia),  by  the  patient  no  longer  requiring 
restraint,  by  bis  muscles  becoming  spasmodically  affected  with 
slight  twitchings,  or  stibauUus  tcndlnum,  showing  how  rapidly  the 
nervous  power  is  exhausted,  and  how  feebly  supplied;  also  by  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  becoming  expanded  or  contracted;  by  the  fisces 
being  passed  involunt-aiily ;  by  the  urine  being  retained;  and  hy 
the  rapid  grouping  of  those  other  symptoms  so  happily  described 
by  Shakspeare  as  "the  atony  coldness  of  the  teet  creeping  upward 
and  upwai-d,"  "  the  babble  of  green  fields,"  and  the  "  fumbling  of 
the  bed-clothes,"  all  indicative  of  approaching  death.  Intra-cranial 
eeroaity  is  generally  decidedly  increased;  and  hemorrhage  into  the 
arachnoid  occurred  in  one-eighth  of  Jenner'a  fatal  cases.  When 
the  patient  recovers,  however,  from  this  stage  of  cerebral  compli- 
cations, the  appetite  improves,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  steadier, 
the  countenance  more  tranquil,  the  mind  firmer,  and  the  sleep 
natural,  till  at  last  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

The  respiratory  movements  are  often  influenced  by  this  cerebral 
condition.  In  the  first  week  they  do  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  in  the  minute;  but  when  delirium  supervenes  and  the  pulse 
increases  iu  frequency,  they  often  rise  to  thirty  or  more,  without 
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any  pulmonary  lesion.  In  cases  of  great  cerebral  disturbance  the 
respiratioiiB  become  sighing,  irregular,  spasmodic,  or  jerking,  and 
then  coma  is  apt  to  supervene.  The  "  nervous  respiration''  of  Dr. 
Corrigan,  or  what  is  sometimea  alao  called  "  cerebral  respiration," 
U  denoted  by  a  blowing  or  hissing  sound  in  breathing,  the  lipa 
being  kept  closed  ;  the  cheeks  are  distended,  the  nostrils  dilate  with 
each  expiration,  and  the  breath  is  forced  through  the  closed  lipe 
with  a  puiBing,  blowing  noise.  Such  breathing  isirregular,  along 
paufie  being  followed  by  a  deep  inspiration,  and  subseqaently  by 
short  respirations  in  rapid  auccession.  In  some  caeca  the  action  is 
entirely  diajdiragmatio,  the  respiratory  muscles  of  tlte  trunk  being 
paralyzed  (Miircuison).  The  air  expired  has  a  disagreeable  odor, 
most  marked  in  the  advanced  stage  of  severe  cases.  It  resembles 
the  l;//ihiis  odor  exhaled  by  the  skin,  and  which  lias  been  compared 
to  the  "odor  of  rotten  straw,"  to  the  "smell  of  mice,  deer,  aud 
certain  reptiles,"  or  to  the  smell  of  "  the  leaves  of  rue  when  rubbed 
betwcon  the  tingera."  By  some  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  pungent,  am- 
moniacal,  and  offensive ;"  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
smell  from  urine  passed  in  bed.  It  seems  to  be,  however,  a  smell 
sui  griitris,  as  Mnrebison  very  justly  observes;  and  nurses  expe- 
rienced in  typhus  fever  are  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  are  able  to 
distinguish  cases  of  typhus  fever  by  thispeculiartypbus  odor  alone, 
which  is  always  strongest  in  damp  weather,  and  wheu  the  ventila- 
tion is  bad;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  typhus  poison  is 
contained  in  this  odoriferous  substance.  The  expired  air  of  tj-phus 
patients  contains  a  smaller  tiuantity  of  carbonic  acid  aud  a  larger 
amount  of  ammonia  (Murcuison,  pp.  134-137). 

2.  Secondary  Pulmonic  Complications  are  not  uncommon  in  li/phus 
fii'cr,  in  the  form  of  pncumuiiM.  The  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  lungs  may  give  a  tendency  to  this;  and  its 
presence  may  be  suspected  from  the  livid  exprL'ssiou  of  the  face, 
the  existence  of  cough  with  rusty  expectoration,  the  diagnosis  being 
confirmed  by  the  usual  auscultatory  means.  It  is  seldom  that  pain 
is  complained  of.  The  part  of  the  lungs  affected  for  the  most  part 
ia  that  which  rests  agaiust  the  hollow  of  the  fourth,  filth,  aud  sixth 
ribs,  between  their  tubercles  and  angles;  the  position  of  the  patient 
appearing  to  determine  the  place  of  consolidation.  Such  consoli- 
dations are  not  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  an 
ordinary  pneumonia,  occurring  in  an  otherwise  healthy  person. 
The  incubation  of  the  lesion  is  latent,  and  the  symptoms  are  masked, 
aud  the  nature  of  the  complication  is  only  to  bo  recognized  by  care- 
ful physical  examination.  The  full  expression  of  the  morbid  state 
is  often  for  some  time  undecided;  the  exudation  being  of  a  serous 
nafiiro,  is  slow  to  solidify  on  the  one  band,  and  yet  the  symptoms 
of  resolution  do  not  appear  on  the  other.     Dr.  Hudson,  of  Dublin, 
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attachea  some  importance  to  a  certain  tympanitic  resonance,  which 
becomes  manifest  over  the  diseased  hmg,  as  a  sign  of  the  existence 
of  the  pulmonic  lesion.  lie  deacribesit  aa  "a  tympanitic  clearneas 
over  the  solidified  hu]g,  without  air  being  present  in  the  pleura," 
Dr.  Lyons  explains  this  abnormal  clearness  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  the  respiratory  column  of  air  in  the  permeable 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  whieh  become  expanded  beyond 
their  natural  volume,  and  thus  a  condition  of  temporary  emphysema 
is  produced,  wbich  yields  a  clear  sound  on  percussion  (Dr.  Stokes, 
in  Medical  Times  and  Gnzetk,  May  26,  1855). 

In  some  cases  of  pulmonary  lesions  there  appears  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  circumsfances  which  leads  to  a  fluid  or  purulent  state  of 
the  diseased  part,  resembling  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia  aa  de- 
flcribed  by  Laennec.  The  conditions  which  lead  to  this  form  may 
be  stated  to  be, — (1.)  A  sudden  exudation  and  abundance  of  fluid 
matter;  (2.)  A  great  amount  of  tissue  involved;  (3.)  Diminished 
vascularity  and  consequent  (4.)  Abeyance  of  absorption,  tending  to 
(.>.)  Increased  fluidity  of  the  diseased  parts;  (6.)  Breaking  up  or 
solution  of  tlie  young  and  growing  elements.  A  lung  in  tliia  con- 
dition seems  to  have  passed,  as  it  were,  at  once  into  this  state,  with- 
out any  well-marked  hepatization. 

3.  Gangrene  of  the  Pnlmonary  Tissae  is  by  far  the  most  formidable 
of  the  thoracic  secondary  lesions  of  typhus  fever.  The  hepatization 
of  the  lung  is  not,  as  in  the  last  instance,  obscure,  but  the  consoli- 
dation ia  at  once  sudden,  complete,  and  extensive,  involving  per- 
haps the  greater  part  of  a  lung,  and  coming  on  without  any  marked 
physical  signs  dili'erent  from  what  are  to  be  heard  in  the  simple 
congestion  of  li/phiis.  A  gangrenous  cavity  forms  in  the  substance 
of  the  solidified  mass,  and  ia  only  indicated  by  the  fetid  espectora- 
tioa  and  the  accompanying  physical  signs  of  a  cavity.  Large 
eschars  are  apt  to  form  towards  the  pleui'al  surface,  surrounded 
with  well-detined  lines  of  demarcation  where  separation  of  the 
slough  proceeds.  In  thia  gangrenous  slough  everj-  simple  element 
of  the  polmonary  tissue  becomes  disintegrated,  almost  perfectly 
liquescent;  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  gangrenous  cavity 
does  not  communicate  -n-ith  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  then  the  mor- 
bid state  is  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  its  existence  is  often  unknown 
till  attcr  death.  With  physical  signs,  tiie  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance of  tlie  patient  is  often  highly  suggestive.  It  suddenly  be- 
comea  small,  pinched,  contracted,  ghastly,  miserable,  and  deathlike. 
The  eyes  are  sunk  and  void  of  lustre;  and,  along  with  languor,  the 
patient  feels  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomits.  There  may  he  several 
distinct  gangrenous  centres,  aa  if  the  lesion  had  been,  from  the  first, 
disseminated  or  lobular. 

4.  Secondary  Cardiac  Lesion. — This  lesion  aeaumes  the  form  which 
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Dr.  StokSB  has  called  "  typhus  softening  of  the  heart."  He  U  in- 
clined to  consider  ihat  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  circular 
muscles  of  the  triichea  are  somctimcB  similarly  affected,  as  well  as 
the  involuntary  nmecles  generally.  This  complication  has  for  the 
most  part  occnrred  when  there  was  a  great  amount  of  the  secoudarv 
bronchial  disease.  The  wasting  of  the  involuntary  musdes  is  al- 
ways great  in  typhus.  In  the  heart  it  is  more  obvious  than  in  the 
arterial  or  systemic  portion. 

The  cardiac  phenomena  of  typhus  (adynamic)  are  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  a  diminution  of  the  impulse,  and  an  impairment  or  loss  of 
the  first  sound — the  impulse  diminishing  progressively  from  the 
fitth  or  sixth  day  to  the  tenninutiuu  of  the  disease — while  the  eya- 
tolic  sound  hecomee  daily  more  feeble  or  quite  inaudible,  leaving 
the  second  sound  clear  and  distinct, 

The  poison,  however,  does  not  necessarily  make  itself  manifest 
through  all  the  series  of  local  aeoomlary  aft'ections  already  referred 
to.  Thus,  in  one  year  the  lungs  will  be  attacked  in  every  case;  in 
others,  the  bronchial  membranes  or  the  memhraues  of  the  brain  ; 
while  in  other  years  such  attacks  will  be  rare, — the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule  of  the  disease. 

Prognosia. — The  occurrence  of  certain  phenomena,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  symptoms,  indicating  the  existence  of  complications, 
are  the  main  guides  to  an  opinion.  These  may  be  arranged  in  the 
following  summary  under  three  heads  namely: 

I.  CombinatioiLB  of  Symptoms  and  Phenomena  which  are  of  extremely 
an&Torable  import. — (1.)  A  presentiment  of  death  on  the  part  of  tlie 
piitit.'nt;  (2.)  A  pulse  of  120,  which  at  the  same  time  is  suft  and 
compressible,  small,  fluttering,  irregular,  intermittent,  reduplicate, 
or  imperceptible;  (3.)  Complete  absence  of  cardiac  impulse,  and 
an  audible  systolic  sound;  (4.)  An  excited  or  thumping  action  of 
the  heart,  associated  with  a  very  feeble  radial  pulse;  (5.)  Hurried 
respiration,  whether  "cerebral'''  or  due  to  pulmonary  lesion;  (6.) 
Sleeplesaness,  associated  with  delirium,  both  of  which  are  persis- 
tent; (7.)  Severity  of  cerebral  symptoms,  and  these  symptoms 
coming  on  early;  (8.)  The  occurrence  of  complete  "  coma- vigil ;" 
(9.)  Extreme  contraction  of  the  pupil;  (10.)  Extreme  prostration 
occurring  early;  (11.)  Muscular  tremor,  picking  and  catching  at  the 
bed-clothes,  subsultus,  and  spa^modie  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tace;  (12.)  Urgent  and  protracted  hiccup;  (13.)  Rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  squinting;  (14.)  Relaxation  otthe  sphinc- 
ters before  the  tenth  day;  (15.)  Retention  of  urine;  (16.)  Tympanitis, 
witJi  extreme  nervous  prostration;  (17.)  A  dry,  brown,  hard,  re- 
tracted, tremulous  tongue;  (18.)  The  more  abundant  and  darker 
the  eruption  the  greater  the  danger  and  severity  of  the  case;  (19.) 
Great  lividity  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and  a  dusky  erythematous 
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coiidiriou  of  the  skin  on  the  dependent  parta  of  the  body;  (20.) 
Continuous  profuse  sweating,  coldness  of  the  surface,  cold  breath, 
and  a  rapid  weak  pulse;  (21.)  A  sudden  diminution  in  the  aniouQt 
of  the  excretion  of  urea;  (22.)  The  occurrence  of  blood  or  albumen 
in  tbc  urine  before  the  tenth  day,  especially  when  associated  with 
casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes;  (23.)  Pulmonary  hypostaaiB  and 
broncliitis,  pneumonia,  gangrene  of  tlie  lungs,  convulsions,  pyiemia, 
erysipehia,  parotid  swuIlingB,  inflammatory  swellings,  bed-sores, 
gangrene,  renal  disease,  scurvy,  the  gouty  diathesis. 

2.  Combinations  of  Symptoms  or  Phenomena  which  nia7  be  regarded  as 
of  favorable  import. — (1.)  A  sudden  tall  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse; 
(2.)  When  a  patient,  after  lying  for  days  on  his  back,  helpless  and 
motionless,  nianiiges  to  turn  himself  ronnd  and  sleep  on  his  side, 
or  if  he  is  able  to  draw  up  his  leg  and  rest  it  on  the  foot  in  the 
flexed  position  in  the  bed;  (3.)  Cases  without  rash,  or  in  which  the 
rash  is  scanty;  (4.)  When  the  excretion  and  elimination  of  urea 
and  nrie  acid  continue  free  and  copious;  (5.)  Sudden  cessation  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  several  of  the  unfavorable  symptoms 
and  phenomena;  (6.)  Dimirmtion  of  the  rapidity  and  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  pulse:  (7.)  A  slight  return  of  appetite,  wliile  the 
tongue  becomes  clean  and  moist  at  the  edges;  (8.)  A  diminutioD 
of  the  dusky  tinge  of  the  face,  a  lees  stupid  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  a  less  injected  state  of  the  conjunotivie,  with  signs  of 
returning  intelligence. 

3,  Modes  of  Fatal  Termination. — (1.)  Death  during  tVie  primary 
fever  may  occur  from  syncope  or  from  coma.  In  the  former  case 
the  heart's  action  is  enfeebled  from  paralysis  or  disease  of  its 
muscular  tissue.  Tn  the  mode  of  death  by  coma  the  blood  has 
undergone  such  modifications  as  render  it  incapable  of  supporting 
the  changes  essential  to  existence.  Its  contamination  seems  mainly 
due  to  the  a<lmixture  of  urea  and  other  products  of  the  retrograde 
metamorphoses  of  tissue,  and  from  the  diminution  and  destruction 
or  solution  of  its  red  corpuscles.  (2.)  Deatli  is  for  the  most  part 
due  to  a  combination  of  syncope  and  coma;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  pa- 
tient is  quite  uueouscioua  for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  death. 
(3.)  Death  may  occur  from  one  of  the  many  complications  which 
happen  htfure  or  after  the  cessation  of  the  primary  fever, 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  eases  of  typhus  fever 
has  been  carefully-  iuveatigated  by  Gerhard  and  Pennock,  A.  P. 
Steward,  John  Reid,  Thomas  Peacock,  AYilliara  Jeuner,  Kelix  Jac- 
quot,  Barrallier,  and  Murchison,  All  are  agreed  that  there  is  no 
constant  nor  eharacteristie  lesion ;  and  they  may  be  summed  np 
generally  as  follows :  '*  A  fluid  condition  of  the  blood  ;  hjiienemia 
of  the  cerebral  membranes  and  increase  of  intra-cranial  fluid ;  bron- 
chial  catarrh  and  pulmonary  hypostasis ;  softening  of  the  heart. 
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liver,  spleen,  and  pancrean;  hjpersemia  and  hypertroplij-  of  the 
kidneys"  {MuitcnisoN,  p.  245). 

Treatment  of  Typhus  Fever, — Before  conBidering  the  treatment  of 
typhus  ffvtT,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  aware  of  tlie 
changcB  which  go  on  in  the  ^lystem  during  its  progress.  Dr.  Parkes 
has  observed  the  nature  of  these  changes  in  a  moat  conclusive  tnau- 
ner.  Hia  observatioui*  are  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  of  im- 
portant practical  bearing  ("  Gulstonian  Lectures,"  in  Medical  Time* 
and  Gasette  for  Febrnary  28,  1857).  In  an  uncomplicated  ca»e  of 
typhus  fever  the  body  loses  flesh  rapidly,  owing  not  only  to  dimiu- 
iahed  ingress  of  food,  but  also  to  increased  egress  of  bodily  strnc- 
tures  in  the  form  of  excretory  proilucts.  The  motamorphosis  of 
tissue,  as  judged  by  the  urine,  is  augmented.  The  only  complete 
analysis  of  the  urine  in  an  uncomplicated  and  undoubted  case  of 
tj/j>hus  fivci;  when  no  medicine  whatever  was  given,  ia  an  analysis 
made  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Parkes  {Urine  in  Disease,  p.  258). 
"The  condition  of  the  urine,"  he  writes,  "waa  that  of  ordinaiy 
pyrexia.  The  water  was  lessened;  the  urea  was  increased  one- 
fifcb;  the  uric  acid  was  in  large  amount,  and  spontiineously,  or  on 
tlie  addition  of  an  acid,  deposited.  The  chlorides  were  entirely 
absent;  there  waa  no  diarrhosa  or  sweating;  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
rather  high;  the  iiliosphorio  acid  was  not  determined.  Tlie  free 
acidity  was  very  slight ;  and  {dilFeriug  from  many  pyrexite)  the  pig- 
ment and  extractive  matters  were  throughout  in  small  amount 
The  urea  continued  large,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  small  in 
amount,  for  some  days  after  the  temperature  hud  fallen  to  below 
the  normal  limit.  The  excretion  of  urea  was  remarkably  regular 
in  amount  from  day  to  day  ;  for  during  ten  febrile  days  its  range 
was  only  15  grains  (1  gramme)  below  the  mean  of  the  ten  days,  and 
20  grains  (IJ  gramme)  above  it.  And  this  took  place  with  great 
alterations  of  temperature.  It  then,  as  usual,  fell  during  convales- 
cence, and  rose  again  to  the  healthy  standard,  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  chloride  of  sodium  was  clearly  retained  in  tbia  case,  for  there 
was  constipation,  and  the  skin  was  dry,  so  that  none  could  have 
passed  ofl'  by  the  intestines  or  surface,"  "  It  would  seem  also,"  he 
further  observes,  "that  the  urine  in  t^-pbus  is  much  more  frequently 
albuminous  than  in  the  typhoid  fever." 

In  three  cases  of  typhus  fever  associated  with  jaundice  (which  is 
extremely  rare  in  tj-phus  cases).  Dr.  Murehisou  examined  the  urine, 
which  was  also  jaundiced.  There  was  no  reaction  on  testing  tor 
the  bile  acids;  but  iu  two  of  the  cases  li/rosin  and  leucin  were  found. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  urine  waa  almost  devoid  of  urea.  At  the 
autopsies  of  two  of  them  there  waa  no  derangement  of  the  biliary 
ducta  {Path.  Sockli/,  Feb.  3,  1863). 
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Tlie  following  iufereneea  are  drawn  from  the  table  given  by  Dr. 
Parkes ; 

1.  In  spite  of  tbe  many  pints  of  fluid  drank,  a  small  quantity  of 
water  left  the  pyrttem  by  the  kidneys  and  akin,  and  none  at  all  by 
tbe  bowels.  The  retention  of  water  is  not  peculiar  to  typhus,  and 
its  cause  is  quite  unknown. 

2.  Tbe  amount  of  urea  was  greatly  increased.  The  normal 
amount  of  nreu  excreted  by  active  men  on  good  diet,  between 
twenty  aud  foi-ty  years  of  age,  weighing  143  lbs.,  is  491  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  boy  ill  of  typhus,  aged  seventeen,  weighing 
not  more  than  129  lbs,,  excreted  not  less  thau  632  grains  duily, 
although  be  was  on  fever  diet,  aud  taking  scarcely  any  nitrogenous 
food. 

3.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  excreted  in  health  at  the  rate  of  180 
grains  daily.  In  this  case  of  typluia  fever  it  was  present  only  in 
traces,  the  amount  being  too  small  to  he  determined.  Like  the 
water,  this  retention  is  common  to  the  pyroxiie. 

4.  Met.imorphosis  of  ticsnc  was  more  active  by  one-fourth  daily. 
General  ladicationB  for  Treatment, — From  most  careful  observations 

such  as  these,  Dr.  Parkea  thus  gives  an  outline  of  the  principles 
upon  which  fevers  are  to  be  treated.  The  treatment  of  fever  (and 
li/phns  and  typhoid  fevers  are  not  exceptions)  may  be  summed  up  as 
being  a  combination  of  measures  to  reduce  excessive  keat,  to  insure 
firoprr  excrelioi),  and  to  act  on  the,  semi-jxirah/zed  nervfs ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Murchisou  justly  observes,  "every  remedial  agent  which  shall  be 
found  to  promote  the  elimination  of  urea,  without  increasing  the 
destructive  raetjimorphosia  of  tissue,  will  deserve  a  trial  in  tyjjhus" 
{1.  c.  p.  268). 

To  reduce  heat  and  to  regulate  elimination  are  but  secondary 
indications  iu  the  treatment  of  ti/pkas  fever,  compared  with  tfie  iu- 
fluence  which  must  be  exercised  over  the  nervous  system;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  objects  of  therapeutics  at  the  present  day  is  to  find 
substances  which  will  act  oti  the  non'cs  aud  the  blood,  and  restore 
them  in  some  way  to  their  normal  action  (see  page  165,  ante). 

Special  Indications  for  Treatment. — Our  objects  in  the  treatment 
of  tj'pbus  fever  ehould  he, — (1.)  To  neutralize  the  poison  aud  to 
correct  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood;  (2.)  To  eliminate  the  jioison 
and  the  products  of  the  destructive  metamoi'phosis  of  tissue;  (3.) 
To  reduce  the  temperature;  (4.)  To  sustain  the  vital  powers,  and 
to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death;  (5.)  To  relieve  the  distressing 
symptoins;  and  (6.)  To  avert  oud  subdue  local  complications  (MuR- 
CBisoN,  p.  265). 

1.  In  the  belief  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  typhus 
fever  may  he  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  some  as  yet  un- 
known combination,  the  use  of  mineral  acids  has  been  recom- 
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mended  by  many  physicians,  Muivhison  oonaiders  tlieir  beriGfiotal 
eftecta  in  typhus  aa  untliniihted,  and  in  this  opinion  lie  is  conlirmed 
by  the  experience  of  Huss  of  Stockholm,  Ilaller  of  Vienna,  and  of 
Mackenzie,  Chambere,  and  Rk-hanlson,  in  this  country,  lluas  re- 
commended phosphoric  acid  in  doses  of  ten  to  fiftean  drops  every 
second  hour,  belie^^ng  that  the  phosphorus  exerts  a  special  in6u- 
enee  on  the  brain;  but  in  the  advanced  stage,  and  eHpecially  if 
sweating;,  nnnitTous  potechiie,  or  ecchynioses  be  present,  ho  has  re- 
course to  sulphuric  acid  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  every 
hour  or  every  second  hour.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  preferiTd  by  Drs, 
Murchison,  Richardson,  Mackenzie,  and  Chambers.  It  may  be 
given  to  the  extent  of  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  dilute  acid,  mixed  in 
a  quart  of  barley-water,  sweetened  with  eyriip  of  ginger,  and  fla- 
vored with  lemon-peel.  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  has  used  with  advantage 
the  thwlura  pcTchhiitll  /crri,  in  doses  of  thirty  minims  every  three 
hours.  Dr.  Murchison  recomniends  nilra-niuriaU'c  acid.  He  pre- 
acribes  twenty  minims  of  hydrochhric  acid  with  ten  minims  oimtric 
aril!  every  three  houi-s,  each  dose  being  diluted  with  the  patient's 
drink.  But  if  the  "typhoid  state"  is  developed  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  every 
three  hours,  in  combination  with  efher,  and  small  doses  of  iptim'ite, 
are  to  be  had  recourse  to  as  in  cither  of  the  following  formula : 

B'  Aciil,  Ilydpochlor.  dil.,  iiRia;  Acid-  Nit.  dil.,  njs;  Spt.  jEthop. 
Nit.,  ti)[Ix;  Liquor  Cinchonai,  Tijxaa;  Deeoo.  Scopar.  comp.,  sj.  Jlisce. 
A  draught  sii  composed  may  bo  adminiatered  every  tliird  liokir. 

Or,  B.  Qiiiniw  Sulpb.,  gr.  i ;  Acid.  Sulph.  dil.,  ijxs  ad  iij;i:u( ; 
jEther  Sulph,,  iijiv  ad  nj^xxx;  Syrup.  Auraot.,  fljla;  Deeoc.  Scopar. 
eomp.,  |i.  Misce.  A  draught  so  composed  may  be  administered  every 
third  or  IburtU  boar. 

2.  To  insure  proper  excretion  and  elimination  in  fever  is  much 
more  difficult  than  to  reduce  temperature,  which  latter  condition, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  attempt. 

Perliaps  the  best  general  method  to  insure  projier  excretion  ia  to 
supply  the  system  with  abundance  of  alko/ine  salfs,  wdiich  are  not 
now  given  in  the  food,  and  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  kidneys, 
the  bowels,  and  the  skin.  Chloride  of  sodiuvi,  the  all-aliiif  saJis  of 
•potash,  and  probably  also  those  of  soda,  tend  to  aid  the  formation 
of  urea  and  its  elimination.  In  the  use  of  nitrate  of  pnfnsh  and  of 
iodule  of  potassium,  which  are  not  natural  constituents  of  the  frame. 
Dr.  Parkes  has  observed  that,  at  the  first  employment  of  these, 
there  is  often  a  marked  lessening  of  excretion,  as  if  the  chemical 
processea  then  going  on  in  the  body  had  been  interfered  with,  for 
afterwards  the  olitninatioii  again  increases,  aa  if  the  system  had  ac- 
commodated itself  to  tlie  remedy. 
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Purgatives  tend  to  insure  a  proper  excretion,  probably  by  re- 
moviug  from  the  blood  some  of  the  abuorniftl  products  formed  ia 
fever.  The  great  relief  which  sometimes  follows  their  use,  as  -well 
as  the  tail  of  temperature,  seems  to  show  this,  Wlicre  there  is  re- 
tention of  urea,  they  aid  its  elimination,  because  we  know  that  urea 
passes  oif  sometimes  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomaob  and 
bowels.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  water; 
and  five  grains  of  the  riilraie  of  polish  may  be  given  with  each  dose 
of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Murebison  re- 
commends vifr^  whey,  prepared  by  boiling  5ij  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  straining;  or  a  drink  prepared  by  dissolving  3,1  to  5ij 
of  the  bifnrtrale  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavored 
with  lemoii-poel  and  sugar;  but  if  the  patient  be  very  prostrate, 
or  if  the  bowels  be  relaxed,  nitric  tiher  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
nitrate  of  potash. 

Tea  and  coffee  have  been  recommended  in  the  stupor  of  typhus ; 
and  it  is  probable,  as  Dr.  Parkes  has  sliown,  that  their  good  effects 
are  due  to  their  power  of  eliminating  the  urea  already  formed  in 
the  blood.  The  coffee  may  be  given  as  an  extract,  or  as  a  strong 
iufusion  of  the  powdered  berry  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tea 
htta  been  recommended  aa  an  infusion  of  the  green  tea  leaf.  Ah 
beverages  or  common  drinks  in  fever,  both  tea  and  coffee  have 
been  found  to  relieve  the  headache,  the  pulse  heconiing  fuller  and 
stronger  under  their  use.  Becker,  L.  Lebmann,  and  Hammond, 
all  agree  in  showing  that  in  health  they  greatly  lessen  the  urea 
(Parkes  On  the  Urinef  p.  76).  With  respect  to  chloride  of  sodium, 
Dr.  Murcbison  recommends  that  large  fjuantities  of  this  salt  should 
be  given  with  beef  tea. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  maintained  by  emetics  and 
laxatives.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the  patient  is  seen  early — i.  e,, 
before  the  sixth  day — an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  (one  scruple),  and 
of  antimony  (one  grain),  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (two  scruples), 
in  place  of  the  antimony,  is  to  be  administered.  D'  the  bowels 
remain  confined  after  the  emetic,  a  mild  laxative  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel,  or  of  castor  oil,  ia  to  be  given;  and  failing  these,  or  in 
place  of  tbeni,  a  simple  enema  is  to  be  administered  (Murcuison, 
p.  269).  The  a^lvantages  of  emetics  are,  that  they  relieve  the  pa- 
tient to  some  exteut  liy  mitigating  or  removing  headache  and 
general  pains.  They  also  reduce  the  temperature,  abate  thirst, 
and  quiet  gastric  cbsturbanoe. 

Emetics,  however,  are  contraindicated  if  the  patients  are  nn- 
nsually  weak,  or  if  the  disease  baa  advanced  beyond  the  first  week. 
Laxatives  and  enematu,  however,  ought  to  be  repeated  daily,  if 
re(|uired,  so  as  to  secure  a  motion  of  the  bowels  once  a  day.  In 
this  respect  alone  the  treatment  is  totally  different  from  the  treat- 
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ment  which  ought  to  ohtain  in  typhoid  fever,  as  already  mentioned. 
KxcreraentitiouB  umttera  in  the  intestines   must  be  removed  by 

gentle  a]it'ric-iits,  Tiie  dark  oft'ensive  matters  accumuluted  in  the 
iiitCBliuul  canal  in  typhus  fever  may  have  a  secondary  dcluterious 
effect  on  the  system  if*  they  are  allowed  to  remain.  Purging,  how- 
ever, in  typlms  fover  is  to  be  avoided,  and  fresh-made  compound 
rhubarb  pill  mass,  whioii  tends  to  stimuhle  the  perislalUc  action  of  the 
iniesiines,  is  as  good  a  medicine  as  can  be  given,  followed,  if  neces- 
sary, or  alternated,  by  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  by  a  simple 
enema. 

Diaphoresis  is  not  to  be  encouraged  beyond  the  insensible  trans- 
piration of  the  skin ;  and  to  remove  which  the  wholesome  deter- 
gent of  tepid  water  sponging  is  most  beneficial.  It  ought  to  be 
nsed  twice  or  three  times  dully,  and  quantities  of  Condif'sjiutd  or 
of  7H)irialir  acid  (^j  ad  Oj)  maybe  mixed  with  the  tepid  water 
(Mubceison),     The  measure  is  a  good  one  in  a  hygienic  point  of 


view,  and  it  contributes — 


3.  To  reduce  temperature,  for  which  the  external  application  of 
cold  water  was  once  practised  to  an  extreme  degree  by  Currie,  as 
originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Robert  Jackson.  In  health  such 
an  application  as  that  of  cold  water  has  a  great  effect  in  reducing 
tempcrnture,  and  tends  to  increase  metamorphosis  (Leumann, 
Saxdbhhon), 

4.  The  vital  powers  are  to  be  sustained  by  food  in  the  fii-st  in- 
Btanee.  For  this  purpose,  nourishment  ought  to  be  given  ot^en, 
and  at  slated  iuteiTals — at  least  once  every  throe  or  four  hours 
after  the  fourth  day  of  tlie  fever.  Even  if  the  patient  is  asleep,  or 
seems  to  be  so,  he  must  be  roused  at  these  stated  intervals  (not 
ot^ener),  to  take  his  food  or  hift  stimulants.  But  if,  towards  the 
period  of  the  crisis,  the  patient  appears  to  bo  in  a  sound  sleep,  he 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  indications  for  treatment  jnst  de- 
scribed apply  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fever,  up  till  about  the 
fonrtecnth  day. 

Alcohol  in  small  quantities,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  and  other  sub- 
stanccfi,  have  a  directly  stimulant  action  on  the  nervous  system, 
»nd  on  the  organs  of  circulation  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  diminish 
tli«  metamorphosis  of  tlie  tisaiie-elementa.  Few  remedies,  how- 
ever, n'quire  more  discrimination  in  their  use;  and  the  following 
|tttido#  for  their  ail  ministration  are  compiled  from  the  careful  ob- 
(»m»tionB  of  Dr.  Murchlson  (I.  c.  p.  269): 

|.  Wine  is  not  usually  required  during  the  first  five  or  six  days 
«(  tW  illness,  but  most  ca.'ies  require  some  stimulants  during  the 
1  wwk  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  physician  may  begin  to  adminis- 
ibuits  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 

t.  1W  fftliciations  for  the  ad tui [list ration  of  alcoboltc  stimulants 
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are  Diaiiily  derived  from  the  state  ol'  the  organs  of  circulation  ;  anrl 
the  iirofessioD  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Stokes  (1839)  i'or  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  cardiac  and  radial  pulses  as  guides  for  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  fever. 

These  indfcations  are, — 

(fl.)  Extreme  softness  or  extreme  hardness  and  compressibility  of 
the  pulse.  An  irregular,  intermitting,  or  imperceptible  pulse  more 
imperatively  demands  stimulants  than  a  merely  rni'id  pulse.  So 
also  an  abnormally  slow  pulse — t.  //.,  40  to  60— is  a  stronger  indi- 
cation for  stimulation  than  a  quick  pulse. 

(b.)  When  the  cardiac  impulse  becomes  weak,  and  when  the  first 
sound  is  impaired  or  absent,  a  liberal  allowance  of  stimulants  is 
demanded  ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  are  doubts  aa  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  stimulants,  the  heart  must  be  examined  with  the 
hand  and  with  the  stethoscope,  because  the  state  of  the  pulse  alone 
is  not  BufficicTif  to  judge  from.  The  impulse  may  be  found  to  di- 
minish progressively  from  the  fiJ'th  or  sixth  day  to  the  termination 
of  the  disease;  and  for  several  days  prior  to  death  or  recovery  it 
may  be  entirely  absent.  The  systolic  sound  of  the  heart  becomes 
daily  more  feeble,  and  ultimately  may  be  quite  inaudible,  leaving 
the  second  sound  clear  and  distinct;  and  before  the  first  sound  is 
altogether  lost,  it  may  become  so  short  that  it  is  diflicuU  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  second  sound.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  bo  rapid,  i 
its  sounds  may  thus  come  to  resemble  closely  those  of  the  /(trins  in 
utei'o.  A  violently  excited  heart  aJl  through  the  disease,  with  cold 
surface,  cold  breath,  and  feeble  pulse,  demands  wine  from  the  first; 
bnt  even  with  its  judicious  ukc  the  prognosis  in  such  cases  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  (Stokes,  Ghaves,  Ml'bchison). 

Other  indications  for  stiniuiiints  may  be  stated  as  follow  : 

(c.)  If  by  raising  the  patient  to  his  semi-erect  position  a  tendency 
to  syncope  is  induced,  or  great  prostration  is  manifest,  with  dimin- 
ished strength  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  then  stimulation  must  be 
commenced. 

(rf.)  The  darker  and  more  copious  the  eruption,  the  more  is  the 
necessity  for  stimulants,  especially  if  petechia!  are  numerous. 

(e.)  Profuse  perspiration,  with  no  improvement  in  the  general 
symptoms,  requires  an  increased  supply  of  stimulants. 

(/.)  Coldness  of  the  extremities,  stupor,  low  delirium,  tremor, 
subsultus,  involuntary  evacuations — symptoms  generally  of  the 
"typhoid  state" — are  indications  for  the  liberal  administration  of 
alcohol;  but  the  propriety  of  givingstiraulantsin  delirium  depends 
on  the  stale  of  the  pnlse.  If,  on  the  trial  of  stimulants,  the  jjatient 
becomes  tranquil,  they  do  good,  and  may  be  continued  ;  if  the  re- 
verse, their  use  must  be  suspendeil. 

{if.)  A  dry  browu  tongue  is  an  indication  for  wine  or  brandy,  and 
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if  it  becomes  clean  and  moiHt  at  the  edges  under  the  use  of  either, 
Buch  stimulation  \n  beuelicial. 

{Ii.)  Colli])] icati 0119,  as  a  rule,  increase  the  necessity  for  etimiila- 
tjon;  and  large  quantitict^  of  stiinulaots  are  culled  for  if  p>/a7nia, 
erysipelas,  brotichilis,  jndmonary  hypoainsk,  piieumonia,  mjiammatory 
medliiiifs,  bfd-nori's,  or  local  qnnyrr-ne  should  supervene. 

(i.)  Persons  who  have  led  intemperate  lives,  and  old  persons, 
require  stimulants  early  in  the  fever,  and  in  large  quantities. 

The  efi'ects  of  alcoholic  stiniulation  require  to  be  most  carefully 
watched  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  adiuiiiistralion.  Four 
ounces  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  enough  to  begin  with; 
tor  if  the  blood  be  overloaded  with  the  products  of  alcoholic  in- 
gestion, further  alcoholic  stimulation  will  lead  to  increased  contam- 
ination, and  it  is  rare  that  more  than  eight  ounces  of  brandy  in 
twenty-four  hours  are  necessary. 

There  arc  differences  in  the  demand  for  stimuli  in  the  typhus  of 
different  countries,  and  in  the  fever  of  different  epidemics.  Dr. 
Wood  tells  U8  that  in  America  cases  requiring  wine  or  Vjrandy  are 
extremely  rare.  Dr.  Stokes  says  that  the  h/pfius  in  Ireland  de- 
mands large  quantities  of  wine.  In  Scotland,  also,  wine  is  the 
great  mainstay  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  requiring  often  to 
be  aiintinistered  largely. 

Port,  Sherry,  Marsala,  Madeira,  brandy,  gin,  or  whiskey,  possess 
no  peculiar  advantages  apart  from  the  alcohol  contained  in  each. 
Spirits  contain  from  fifty  to  sisty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Sherry  and 
Port  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  percent.,  and  malt  liquors  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent.  Two  fluid  ounces  of  spirit  will  thus  be  equal 
to  five  or  six  of  wine,  and  spirits  ought  to  be  given  diluted ;  and  if 
the  prostration  is  great,  and  when  the  skin  is  cold,  and  covered 
with  perspiration,  the  beat  stimulant  is  brandy  or  whiskey  punch, 
given  OS  hot  as  it  can  be  taken,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  fre- 
quently repeated.  In  urgent  cases  stimulants  ought  to  be  given 
every  hour ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  quantity  will  be  requii'ed 
during  the  night  and  early  raoniiiig  than  in  the  daytime,  for  it  is 
usually  towards  moruing  that  temperature  tends  to  get  low,  and 
the  vital  powers  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  (McRCHieoN).  At  the  same 
time  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  as  Dr.  Jeuner  justly  observes, 
that  "in  no  disease  is  the  advantage  of  refraining  from  meddling 
more  clearly  displayed  than  in  typhus  fever;  and  in  no  disease  is 
the  prompt  use  of  powerful  remedies  more  clearly  indicated.  It  is 
in  determining  when  to  act,  and  when  to  do  nothing,  that  the  skill 
of  the  physician  aa  a  curer  of  disease,  in  the  case  of  fever,  is  shown. 
Interfere  by  depletion  or  by  stimulation  when  nothing  should  be 
done,  and  the  patient  is  lost,  who,  if  it  had  not  liceii  for  you,  would 
have  been  sivfe.     Refrain  from  depletion  or  withhold  stimulants 
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when  the  one  or  the  other  is  required,  and  the  patient  sinks  into 
thnt  grave  from  which  judicious  treatment  might  have  saved  him." 

A  large,  well-ventilated  apartment,  fresh  air,  a  cool,  hut  not  a 
cold  atmosphere,  quiet,  abstinence  from  solids,  and  a  free  supply 
of  water,  milk  and  water,  coftee,  weak  hroth,  heef  tea,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  physician,  are  the  conditions  and  remedies  on 
which  a  large  majority  of  cases  will  recover.  But  the  jiatiout  must 
be  constantly  and  carefully  watched,  and  there  ia  no  disease  where 
the  attentions  of  a  well-instructed  nurse  are  more  demanded;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  patients  in  hospital  so  apt  to  he  neglected  by 
the  attendants,  especially  as  to  the  regular  administration  of  the 
remedies  prescribed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  tind  that  the  wine 
allotted  for  the  day  has  been  adiiiiuistered  at  a  draught,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  given  in  small  quantities  at  regnlar  intervals,  with 
care  and  watchfiilnejis.  How  often  do  we  see  almost  hopeless  cases 
recover  under  the  careful  nursing  of  an  intelligent  person,  regu- 
lated by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  conscientious  solicitude, 
guided  by  the  judicious  directions  of  a  physician  who  knows  well 
the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  he  has  to  deal !  The  nui-se 
ought  to  note  down  the  hours  at  which  food  or  medicine  has  been 
given,  or  any  remarkable  change  in  the  symptoms.  She  might 
also,  if  she  were  instructed,  take  observations  with  the  thermom- 
eter, for  the  information  of  the  physician  at  each  visit. 

Dr.  Murchison  recommends  that,  in  urgent  cases,  tbod  and  alco- 
holic stimulants  must  be  persisted  with  as  long  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  swallow;  and  even  when  he  can  no  longer  swallow,  the  case 
is  not  to  be  given  up;  for  he  has  seen  cases  where  life  appeared  to 
ho  saved  by  frequent  enemata  of  beef  tea  aud  brandy,  after  tlie 
patient  had  ceased  to  take  anything  hy  the  mouth. 

Of  special  symptoms  which  call  for  relief,  the  most  urgent  ia 
generally  headache.  If  headache  should  persist  after  delirium  seta 
in,  with  a  rapid  pulse  («.  ^■7.,  120),  attended  with  nausea,  some  saline 
effervescing  mixture,  with  four  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be 
given  every  six  hours.  In  the  persistence  of  headache,  dry  cup- 
ping, such  as  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  might 
furnish  au  aid  to  guide  the  treatment  by  determining  whether  it 
may  not  depend  upon  repletion  or  upon  emptiness  of  the  cranial 
vesaels.  When  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  dry  cupping  may 
afl'urd  relief,  if  repletion  has  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  head- 
ache. Under  such  circumstances  the  face  is  generally  flushed,  the 
conjunctivs;  red,  and  the  skin  dry  and  hot.  If  the  dry  cupping 
does  not  relieve  such  symptoms,  tlie  hair  must  be  shaved  oti'  tlie 
head,  and  the  scalp  covered  with  crushed  ice  inelosed  in  a  bullock's 
bladder,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  cold  afl'usion.  The  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  is  best  efiected  by  bringing  the  patient's  head 
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over  ■  bftsin  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  aod  having  a  vessel  arranged 
eo  that  the  cold  water  {at  40°  or  bO"  Fabr.)  may  drip  continuously 
from  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet  upon  the  lieiid  (McRCinaou), 
A  skfin  of  worsted  arranged  in  the  water,  with  the  ends  overhang- 
ing the  basin,  will  maintain  a  constant  flow  of  water  from  the 
basin,  and  which  may  be  directed  to  fall  upon  the  scalp.  Dr. 
MurchiaoQ  recommends  that,  in  young  subjects,  two  or  four  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  temples;  and  in  aged  or  in^rm  persons, 
warm  fomentations  to  the  head  are  advisable  (GBAVEri  and  Mcrcbi- 
bon).  But  if  anieniia  ia  the  cause  of  the  headache,  aa  may  he 
eusjiected  from  the  state  of  the  vascular  system,  then  stimuli  are 
culled  for.  Four  to  six  ounces  of  wine  may  be  given  in  divided 
doHes  during  the  day  and  night  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  pulse 
continues  to  get  weaker,  the  wine  muat  be  increased. 

The  headache  of  typhus  naturally  abates  about  the  eighth  day; 
but  it  in  aomctimes  rendered  worse  by  aleeplcBsneaa;  and  if  the 
remedies  for  the  headache  do  not  relieve  it,  nor  tend  to  induce 
sleep,  then  opiates  may  he  given,  combined  with  antimony,  if  the 
skill  be  dry  and  liot  anil  the  pulse  of  good  strength.  Dr.  Murchi- 
«on  thinks  that  the  employment  of  opium  iu  typhus  is  more 
dreaded  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  dose  of  opium  should  be  given 
about  9  P.M.,  followed  in  two  hours  by  half  the  dose,  if  the  patient 
does  not  sleep.  The  form  of  the  opiate  and  dose  may  be  ten  to 
twenty  minima  of  Battley's  solution  of  opium,  or  fifteen  miuims  of 
the  solution  of  the  bimeconate  of  morphia,  or  five  grains  of  the  opium 
pill  of  the  Bnfi.ih  Pliin-mampo'ia.  Dr,  Murchison  teaches  \is  to  dis- 
tiiiguii^h  two  forma  of  delirium  as  a  guide  to  the  administration  of 
opium,  combined  with  antimony  in  the  one  form,  and  with  ethereal 
Btimulunts  in  the  other.  When  the  condition  of  the  patient  ap- 
pnnifliea  more  to  that  of  tli-Urium  ferox,  the  cardiac  and  radial 
pulses  being  of  good  strength,  after  trying  the  cold  affusion,  and 
remedies  already  mentioned,  then  opium  combined  with  antimony 
ought  to  be  given  without  delay,  aa  iu  the  following  prescription; 


B.  Liq.  Opii.  Sedflt.  (Battley's),  njlx;  Antim.  Tart.,  gr,  i  ad  gr.  ii; 
Ai)uii-'  Cmiipli.,  3vi.  Jliscc.  A  liirge  spoonful  of  this  mixture  ia  to  be 
given  every  hour  until  Hleop  is  induced. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  delirium  approaches  in  its  character 
that  of  delirium  tremens,  the  radial  pulse  is  usually  quick  and  feeble, 
the  cardiac  impulse  diminished,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
more  or  loss  inaudible,  then  the  opium  must  be  combined  with 
alcoholic  or  other  stimulants,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  pulse  aud  heart.  Dr.  Murchison  suggests  the  follow- 
ing prescription : 
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8-  Liq.  Op.  Sed.  (BatUey'8)i38B;  Spt.  j^theria,  njlx;  Aquae  Caniph., 

ad.  3iii.  Misce.  Commence  by  giving  two  tablespoon fula  of  this  mix- 
ture, aud  repeat  it  every  hour  till  sleep  is  obtained. 

Or  Opium  to  tbe  amount  of  half  a  grain  maybe  combined  with  three 
grainii  of  camphor  in  a  pill,  aud  such  a  pill  may  be  repeated,  if  neoes- 
eary,  every  two  hours. 

Cases  requiring  such  treatineut  ought  to  be  seen  at  least  three 
or  four  times  daily.  If  dysputea  is  urgent,  and  lividity  of  the  face 
hetoken  pulmonnry  lesion,  defective  arterialization  of  the  blood, 
and  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  opium  in  nuy  form  must  be 
withheld ;  and  it  must  likewise  be  discontinued  if  any  tendency  to 
stupor  supervene,  or  if  there  be  any  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil — e.  (/.,  the  "/j/n-Aoic  pupil"  of  Dr.  Graves.  This  physician 
proposed  the  use  of  bcUadujma  in  such  eases,  and  he,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Benjamin  Bell  and  Dr.  Murchison,  bear  their  united  testimony  to 
its  usefulness.     Dr.  Graves  prescribed  it  aa  follows: 

B.  Ext.  Bolladonnse,  gr.  i;  Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  vi ;  Pil.  Hydrar., 
gr.  XXX.  Migce.  This  muGH  being  divided  into  six  pills,  one  maj'  be 
given  every  three  hours;  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  draui^lit, 
in  tbe  following  prescription;  B.  Est.  Bulladonnoa,  gr.  i. ;  Pulv.  Moa- 
chi,  gr.  xj  llucilaginis  Acaciie  et  Syrup,  Aiirant.,  ai  njcsx;  Aquie 
Camph.,  ^s*^.  Misce.  A  draught  of  this  composition  may  be  given 
every  six  hours. 

Dr.  Murchison  considers  that  musk  and  camphor  are  stimulftnts 
of  very  great  value,  whicli  have    fallen  into  unmerited  neglect. 

Camphor  may  bo  given  in  emulsion  in  doses  of  JIre  grains  every 
two  hours;  or  in  the  form  of  an  enema  in  doses  of  a  scruple. 
Huss  aud  Graves  also  bear  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  these 
remedies.  In  a  case  of  complete  sleeples.iness  Dr.  Graves  gave 
the  following  combination  of  these  medicines  with  the  best  re- 
sults : 

B.  Antim.  Tart,,  gr.  ss;  Pulv.  Moschi,  gr.  x;  Camphor,  gr.  v; 
Tinct.  Opii.,  t^x;  Aqua  dil.,  Ji.  Misce.  A  similar  draught  n»ay  be 
given  every  two  hours;  and  after  the  third  dose  tbo  patient  will  gener- 
ally tall  into  u  quiet  sleep. 

When  there  is  danger  of  stupor  passing  into  profound  coma.  Dr. 
Murcbison  has  seen  the  best  eft'ecta  result  from  a  small  cupful  of  a 
strong  infusion  of  cofl'ee  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  employ- 
ing at  the  same  time  such  measures  as  have  a  derivative  action  on 
the  kidneys,  c.^^.jdry  cupping;  mustard  poultices  to  the  loins;  wet 
compresses  of  thickly  foldi^d  flannel,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  passed 
round  the  loins,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  waterproof  elotb,  re- 
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tained  in  its  place  by  a  baodage  or  a  towel.  Tlieae  remedial  agents 
are  all  the  more  necessary  if  the  urine  contain  either  blood  or  al- 

hiimon.  At  ibe  same  time  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  should 
be  secured  by  a  purgative,  or  by  a  turpentine  enema.  If  the  leth- 
argic state  euiiervenes  early,  and  before  there  is  great  exliaaetion, 
the  douche  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  eervico  as  a  stimulant, 
provided  there  be  considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  aud  little 
irritability  of  tlie  nen-oua  system  (Todd,  Armitagk,  Murcbison). 

The  region  of  the  bladder  should  be  examined  by  the  physician 
at  least  two  or  three  times  daily,  by  manipulation  and  percussion; 
and  if  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  coutaiuiug  urine,  the 
catheter  niui*t  be  introduced. 

Origin  and  Propagation  of  Typhus  Fever It  ia  yet  uncertain  whether 

great  overcrowding  and  vitiation  of  air  by  the  organic  impurities 
emanating  from  the  respiratory  and  other  functions  will  absolutely 
generate  typlms  fever  dc  novo.  In  all  the  English  wars  (for  "  typhus 
fever  is  a  disease  as  old  as  the  disjmtes  of  nations")  there  has  al- 
ways been  plenty  of  typlms  poison  waiting  for  favorable  conditions 
to  assume  activity.  This  arose  from  the  pcculiarsystem  of  recruit- 
ing. Commissions  or  commands  of  regiments  were  wont  to  he 
given  to  those  who  collected  a  certain  number  of  men.  Every  low 
purlieu,  everyinfamonahannt,  every  jail  even,  used  to  be  ransacked 
for  recruits.  MHierever  these  men  went  they  earned  typhus,  at 
that  time  the  constant  scourge  of  our  towns  and  our  jails;  and 
complaints  of  the  introduction  of  t_yphus  fever  from  this  source  are 
frequently  found  in  the  wrilings  of  army  surgeons  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  connection  witli  this  point,  Dr.  Donald  Munro,  in  1764, 
gives  the  following  caution:  "That  particular  regard  be  paid  to 
those  soldiers  picked  np  in  the  streets,  or  who  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  Savoy  or  other  jails.  All  dirty  rags  from  such  people  should 
be  thrown  away  or  burnt."  (Dr.  Pabkes,  1.  c.)  There  is  now  ample 
proof  that  typhus  fever  may  he  communicated  b^/omiles  adhering 
lo  apartments,  articles  of  clothing,  and  the  like;  and,  provided  fresh 
wr  be  excluded,  it  is  known  tliat  such  articles  will  retain  the  poison 
for  a  very  long  time.  Herein  lies  a  fallacy  which  pervades  the 
argument  from  cases  to  prove  the  generation  of  the  disease  denovo. 
The  poison  may  be  said  (like  that  of  small-pox}  to  be  constantly  in 
existence.  Dr.  Murchisou  quotes  some  striking  instances  of  the 
propagation  of  typhus  fever  hyj'omika.  For  example,  he  refers  to 
the  instance  related  by  Fodere,  in  which  the  soldiers  of  the  French 
army,  during  their  retreat  from  Italy  in  1799,  communicated  fever 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  wjierc  they  halted  on  their 
route,  altliough  the  army  was  not  attacked  by  fever,  aud  soldiers 
travelling  t<iitify  iWd  not  communicate  the  disease.  But  as  he  omits 
to  connect  this  with  the  tact  that  tj^phus  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
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in  the  towns  they  besieged,  and  in  some  instances  obtained  posaes- 
flion  of,  tbe  source  of  the  foniitea  ia  not  made  apparent,  and  there- 
fore in  my  last  edition  I  was  led  to  misrepresent  this  instance  given 
by  Dr.  Miirchiaon,  and  to  put  it  forth  aa  an  example  of  generation 
de  now  (see  p.  87  of  his  work  On  Continued  Fevers),  lie  quotes, 
however,  the  recent  instance  of  the  Egi-ptian  vesael,  the  "Scheah 
Geliald,"  at  Liverpool,  the  crew  of  which  diaseminated  the  poison 
of  typhna  by  their  clothes  and  persons,  although,  as  he  says,  they 
had  not  the  diaeaae  themselves.  But  this  ia  an  error.  The  careful 
investigations  made  by  Dr.  Parkea  into  the  history  of  this  epideniie 
on  board  t!ie  Egyptian  ship  clearly  shows  that  the  erew  suflered 
from  typhus  fever  (Statistkid,  Stniilari/,  and  Medical  Seyorls  of  the 
Army  Medical  Depiirlmcnl  for  1860,  p.  359).  The  facts  of  the  case 
have  been  curiously  confused;  but  the  following  atatement,  from 
the  above  and  other  aources,  may  be  relied  on :  A  number  of  men 
(476,  chiefly  Arabs)  were  shipped  on  board  the  "  Scheah  Gehald" 
at  Alexandria,  to  proceed  to  Liverpool  to  navigate  back  a  man-of- 
war  then  in  that  port.  The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  the 
hatches  were  battened  down  during  a  lengthened  voyage  of  thirty- 
two  days  from  Malta;  and  the  men,  unaccustomed  to  the  rigor  of  a 
Northern  winter,  and  not  provided  with  suitable  clothing,  crowded 
below  for  warmth  and  shelter.  Even  they  whose  turn  it  was  for 
duty  had  to  be  driven  up  on  deck.  They  were  extremely  crowded 
0(1  board,  and  the  space  below  deck  was  quite  insufficient  for  so 
large  a  number  (for  tbe  crews  of  two  vesaeta  were  on  board);  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  promote  ventilation.  The  persona  and 
clothing  of  the  men  were  filthy  in  tbe  extreme.  The  space  be- 
tween the  deekg  soon  became  intolerable  from  tilth;  for  many  of 
the  men,  being  landsmen,  were  sea-sick  on  the  voyage,  and  they 
discharged  the  contents  of  their  stoniacha  and  bowels  in  all  parts 
of  the  ship,  which,  on  arriving  at  Liverpool,  was  so  otfensive  that 
it  had  to  be  sunk  in  tbe  graving  dock.  Moreover,  the  rations  served 
to  the  men  were  much  below  the  proper  standard  as  regards  quau- 
ti^.  Several  deaths  occurred  on  the  voyage;  and  although  the 
captain  denied  the  existence  of  fever  and  the  occurrence  of  deaths, 
his  slatemeuta  are  quite  untrustworthy,  for  on  arrival  in  Liverjiool 
thirty-two  men  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Southern  Hospital.  Two  died 
soon  after  admission,  and  their  disease  was  returned  aa  dysenteiy: 
but  Mr.  Pemberton  on  whom  the  duty  of  receiving  and  treating 
the  patients  at  first  fell,  waa  conviTiced  that  he  had  some  kind  of 
fever  before  him  in  the  persons  of  these  eick  Arabs.  lie  called 
the  disease  "febris;"  and  in  writing  to  a  friend  expressed  hia  belief 
that  it  was  a  "jai!  fever."  The  heat  of  skin,  the  sordea  on  the 
teeth,  and  the  marked  symptoms  pf  stupor  in  some  cases  and 
furious  delirium  in  others,  k-d  him  to  thia  conclusion,  although  he 
VOL.  I.  38 
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coald  not  see  the  eruption  on  the  dusky  ekina  of  the  Egjptians; 
anil  perhaps,  aa  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  typhus  fever  before,  he 
might  not  havti  recognized  the  eruption,  as  Dr.  Parkes  suggests, 
even  if  present.  This  diagnosis,  however,  was  made  at  once  by 
Mr,  Pemberton,  and  hefnre  fever  had  been  communicated  to  any ' 
reaidenta  in  the  hospital.  It  is  impofisihle  now  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  the  tlih-ty-two  Egj-ptians  bad  this  fever;  but  five  had 
marked,  and  several  others  had  sHgbter  symptoms.  Many  of  the 
patients  (typhus  and  others)  had  dysentery,  and  several  were  frost-  ; 
bitten. 

Indubitable  typhus  fever,  with  a  well-marked  rash,  was  comma- 
nicated  by  these  men,  and  by  Mr.  Pemberton  himself  (who  had  a 
well-marked  rash),  to  another  medical  officer,  and  to  two  nurses,  a 
porter,  and  some  patients.  The  chaplain,  also,  who  slept  out  of  the 
hospital,  but  visited  the  sick  men,  was  attacked,  and  died  in  twelve 
days.  In  all,  nineteen  persons  conti-acted  typhus  in  the  Southern 
Hospital,  three  on  hoard  the  ship  after  she  came  to  Liverpool,  and 
three  at  the  Liverpool  baths.  6is  died  of  these  twenty-five  persona. 
"  No  single  link  of  evidence,"  says  Dr.  Paikes,  "  is  wanting  here  to 
show  tliat  typhus  prevailed  on  board  the  ship,  and  that  tj-phus  pa- 
tients admitted  from  the  ship  into  hospital  communicated  the  disease 
to  a  number  of  other  persons.  The  idea  that  the  Egyptians  sufl'ered 
only  from  dysenteiy,  and  that  in  some  remarkable  way  a  specific 
disease  like  typhus  rose  out  of  this  dysentery,  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  slightest  foundation.  To  urge  sncli  an  hypothesis,  in  the 
face  of  the  simple  facts  above  noted,  ia  to  ignore  all  evidence,  aiid 
to  render  the  progress  of  medical  science  impossible.  Cases  of ! 
typhus  were  not  ouly  communicated  to  residents  in  the  hospital, 
but  to  persona  wlio  hoarded  tlie  ship,  and  to  three  attendants  at  the 
public  baths,  to  wliieh  more  than  200  of  the  crew  were  sent.  Some 
of  these  men  were  sick,  thougji  they  were  not  known  to  have  typhus. 
They  carried  tjithus,  however,  in  some  way — perhaps  in  their 
clothes — and  communicated  it  to  the  attendants.  The  remaining 
crew  (350)  of  the  '  Scheah  Gehald'  were  sent  to  Alexandria  on  board 
the  '  Voyageur  de  la  Mer,'  The  people  of  Liverpool  were  probably 
so  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  see 
that  the  typhus  fever  had  been  eradicated,  and  several  of  the  men  ^M 
were  sent  at  once  from  the  Southern  Hospital.  The  '  Voyageur  de  " 
la  Mer'  lost  some  men  on  the  passage,  and  landed  several  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  some,  with  unequivocal  typhus,  at  Malta;  and  of  thir- 
teen Englishmen  who  were  in  her,  six  took  the  disease." 

"  The  ease  of  this  Egyptian  vessel,"  continues  Dr.  Parkes,  "  af- 
forded almost  tlie  best  opportunity  seen  in  this  generation  for  the 
investigation  of  the  important  question  of  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  typhus.     The  opportunity  was,  however,  lost     That  all  the 
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circu instances  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  calling 
into  existence  the  specific  poison  of  typhus  were  present  in  this  foul 
and  filthj  ship  is  clear;  but  every  one  who  reads  all  the  published 
statements  will  at  once  perceive  that  one  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence 
is  wanting,  and  that  it  has  7'ot.  been  proved  that  some  of  the  crew 
were  not  ill  with  typhus  when  they  embarked  at  Alexandria,  or 
became  ill  within  the  incubative  period.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
interpreter  informed  Mr.  Peraberton  that  some  of  the  men  were 
sick  when  they  came  on  board.  It  can  never  now  be  ascertained 
whether  there  were  puch  cases  or  not,  ami  the  history  of  the  out- 
break at  Liverpool  affords  another  instance  of  the  loss  of  a  great 
opportunity  for  definitely  setting  at  rest  a  most  important  question." 
The  case  of  thi?  "  Scheali  Gehald''  now  assumes  exactly  tlie  same 
aspect  as  many  instances  historically  quoted  as  examples  of  genera- 
tion de  noi'o — namely,  that  however  plausible  may  seem  the  proba- 
bility, there  is  no  proof  that  ty^ihuB  fever  arose  de  jioco.  Seeing  that 
such  is  the  state  of  the  question  as  t;o  the  origin  of  typhus — that  it 
ia  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  our  knowledge  regarding  the  origin 
of  8man-]>ox  or  of  typhoid  fever — that  it  has  been  in  existence  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history — that  it  is  undoubtedly 
propagated  from  pre-existing  foci,  and  by  continuous  successioD, 
the  immediate  direction  of  investigation  ought  to  bear  especially  on 
the  following  points,  namely:  How  long  can  the  typhus  poison 
exist  or  be  maintained  in  a  condition  fit  to  assume  activity  under 
favorable  circumstances?  WTiat is  the  distance  at  which  it  is  potent? 
Has  temperature  any  influence  upon  it?  What  are  the  conditions 
or  combination  of  circumstances  more  or  less  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment and  propagation  of  the  typhus  poison  ? 

The  tact  tliat  typhus  fever  is  contagious  is  based  on  evidence 
which  shows, — (1.)  That,  when  tj-pims  commences  in  a  house  or 
district,  it  ot^en  spreads  with  great  rapidity;  (2.)  That  the  prevar 
lence  of  typhus  in  single  houses,  or  in  circumscribed  districts,  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intercourse  between  the  healthy 
and  the  sick;  (3.)  That  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
living  in  localities  where  the  disease  is  unknown,  are  attacked  on 
visiting  infected  persons  at  a  distance;  (4.)  That  typhus  is  often  im- 
ported by  infected  persons  into  localities  previously  free  from  it; 
(lastly),  That  its  contagions  natrire  is  indicated  from  the  success 
attending  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  propagation,  more 
especially  the  early  removal  of  tlie  sick.  Dr.  Murchisou  fully 
illustrates  by  examples  all  of  these  statements. 

The  specific  poinon  seems  capable  of  ta-ansmission  in  various 
ways;  but  many  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  the  cutaneous  and 
pulmonary  exiiulations  of  the  sick  as  the  media  which  convey  the 
flpecitic  poison  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy.     It  is  thus  con- 


veyed  through  the  air,  or  bj-  foniiten.  That  partides  of  organic 
matter  are  constantly  floating  in  the  air  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
Been  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  M.  Poiichet  put  in  practice,  and 
the  substances  so  auapended  iu  the  atmosphere  collected,  by  draw- 
ing a  current  of  air  through  a  funnel  with  a  very  small  opening. 
Immediately  below  tlie  opening  the  covering  glass  of  a  microscope 
slide  is  placed,  with  a  drop  of  glycerine  spread  over  it.  Upon  this 
the  current  of  air  impinges,  and  any  solid  or  eorpuscuiar  bodies 
floating  in  the  air  may  be  in  this  way  arrested  and  examined  with 
the  microscope.  Dr.  Parkes  baa  detected  by  this  method  une- 
quivocal epithelium-celis  in  several  instances;  and  Eiselt,  in  a  ward 
containing  thirty-three  children  with  acute  purulent  ophthalmia, 
was  able  to  detect  pua-cells  floating  iu  the  air.  [Army  Med.  Dcp. 
Sariit.  Repcrl  for  1860,  p.  346;  also  Cumplcs  Retvi.,  1861;  and  Med, 
Times  and  Gazette,  1801.) 

iSuch  material  particles,  capable  of  conveying  the  specific  poieou 
of  a  disease  suob  as  typhus,  are  thus  inhaled  or  swallowed,  and  so 
they  find  admission  into  the  bodies  of  the  healthy,  to  exercise  tlieir 
morbid  influence  on  the  blood,  A  peculiar  pungent  odor  emanates 
from  the  typhus  fever  patient.  It  is  especially  obvious  from  the 
breath,  and  from  the  skin  on  turning  down  the  bedclothes. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  extent  of  space  through  which 
the  typhus  poison  can  be  transmitted  through  the  air.  From  eome 
observations  it  would  seem  that  the  contagious  influence  of  typhus 
is  confined  to  a  narrower  sphere  than  that  of  small-pox.  Dr.  Mur- 
chison  concludes  that,  "  if  a  patient  be  placed  in  a  large,  well-ven- 
tilated apartment,  the  attendants  incur  little  risk,  and  the  other 
residents  in  the  same  house  none  whatever. 

'•  There  are  likewise  no  grounds  for  the  popular  belief  that 
typhus  may  be  propagated  through  the  atmosphere  from  a  fever 
hospital  to  the  houses  in  its  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand, 
medical  attendants  who  auscultate  typhus  patients,  or  who  inhale 
their  concentrated  exhalations  from  under  tiie  bedclothes,  run  no 
«mall  danger,  and  the  danger  is  always  increased  or  diminislied  in 
proportion  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air"  (Mubchison,  I.  c,  p.  80).  _ 
There  are  also  good  grounds  for  believing  that  typhus  fever  may 
h&  communicated,  and  even  carried  a  great  way,  by  fomites,  or  by 
articles  of  clothing  strongly  impregnated  with  the  specific  poison; 
and,  provided  fresh  air  be  excluded,  the  efliciency  of  the  poison 
may  ho  maintained  for  a  long  time.  "Complaints  of  the  intro- 
duction of  typhus  from  this  source  are  frequently  found  in   the 

ritings  of  army  surgeons  of  the  last  century.     Typhus  was  seve- 

times  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  there  prevailed 

apparently  to  some  extent"  (Parkes  On  the  Causes  of  .Siekne.%'^  in 

Enyti^k  Wars),     The  poison  may  also  adhere  to  the  walls  of  dwell- 
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ingfl,  to  beams  of  wooti,  and  to  articles  of  furniture.  Dr.  Mnrchiaou 
quotes  an  account  by  Prinirk'  of  twenty-three  persons  being  em- 
ployed in  retittiiig  oltl  tents  in  whifJi  typhus  patients  had  lain;  and 
seventeen  of  these  persons  died  of  the  infoctiou.  He  also  refera 
to  an  observation  of  Lind,  who  mentions  several  instances  in  which 
infected  ships  continued  to  impart  the  disease  lonfi  after  the  sick 
had  been  removed.  Similar  caeea  are  recorded  by  Jacqaot  respect- 
ing the  Crimean  tj'phus. 

Nurses  and  other  attendants  in  fever  hospitals  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  danger  of  contracting  typhus  from  infected  clothea,  and  from 
cleaning  the  bedding  of  the  sick:  and  in  some  instances  they  are 
HI  the  babit  of  "measuring  the  amount  of  danger  by  the  badness 
of  the  pmell."  Thus  they  are  liable  to  contract  typhus  fever  without 
having  had  any  direct  communication  with  the  sick.  With  regard 
to  the  kind  of  clothing  most  apt  to  retain  and  couvey  the  specific 
poison,  woollen  textures  are  found  to  be  the  most  dangerous. 
Haller  of  Vienna  has  made  experiments  on  this  point.  He  ob- 
serves that  (/«!■/■- col  fired  matorialB  of  clothing  are  more  apt  to 
absorb  the  contagion  of  typhus,  and  to  convey  it  to  other  indi- 
viduals, than  those  which  are  light-colored.  He  found  that,  among 
troops  wearing  dark-colored  uniforms,  it  more  frequently  happened 
that  new  cases  of  typhus  entered  the  hospital  after  a  convalescent 
patient  joined  his  corps  than  those  wearing  light  or  white  uniforms. 
The  tact  has  been  often  oljserved,  that  in  dissecting-rooms  dark 
clothes  acquired  the  cadaveric  odor  sooner,  and  were  deprived  of  it 
less  readily  than  light  ones;  and  he  ascertained  by  experiments  that 
the  absorption  of  odors  is  regulated  by  the  laws  which  govern  the 
absorption  of  light.  Haller  also  found  that  the  specific  poison  of 
typhus  fever  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  When  the  uuder 
stories  of  an  hospital  were  filled  with  typhus  patients,  those  in  the 
upper  stories  were  always  observed  to  become  infected,  when  there 
was  a  communication  bet^veen  the  air  of  the  two  stories.  On  the 
other  liand,  when  only  the  upper  stories  contained  cases  of  tj-phus, 
the  patients  in  the  under  part  of  the  house  enjoyed  perfect  im- 
nmnity  [Ediii.  Med.  and  .Surf/.  Journal,  1853).  Dr.  Murchison  has 
observed  that,  if  the  poison  bo  very  concentrated,  the  length  of  the 
period  of  exposure  sufficient  to  contract  the  disease  is  very  brief — 
not  more  than  a  few  minutes;  and  the  latent  period  during  which 
it  remains  in  the  body,  without  betraying  its  presence  in  any  way, 
has  been  very  variously  estimated.  Nine  days  is  the  result  of  Dr- 
Murchisou's  observations.  Instances,  however,  are  not  uncommon 
in  which  the  tlisease  manifesto  itself  almost  instantaneously  after 
exposure  to  the  poison.  In  such  cases,  these  extremely  susceptible 
persons  are  generally  conscious  of  the  peculiar  and  offensive  pun- 
gent odor  emanating  from  the  beds  or  bodies  of  the  sick.    They  are 
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generally  then  immediately  seized  with  prostration,  nausea,  rigore, 
and  headache,  followed  by  the  regular  development  of  the  disease. 
Such  persona  are  thus  almost  couscioua  of  the  moment  at  which 
the  poison  entered  their  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  length 
of  time  between  exposure  and  attnek  may  be  greatly  prolonged. 
In  my  own  case,  I  was  three  months  in  daily  and  close  attendance, 
in  the  fever  wards  of  the  Dundee  Infirmary,  for  manj'  hours,  on 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  before  taking  the  diuea^e.  In  such  cases, 
however,  of  prolonged  exposure,  it  is  probable  that  the  constitution 
may  be  susceptible  at  some  periods  rather  than  at  others;  but  of 
the  conditions  of  aucb  susceptibility  nothing  is  known. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  the  typhus 
poison  is  moat  powerful.  Some  consider  that  it  is  so  during  the 
period  of  the  eruption — others  that  it  is  so  during  the  period  of 
convalescence.  Dr.  Perry  was  of  this  latter  opluion,  and  Dr.  Mnr- 
chison's  ob9en.*ationa  lend  him  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Perry; 
but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  disease  is  really  most  apt  to 
propagate  itself  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  up  to  convalescence, 
when  the  peculiar  odor  from  the  skin  and  IntigM  is  the  strongest. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  propagation  of  the  specific  poison 
of  typhus  fever  are  mainly  as  follows:  (1.)  Overcrowding,  coex- 
isting with  deficient  ventilation;  (2.)  Personal  squalor,  and  filthy 
apparel,  saturated  with  cutaneous  exhalations;  (8.)  A  deteriorated 
state  of  the  constitution,  such  aa  may  result  from  protracted  star- 
vation, scurvy,  and  other  debilitating  causes;  (4.)  A  modei-ate 
temperature.     Dry  heat  is  a  powerful  disinfectant, 


RELAPSING  PBVER— i^iWsflfcurrens. 

Seflnitton. — A  coTtdniicd  fecer,  having  a  very  abrupt  inmsi-vi  vmrkett 
b>j  rit/ors,  chill>->if3.s,  and  ser.ere  Itcadachc,  i^omiling,  ami  af(en  jaundice ;  a 
white  moinl  tongue,  epigtislric  ktulcnifss,  confirml  buwcls,  enlarijai  liecr 
and  spleen,  lu'/h-cohred  uriiu;  a  frequent,  full,  and  often  boanding  pulse, 
pains  hi  the  back  aiut  limbs,  restlessness,  and  ocettsionalli/  deUrium. 
These  symptoms  abruptly  termimlc  by  an  exceedingly  copious  perspinUion 
between  ike  fifth  and  the  eighth  dug  ;  and  afta'  a  complete  apyrcctic  inter- 
val (daring  which  the.  patient  may  be  so  well  as  to  get  up  and  walk  about), 
an  abrupt  relapse  superemes  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  first  com- 
Tnaicement.  Th:  relapse  runs  a  similar  course  la  that  of  the  primary 
paroxysm,  and  terminates  bdweai  t/ie  third  atid  the  eighth  day.  In  some 
cases  a  second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  relapse  may  octrur.  Death  is 
apt  to  happen  from  sudden  syneojfe,  esjX'eluUy  after  the  exceasine  jierspi- 
ration;  or  from  suppression  of  urine  and  coma.  No  constant  eruption 
and  nr,  .■iperifie  lesion  are  associated  uith  this  fern. 

Pathology. — ^The  name  by  which  this  disease  is  known  is  derived 
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from  one  of  the  most  constant  and  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
fever.  It  ia  also  sometiraes  described  imdiir  tho  various  iiatnet)  of 
"Jive''  or  "seven-i/at/  fever,"  "  serenkcn-dtiy  fever,"  "  6/to'/s  remit/ent 
fever,^'  and  '•  bilious  relapninff  fever,"  "  rnild  ydlow  fever"  "  sifimclut," 
"  short  feeer,"  aud  "  reh/isin</  fei-er."  Epidemics  of  this  form  of  fever 
have  heen  recognized  to  prevail  on  different  occasions  since  1739. 
In  Dultliu  it  prevailed  at  that  time  and  in  several  subsequent  years. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  described  aa  a  variety  of  a  well-known  form 
of  fever,  and  at  other  times  aa  a  new  disease. 

In  Scotland,  in  1817-18,  this  fever  was  clinically  recognized  and 
deaerihed  by  Drs.  Chriatison  and  Welsh;  and  when  it  reappeared 
as  an  epidemic  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  in  1843,  Dr.  Chrintison 
ha<i  no  difficulty-  in  again  recognizing  it.  About  this  time  it  also 
appeared  in  Glasgow  aa  an  epidemic  about  a  month  before  its 
outbreak  in  Edinburgh;  and  subsequently  it  became  prevalent  in 
Dundee  and  other  hirge  towns  in  Scotland.  It  was  observed  with 
groat  aecnrafy,  and  its  phenomena  were  recorded  in  the  medical 
journals  of  the  period,  by  Drs,  C'raigie,  Alison,  Arrott,  Henderson, 
Douglas,  Jackson,  Mackenzie,  Cormack,  and  Wardell.  It  formed 
a  part  of  the  fever  epidemic  of  Ireland  in  1817-1S-19,  described 
by  Barker  and  Cheyne;  aud  it  had  been  prevalent  in  Ireland  for 
many  years.  Epidemics  of  it  were  described  hy  Rutty,  in  his 
Chronological  History  of  the  Diseases  of  Dublin,  as  early  as  1739  and 
1741.  In  most  of  the  periods  of  epidemic  fever  referred  to,  the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic  was  eharacterized  by  the  greater 
preponderance  of  cases  of  relapsing  t'evor;  and  as  the  epidemic 
advanced,  the  number  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever  gave  place  to  a 
preponderance  of  tj-phus  cases  (Steelk,  R.  Paterson,  Ob.merod, 
MniciiisoN).  In  1847  it  became  again  epidemic  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland,  as  well  aa 
in  London,  when  it  was  carefully  described  by  Dr.  Jenner,  who, 
moreover,  shows  th.it  its  char.icters  have  remained  constant  since 
they  were  first  described  by  liritish  physicians.  Duriug  the  same 
year  it  prevailed  in  some  parie  of  the  Continent,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  Prussian  province  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  in  some  other 
part-*  of  Germany.  There  it  has  been  described  by  Virehow,  liaren- 
sprung,  DiJmmler,  aud  Suchanek.  These  observers,  however,  did 
not  know  or  recognize  the  fever  so  well  and  precisely  described  by 
the  Si:otch  ]ihysician8;  and,  indeed,  Dr.  Parkes  was  the  first  to  in- 
dicate, in  his  admirable  paper  on  "The  Diagnosis  of  Fevers,"  al- 
ready noticed,  that  ihe  epidemics  these  German  physicians  described 
were  mainly  made  up  of  the  relapsing  fever.  This  tever  evidently 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  cases.  Yet,  although  its  characters 
are  thus  so  striking  that  the  most  superficial  observer  could  not 
fail  to  recognize  them,  the  German  systematic  writers  (except  Vir- 
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chow)  make  no  allusion  to  relapsing  fever  as  a  auparate  and  distinct 
dieejuie;  and  even  those  who  ohserved  the  fever  in  Germany  failed 
to  draw  that  obvious  inft-rence  to  wliich  the  Scotch  physicians 
unaninionely  came — namely,  that  relapsing  fever  is  a  disease  al- 
together distinct  from  typhiis  and  from  typhoid  feecr.  If  it  is  not  eo, 
"we  know  not,"  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  "that  any  medical  evi- 
dence whatever  can  be  relied  upon." 

In  the  summer  of  1855  it  prevailed  after  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  the  preceding  winter,  among  the  British  troops  in  the 
Crimea,  where  it  was  recognized  and  described  by  Dr.  Lyons.  It 
has  not  been  observed  in  France,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

The  observiitions  of  Dubois,  Austin  Flint,  and  others,  leave  no 
doubt  that  relapsing  fever  was  seen  in  New  York,  Buftalo,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  in  [1844],  1847,  and  1848;*  but  Dr. 
Murchiflon  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  cases  are  traceable  to  Irish  immi- 
grants, and  that  there  is  no  gooil  ground  for  believing  that  the  dis- 
ease is  indigenous  in  America,  It  lias  been  well  described  by  Dr. 
Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  writings  of  the  physicians  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  India  and  in  all  tropical  countries  it  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

Since  the  epidemic  of  1847  and  1848,  Dr.  Murchison  writes  that 
relapsing  fever  haa  been  gradually  disajipearing;  and  for  the  seven 
or  eight  years  previous  to  1863  not  one  c^se  has  been  observed  in 
the  hospitals  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  London.     Professor  W. 


*  [The  Srst  cues  of  relapaiDg  ferer  observed  and  reported  in  this  country  were  \>y 
the  writer.'  In  Jiino,  1844,  a  veasd.  with  Irish  omigrsnts,  nrrived  frum  Liverffool 
Bt  Pliiliidctphia.  Th(^r<>  had  b«<:ii  soinp  sickness  in  the  aleerage  during  th<'  possnge. 
On  her  nrrivsl  some  fifteen  of  tLo  piusungara  w?re  admittt'd  into  the  Philndelphia 
Hojpitiil,  suUuring  from  h  form  of  fvvcr  idciiticnl  wilb  thut  which  was  then  itrsTUl- 
ing  in  Scotlund  iind  piirtA  of  England,  and  to  well  described  t>y  Alison,  Cormaclc, 
and  Henderson — Iho  snmo  ardent  fever,  hronncd  hue,  profuse  svfeating,  sudden  in- 
termittonco  from  the  6th  to  the  Ttb  duy,  steady  iinprovemnnt  for  flvu  or  seven  diivs, 
bbJ  fiuddL'n  rclnpse,  sometimes  severer,  soiuctiuies  milder  thiin  the  initial  attack.  In 
no  uue  were  [1j<>  saquelie  observed ;  but  tlii>se  might  have  occurred,  ta  the  patients 
left  the  boepital  on  tlie  eMablishiuunt  of  the  eecond  convalescence.  None  of  the 
cnaeg  ended  fatally.  The  disuu^c,  so  far  »»  the  writer  knows,  did  not  extend ;  Iho 
only  evidence  of  i  ta  com municabiliCy  that  camo  to  hie  knowledge  was  the  cases  of  two 
sintern  admitted  into  the  hiiapitBl  with  the  fever,  who  had  been  residents  of  the  city 
for  tevernl  ycarp.  but  whose  brother. u  pusaonger  iu  thu  thip,  had  bet-u  attacked  with 
the  dilii'aBE  at  thtir  houso.  Several  of  the  passengers  were  also  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pital, Buttering  from  slight  ehills  and  sweatings,  some  headache,  nausea,  and  loss  of 
strength,  but  recovered  without  a  full-developed  attack.  Several  cases  from  the 
same  vessel  were  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Ute  ProfoRsor  Pepper,  who  at  first  regarded  ihcm  as  cases  of  mild  typhus,  but  sub- 
sequently agreed  with  the  writer  at  to  the  real  form  of  thu  fever.] 
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T.  Gairdner  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  case  at  Kdiiibiirgli 
Bince  1855;  and,  aecording  to  Dre.  Lyonw  and  MoEweu,  true  re- 
lapsing fevor  has  of  latv  years  been  a  rare  disease  in  Ireland. 

Like  other  continued  fevers,  itd  fipecifie  oanae  is  unknown;  hnt 
it  selects  its  victima  from  the  poor  and  ill-fed,  who  live  niiseralily, 
in  crowded,  filthy,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  rather  than  from  the 
wealthy  and  well-fed,  who  live  in  comfort  and  in  well-aired  abodes. 
Its  poison  appears  to  be  of  a  specific  kind,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  fever  are  very  different  from  those  of  ti/phii,i  and  Ii^jIwuI  fever. 
Patients  recovering  from  either  typhus  ferer  or  li/p/ioid  frver  may 
catch,  by  contagion,  the  Tclapsivg  fever,  while  patients  convalescent 
from  relapsing  fever  may  also  take  either  of  the  forms  of  roiiHinied 
ffi'iT  already  described.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  (Dr.  Cor- 
iiack)  to  be  identical  with  the  malarious  form  of  yellow  ftver  ;  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  eindoncc  to  est-ablish  the  point.  It  seems 
more  nearly  to  approach  in  its  nature  some  forms  of  remittent 
fever,  on  account  of  the  repetition  of  the  rigors,  often  at  regular 
daily  periods,  for  t^vo  or  three  days.  The  marked  periodicity  of 
its  relapses,  which  "  come  on  like  a  fit  of  ague  almost  to  au  hour" 
(Dr.  li.  Paterson),  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  form  of  fever  (Jenseb),  yioint  also  to  a 
malarious  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  epidemics  of  relapsing 
fever,  as  iliirehison  shows,  appear  to  conimence,  progi'ess,  and 
decline  quite  irrespectively  of  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  evidence  that  a  specific  poiaon  exists  and  is  formed  in  cases 
of  relapsing  fever,  and  when  ao  formed  is  communicable  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy,  rests  on  evidence  similar  to  that  adduced  in 
cases  of  typhus  ;  and  the  same  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  evi- 
dence which  aims  at  establishing  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
the  specific  poison.  There  are  causes,  circumstances,  or  condi- 
tions which  obviously  favor  the  accession  of  relapsing  fever,  and 
no  doubt,  also,  its  occurrence  in  an  epidemic  form;  and  chief 
amongst  these  predisposing  causes  must  be  placed  destitution 
and  want  of  food,  while  the  names  applied  to  the  disease  by  differ- 
ent countries  indicate  the  popular  belief  as  to  such  predisposing 
causes  being  crtjdited  with  originating  the  disease  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Thus  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  famine  fever  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  hiaifjrr  /w.?/  of  Germany. 

The  Primary  ParoxyBm — The  seizure  is  generally,  indeed  almost 
always,  sudden.  Sometimes  on  waking  in  the  morning,  or  when 
employed  in  business,  severe  rigors  at  once  come  on,  with  a  sense 
of  chilliness  and  frontal  headache.  These  phenomena  are  more 
severe  than  their  expression  is  in  the  commencement  of  typhus. 
There  is  slight  j>rostration  of  strength  from  the  first,  but  rarely  so 
flevcrt!  as  in  typhus.     If  premonitory  symptoms  exist,  ihcy  usually 
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nmuifest  themselves  hy  pains  in  the  limbs  and  lassitude,  nausea, 
and  perhapa  vomiting,  with  feeling  of  prosti'atjou.  Subsequently, 
and  veryaouu,  fobrilo  reaction  seta  iD,8ometimtH  violent,  expri'ssed 
iiy  iutenrtc  heat  of  skin,  severe  heudaL-he,  throbbing  temples,  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  Boimd,  suffusion  of  face,  eleepIeasuesB,  re- 
markable anxiety  of  countcntince  and  jactitation,  with  a  very  rapid 
pulse — so  rapid  as  to  muge  from  llll  aometimoy  as  high  as  14(1 
beats  in  a  minute ;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  in  some  epidemics,  there  is  uncontrollable 
vomiting  of  greenish,  hitter  fluid,  with  or  without  epigastric  ten- 
derness, and  great  thirst.  The  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints  are 
Bometimes  so  severe  as  to  resemble  rheumatism,  and  when  the 
pain  in  the  back  is  severe,  together  with  the  rigors,  the  vomiting, 
and  the  headache,  it  may  not  be  possible  in  the  first  instance  to 
say  that  the  attack  may  not  prove  to  be  one  of  small-pox.  But 
the  pain  in  the  back  is  not  generally  so  severe,  nor  is  the  vomiting 
so  incessant  in  cases  oi  nhipsing  feccr  as  iu  cases  oi  small-pox.  The 
headache  is  to  he  distinguished  from  what  is  commonly  called  a 
"  sick  headache"  or  "  bilious  headache,"  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  "bilious  headache"  is  in  most  cases  oc(.'ijj(Vi(^,  and  the  heat  of 
skin,  combined  with  the  quick  pulse,  serve  to  distinguish  an  attack 
of  relapsing  fever  at  its  outset  from  one  of  "  bilious  headache." 
From  idicipiithic  head  afiVctious  the  accession  of  relapsing  fever  is 
distinguisliGd  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  rigors,  the  hot 
fikia,  the  pain  in  the  joints  and  limbs,  and  the  white  tongue  (Dr. 
Jennrb).  The  symptoms  generally  of  vela psiiKj  fever  are  so  severe 
tliat  the  patient  takes  alarm,  and  takes  to  bed  at  once.  He  does 
not  feel  weak,  but  he  feels  so  giddy  that  he  ia  unable  to  remain 
out  of  bed,  or  off  the  horizontal  position.  In  some  cases  there  is 
pleurodynia  in  a  severe  degree,  but  without  any  stethoscopic  indi- 
catious  of  pleural  inflammation. 

By  the  second  or  third  day  the  pulse  almost  invariably  exceeds 
100 ;  as  a  rule  it  reaches  1"20  ;  in  nota  tew  cases  it  is  as  high  as  140 
or  160;  and  it  is  not  rarely  140  on  tlie  second  day  of  the  disease, 
being  at  the  same  time  full,  and  of  considerable  firmness — symp- 
toms not  indicative  of  commensurate  danger — with  anxious  and 
Oppressed  breathing.  There  may  be  also  sweating,  profuse  and 
lasting  for  several  hours,  but  without  relief  to  the  hea<lache  and 
other  symptoms.  Almost  no  sleep  is  obtained,  and  the  little  ob- 
tained is  dreamy  and  unrefreshiug.  The  skin  continues  dry  after 
tlje  sweating  eeiises;  or  at^er  the  primary  rigors,  if  sweating  has 
not  taken  |>!ace;  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  ardent — as  much  as 
102°  tc^t  107°  Fahr. ;  and  these  febrile  phenomena  are  occasionally 
varied  by  short  rigors  or  slight  sweating.  Delirium  does  not  gen- 
erally supervene  on  the  first  attack,  although,  by  the/yiA  or  sixth 


day,  just  before  the  crisis,  it  baa  been  in  some  cases  of  a  violent 
kind.  In  a  large  jiroportioii  of  cases  tbere  is  decided  jaundiee, 
and  in  otbei-s  (be  ekin  exiiibila  a  bronzed  hue.  The  jiiundice  ie 
not  attributable  to  any  obstruction  of  the  Jucliis  cowmuins  chuledo- 
chus,  as  bile  passes  freely,  and  even  copiously,  with  the  stools,  nud 
as,  after  death,  the  gall-dnct  is  pervious.  There  is  generally  ten- 
derness over  the  region  of  the  liver  in  such  cases ;  and  it  may  be 
enlarged.  Thirst  is  excessive;  the  appetite  absent  or  voracious, 
and  the  bowels  constipated.  The  tongue,  at  first  moist,  is  covered 
with  a  white  or  yellow  fur,  whieh  it  may  retain  throughout  the 
illness;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  may  become  dry  all  over,  or  with  a 
brown  dry  streatc  down  tlic  centre,  after  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  CrisiB, — After  the  patient  has  continued  in  this  state  for  a 
period  varj-ing  frora  five  to  eight  days,  a  sudden  change  takes  place, 
immediately  preceded,  in  most  cases,  by  an  exacerbation  of  all  the 
symptoms.  "When  every  symptom  appears  hourly  becoming 
graver — when  the  restlessness  and  general  distress  have  reached 
their  liighest  point — then  ensues  a  most  remarkable  series  of  phe- 
nomena, followed  by  a  remarkable  intermission  of  all  the  symptome, 
and  an  apparent  restoration  to  health."  This  period  has  received 
the  name  of  "  Crisis,"  and  supervenes  generally  on  or  about  the 
seventh  day,  and  its  advent  is  rarely  prolonged  beyond  the  t-ighlh. 
This  change  is  ushered  in  by  a  most  profuse  perspiration,  in  some 
instances  with  an  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles,  which  breaks  out 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  patient  appears  nearly  well.  More  rarely  the  change  is  indi- 
cated by  epistaxis  as  well  as  by  persjiiration,  or  by  profuse  diarrhcta, 
cataraenial  discharge,  or  beraorrbage  from  the  bowels;  and  after 
either  or  all  of  these  apparently  critical  changes  have  been  estal>- 
lished  for  a  few  liourw,  there  is  a  complete  and  abrupt  cessation  of 
all  the  bad  symptoms.  The  pulse  quickly  regains  the  natural 
standard,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite  and  sleep  return,  and  the 
countenance  resumes  its  trantjuility.  This  alteration  is  very  often 
effected  within  a  few  hours,  and  on  the  following  day  the  patient 
generally  considers  himself  in  all  respects  quite  well,  and  may  so 
eontinuo  to  improve  rapidly  for  fuur  or  fve  days.  During  this 
period,  however,  there  are  some  patientB  who  suffer  from  violent 
muscular  piiins  in  the  limbs. 

The  EeUpse  or  Recurrent  Paroxysm. — About  seven  days  alter  this 
critical  change,  or  between  about  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  but  generally  on  the/owr- 
tecnth  day,  a  sudden  relapse  occurs  "in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred."  This  relapse  commences  suddenly,  like  the  first 
seizure,  by  rigors,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting  of  green  fluid, 
which  is  (juiekly  followed  by  a  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  a  coated 
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white  tongue,  contiiied  bowels,  followed  by  delii-iiim,  30  that  the 
phenome'iia  may  be  exactly  represented  as  a  repetition  of  the  first 
attack.  In  the  interval  of  CDnvalfscenoe  between  the  first  and 
second  attacks  tlic  puW  often  becomes  slow  to  an  extreme  degree, 
as  slow  even  as  forty-five  to  sixty  beats  in  the  minnte;  but, suddenly, 
on  the  reliiprtc  commencing,  it  ntiain  nses  to  120,  or  more.  In  or- 
dinary favorable  caweH  perepiratiKn  would  again  occur  in  tiro,  llirce, 
four,  OTJioe  days,  and  the  patient  would  be  relieved  aa  before.  The 
cheniic-ul  qunlities  of  the  sweat  have  never  been  determined  in  eases 
of  relapsing  fever;  hut  it  has  a  very  sour  and  peculiai'  smell.  In 
other  cases,  however,  uncontrollable  vomiting,  great  thirat,  very 
rapid  pnke,  a  hectic-looking  cireumscrihed  flush  of  countenance, 
jaundice,  watcbfiilness,  delirmm,  and  death,  niay  terminate  the 
case, 

In  some  cases  the  relapse  is  very  slightly  marked,  and  indicated 
merely  by  a.  ecimjinrative  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and 
a  greater  heat  uf  skin  than  were  present  on  the  previous  day.  The 
duration  of  the  relapse  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days;  the 
average  being  from  threetofive  days,  or  less  than  that  of  the  primary 
paroxysm.  In  some  cases  the  rela]ise  lasto  less  than  Iweulii-four 
hours;  and  in  a  few  it  is  prolongcti  to  seven  or  eight  liiu/s  (Mdrchison). 
The  relapne  is  rarely  prolonged  beyond  these  periods  in  nnconipli- 
cated  ca.'jes,  but  Dr.  Lyons  observed  in  the  Crimea  that  the  fever 
of  the  relapse  was  occasionally  protracted  tfl  lwf}d>/-one  dti/s  (LyouB 
On  Fenr). 

If  blood  be  taken  from  the  arm,  it  is  generally  buffed,  but  it  is 
not  to  he  argued  that  thcrefure.  the  lancet  must  be  used  in  rdaps'mij 
fever.     So  far  as  can  be  aseertuined,  no  local  iufiammation  attends  it. 

In  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Jenner,  jaundice 
is  present,  and  is  somelimea  intense.  If  present  during  the  first 
attack,  it  may  disappear  before  the  relapse,  and  not  recur;  or  it 
may  occur  only  on  the  relapse;  and  it  is  important  to  notice,  that 
while  the  janndice  continues,  the  stools  still  retain  their  natural 
hue,  and  may  even  be  darker  than  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  urine  may  be  frequently  loaded  with  bile.  Epigastric  tender- 
ness is  most  marked  in  the  eases  where  vomiting  occurs.  When 
pregnant  women  are  attacked  with  rehpsing  fever  they  usuaHynhort, 
sometimes  in  the  first  paroxysm,  but  often  in  the  relapse,  and  this 
event  remlers  the  prognosis  more  doubtful. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  relapsing  fecer  to  the  occurrence  of  sudden 
death.  It  may  happen  by  syncope,  inmiediately  after  the  critical 
periods,  when  the  pulse  becomes  so  very  slow.  It  may  also  happen 
during  the  progress  of  the  case,  during  either  of  the  severe  periods 
— namely,  iluring  the  primary  attack  or  during  the  relapse.  It  is 
indicated  by  a  deep  husky  hue  of  the  face,  hvidity  of  the  hands  ami 
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feot,  and  a  purple  marbluig  of  the  wliole  Murface,  The  trmik  (nuls 
fool,  and  the  hauds  ieel  cold,  and  without  euflering  any  severe 
pain,  or  without  sustaining  any  sudden  discharge  of  fluids,  a  state 
of  collapse  insidiously  conieB  on.  from  which  the  patient  is  unable 
to  be  roused,  and  death  may  follow  in  a  few  hours,  generally  from 
twelce  to  (watfi/-fuur,  even  after  it  was  supposed  that  danger  had 
been  escaped.  But  death  is  a  rare  termination  to  relapsing  fever; 
and  when  it  does  occur,  tlie  tatal  event  more  commonly  happens 
during  tlie  primary  fever  than  during  the  relapse  (]>r,  Jesneh). 

A  eecond  relapse,  and  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth,  are  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  during  epidemics  oi  rdap.mg  fiver,  but  the 
cases  are  of  rare  occui'rerice. 

Oaration  of  the  Fever,  and  Convalescence. — Under  ordinary  circum- 
Btancee,  when  there  are  but  two  paroxysms — i.  e.,  one  primary  par- 
oxysm and  one  relapse — tlie  total  duration  of  the  fever  extends  to 
about  Ihrec  ivec/is  ;  and  the  convalescence  is  very  slow — much  slower 
than  in  tyjihus.  The  rdnpsing  fiver  is  very  exhausting  in  its  effects 
upon  the  constitution  ;  and,  dating  the  period  of  convalescence  from 
the  tennination  of  the  last  attack,  the  time  taken  to  recover  is  in 
most  cases  unusually  long.  To  those,  indeed,  who  suffer  from  more 
than  one  relapse,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  health  completely 
restored  for  a  long  time.  They  become  a  prey  to  various  sequelw 
of  fever,  or  they  continue  sickly  for  months,  with  pallid  counte- 
nances, puffed  ankles,  palpitations,  extreme  debility,  noises  in  the 
ears,  dimness  of  v'ision,  diarrhtca,  or  dysentery.  Dyauria  is  a  fre- 
quent complication  amongst  women  during  the  rehipse.  In  many 
instances  during  the  epidemic  of  1847  and  1848  in  Ireland,  convul- 
sions occurred  in  cases  which  otherwise  seemed  to  be  progressing 
favorably,  and  death  invariably  followed  them.  Dr.  Wm,  Kobert- 
aon  observed  in  Edinburgh  (and  tlie  Irish  physicians  record  a  simi- 
lar observation)  that  delirium  of  a  violent  character  occurred  during 
convalescence,  or  after  the  critical  discliarge  had  taken  place.  It 
generally  came  on  suddenly,  with  incessant  talking,  a  rajiid  weak 
pulse,  followed  by  perfect  unconsciousness,  flushed  face,  and  con- 
tracted pupil. 

No  special  anatomical  lesion  baa  been  pointed  out  as  peculiar  to 
rettipsing  fiver.  The  most  constant  lesion  is  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  the  size  attained  by  that  organ  being  on  the  whole  larger 
tlian  in  either  tj'pbus  or  typhoid  fevers.  Dr.  Jenner  has  rt'corded 
the  weight  in  one  case  to  have  been  as  much  as  thirtj"-eight  ounces, 
and  of  a  size  in  proportion.  Its  substance  is  generally  softened, 
sometimes  diffluent.  It  is  usually  seen  at  its  largest  size  when 
death  occurs  during  tlie  final  paroxj-sm ;  but  if  death  occurs  during 
convalescence,  the  spleen  is  of  a  normal  size.  Occasionally  jmle, 
red,  fibrinous  infarctions  arc  found  in  its  substance  and  near  its 
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surfaee.  They  are  easily  Ijroken  down,  Lave  a  fine  granular  frac- 
ture, and  are  coiiaideraMy  firmer  than  the  surrounding  tissue,  from 
which  thfv  arp  separated  liy  a  distinct  line  of  demai'cation.  A*  a 
rule,  there  is  but  little  cutigeHtion  of  the  lungs,  the  weights  of 
which  contraet  singularly  with  the  weights  of  organs  in  Hubjects 
dead  of  typhus  fever. 

The  blood  in  a  few  cases  has  been  found  fluid  thronghout  the 
body  attcr  death;  but  genertilly,  vthen  drawn  from  the  body  dunng 
the  febrile  paroxysm,  it  is  buffed;  and  decolorized  coagula  are 
found  in  the  heart  and  large  vesaelB  after  death  more  frequently 
than  in  cases  of  typhus.  In  several  cases  urea  has  been  detected 
in  the  blood  in  considerable  quantity.  The  proportion  of  white 
corpuscles  is  increast-d — a  fact  of  interest  in  connection  with  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  and  the  state  of  anieniia  so  commonly 
observed  (Oormack,  Allen  Thomson,  MracHisON).  The  liver  is 
generally  large,  and  the  gali-bUulder  tilled  witii  dark  tliiek  bile. 

Seqaelffi  of  Relapsing  Fever. — One  of  the  moat  common  results  ib 
the  occurrence  of  excessive  pains  in  the  limbs,  more  especially 
espvessed  about  the  knee  and  ankle  joints:  and  even  the  long 
bones  ap]iear  to  be  the  seat  of  these  pains  in  sonic  ca.scs.  Com- 
bined with  those  local  pains,  the  joints  may  swell;  and  the  kidneys 
are  in  danger  of  being  implicated.  In  some  respects,  therefore, 
the  dangers  arc  similar  to  those  which  attend  scarlatina.  The 
lymphatic  glands  arc  also  liable  to  swell,  and  so  is  the  parotid 
gland.     Anasarca  and  funinculi  may  likewise  supervene. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  sequelse,  however,  is  a  remarkable 
affection  of  the  eyes  —  a  form  of  ophthalmitis — which  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie first  described  under  the  name  of  '■^  posl-fcbrile  ophthal- 
mitis." It  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  but  more 
often  during  convalescence,  and  even  some  mouths  after  convales- 
cence has  been  established.  It  was  very  commou  in  Glasgow  after 
the  epidemic  of  1843;  and  assumed  two  different  forms,  namely, — 
(1.)  An  active  inilammation  of  the  shell  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the 
iris;  (2.)  An  amaurotic  state  due  to  congestion  of  the  choroid  and 
the  retina  (Dr.  Andrew  ANnEUsos). 

These  two  forms  of  disease,  Dr.  Anderson  observes,  may  be 
associated  with  two  characteristics  of  the  fever  itself — namely, 
"  the  tendencies  to  visceral  congestions,  and  to  rheumntic-like 
painsj"  while  the  constitutional  character  of  the  ophthalmia  i»  in 
many  cases  proved  by  the  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  blood,  which 
flows  dark,  in  some  cases  almost  tarry,  from  the  vein.  Bleeding  is 
found  to  be  the  most  effectual — the  only  effectual — mode  of  cutting 
this  dangerous  ophthalmia ;  and  a  very  small  loss  of  blood 

'found  to  be  sufficient.     This  is  especially  noticeable,  because, 
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duriag  conTalescence,  tonics  and  quiniQe  are  most  likely  to  be 
thought  of. 

Treatment  —  All  phyaiciaua  agree,  tliat  in  tlic  primary  attack 
little  medit'ine  is  required  after  opening  the  bowela  hy  castor  oil; 
or  by  five  grains  of  the  compound  colocyntli  moss;  or  by  two  grains 
of  hliie-pill,  and  three  grains  of  extract  of  hvoscyamna,  given  at 
night,  and  followed  iu  the  morning  by  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  compound  infdsion  of  roees  (MoRcaisos).  The 
eymptoms  are  not  readily  under  the  control  of  remedies:  the  vomit- 
ing is  often  eapeeinlly  persistent.  Five  grains  of  calomel,  witli  one 
grain  of  opium,  has  been  found  more  efficient  in  subduing  the 
severity  of  this  symptom  than  couuter-irritation  or  eiierveacing 
draughts.  The  violence  of  the  headache  in  well-fed,  or  other^viae 
healthy  patients,  is  beat  subdued  by  leeches  or  cupping;  and  in  the 
poor,  weakly,  and  ill-fed,  by  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
by  dry  cupping  there.  Till  the  crisis  comes,  the  symptoms  may 
be  mitigated,  but  not  altogether  relieved,  and  cases  of  ordinary 
severity  are  better  left  to  nature,  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  Active  purging  is  to  be  avoided;  and  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  is  to  be  kept  up  by  the  frequent  use  of  small  doses 
of  nitre  {Ross,  Henderson,  Cormack,  "Wakdell,  Murchison).  "  By 
keeping  up  the  action  of  the  kidneys  from  the  first,"  Dr.  Murchison 
justly  entertains  the  hope  that  we  may  "prevent  the  occurrence  of 
ursemic  intoxication,  which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  death  in 
ancomplicated  cases."  He  recommends  the  administration  of  the 
nitre  as  follows: 


From  one  to  two  drachma  of  nitre  are  to  be  dissolved  in  two  pints 
of  barley-water,  acidulated  with  a  draclim  of  diliile  nitric  acid,  and 
sweetened  with  a  Utile  synip.  This  ([naiilily  is  to  bo  used  up  during 
the  twenty .fonr  boiirs.  Acetate  ol'potusli  and  nitric  etiier  may  be  used 
for  Itie  same  purpose;  but  the  nitre  baa  tbo  additional  advautage  of 
keeping  open  the  bowels. 

The  surface  of  the  body  should  be  frequently  sponged  over  with 
cold  or  tepid  water;  stimulants  are  not  usually  necessary,  but  they 
may  be  required  in  the  stage  of  languor  or  exhaustion  ensuing  on 
the  crisis;  or  in  eases  where  great  debility  has  preceded  the  attack. 
If  any  aniemia  exists,  or  if  an  aiia?mic  murmur  can  be  detected, 
Btimulants  must  be  given  early.  "VVlien  jaundice  appears,  Dr. 
Muichison  recommends  that  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
given  in  combination  with  nitre,  as  in  the  following  formula; 

Twenty  minima  of  bydrochlorie  ncid,  with  ton  minims  of  nitric  acid, 
cviry  three  hours,  each  dose  diluted  with  the  drink  of  nitre  and  barley- 
wuler  already  prescribed. 
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Con  tarn  i  nation  of  the  blood  with  urinary  products  is  the  great 
danger  in  ciisea  of  rehipeing  fever;  and,  therefore,  in  all  canes  of 
relapsing  fever,  particular  attention  must  hti  paid  to  the  atate  of 
the  urine,  especiaily  towards  the  period  uf  the  first  crisis.  When 
the  daily  amonnt  ia  much  reduced,  or  if  entire  auppreaaiou  should 
ensue,  and  particularly  if  stupor,  confusion  of  thought,  or  drowsi- 
ness should  supervene,  the  howels  are  to  be  freely  moved  by  com- 
pound jalap  powder,  or  by  a  turpentine  enema.  Determination 
to  the  skin  should  he  promoted  by  tlie  hot  air  bath;  and  saline 
diuretics  may  be  giveu  every  two  or  three  hours  (MfBCiiisox). 
No  means  hitherto  discovered  will  prevent  tlie  occurrence  of  the 
relapse. 


SIMPLE  CONTINUED  FEVER,  or  FEBRlCVLA—FebrCt  Cimtinua. 

Definition. — A  fccer  in  which  the  expression  of  the  fffrrile  phenomena 
is  of  riTi/  sh'jrl  </imitioii,  lusting,  as  a  ruk,  for  licenti/-foHr,  thirtt/siXy 
fortij-eii/ht,  ftr  scc£nli/-two  hours  or  more,  attended  with  a  frequent,  full, 
antt  often  Jirtn  puhe,  white  and  coated  torque,  pains  in  the  loins  and 
limbs,  thirst,  cortstipatiaii,  a  scanty  dischanji:  of  higlt^ohri-d  urine,  hoi 
and  dry  skin,  sometimes  an  eruption  of  roseola  or  erythema  about  the 
loins  or  thiifhs,  coming  and  disappearing  with  the  fever  (Morehkad); 
severe  headache,  sometimes  aenlc  ileUrium,  and  flushed  face.  The  sub- 
sidence of  the  ferer  is  generaUy  associated  with  copious  perspimlions,  or 
herpetic  eruptions. 

Pathology — Wc  do  not  know  of  any  specific  poison  na  the  cause 
of  BU(.'h  iilicnouicna  as  those  detailed  in  the  dcfiniticin:  ncillicr  have 
we  any  evidence  that  simple  continued  fever  is  a  contagious  or  mi- 
asmatic disease.  There  are  many  dill'erent  causes  which  are  known 
to  Ite  capable  of  exciting  expressions  of  febrile  phenomena  similar 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  definition, — such  as  exposure  to  great 
beat  or  cold,  surfeit,  inebriety,  mental  or  bodily  fatigue  or  excite- 
ment; and  specific  poisons,  in  uncertain  or  otherwise  mild  doses, 
such  as  the  typhus  or  enteric  fever  poisons.  It  is  also  associated 
with  local  and  functional  disturbances — e.  g.,  catarrhs  (bronchial, 
gastric,  intestinal,  urethral),  milt  fever,  the  fever  of  alcoholism. 
Such  cases  are  especially  characterized  by  the  apparent  severity  of 
the  febrile  state,  the  shortness  of  its  course,  and  the  absence  of  any 
local  complication  or  specific  eruption. 

The  pathology  of  such  apparently  simple  continued  fevers  de- 
mands extensive  iuvestigatiou,  and  especially  in  the  tropics,  where 
it  is  a  verj-  common  disease.  The  ardent  fever,  the  sun  fever,  the 
eononon  continu£d.  fever  of  Burmah  and  India  generally,  are  ail 
namea  which  indicate  severe  or  protracted  cases  of  febricula — 
cuses  of  fever  which  "difter  in   degree  rather  than  in  character" 
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(MoBEHEAD).  They  are  comninn  in  those  parta  of  India  which  do 
not  experience  much  of  the  iiifliieiioe  of  the  monsoou  rains.  Cases 
of  trne  febricula  commence  with  chills,  followed  by  reaction,  and 
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thie  by  perspiration.  They  are  characterized  by  a  quick  and  com- 
paratively sudden  rise  of  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  preced- 
ing diaffram — a  riao  of  temperature  iu  a  few  hours  to  4°,  or  5°,  or 
7°  above  the  normal  temperature  of  98°  Fahr.  They  have  tbna  a 
sudden  beginning  and  a  rapid  arrival  at  a  maximum — phenomena 
which  are  only  shared  in  by  some  forme  of  viatiirio'i^  fever  {inler- 
mitten{),  variola,  tneasks  and  pneumonia.  The  defervescence  also  is 
characteristic.  In  febricula  the  maximum  of  temperature  may 
only  last  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  eiugle  day,  when  the  defervescence 
sets  in  rapidly;  so  that  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  body 
will  have  returned  to  its  normal  beat — an  example  of  pwrc  cto<(s. 
No  other  febrile  disease  gives  expression  to  similar  phenomena; 
and  the  co-relation  of  temperature  to  the  other  phenomena,  especi- 
ally to  the  excretion  of  urine,  is  also  peculiar.  The  uriuo  presents, 
during  this  disease,  the  very  type  of  febrile  urine.  On  the  second 
or  third  day,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes's  own  observations,  the 
amount  of  urine  is  extremely  small  (twelve  tn  twenty  ounces),  of 
very  high  Bpeciflc  gravity  (103.^-1037),  with  the  solids  and  sul- 
phnric  acid  very  much  over  the  average,  and  the  amount  of  urea 
large.  When  the  temperature  falls,  the  quantity  of  urine  rapidly 
augments.  The  increase  of  urea  and  of  the  solids  is  not  so  much, 
however,  as  in  the  height  of  tlie  more  severe  and  prolonged  fevers 
(Parkes  On  the  Urine,  p.  -MZ). 

DL.  I.  Sfl 
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TYPICAL  RANUB  np  TEMPERATURE  IN  A  CAHB  OF  PROTRACTED  BUT  SIMPLR 
CONTINUEU  FEVER  IV'""™  p-iir,i.'i^).  THE  RECORDS  INDICATE  UOKNINQ 
(M.)  AND  EVENINQ   (E.)  OBHBHVATIONS  (Wundrrlidh). 
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In  cftseB  of  more  protractee],  but  still  simple  continued  fever,  the 
early  plieuomeua  ai-o  similar  to  the  shorter  cases,  and  the  protrac- 
tion is  mainly  due  to  the  slowneasi  of  the  defervescence — an  example 
of  hisis.  The  phenomena  of  such  defervescence,  as  indicated  by  the 
range  of  temperature,  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  diagram. 

As  a  rule,  these  fevers  are  not  Berious ;  but  the  degree  of  reaction 
baa  always  a  relation  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  whether  sthenic 
or  not  (Morhhead). 

Treatment  of  Febricnla — Such  means  as  emetics,  purgatives,  tepid 
sponging,  diaphoretics,  and  antiphlogistic  regimen  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. In  plethoric  individuals,  where  there  is  much  headache 
and  flushing  of  the  face,  a  moderate  general  bloodletting,  or  leeches 
to  the  temples,  may  be  expedient,  but  such  remedies  are  not  often 
necessary  (Morehead). 


ANOMALOUS  FORMS  OF  COSTINUED  FEVER. 

There  are  not  a  few  physicians  who  doubt  the  occurrence  of 
smph  cnnt'mueil  Jerer  &■&  ^\»xSavx  from  the  continued  fevers  already 
described.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cases  of 
an  anomalous  or  mixed  nature  do  sometimes  occur,  concerning 
which  a  decided  diagnosis  cannot  be  given  from  the  general  aynip- 
toma  merely;  and  the  term  roHtinued  fcrcr  "  has  become  a  refuge  for 
many  cases  of  an  uncertain  character." 

But  while  these  Four  distinct  forms  of  continued  fever  are  capable 
of  being  recognized,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cases  of  fever  do 
sometimes  occur  lu  this  country  which  run  a  continuous  course,  and 
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wliicli,  in  many  respects,  do  not  seem  quite  the  siime  as  tlifise  with 
which  we  nrc  now  tUiniliar,  and  whicli  cannot  at  once  be  c-iinifdily 
recognized.  For  instance,  in  the  very  interesting  investigation  into 
theniitnrc  of"ii/phus  anr)  li/pl<oit/  fcrei;"  hy  Dr.  >furcliison.  recorded 
in  the  forty-first  vohtme  of  the  Medko-Chirurgiml  TVansaclions,  It  is 
related  that  nbont  200  casea  are  left  out  of  connidcralion  nltogetlier, 
because  they  were  "doubtful  cases,"  and  could  not  be  classed  as 
either  fj/'phin  or  typhoid  cases. 

A  similar  class  of  "doubtful  cnscs"  are  seen  to  occur  in  places 
where  i/cllow  fn'n-  and  remillent  fevers  occur,  and  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  fever. 

Again,  in  the  Mediterrnncan  latitudes,  there  is  a  "  gastnc  remit- 
tent" fever  described,  which  sefnis  to  have  many  chnracters  in 
common  with  some  of  the  forms  of  continued  fever  (Cbaiqie, 
Marston). 

Wuiiderlicb  and  Mnrchison  both  deacrihe  febrile  phenomena 
which  are  of  so  aiiomalnua  a  kind  that  they  refer  them  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  poisons  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  !»o  that  the 
characters  of  each  do  not  remain  distinctive.  So  likewise  Dr.  W. 
T.  Gairdner,  in  stating  that  of  late  (from  1853  till  ISti'Z)  the  canes 
of  fever  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  have  not  been  more 
than  seven  or  eight  ca'^cs  a  month  under  bis  notice — biduiHiuj 
nnmermis  anomalous  fivers  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  have 
eometitnes  qnite  overborne  the  numbers  of  genuine  ti/phm  and  of 
etiUri'^  fever  together  [Ctiiikal  Jtlidii-me,  p.  154).  A  fever  termed 
''(/mirir"  is  distinctly  described  by  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson,  of  Glas- 
gow, which  would  also  come  under  this  head.  The  "  bilious  remlt- 
tent,"  or  "  hHioHs  Ij/plioid,"  of  Greisinger,  of  Tubingen,  is  another 
form  of  continued  fcverW'hich  requires  investigation.  He  observed 
it  at  Daniietta  in  Egypt.  It  is  probably  a  malarious  fever  of  a  re- 
mittent type,  or  some  form  of  yellow  fever.  The  sudden  tall  of 
tlie  pulse  from  120  to  75  was  not  attended  by  correspiuiiling  im- 
provement of  the  patient,  but  was  the  forerunner  of  severe  typhoid 
symptoms  and  jaundice.  T!ie  mortality  was  equal  to  19  per  cent. ; 
and  quifiine  was  found  to  be  of  signal  service  (^^^mcHISON). 

The  workfl  of  Morehead  and  Sir  Ranald  Martin  may  also  be  re- 
ferred to  for  various  anomalous  forms  of  continued  fever;  and  in 
which  the  "  ardent  continued  fever"  of  India  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  a  very  serious  disease.  For  an  account  of  this  fever 
the  reader  is  referred  to  page  164  of  Dr.  Morehead's  work  and 
pagv  204  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin's, 

It  is  these  "doubtful  or  anomalous"  cases  especially  which  re- 
quire careful  and  special  methods  of  investigation.  They  are  of 
the  utmost  iniportjuice  to  science,  for  more  e.xtendcd  infnrtniition 
regarding  them  will  either  conueet  them,  with  forms  of  fever  be- 
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hveen  whifh  they  seem  to  stand:  or  these  "  douhtfiil  eases"  ^vill 
eveutimll^-  separate  themaelves  into  disliuct  forme,  whose  history 
is  still  iiiikiiown.  Iq  sueh  doubtful  eases  observations  regarding 
the  correlation  of  temperature,  the  excretions,  the  siieeessiou  of 
phenomena,  and  general  course  of  the  diaease,  are  imperatively 
demanded. 

The  poisons  of  tropical  fevers  especially  require  to  he  carefully 
studied,  aud  the  phenooiena  of  the  febrile  state  which  accompanies 
them  embrace  some  medical  problems  of  the  most  abstruse  nature. 
Physiological  data  of  an  exact  kind  are  now  heginuiug  to  rise 
around  an,  which  will  give  a  atandpoiut  for  comparison  in  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  in  the  tropics.  Extremely  im- 
portant observations  are  being  worked  out  by  Dr.  Emile  Becher,  of 
the  Array  Medical  Departmeut,  regarding  the  influeuce  of  tropical 
climate  on  the  excretions  of  the  urine  in  relation  to  the  body  weight, 
At  great  personal  sacrifice  and  denial  of  self,  he  has  twice  under- 
taken such  investigations  ou  his  own  person  in  voyages  to  India, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "With  all  such  exact  information, 
and  the  improved  physical  aids  to  investigation,  it  behooves  the 
physician  and  pathologist  to  investigate  medical  problems  with 
the  same  logical  rigor  uud  seventy  as  a  chemical  or  an  astronomi- 
cal theorem  demands.  On  this  imjiortant  point  the  opinion  of 
one  may  be  especially  quoted,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
clinical  medicine  has  been  great,  and  whose  philosophical  inveati- 
gations  into  the  nature  of  fever,  in  particular,  command  the  re- 
spect of  all.  On  this  point  Dr.  Parkes  thus  writes, — "  The  power 
of  observation  in  medicine  is  a  kind  of  tact  which  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  same  assiduity  as  the  chemist  practises  when  he 
learns  how  to  manage  his  delicate  manipulations,  or  the  astronomer 
when  ho  wields  his  wondrous  fubo.  In  medicine  the  observation 
and  recording  of  plieuomena  has  been  held  to  be  an  easy  and  tri- 
fling t:Lsk,  which  any  tyro  was  competent  to  do.  Hence  lialf  tlie 
error  and  uncertainly  of  medicine.  luaccurate,  that  is,  erroneous 
and  incomplete  observation,  hae  been  the  cause  that,  till  within 
these  few  years,  the  fevers  of  cold  countries  have  been  so  absolutely 
uncomprehended,  and  that  the  fevers  of  hot  countries  are  still 
shrouded  in  obscurity.  The  most  valuable  addition  any  one  could 
ftt  present  make  to  our  knowledge  of  tropical  fevers  would  be  a 
simple  record  of  all  tliesc  cases  in  an  epidemic.  These  eases  should 
be  obsei-ved  with  the  keen  tact  of  a  Chorael,  and  recorded  with 
"the  fidelity  of  a  Louis,  We  want  no  explanation  or  words  of  com- 
ment added  to  them  ;  we  want  merely  the  cases.  Then,  when  the 
numbers  are  suflieient,  we  should  certainly  begin  to  put  order  into 
this  chaos.  And  let  not  any  one  who  may  have  the  opportunities 
he  deterred  from  the  task  by  that  fallacious  aud,  we  beg  to  say, 
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most  reprehensible  apgnmcnt,  with  which  some  people  may  favor 
him, — ^viz.,  that  his  cases  will  be  '  tedioua,'  'henvy,'  and  '  unread.' 
Unrend  they  will  be,  certainly,  hy  some  of  the  profession  who  eon- 
eider  their  routine  practice  as  great  an  eftbrt  as  their  intellect  will 
bear;  but  rend  and  analyzed,  we  will  venture  to  say,  they  will  be 
by  thorte  who  think  no  labor  too  great  if  they  can  fix  safely  the 
foiin<lntii>n3  of  medicine,  and  for  whom,  if  arrtmitdy  reported,  no 
casea  can  be  too  long,  no  obeervations  too  minute.  Only,  beforo 
the  task  is  commenced.  let  the  observer  feci  that  hie  powers  are 
equal  to  if;  and  let  him  bear  in  mind  the  example  of  Louis,  who 
recorded  most  carefully  for  a  long  time,  that  he  might  train  him- 
self to  tbia  duty,  and  then,  throwing  his  probationary  caaca  aside, 
as  too  uncertain  for  use,  began  to  make  those  remarkable  aeries  of 
observations  which  have  linked  his  name  forever  with  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  medicine — the  employment  of  a  correct 
method  of  studying  his  science"  [Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bevkw, 
Oct,  1850,  p.  435). 

SPECIFIC  YELLOW  FEVER— Frfrie  hUn^es. 

Definition. — A  specific  fever  of  a  contmuous  li/pe,  occurririg,  as  a  rule, 
only  onct  during  life,  and  propogated  h)  contagion.     It  is  attt-nded  by  yel- 

■  lateness  of  the  coitjunctieiE  and  sh'ji,  dfHrlum,  m/ppressioii  of  vritte,  inter- 
stitial hiiiiorrhages,  black  vomit,  black  stools,  a  slow  and,  at  times,  an 
inlcmtiltenl  pulse.  It  is  limited  to  very  definite  geographical  Uviits,  never 
h(tvi>iy  been  hwirn  fo  in-ojxigate  beyond  48°  north  latitude,  nur  ivllhoat  a 
temperature  of  1'2°  Fnbr.  at  least.  It  has  been  imported  into  Lisbon, 
into  iS.  Navarre,  in  the  defiartment  of  the  Lower  Loire,  iido  Plymouth 
and  Southampton,  where  cases  have  rvn  their  eourse  awl  proved  fatal.  It 
has  bem  imported  and  become  epidemic  as  far  south  us  Monte  Video.  It 
has  occurreil  as  high  as  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level  (Newcastle,  in  Ja- 
maica), £ut,  as  a  rule,  it  is  endemic  in  low  districts  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  rarely  otTurs  above  an  elevation  of 'laOO  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Pathology  and  Symptomi — Yellow  fever  must  now  be  regarded 
from  an  enlightened  consideration  of  its  history,  as  one  sui generis, 
and  specitically  different  from  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  or 
any  other  form  of  malarious  fever  (Cullen,  Chisholm,  Blank, 
Wood).  There  are  thoae  who  believe  that  these  fevcra  are  the 
Bame  in  kind,  but  various  in  degree  ;  that  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditiona,  such  as  great  heat  or  bnmidity,  acting  on  a  predisposed 
frame,  will  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  malignant  tiiver; 
that  the  intensest  form  of  yellow  fever  is  but  the  developed  degree 

■  of  the  common  bilious  dcningi'ments  pecidiar  to  hot  and  rainy 
eeaaous  (Tommasini,  Clkuhorn,  Linu,  Hunter,  Alison,  Craigie, 
Mautin).     It  has  been  held  aUo  that  a   specific   non-contagioua 
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agent  prodiicea  a  fuver  wliid]  has  been  called  "  yellmv,"  but  which 
18  totally  different  from  the  real  yellow  fever  (Rochodx).  Ou  look- 
ing fiu't't'dlly  inlo  the  histury  <:it"  yellow  fover,  on  which  volumes 
h«vi!  been  written,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  seemfl  to  be, — (1.) 
That  there  is  a  specific  yellow  fever,  propagated  by  a  contagious 
virus  or  poison  whi<'h  mnltipliert  itweif  by  its  paw.sage  througli  llie 
liutnim  system,  and  which  rejiroduces  the  same  specific  tnie  yellow 
fever.  The  type  of  this  fever  is  continuous.  Pyrexia,  delirium. 
suppression  of  urine,  blaek  vomit,  are  the  leading  symptoms  of  this 
fever — the  hxmagaslric  jif/'tilencf ,  as  it  has  been  also  called.  (2.) 
Tliat  there  are  other  fevers,  and  especially  severe  marsh  fevers,  in 
certain  geographical  liuiita,  whioh  liave  a  close  resemblance  in 
eymptoniB  to  the  contagious  and  specific  yellow  fever.  So  also,  it 
is  said,  have  fevers  arising  simply  from  a  liigb  temperature  acting 
on  an  unseasoned  subject.  On  this  point  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Professor  of  Military  Medicine,  who  lias  had  twenty- 
two  years'  experience  of  East  Indian  fevers,  writes  me  as  follows : 

"  I  am  now  myself  a  firm  convert  to  the  doctrine  that  yollow  fever  is 
specifically  distinct  (Viim  remittent.  To  tbis  opinion  I  have  come  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some  eases  of  remittent  Cover  in  India 
closely  resemble  some  of  tlic  Ibrms  of  yellow  fever.  But  of  this  I  am 
now  certain,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the  true  yellow  fever  xone  is  un- 
known in  India  where  true  njaljirial  fevers  abound.  There  is  in  true 
yellow  fever,  for  the  most  part,  an  absence  of  that  periodicity  wliteh  is 
an  unfailing  cbaracleristic  of  true  malarial  levers.  Then  there  is  the 
ditference  so  well  insisted  upon  by  Blair  in  true  malarial  levers.  Men  do 
not  pass  from  recovery  lo  health,  as  is  the  case  in  sueh  a  marked  degree 
in  yellow  fever,  after  which  there  is  no,  or  very  little,  evidence  of  the 
exislcnce  of  any  cachexy.  Malarial  fevers  exist  and  are  destructive  at  a 
temperature  at  which  yellow  fever  is  at  once  destroyed.  Albuminous 
nriue  is  almost  invariable  In  yellow  fever — only  occasional  in  remitlonl. 
There  is  in  yollow  fever  an  nne.tamplod  ranye  of  hemorrhages;  in  re- 
mittent fever  these  hemorrhnfjes  are  ollen,  indeed  generally,  absent. 
Quinine  has  a  power  over  malarial  fevers  that  Is  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  or  cavil  j  the  same  is  not  true  of  yellow  fever.  Men  sulfor  trom 
malarial  fevers  again  and  again ;  second  attacks  of  yellow  fever  are,  to 
say  the  least,  rai-e." 

Tlic  correctness  of  the  above  view  of  this  ini[iortant  question  has 
just  received  a  remarkable  illustration  in  some  observations  made 
in  Mexico  by  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  French  army  serving  there. 

Yellow  fever  had  diaajipeared  from  Vera  Cruz,  In  the  month 
of  Octidier,  in  the  middle  of  a  sudden  ungineutatiun  of  sickriens, 
several  severe  cases  of  a  disease  like  vomito  appeared.  The  physi- 
cians drejtdod  a  return  of  yellew  fever  in  its  eiiidemic  form,iu  spite 
of  tlie  relative  ubatemeul  of  teni{>crature  and  the  almost  coustant 
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prevalence  of  a  nortli-eaat  wind.  These  fears  were  angmetited  by 
the  disembarkation  at  tfiis  time  of  a  great  many  fresh  troops;  also 
by  the  suddeiineBS  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  showing  itself  in 
a  great  many  cases  by  hepatic  symptoms,  bilions  vomiting,  fever, 
prosti'ation,  articnlar  pains ;  the  fever  being  eontinuous,  or  at  least 
without  ftensible  remissions,  in  many  eases.  But  soon  many  cir- 
ennistauces  demonstrated  tlje  groiiudlessness  of  tbe  fcar,  and  sliowed 
that  the  disease  was  malarious.  These  were, — (1.)  The  quickly 
recognized  efficacy  of  quinine,  which  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
true  yellow  fever  mged,  gave  only  negative  results  at  tbe  best;  (2.) 
The  rapid  supen'ention  of  splenic  <!nlargement,  often  attended  with 
painn;  (3.)  The  small  relative  mortality;  (4.)  Tlie  absence  of 
Ijeniorrhagea,  other  than  occasional  epi-ttaxis;  (5.)  The  constant 
absence  of  albumen  in  tbe  urine;  (6.)  The  dilference  in  tlie  ana- 
tomical lesions,  and  chiefly  in  the  presence  of  en<irmonsly  enlarged 
and  softened  spleens;  (7.)  Tbe  absence  of  all  the  lesions  character- 
iatic  of  vomilo,  such  as  the  yellow  color  of  tbe  body,  with  marbled 
marks,  black  matters  in  the  intestines,  discoloring  of  the  liver  ap- 
proaching to  yellowness;  (8.)  Finally  the  non-immunity  of  soldiem 
of  the  garrison  who  liad  already  suffered  from  yellow  fever  [JiecueU 
lie  Jlnmoires  dc  Mcdtcme,  ilc  Chirurgie,  et  tie  Fharmacie  JHUitaircs,  No, 
87,  Janvier,  1863). 

Considering  true  yellow  fever,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  specific 
continued  fevers,  having  a  certain  limited  geographical  range,  it  ia 
necessarj'  at  the  outset  to  define  what  is  meant  ly  true  or  jieslilen- 
tial  yellow  fever,  and  what  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which 
distinguisli  it  from  the  diseases  which  resemble  it,  but  which  are 
really  dissimilar. 

It  may  he  asserted  unconditionally  at  the  outset,  tViat  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  symptoms  of  yellowness  of  tbe  skin  and  black  vomit 
18  very  small  indeed  as  diagnostic  marks.  Different  shades  of 
yellowness  of  the  skin  have  been  described  as  forming  a  prominent 
symptom,  not  only  iu  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  hut  by  all  writers 
on  the  fevers  generally  of  hot  countries.  Yellowness  of  the  skin 
in  remittent  fevers  arising  from  malaria  has  been  noticed  in  all 
climates,  although  it  is  certainly  most  common  in  those  of  tbe 
Western  hemisphere.  Cieghorn  observed  it  at  Minorca;  Irvine  in 
Sicily,  in  tlie  autumnal  fevers;  Uurnett  in  the  Mediterranean  fevers, 
of  all  depths  of  colors,  In  the  fatal  fever  of  tbe  Mysore  country, 
yellowness  during  some  yeare  has  been  almost  universal;  so  also 
in  Batavia,  and  in  the  fevers  of  Rangoon  in  1824-25.  A  fever 
attended  with  ydlowncss  of  tbe  skin  raged  like  a  pestilence  in 
Rohilcund  from  1836  till  1840,  at  the  same  time  that  u  fever  with 
symptoms  of  plague  was  prevalent  in  Marwar  and  Mcywar,  and 
common  remittents  and  iutermitt*?nts  prevaileil  between  theiya  iv*^ 
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trifts.  A  fatal  remittent  fever  attacked  Her  Majesty's  29th  Eegi- 
meiit  in  1844  at  Ghazepore,  In  many  cases  there  was  "  deep 
jaundice;"  and  in  one  case  a  symptom  occurred  whioh  has  been 
often  witnessed  in  the  West  Indies — namely,  sloughing  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum  (Parkea  "  On  the  Contagion  of  Yellow  Fever,"  in  £ril. 
and  For.  Mal.-Chir.  Itevmc,  Jan.,  1848).  So  also  in  some  fonu8  of 
epecitie  yellow  fever,  ad  in  the  alffid-  form,  eo  well  described  by  Dr. 
Lyons,  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  1857,  yellowness  was  very  often 
wanting,  "many  coae!*  dying  without  having  ever  exhibited  a  trace 
of  yellowness  on  nnyjiart  of  the  cutJineous  surface,  or  even  the  con- 
junctiva' during  life"  (Lyons  On  Fever,  p.  S38). 

Black  vomit  is  an  event  which  occurs  in  fevers  of  marshy  origin, 
and  in  the  cio-called  "  seasoning  fevers,"  as  well  as  in  gastric  aifec- 
'  tious  of  a  purely  tropical  nature,  in  coup  tie  solidl,  and  in  some  injuries 
of  the  brain.  In  the  remittent  fevers  of  the  African  stations,  black 
vomit  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  So  also  in  some  of  the  yellow 
fevei-8  of  America,  which  are  of  marshy  origin,  black  vomit  is  a 
usual  symptjjm  (Boott). 

These  two  events — namely,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  black 
vomit — being  of  themselves  insufficient  as  diagnostic  marks  of  true 
or  specific  yellow  fever,  additional  grounds  of  ditferences  are  found, 
(1.)  In  the  type  of  tlie  fever,  which  is  continuous  and  not  remittent; 
(2.)  In  the  fact  that  it  occurs,  aa  a  rule,  only  once  during  life;  (3.) 
In  the  fact  that  it  is  propagated  by  specific  media  from  infected 
persons  or  places  to  others.  But  although  in  no  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena, taken  singly,  except  in  that  of  its  communicability  from 
person  to  person,  do  we  find  any  definite  characters  to  rely  upon  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  formal  and  specific  yellow  fever,  yet,  in  the 
general  assemblage  and  eollocation  of  symptoms,  peculiarities  do 
present  themselves  which  are  easily  discernible  by  an  experienced 
eye. 

Though  the  subject  of  tropical  fevers  is  too  little  known  to  war- 
rant decided  opinions  on  many  points,  yet  the  true  yellow  fever,  or 
hiemagastric  pestilence,  is  now  so  clearly  stamped  with  characters 
so  pcculiurly  its  own,  that  it  takes  its  place  as  a  specific  fever  of  a 
conliuuouH  and  generally  rapidly  fatal  type.  Its  pathology  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  such  isolated  outbreaks  of  it  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cases  of  the  "  Hussar"  (Blank),  the  •'  Bann,"  the 
"Kent,"  the  "Scout,"  the  "Eclair,"  Ihe  "Ilankey,"  the  "Icarus," 
Uie  Lishon  epidemic  of  1857,  and  tlie  importation  of  the  disease 
from  Havana  into  the  port  of  St.  Nazaire  by  the  "Anne  Maria"  in 
18(J1;  and  no  description  of  yellow  fever  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  give  an  accoimt  of  some  of  these  remarkable  instances  of 
this  disease. 

An  analvsisof  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the"Kelair" 
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ehows  (1.)  That  the  immediate  consequences  of  lauding  the  crew 
at  Bo&  Vista  were  a  thorough  intereourse  with  the  inliabitants, 
and  the  commuuit-atiou  to  them  of  the  same  fever  with  which  the 
"Eclair"  was  infested.  For  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  tlie 
"Eclair"  it  is  certain  that  the  island  of  BoS.  Vista  was  perfectly 
healtliy;  and  this  was  true  also  of  all  the  other  islands  of  the 
group  (Almeida,  Macwilliam).  So  groat,  also,  was  the  dread  of 
the  disease  among  the  inhabitants  that  the  consul  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  laborers;  nevertheless,  the  crew  managed  to 
smuggle  vast  quantities  of  apirita,  and,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
more  secret  intercourse  went  on  than  can  be  gathered  from  any 
official  reports.  CertJiin  of  the  inhabitants  were  also  brought  more 
or  less  in  contact  with  the  crew  of  the  '•  Eclair."  There  were — Iwt. 
The  military  guard  at  the  fort;  2d.  The  laborers  employed  on 
board  the  "Eclair" — forty-one  id  number;  3d.  The  laborers  em- 
ployed in  the  launches,  or  at  a  coal-heap  on  a  smalt  island — forty- 
six  in  number;  4th.  Washerwomen  who  washed  the  officers' 
clothes — seventeen  in  number.  In  addition  to  these.  Captain  Eat- 
court,  the  commander  of  the  steamer,  lived  at  the  consul's  house; 
the  gun-room  and  ward-room  officers  and  midshipmen  occupied  a 
house  in  Porto  ISal  Rey;  and  leave  was  given  to  the  warrant  offi- 
cers and  a  few  of  the  men,  one  of  whom  stopped  in  the  town  for 
two  nights.  The  "Eclair"  left  on  the  13th  of  September;  on  the 
14th  or  17th  a  corporal  of  the  guard  was  tiiken  ill;  on  the  15th  or 
18th,  B  private;  and  in  both  cases  the  symptoms  were  fever,  wild- 
nese,  and  constant  black  vomiting.  The  corporal  died  on  the  17th 
or  20th,  and  the  private  on  the  following  day.  Others  of  the  guard 
were  taken  ill,  and,  being  conveyed  into  the  town,  the  introduction 
of  the  fever  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  attributed  to  them.  It  also 
pears  (2.)  That  the  men  who  were  chielly  in  contact  with  the 
and  with  the  sick  men,  and  who  were  in  the  eick  men's 
apartments,  saffered  much  more  severely  than  any  other  class;  {.3.) 
That  the  propagation  of  the  fever  appears  to  have  been  strictly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  intercourse;  (4.)  That  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  departure  of  the  "Eclair"  there  were  three  per- 
sons ill  with  fever  at  BoA  Vista,  and  two  already  dead — all  of  whom 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  crew  of  the  steamer. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  the  fever  at  BoS,  Vista  was  found  to 
vary  from  two  to  eight  days;  and  the  facts  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  spread  of  the  fever  over  the  island  show  that  certain  persons 
living  neart^st  and  most  in  contjict  with  the  two  sick  soldiers  were 
first  attacked,  Wlien  the  disease  appeared  with  great  virulence  in 
the  island  of  Grenada  in  1793,  its  spread  by  infection  first  attracted 
notice  by  the  arrival  of  the  "liankey"  from  Bnlam,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  19th  February,  1793,  some  days  befote  ttia 
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fever  broke  out  on  the  ifiland.  In  this  vessel,  at  Bulam,  the  fever 
had  prevailed  for  five  montba  before,  to  a  great  aud  fatal  extent 
(CuisiiOLM.  Sir  Wm.  Pvm), 

A  most  interesting  and  eonaistent  account  of  a  yellow  fever  out- 
break has  been  given  by  Surgeon  J.  D.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  F,R,S., 
in  the  medical  jonnial  of  the  "  Icnrus"  (Annals  of  Military  and  Nacat 
Si'i\'/iTi/,  p.  126).  Mr,  MuL-donaid'e  account  is  especially  interesting 
in  the  following  particulars:  (1.)  It  tends  to  fix  more  definitely 
than  has  yet  been  done  a  period  of  incubation.  (2.)  It  shows 
that  in  certain  localities  specitic  yellow  fever  is  always  in  exist- 
ence, exprusfiing  itself  by  sporadic  cases  every  now  and  then, 
especially  in  the  West  India  Islands,  as  a  central  focus  to  that  geo- 
graphical district  where  the  ditucaae  is  endemic,  and  where  it  has 
assumed  in  some  places  an  epidemic  character.  (3.)  It  tends  to 
corroborate  the  circnmstantial  e\Hdence  already  accumulating,  that 
the  disease  may  be  propagated  hy  fomiles,  much  as  in  tJie  case  with 
typhus  and  scarlet  fevers.  (4.)  As  with  typhus  and  typlioid  fevers, 
BO  witii  yellow  fever,  "the  dot-trine  of  its  spontaneous  origin"  can 
have  no  foundation  to  satisfy  the  rational  mind. 

Bearing  on  the  period  of  UUeurif,  Mr.  Macdonnld  shows  that  yel- 
low fever  was  rife  at  St.  Domingo  when  the  "  Icarus"  arrived 
there,  and  the  professional  zeal  of  Dr.  Maclngau,  the  assistant  sur- 
geon of  that  ship,  led  him  to  visit  some  half  dozen  cases  on  shore 
at  Port-au-Prince,  lie  is  heJieved  to  have  visited  these  cases  on 
the  10th  of  June,  and  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  which 
ended  in  liis  nmch-laniented  death  betrayed  themselves  on  the  24tli 
of  June — i.  e.,  fourtrai  days  after  having  visited  tlie  sick,  aud  after 
the  ship  bad  been  at  sea  four  days.  Fourteen  days  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  the  period  of  latency  for  the  variolous  poison.  Another 
case  is  cited — that  of  a  boy,  Lambert — which  shows  that  tlie  period 
of  latency  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  days.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Lisbon  epidemic  marks  the  time  of  incubation  as  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  days,  and  in  some  instances  extending  to  fifteen 
days.  The  importation  of  yellow  fever  by  the  ship  "  Anue  Marie" 
into  St.  IJazaire — a  t^iwn  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
about  47'30"  north  latitude — in  the  summer  of  1861  {Ann.  d'Hi/giatc, 
Oct.,  1863,  p.  416),  confirms  the  belief  in  a  lengthened  period  of 
incubation ;  and  from  a  carefnl  analysis  of  the  historj-  of  specific 
yellow  fever  cases,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  period  of  iucn- 
batinn  tends  to  lengthen  with  the  transportation  and  propagation 
of  the  disease  into  latitude.^  the  most  remote  from  the  equator. 

The  historj'  of  the  importation  of  the  disease  into  St.  Kazaire  is 
as  follows ;  About  the  13th  of  June  the  "  Aune  Marie,"  a  wooden 
sailing  vessel,  laden  with  cases  of  sugar,  left  Havanna,  having  been 
there  a  month  during  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  yellow 
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fever.  None  of  the  Bailors  suffered  so  long  as  she  lay  at  Havanim, 
except  from  a  little  depression,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  cerlaiii  ten- 
dency to  vomit'mg.  After  leaving  Havanna  for  France  there  was 
no  sickncsB  for  aeventeeu  days.  On  the  1st  of  -July  two  sailors 
were  attacked  (without  precursory  Bymptonis)  with  violent  shiver- 
ing, pallor  of  the  face,  injection  of  the  eyes,  congested  lips,  and 
continued  delirium.  One  died  in  twenty-three  hours,  the  other  in 
one  hundred  and  ten.  On  the  following  seveu  days  other  persona 
were  atlunked,  making  in  all  nine  cases  out  of  a  crew  of  sixteen 
persons.  Only  two  deaths  occurred.  Tiie  ship  arrived  at  St.  Na- 
zaire  on  the  25t!i  of  July  with  seven  men  still  sick,  hut  all  of  them 
convalescent,  thirteen  days  having  elapsed  from  the  date  of  attaek 
of  the  case  lust  taken  ill.  Therefore,  having  had  no  deaths  and  no 
fresh  cases  for  ten  days,  the  "Anne  Marie"  was  not  placed  in  quar- 
antine at  the  end  of  Iier  voyage  on  arrival  at  St.  Nazaire.  Near 
her,  as  she  lay  in  that  port,  there  were  anchored  two  ships  of  the 
imperial  navy — namely,  "  Le  Chastan"  and  "  Le  Cormorant,"  tlie 
former  touching  her.  Three  other  ships,  "  L'Orient,"  "Les  Dar- 
danelles," and  "  X-'Arecjuipa,"  were  also  near  her.  According  to 
the  custom  of  tlie  port,  the  sailors  of  the  "Anne  Marie,"  heing 
only  engaged  for  the  voyage,  quitted  the  vessel  on  her  arrival,  and 
were  dispersed  througliout  the  town.  The  comraander,  wlio  had 
heen  ill,  went  home,  the  vessel  was  left  to  the  second  in  command, 
and  tlie  places  of  the  men  were  taken  by  seventeen  fresh  men,  to 
discharge  the  cargo  of  sugar.  These  men  were  strong,  very  robust, 
and  completed  the  disoliarge  of  the  ship  iu  eight  days.  Of  these 
men  twelve  or  thirteen  were  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and  many 
of  them  died. 

"Le  Chasfan,"  having  heen  close  alongside  the  "Anne  Marie," 
left  on  the  2iHh  of  July,  and  sailed  to  Indret,  on  the  Loire,  44  kilo- 
metres distant.  Her  crew,  live  in  number,  seemed  in  perfect  health) 
when  they  arrived  at  Indret;  hut  on  the  Ist  of  August  (t.  e.,  three 
days  after  leaving  8t.  Nazaire)  a  man  fell  sick  of  yellow  fever ;  theui 
the  remaining  four  by  the  5tb  of  August  were  all  ill ;  and  by  the 
10th  of  August  all  the  five  men,  the  crew  of  "  Le  Ohastan,"  were 
dead.  These  men  had  ail  been  on  board  the  "Anne  Marie"  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  Le  Cormorant"  quitted  St.  Nazaire 
on  the  10th;  ber  crew,  six  in  number,  were  then  in  perfect  health. 
On  the  14th  of  August  two  of  her  men  were  taken  ill,  and  died  on 
the  26th,  of  decided  yellow  fever. 

Eight  vessels  in  all  had  been  near  the  "Anne  Marie,"  and  sick 
patients  had  gone  on  shore  at  St.  Nazaire  and  its  neighborliood, 
communicating  yellow  fever  to  two  or  three,  and  slighter  illness  of 
the  same  kind  to  other  persons  who  were  about  tliem.  Altogetberr 
it  is  on  record  that  forty-four  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  commii.ii\;- 
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cated  by  the  "Anne  Marie,"  rtsnlting  in  twenty-six  deaths.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  heat  was  more  hke  that  of  a  tropical  than  of 
a  Europenu  climate ;  hut  neither  yellow  fever  nor  anything  like  it 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  district.  It  cannot  now,  theretore,  be 
disputed  that,  by  the  arrival  of  the  "Anne  Marie,"  yellow  fever 
was  imported  into  St,  Nazaive,  and  by  propagating  itself  occasioned 
an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at  that  p<irt.  Ami  when  it  is  reniera- 
bered  that  fatal  cases  of  specilic  yellow  fever  have  already  occurred 
at  our  own  dooi-s, — in  Plymouth  Sound  and  Southampton  Water, — 
there  is  a  like  possibility  of  the  importation  of  yellow  fever  into 
English  ports  under  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  it*  develop- 
ment, and  when  we  might  least  expect  it,  through  the  rapid  and 
frefjuent  communication  which  we  now  enjoy  with  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  very  central  focus  of  yellow  fever.  "  We  have  no  more 
reason  to  trust  In  our  own  fancied  security  than  the  people  of  Monte 
Video  had  before  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  amongst  them" 
(J.  D.  Macdonald).  The  Lnmrt  of  Feb.  12,  1863,  contains  "An 
Account  of  Yellow  Fever  as  it  occurred  on  board  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  '  La  Plata,'  in  the  month  of  November,  1852,"  from  the 
pen  of  my  friend  Dr.  Wihiin,  the  medical  superintendent  of  quar- 
antine  at  the  port  of  Sonthanipton.  He  there  shows  that  fourteen 
cases  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred  on  board  the  "La  Plata"  during 
her  homeward  voyage  to  Houthampton  from  the  M'^est  Indies.  On 
tlie  morning  of  the  18th  November  she  arrived  at  Southampton, 
where  she  was  kept  for  two  days  in  quarantine.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2Sth  the  fourth  engineer  of  the  "  La  Plata"  (Mr.  Napier), 
who  had  been  lodging  in  the  town  for  eight  days,  was  seized  with 
symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  and,  after  a  week's  illness,  died  of  the 
disease.  No  other  cases  occurred  in  the  town.  The  "La  Plata" 
was  a  wooden  ship  ;  and  Mr.  Napier  had  been  at  work  on  board  of 
her  during  the  time  when  he  was  lodging  iu  Southampton. 

In  connection  with  the  extension  or  propagation  of  specilic  yellow 
fever  beyond  its  usual  geographical  limits  of  constant  existence, 
"it  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  Mr.  Macdonald,  "that  tlie  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  at  St.  Thomas's,  before  it  became  a  coaling  depot 
for  the  Royal  Mail  steamers,  as  compared  with  the  deaths  after- 
wards, bear  the  proportion  of  4  to  64.  And  iu  connection  with  this, 
must  also  be  mentioned  an  equally  important  fact,  that  the  com- 
bustible and  other  qualities  of  coal  exposed  to  the  weather  as  it  is 
at  that  island,  became  much  deteriorated."  How  far  this  loss  may 
prove  to  be  a.  pabulum  to  yellow  fever  poison  is  unknown,  but  the 
covering  in,  as  well  as  the  iuclosure  of  coal  in  tropical  climates,  as 
Mr.  Macdonald  notices,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

AU  the  cases,  like  the  "  Eclair,"  the  "  Bann,"  tlie  "  Imaum,"  the 
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"loams,"  tlie  "Anne  Marie,"  tbe  "La  Plata,"  agreeing  aa  they  do 
in  all  their  main  features,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  exisieiice  of 
a  multiplying  iufectiug  virus  aa  tbe  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever; 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  transported,  imported,  and  propagated, 
the  fever,  except  in  certain  caeee,  eeems  to  have  arisen  only  in  per- 
sons who  had  bc-en  exposed  to  whatever  deleterious  influence  was 
exerdsed  by  the  atmosphere  of  ships  in  which  cases  of  yellow  fever 
existed.  Moreover,  the  facts  connected  with  the  "Imanm,"  the 
"Icarus,"  and  the  "  Barracoutn,"  show  that  infected  places  and 
persons  are  alike  dangerous  to  those  who  are  at  all  susceptible; 
and  in  the  cases  of  the  "Imaum"  and  the  "Anne  Marie,"  it  was 
shown  that  a  disease  taken  in  a  certain  locality,  and  spreading  from 
person  to  person,  may  finally  atfet't  a  second  locality  through  their 
medium.  It  appears  also  to  be  <^uite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Macdonuld  observes,  that  no  individual  can  communicate  the  dis- 
ease to  another  unless  he  himself  is  actually  under  its  influence  at 
tbe  time;  or,  secondly,  to  consider  such  an  individual  as  diti'ering 
in  any  essential  particular  from  an  infected  locality.  Indeed,  a  ship 
itself  is  only  an  individual  on  a  grander  scale.  This  is  the  view 
Mr.  Macdonald  takes  with  regard  to  tbe  "  Imaum"  receiving  the 
disease  from  the  officers  of  the  "Icarus;"  and  it  is  also  the  view 
which  explains  tbe  events  which  followed  tbe  contiguity  of  the 
ships  to  the  "Anne  Marie"  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Nazaire.  To  some 
extent  the  disease  spread  through  jiersonal  intercourse  to  persons 
who  were  not  near  the  ship, — in  one  very  important  case,  that  of 
M,  Chailinn,  a  physician  at  Indret,  who  is  said  never  to  have  been 
near  tbe  ship  nor  the  town  of  St.  Nazaire,  but  who  eontracled  in- 
fection from  four  laborers  wbe  came  infected  from  the  ship,  and 
whom  he  attended  medically  at  their  houses.  He  contracted  yellow 
fever,  and  died.  In  a  second  case,  one  of  the  ship  laborers,  who 
himself  had  yellow  fever,  is  said  to  have  carried  tbe  int'ection  ccr- 
taiidy  to  his  wife,  and  perhaps  to  an  old  man  in  whose  house  he 
and  his  wife  lodged.  All  of  them  were  attacked  with  yellow  fever 
— the  old  man  fatally.  Unquestionably  with  regard  to  the  "Anne 
ijMftnc,"  and  doubtless  also  with  regard  to  the  other  ships,  the  ships 
ihemseh'cs,  irrespectively  of  sick  persons  in  them,  were/w(  of  yellow 
fever  infection.  The  men  therefore,  no  doubt,  carried  infection 
passively,  as  they  might  have  carried  an  odor  from  the  ship,  or  as  a 
student  carries  tbe  smell  of  the  dissecting-room  on  his  clothes, 
especially  felted  textures,  "I  have  often  looked  upon  my  own 
monkey-jacket  with  horror,"  writes  Mr.  Macdonald,  "  as  the  possi- 
ble means  of  communicating  so  formidable  a  dinease  to  others." 
Men  thus  laboring  in  the  hold  of  infected  ships,  without  themselves 
contracting  yellow  fever  there,  might  carry  infection  to  their  homes, 
in  climates  and  places  where  yellow  fever  may  prev&iL     &.\\iii'\\  \%. «. 
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qiioation  how  far,  like  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  excreta,  the  poison 
of  yellow  fever  may  not  increaec  in  places  where  deeoniposing 
anininl  material  ahounds. 

With  regard  to  the  Lisbon  epi<Iemie,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
epidemy  remained  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and  did  not  extend  to 
its  neighborhood,  nor  to  any  other  piirt  of  the  kingdom,  although 
the  communication  by  land  wilh  all  the  towns  and  villages  continued 
active  and  uninterrupted.  In  many  places  there  appeared  ca^es  of 
yellow  fever,  evidently  brought  from  the  capital,  but  in  no  place  was 
the  disease  tranamittfd  or  propagated  in  an  epidemic  form.  The 
official  report  records,  that  of  182  persona  wlio  left  Lisbon  for  dif- 
ferent places  in  Portugal,  carrying  with  them  the  germ  of  yellow 
fever,  which  broke  out  or  developed  itself  in  them  after  their  arrival 
at  those  placed,  86  of  them  died.  In  no  instance  was  yellow  fever 
communkaled  from  them  to  aiiy  other  person  in  the  places  whlher  thetf 
went. 

Aa  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  Lisbon,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  first  cases  were  amongst  men  employed  in  the  Custom  House, 
or  with  personn  in  close  eommnnication  with  them.  It  showed 
itself  in  the  streets  where  these  people  lived.  The  disease,  which 
commenced  in  July,  did  not  become  epidemic  till  September;  Imt 
it  remained  stationary  for  awhile  in  the  parishes  where  it  first 
broke  out,  and  then  spread  gradually  and  regularly  to  other  parts. 
It  is  tiierefore  presumed  that  the  disease  did  not  proceed  from  any 
general  cause  operating  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  such 
as  Would  come  from  meteorological  or  hygienic  conditionB.  It  was 
not  persons  of  different  classes,  and  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  who  were  attacked  at  the  sume  time ;  on  the  contrary,  it  com- 
menced with  one  distinct  class,  between  the  indiridnals  of  which 
there  was  much  communication,  and  went  from  house  to  house, 
from  street  to  street,  without  invading  more  than  a  eertJiiu  extent 
of  the  city.  It  is  presumed,  but  not  proven,  that  the  disease  was 
imported  through  the  Custom  House,  where  luggnge  and  effects 
are  opened  to  be  passed-  Many  of  the  ships  which  arrived  at 
Lisbon  during  the  epidemic  and  in  the  previous  months'  had  cases 
of  yellow  fever  and  losses  during  the  voyage;  but  tlie  only  case 
proved  was  in  the  "  Tamar,"  which  arrived  in  March  from  Brazil, 
the  captain  of  which  owned  that  he  had  two  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  on  board  during  the  passage.  This  ship  arrived  again  in 
September,  and  reported  at  Southampton  two  cases  which  she  had 
had  on  board.  Lisbon  ami  Oporto  have  been  very  subject  to  these 
importations  since  1849,  when  yellow  fever  became  e|iidemic  in 
Brazil,  In  the  report  it  is  coucluded, — (1.)  That  LisboTi  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  liable  to  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever. 
(2.)  But,  from  iLi  latitude  and  local  conditions  (especially  inasmuch 
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as  it  aboirnds  in  filtli  in  aonie  localities  where  population  is  denee 
and  sewerage  im perfect),  it  ia  favorable  for  tlie  development  and 
spread  of  specific  yellow  fever,  (3.)  It  is  coucluded  that  the  epi- 
deraie  of  1867  was  imported  from  Brazil. 

Symptoma — Uniformity  in  the  order  and  character  of  the  symp- 
tonis  of  specific  yellow  fever  nnidt  not  be  looked  for.  All  the  best 
writers  on  the  eiibject,  whether  recording  their  experience  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  south  coast  of  Spain, 
are  unaniniona  to  the  contrary,  and  consequently,  while  direct  and 
faithful  descriptions  may  have  been  given  of  each  epidemic,  yet  the 
reauita  are  not  general  nor  uniform.  Certain  symptoms  in  certain 
epidemics  vary  in  their  nature  and  in  the  time  of  their  accession, 
while  others  common  to  former  visitationa  are  wanting  in  those 
which  follow.  Sometimes  the  full  complement  of  standard  symp- 
toms are  present,  sometimes  they  are  imperfect  and  deticient,  and 
sometimes  displaced.  At  one  time  the  diagnostic  symptom  in  an 
epidemic  ia  the  supra-orbital  headat-he.  At  other  times  the  tongue 
symptoms  are  alone  diagnoytic,  or  their  ec|nivalents  arc  expressed 
in  the  uvula  and  fauces.  Intense  surface  heat,  albumen  early  in  the 
urine,  and  early  black  vomit,  are  among  the  later  symptoms;  and 
smoky  pale  urine,  with  perfect  blood-corpuscles,  take  the  place  of 
the  straw-colored  or  bilious  urine,  with  its  sediment  of  tube-casts 
and  epithelial  mutter. 

The  general  a]ipearance  of  the  tongue  in  well-marked  cases  is 
redness  of  the  tip  und  edges,  with  prominent  papillie  and  a  creamy 
surface.  Subsequently  the  ftir  separates  from  its  middle  surface, 
and  lies  in  white  wavy  flakes:  and  the  next  series  of  changes  con- 
sists in  separation  of  the  epithelium,  which  begins  at  the  tip,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  edges  and  down  the  raphe,  and  may  continue  till  the 
whole  aurfiice  is  denuded,  the  papillie  obliterated,  and  the  tongue 
becomes  smooth  and  dryish,  of  the  color  and  appearance  of  raw 
beef.  Such  a  condition  is  generullly  associated  with  exudation  of 
blood  so  free  as  to  coat  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  collect  upon 
the  teeth.  The  tongue  is  then  usually  much  smaller  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  earlier  stages, 

A  rare  manifestation  of  capillary  irritation  in  yellow  fever  con- 
sista  in  an  efflorescence  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  subcutaneous 
rash  on  the  chest,  and  extending  over  the  abdomen  and  arms. 
Roae-colored  spots  of  a  somewhat  circular  shape  have  been  noticed 
on  fine,  delicate,  sensitive  skins,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  flea- 
bite  to  what  might  be  covered  witli  the  point  of  the  finger.  They 
result  generally  from  inosquito  wounds,  and  become  hemorrhagic 
at  the  end  of  the  disease,  when  it  terminates  fatally. 

Btooili/  fiiranfUs  appear  late  in  the  order  of  symptoms,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  rather  aa  sequela;.     Theii'  most  common  site  \%  o\\  \\v<i 
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t  KiOrirril  Joints,  along  the  front  of  the  1og«,  below 
ad  over  ihe  hip,  in  the  parotid  region,  and  over  the 
Ep.  They  are  generally  in  close  proximity  to  the 
iWniri  brnnches,  such  as  the  ulnar,  radial,  anterior,  tibial, 
fttvnxKtal,  aiiti  facial  arterieB.  They  become  tender,  acn- 
ttod  inflainoi),  and  Hometinies  form  large  ahncessea  of 
muter,  with  a  pule  or  inflamed  eurfaee,  and  this  chiefly 
b«luw  the  scapula  or  over  the  hip.  Generally  on  the  legs 
IJ^MT  »f*  ll&ti  present  no  inflamed  appearance,  hut  show  a  flat 
Mwv£»h  vesiealion,  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea  or  a  sixpence. 

T\«>,  three,  or  even  four  forme  or  ^"pes  of  yellow  fever  have  been 
4hweribt>t)  hy  authors.  These  have  been  very  clearly  defined  hv 
tnv  friend  Dr.  Lyuna,  of  Dublin,  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  1857, 
wtiioh  hi"  investigated  with  so  much  care  and  enthuaiaara. 

The  ti/i>es.  ^""ps,  or  fonns  which  ho  found  capable  of  clinical 
rwev>guition  are, — (1.)  The  algid  form ;  (2.)  The  sthenic  form;  (3.) 
The  hemorrhagic  form;  (4.)  The  purpuric  form;  (6.)  The  typhus 
form. 

The  first  of  these,  namely,  the  algid,  form,  is  thatwhich  presents 
the  most  rapid  course,  and  the  earlieat  and  greatest  amount  of 
pnwtnition  of  tiie  vital  powers.  These  are  the  oases  which  are  sud- 
Jenly  killed  with  tlie  poison.  "  The  patient,  while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  usual  licaltli,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usual  occupation,  feels 
•iiddenly  the  etl'ects,  as  it  were,  of  a  eudden  blow  from  a  heavy  bar 
on  the  haek,  falls  down  while  walking  (or  if  standing),  and  dies 
within  a  few  hours  in  profound  collapse,  and  after  exhibiting  more 
or  less  of  the  other  syniptoTus  of  this  fever."  The  countenance  be- 
came sunken,  the  eye  dull  and  filmy,  the  surface  cold,  and  the 
palit'tit  fell  cold,  depressed,  and  wretched.  The  face  became  of  a 
dirty  livid  hue,  and  this  appearance  extended  to  the  trunk  and 
Umh«,  the  surface  then  presenting  innumerable  points,  of  minute 
Tvnoiis  congestion,  and  sometimes  purpuric  spots  and  patches  of 
vnriouft  sizes.  In  extreme  cases  the  lips,  the  breatli,  and  tongue 
wore  "'old,  with  a  temperature  in  the  axilla  not  more  than  96°,  the 
puUe  hisiiig  small,  feeble,  and  quick;  and  when  the  cardiac  action 
iiui-.iiiut'  feelilo  the  radial  pulse  would  be  obliterated. 

Tin'  Mhrni''  form  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  algid.  It  is  eepeei- 
bIIv  well  marked  in  both  sexes  at  the  prime  of  life,  ami  in  persons 
with  ivi'lbdevuloiicd  muscular  frames.  Such  cases  are  characterized 
hv  well-marked  febrile  symptoms,  severe  and  persistent  headache, 
nineh  rarhalgia  at  ilie  outset,  a  high,  full,  and  hard  pulse,  oceasiou- 
nltv  thrilling  and  resisting;  with  flushed  face  and  throbbing  temples. 
A  remarkable  elevation  of  temperature  prevailed, — an  increase  of 
a',  4*.  or  even  5'  Fahr.,  and  in  some  an  increase  of  7°  Fahr.  was 
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obaerved.     Death   sometimos   took   place   in   a   very  unexpected 
manner. 

In  the  hcmi/rrhfiffic  li/pc  the  cases  are  the  most  characteristic  and 
appalling.  In  them  epigastric  auxietj,  with  or  without  heat,  and 
pain  on  pressure  in  the  epigaatrium,is  well  marked;  hut  their  great 
cliaracteri;*tic  is  a  tendeney  to  profuse  airaultaneoua  etfusions  of 
blood  tVoni  various  parts  and  organs — the  hemorrhage  never  being 
sinffle,  nor  from  ani/  one  source  or  organ  only.  The  easefl  are  t'iital  at 
an  early  period;  and  all  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body  is  sur- 
charged with  blood.  There  is  less  considerable  elevation  of  tem- 
perature than  in  the  sthenic  form. 

In  the  purpuric  form  the  pyrexial  state  is  well  marked,  with  the 
conjuuctivie  and  general  surface  intensely  yellow.  Purpuric  patches 
commence  and  spread,  sometimes  with  surrounding  cedema.  These 
patches  are  manifestly  caused  by  subcutaneous  eft'usious  of  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  blood;  and  all  varieties  and  shades  of  color  and 
tints  are  observable. 

In  the  typhous  form  two  ordei-s  of  plienomena  may  prevail.  lu 
one  class  of  cases  stupor  and  nervous  depression  exist  from  an  early 
period  of  the  fever,  with  all  the  other  well-iuarked  and  character- 
istic Ijphold  symptoms;  and  to  these  are  superadded  the  hemor- 
rhagic phenomeua.  In  auother  class  of  these  cases  the  patient, 
after  passing  through  the  sthenic  or  the  algid  form,  would  insensi- 
bly glide  into  the  typhoid  state,  on  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhages 

(I.VONS). 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  specially  to  the  study  of  these 
forms  or  types:  for,  as  Dr.  Lyoua  justly  observes,  much  of  the  dis- 
crepancy and  apparent  conflict  of  medical  testimony  on  the  subject 
of  yellow  fever  is  due  to  tlie  want  of  discrimination  of  tliose  lead- 
ing characteristics  and  salient  features  (Lyons,  1.  c,  p.  375). 

When  the  black  vomit  is  plentiful,  or  the  urine  free,  the  intelli- 
gence remains  clear  aiul  unclouded,  but  the  akin  becomes  cold  and 
damp,  the  pulse  small,  and  finally  extinct  at  the  wrist,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  of  gradual  exltauslion  and  syncope. 

According  to  the  amount  of  febrile  excitement,  the  ekin  is  hot 
and  dry,  but  the  experience  of  Mr.  Macdouald  leads  liim  to  say 
that  in  many  eases  there  is  a  turgid  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  a 
tingling  heat  of  the  surface,  which  is  imparted  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  the  fingers  on  feeling  the  pulse.  This  feverish  heat  of 
skin  Mr.  Macdonald  thiuka  is  much  more  moderate  in  cases  treated 
in  the  open  air  than  in  those  treated  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital, 
however  well  ventilated. 

There  is  great  irregularity  in  the  temperature  of  the  surface. 
Sometimes  tlie  forehead  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  body,  occasion- 
ally it  is  the  chest.     The  uncovered  parts,  in  the  latter  stag^ee,  ot 
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the  disease,  are  easily  reduced  io  temperature,  and  thus,  wliile  the 
exposed  cbeet  and  extremities  may  feel  cool  to  the  touch,  the  axilla 
may  raise  the  thermometer  to  102°  or  103°  Falir.  The  highest 
temperature  Dr.  Blair  observed  was  107°  in  the  axilla. 

Mr.  Macdonald  notices  that  the  pulse  is  at  first  quick,  and  of  con- 
siderable  strength,  though  atill  compressible,  and  may  vary  iu  (heee 
respects  B-ithiu  certain  limits  until  it  becomes  feeble.  In  those  cases 
which  have  proved  rapidly  fatal  there  has  been  a  marked  gradual 
decrease  in  its  strength;  and,  finally,  when  the  ferrety  eye  ^owa 
clear,  and  a  pallor  of  countenanee  shows  the  mischief  of  blood  ex- 
udation going  on  within,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  felt. 

Observations  made  on  the  urine,  in  yellow  fever,  by  Dr.  Blair, 
show  that  it  is  always  acid  in  the  first  stage,  and  continues  so 
generally  till  convalescence,  when  it  becomes  alkaline,  or  until  it 
becomes  heavily  charged  with  bile.  During  the  early  stage  the 
urine  is  normal  in  color,  clearness,  aud  quantity.  About  tlie  third 
day  the  color  alters,  and  becomes  of  a  sulphur,  primrose,  straw,  or 
light  gamboge  hue,  perhaps  slightly  turbid,  and  with  a  little  float- 
ing sediment.  The  color  deepens  till  it  becomes  yellow  or  orange; 
and  if  the  case  ends  in  convalescence,  the  urine  is  copious,  and 
may  appear  black.  Sometimes  tlie  urine  has  a  pale,  waterj",  smoky 
appearance,  with  a  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  iu  the  sediment,  aud 
aoiuetimes  it  is  very  bloody. 

Albumen  appears  on  the  second  or  third  day  generally;  in  some 
cases  as  early  as  the  third  day;  and  in  a  few  cases  not  till  the  day 
of  death,  and  after  black  vomit  has  set  in.  Albumen  appeared  in 
every  fatal  case  of  normal  duration.  It  sometimes  censed  suddenly 
in  convalescence,  and  always  before  the  yellow  suti'usion  of  skin 
and  eye,  or  bile  in  the  urine,  had  disappeared.  Between  the 
eleventh  and  twentieth  day  of  grave  cases  it  generally  di-sappeared. 
Its  color  was  never  white.  When  the  urine  appeared  turbid,  itwaa 
due  to  the  presence  of  mucous  epithelial  matter,  coagulated  albu- 
men, coats  of  the  urinary  lubnli,  or  tine  capillaries  of  the  kidney 
or  mucous  membrane,  passed  out  with  the  urine.  The  tube-custa 
are  generally  short,  thick,  club-shaped,  and  opaque,  attended  with 
large  organic  cells  and  epithelial  scales.  CryHtaHinc  deposits  are 
rare.  In  females  the  catumenia  are  sure  to  appear,  whether  due  or 
not  No  sign  ia  so  dooming  as  a  fiuppression  of  urine,  black  i^omit 
not  excepted.  The  alvine  evacuations  may  be  black  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  or  very  dark  green,  and  bilious;  but  after  the 
black  stools  have  ceased,  tliey  are  succeeded  by  evacnationa  which 
resemble  fine, dark,  sandy  mud,  and  named  the  "caddy  stool.''  As 
the  disease  still  further  advanced,  and  towards  its  fatal  termination, 
the  dejections  again  changed  their  character.  They  became  scanty 
and  mucous,  of  various  couaiateuce  and  color.    These  mucous  stools 
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almost  always  appeared  ajier  black  vomit,  and  were  contemporane- 
ous with  the  scanty  urine  before  described.  The  alvine  evacua- 
tions in  yellow  fever,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  attack, 
are  always  alkaline,  except  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  black  vomit 
stool:  in  that  it  is  always  acid.  Its  chemical  quality  is  e\'idently 
due  to  the  admi.xture  of  a  portion  of  the  black  vomit,  which  has 
descended  (if  not  formed  in  the  iiitcstinea)  by  peristaltic  motion  into 
the  intestines,  and  mixed  with  the  scanty  mucous  stool,  and  in  such 
qnimtity  as  not  only  to  neutralize  it,  but  to  be  in  excess.  The  scanty 
thick  mucous  stool — almost  a  jelly — has  generallya  little  thin  serum 
around  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  bulk  of  ail  these  varieties 
of  the  scanty  mucous  stool  consists  of  mucus,  broken-np  epithelial 
matter,  and  myriads  of  epithelial  grannies.  Sometimes  little  wavy 
flakes,  like  morsels  of  cuticle,  are  also  to  be  found.  They  also 
frequently  contain  tlie  cri'stjilline  bodies  of  the  caddy  stool,  par- 
ticularly when  thoy  are  rather  thin  and  serous.  By  appearance, 
they  would  be  taken  for  rectal  stools,  and  the  results  of  tenesmus; 
but  sucii  ia  not  the  case.  A  burning  sensation  is  often  complained 
of,  but  seldom  any  tenesmus,  and  no  doubt  these  stooU  consist  of 
tliat  mucous  matter  which  we  find  after  death  lining  the  intestinal 
canal  generally.  In  a  few  eases  where  there  has  been  total  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  these  stools  have  become  diarrLteal. 

Tite  first  ejections  from  the  stomach  of  a  yellow  fever  patient 
are  seldom  seen  by  the  physician.  Mucus  and  bile  soon  appear, 
occasionally  with  a  streak  or  speck  of  blood,  and  with  violent 
retching.  The  ejections  are  alkaline,  (ienerally  after  the  first 
vomiting  the  stomach  becomes  tolerably  settled,  until  the  second 
stage  setB  in,  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  or  as  late  as  the  fifth 
day  of  the  disease.  Then,  without  warning  or  nausea,  but  on  any 
trifliug  provocative,  the  stomach  suddenly  ejects  a  quantity  of  clear, 
pale,  limpid,  or  slightly  opalescent  aeidjiuid — the  white  vomit  which 
indicates  the  beginning  of  the  stage  of  acid  elimination,  and  is 
generally  contemporaneous  with  the  first  shedding  of  epithelium 
from  the  tongue.  Sometimes  the  evacuation  of  this  vomit  has  a 
cirtical  effect,  equivalent  to  the  perspiration  of  intermittent  fever. 
True  white  vomit  consists  of  serum,  more  or  less  acid,  which  re- 
mains clear  on  the  application  of  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

The  transition  of  symptoms  from  while  to  black  vomit  ia  generally 
gradual ;  and  is  attended  with  a  "  suspicious  sediment"  of  "  snufl- 
like  specks"  before  it  merges  into  well-defined  black  vomit.  The 
stage  of  acid  elimination  continues  to  the  close  of  the  disease,  and 
is  most  intensely  manifested  during  the  production  of  the  black 
vomit.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  black  vomit  is  universal,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  its  tests  ;  and  its  specific  gravity  1.004 
to  1.006,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  86°.     Its  sediiaeut  »yau.- 
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siets  of  congulated  albumen  and  the  debris  of  blood-cella.  Another 
test  is  acidity,  and  a  third  is  to  be  obaerved  in  the  phenomenon 
that  the  sediment  ia  dissolved  by  liquor  potaesie,  which  disengagea 
ammonia. 

Another  feature  in  the  pathological  symptoms  of  yellow  fever 
may  be  expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  nrea  of  the  euppredset]  nrine 
ifi  eliminated  from  the  system  as  a  volalile  salt,  by  metamoriihosis 
into  a  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  as  such  is  frequently  found  in 
the  breath,  in  the  normal  black  vomit,  in  combination  with  an 
acid,  ahnoat  always  in  the  stool,  and  apparently  pervading  all  tlie 
tissues  of  the  body.  "  It  would  seem,"  writes  Mr.  Macdonald,  "as 
though  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  were  called  upon  to 
compensate  for  the  defective  secreting  and  eliminafing  power  of 
the  kidnej's;  and  in  those  cases  where  little  or  none  of  the  matter 
of  black  vomit  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  the  lining 
membrane  presented  a  thifkencd  a]i])earance,  with  a  muco-san- 
guiueous  coating"  {Grant's  Annals  of  MUilary  and  Naval  Surgery,  p. 
135). 

PrognoHis. — The  data  to  judge  from  may  be  arranged  into  symp- 
tomswbicli  are  favorable,  and  those  wliich  are  not  so.  (1.)  The  favor- 
able si/ti)ploms  arc — A  slow  pulse  and  moderate  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  quiet  stomach.  Streaks  of  blood  during  the  stage  of 
black  vomit,  or  after  aciil  elimination  has  set  in,  are  favorable,  if 
the  corpuscles  are  found  entire.  If  the  urinary  secretion  continue, 
snd  the  black  vomit  be  scanty  fi^om  the  first,  or  is  afterwards  eup- 
pressed,  the  patient  may  yet  survive.  Urine  simply  albumiuoiis  is 
a  less  serious  sign  than  when  it  also  contains  tube-casts.  Free, 
copious  urine,  no  matter  how  dark  or  bilious,  is  the  most  favorable 
of  any  single  sign.  Prognostics  may  he  derived  from  the  eflects  of 
treatment.  (2.)  The  unfavorable  signs  are — The  more  fiery  crimson 
tlie  tip  and  edge  of  the  tongue,  the  more  irritable  the  stomach,  the 
severer  the  headache,  the  worse  the  prognosis  of  the  first  stage, 
and  vivt!  x'lrsa;  hut  a  streak  of  blood  in  the  early  vomit  indic-ates 
much  danger  from  the  attack-  In  the  second  stage  the  earlier  or 
more  complete  the  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  more  copious  the 
ejections  of  black  vomit,  the  more  imminent  the  danger.  If  the 
urine  be  scanty,  and  loaded  with  tube-castn,  entangled  in  epithe- 
lial and  coagulable  matter,  the  light  buti-colored  curdy  sediment 
before  mentioned,  indicates  a  complex  lesion  of  the  secreting  struc- 
ture of  the  kidney.  It  is  the  urine  symptom  in  its  maximum  of 
severity,  and  is  as  fatal  as  if  the  suppression  had  already  occurred. 
Blood-corpuscles  in  the  urine  are  not  to  be  looked  on  with  appre- 
hension. A  faltering  of  the  articulation  is  a  bad  prognostic,  and  a 
difficulty  of  protruiiing  the  tongue  enhances  it.  The  danger  of  the 
case  is  enhanced  by  iullammatorj  coaiplieatious,  and  by  hypertro- 
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pby  of  the  heart.  A  recent  residence  in  a  temperate  climate;  the 
racf  or  complexion  of  the  individual;  the  fiiet  of  his  previously 
having  suffered  from  au  attack,  will  enter  into  an  estimate  of  his 
chances  of  recovery. 

Prognosis  ia  declared  by  Robert  Jackson  to  be  treacherous  and 
difficult  in  the  extrcino. 

Treatment— An  early  attention  to  tirwt  symptoms  among  the  sus- 
ceptible ia  of  the  greatest  value  in  saving  human  life. 

The  dingnoBis  of  cases  in  which  the  attack  has  been  said  to  have 
been  "  aborted"  by  remedies  may  be  questioned,  and  such  a  belief 
ia  oppoaed  to  the  doctrines  of  sound  pathology.  Moreover,  the 
"heroic"  doses  of  calomel  which  were  given  in  such  cases,  com- 
bined with  quinine,  cannot  be  too  atrongly  discountenanced,  for 
*'  they  were  first  recommended  on  the  strength  of  a  crazy  hypothe- 
bib"  alone.  The  practice  is  said  to  have  fi-equently  proved  success- 
^ful  in  Jamaica;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  it  was  not  attended 
with  beneficial  results  at  Barbadoos ;  aud  the  American  physicians 
at  New  Orleans  have  not  found  it  to  answer  their  expectations  in 
stopping  the  fever. 

The  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  quinine  were  often  also 
highly  injurious  (Law.'^on).  This  discrepancy  may  in  some  measure 
be  explained  by  what  has  been  stated  at  the  outset  in  explaining 
the  pathology  of  this  peculiar  fever.  It  is  in  eases  where  the  fever 
is  of  the  periodic  or  paludal  form,  and  not  the  continuous  or  true 
yellow  fever,  that  quinine  may  be  of  use,  if  the  system  can  be 
brought  under  its  influence.  The  ill  effects  of  quinine  in  specific 
yellow  fever  consists  in  its  chocking  secretion  aud  deranging  the 
circulation  within  the  head;  and  Mr.  Macdonald  considers  its  em- 
ployment more  suited  to  the  convalescent  than  to  the  patient  im- 
mediately under  the  influence  of  the  disease. 

It  is  an  object  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  to  get  the  skin 
to  act  freely.  The  main  object  of  the  physician  should  be  to  mod- 
erate excessive  action  in  any  organ,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
as  complete  a  crisis  as  possible  about  the  fifth  day,  which  seems  to 
be  the  natural  period  of  resolution  of  the  disease.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  to  re-eatabliah  the  secreting 
function  of  the  colon,  and  to  obtain  feculent  evacuations — not  mere 
bilious  discharges — but  proper  dark-brown  fa?cuient  stools  (Law- 
eoN).  Gentle  excitemeut  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  colon,  with  frequent  copious  enemata  of  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  warm  water,  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  common  salt 
has  been  dissolved,  and  to  which  has  been  added  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
olive  oil,  or  more  stimulating  enemata,  anoh  as  of  turpentine,  de- 
serve a  full  aud  careful  trial.  All  the  depurative  functions  must 
be  kept  in  activity.     Turpentine  ia  recommended  bj  Di;.  Coi^WA, 
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by  Dr.  Archibaia  Smith,  and  Mr.  Laird,  of  H.M.S.  "Medea"— 
oue  dmohm  dones  by  the  mouth,  or  halt-ounce  doBesas  a  lavement, 
several  timee  daily,  uaing  it  also  as  an  epithem  on  the  abdomen. 

"  When  the  mucous  ourtaces,"  writes  Dr.  Blair,  "  aa  indicated  by 
the  tongue,  were  denuded  of  epithcliiiin,  the  use  of  gam-\caler  waa 
decidedly  benefieiaj.  It  lubricated,  defended,  and  soothed  the  raw 
surfaces.  The  strength  was  generally  three  drachms  of  the  purest 
powdered  gum  arabic,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  a 
table  spoonful  of  this  given  every  one  or  two  hours.  The  patient  at 
last  gets  tired  of  it ;  but  for  thirty-six  or  foi-t^'-elght  hours  of  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  disease  it  is  used  without  dissatisfaction, 
and  then  can  be  substituted  by,  or  alternated  with,  smoothly  and 
thin-made  arrow-root.  When  the  heat  of  surface  was  ardent,  a  unet 
sheet  or  blanket  w-as  used  for  the  reduction  of  temperature  by  evapo- 
ration, with  frequently  very  good  etfect;  (and  if  ice  could  be  ob- 
tained, its  internal  use  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial).  But  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  skin  was  cool  or  cold,  the  patient 
eeeniedto  have  an  instinctive  craving  for  its  reapphcation,  aTid  fre- 
quently asked  to  be  put  into  it.  There  would  appear  to  be  two 
causes  for  this  feeling.  We  find  it  to  exist  in  cases  in  which  bluck 
vomit  has  been  copious,  and  the  associating  thirst  distressing. 
Also  in  eases  where  there  has  been  no  black  vomit  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  the  breath  is  highly  animoniacal.  In  the  former  class 
of  cases  the  stoniaeh  ceases  to  be  an  absorbing  viseus  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  of  ita  secretions  and  transudations.  The  skin 
is  therefore  employed  in  reducing  the  erasis  of  the  blood  by  the 
absorption  of  water,  as  shipwrecked  nmrlners  are  said  to  quench 
their  thirst.  But  not  only  does  the  skin  afford  an  inlet  for  the  im- 
bibition of  diluting  fluids,  but  the  softening  of  the  cuticle  would 
seem  to  atford  an  additional  outlet  for  the  noxious  elements  of  the 
circulation;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  direction  we  must  in  future 
look  for  auxiliary  means  of  relieving  the  blood  of  its  poisonous, 
metamorphosed,  and  effete  constituents,  the  onus  of  which  is  now 
thrown  on  such  vital  organs  aa  the  stomach  and  lungs.  At  one 
time,  the  heat  of  the  surface  was  so  ardent  and  persistent  that  the 
wet  sheet  failed  to  reduce  it  eftcctually." 

The  moat  distressing  symptom  in  yellow  fever,  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  the  medical  atteudunt,  is  irritability  of  the  stomach;  it  is 
BO  consLintly  present,  and  so  often  uncontrollable,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  every  available  means  of  checking  it  ia  of  tlie  utmost  im- 
portance. 

The  food  during  the  course  of  yellow  fever  should  be  of  the 
blandest  description, — chicken  tea,  arrow-root,  sago,  and  barley- 
water,  constituting  the  chief  articles;  and  these  slionld  be  taken  in 
minute  quantities  at  a  time,  when  the  stomach  is  at  all  irritable. 
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TliiB  rule  applies  to  <lrinks  of  all  kinds.  The  patient  is  greedy  for 
a  large  drauglit  of  fluids;  but  by  sucking  them  through  a  glasB 
tube,  or  a  straw,  or  a  hollow  reed  of  small  bore,  or  by  the  tea  or 
tablospooiiful,  ihcy  are  much  more  likely  to  be  retained.  A  cold 
infusion  of  oatmeal  was  found  an  agreeable  drink  for  Scotch  sea- 
men, of  which  they  did  not  seem  to  tire.  A  dislike  of  sweets  waa 
observed  among  the  patients;  and  when  lemonade  was  asked  for, 
the  usual  quantity  of  sugar  waa  objected  to,  probably  from  its  ren- 
dering the  liquid  too  dense  for  ready  absorption  by  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  less  quenching.  Tea  was  found  so  nuiformly  to  dis- 
agree with  the  patients,  and  cause  vomiting,  particularly  in  the 
advanced  stages,  that  at  length  it  had  to  be  expunged  from  the 
yellow  fuver  dietary.  Dilute  alcoholic  drinks  were  given  freely,  aud 
with  good  effect.  WHierc  brandy  could  be  obtained  pure  (tolerably 
free  from  acidity  and  fu?el  oil),  aud  waa  well  diluted  with  water, 
that  spirit  answered  evei^'  iudicaticm.  Sometimes  the  effervescing 
wines  were  relished  and  retained,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  the 
ohjeclions  of  containing  foreign  matters  and  the  products  of  mis- 
managed fermentation  (Blair). 

Mr.  John  Denis  Macdonald  has  several  times  proved  that  four  or 
five  minims  of  chloroform  prepares  the  stomach  for  the  reception 
and  retention  of  food,  by  lessening  its  irritability,  and  the  dose 
nhould  be  repeated  a  short  time  before  food  is  again  taken,  as  the 
etlect  of  the  chloroform  is  transitory.  On  the  same  principle  the 
administration  of  cldorodipic*  may  be  advocated.  Lime-water  has 
been  also  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial  efiect  in  allaying  vomit- 
ing, aud  thus  enabling  the  patient  to  partake  of  Ibod;  and  the 
essence  of  beef  is  well  adapted  tor  such  casea. 

During  the  course  of  tlie  disease,  auxiliary  treatment  may  be  re- 


■  The  composition  of  eA/orodyne  i»  v«riou9ly  given  by  chemist*,  but  the  foUawing 
formula  may  tie  jpvtn  as  a  very  useful  ono : 

R.  Chloroform,  fgiv;  .lElh.  Sulpti.,  fjii ;  Tlieraioo,  f  ji ;  Macilag.  AcMitP,  fji  j 
Morph.  Muriul.,  gr.  viii;  Acid.  Hydrocyiinio  dil,  (2  per  cent.),  fgii ;  01.  Month, 
pip-i  ijl,  iv  ad  vi;  mitec  bent. 

Syrup  or  WHicr  muy  be  add^'d  to  the  mucilage  of  ji^m,  and  Cincture  of  cannabii 
Indira  (5  lo  20  minima),  or  other  anodynes,  may  be  addod  at  the  time  of  prescribing, 
if  dnrncd  dc'cirMble,  The  difficulty  in  coni]K)undinR  chlorodi/ne  is  in  getting  the 
ehhrvf-rm  to  mix  with  the  ireoclc.  It  will  not  do  bo  alone,  but  the  use  of  a  litlla 
thin  gum,  or  vwa  wuUT,  elTfcts  their  mixture  almost  at  once.  The  morphia  ought 
flr«t  lu  bi>  di^'olc'd  in  the  rhlurorunn  ;  then  mix  with  the  treacle  the  irum  or  water, 
flmt  using  about  the  same  bulk  of  chloroform  and  treacle,  afterwards  adding  the  rest 
of  tho  chloroform  by  degrees,  constantly  eliuking  briskly  the  bottle  in  which  it  ia 
made  ii|>;  and  then  add  gradually  the  othe-r  ingredienUi.  The  dose  is  from  5  to  10 
minims,  rctjcutcd  a«  often  as  Its  lediitive  effects  subside  (Curapiire  Mr.  Squire's  Com- 
jtaniriHio  lAt  Flianmuopaia,  ^.  68,  and  Mr,  Ashbumer,  in  irtrt«(  for  lUh  June,  181!*, 
f.  fl8»). 
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quired  to  mest  tioutingent  symptoms.  Tliia  ia  embraced  chiefly  in 
the  use  of  sinupisms  and  stiraiilutiiig  liuiiuc-nts.  TeuderucBS  over 
the  liver  may  be  benetited  by  them. 

Dr.  Bluir  writes  tbut  wheQ  tbo  primary  reaction  was  violent,  and 
the  face  waa  turgid,  and  the  head  symptoms  severe,  arteriotoniy 
was  performed,  and  with  benefit.  In  a  few  such  cases,  and  when 
tivi  patient  was  youug,  strong,  and  full-blooded,  and  where  tbe 
dynamic  congestions  were  eo  violent  that  the  vessels  yielded  to  the 
turgeseence  and  impulse,  and  blood-corpuscles  without  tube-casts, 
or  even  but  a  haze  of  ulbumcu,  was  present  in  the  urine,  a  vein  in 
the  arm  was  opened,  and  free  bleeding  relieved  the  tension  of  tbe 
vascular  system.  In  sueb  cases  couvaiescenee  was  slpw  and  un- 
satisfactory, liut  tbe  immediate  results  were  boiietieial.  Tbe  severe 
pain  in  the  loins,  which  is  a  constant  symptom  in  j'ellow  fever,  is 
genenilly  associated  with  renal  congestion ;  and  sinapisms  or  stimu- 
lating liniments  aflbrd  great  relief  to  the  lumbar  pain  (Macdosalu). 

With  regard  to  tbe  administration  of  opium  in  any  foi-m,  the 
rule  is,  not  to  gicc  U  whm  Ihtre  is  mipj)re»sloH.  or  teiti/atPt/  to  sup/)ref- 
sion,  of  urine.  liestlessnesa  and  sleeplessness  are  best  met  by  chlo- 
rodj-ne,  remembering  that  the  ofteet  of  yellow  fever  on  tbe  system 
ia  to  make  it  sensitive  to  narcotics, 

The  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  about  tbe  fourth  or  fifth  day,  re- 
quires watching,  so  as  to  dimini.sh  the  chances  of  snyipression,  by 
reducing  congestion  and  preventing  tliecloaureofuriiiiferous  tubes 
by  accumulated  epitbelium.  For  thia  purpose  Dr.  Lawsou  recom- 
mends cupping,  either  dry  or  with  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and 
the  nse  of  frictions,  with  stimulating  liiiimenta  over  the  loins. 
These,  with  warm  baths  or  hot-air  baths,  deserve  a  full  trial ;  and 
small  doses  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  pottish  or  soila,  or  tbeir  salts 
in  common  use,  with  tliaphorctics  (so  as  to  act  gently  on  both  kid- 
neys and  skin),  may  prove  beneficial.- 


Sbotioh  III. — The  Littobai.,  Malarial,  or  Palddal  Fevers. 

Characterized  t>y  one  or  other  of  these  names,  three  varieties  or 
forms  of  fever  are  understood  to  exist,  having  many  essential  fea- 
tures in  common.  These  are  inlermiltent  fever  or  agiie^remiUent  ferer, 
and  that  variety  of  i/dloic  fmr  eliaractcrized  by  periodicity  of  feb- 
rile recurrence.  The  epecitic  or  contagious  form  of  yeihuc  ferer  ia 
now  understood  to  be  a  differont  fever  from  remittent  aud  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  it  lias  been  considered  separately  as  a  continued 
fever  ^wi  i/oi^ris.  Tbe  malnnous  form  of  f/ellow /veer  is.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  in  kind  aa  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
but  varies  greatly  in  the  extremes  of  its  severity.  So  great,  indeed, 
are  the  differences  induced  by  the  common  malarious  poison,  that 
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"if  any  ono  hod  steri  only  the  milder  forms  of  reiniUenl fever,  and 
had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  up  its  several  grades,  he  might  well 
believe,  when  he  saw  snildeiily  the  severest  variety,  that  he  had 
before  him  n  distinct  affettiou"  (Alison).  Siicli  a  belief  is  enter- 
tained by  not  a  few.  All  of  the  three  fevers,  however,  which  are 
now  about  to  be  considered  are  similar  pathologieally ;  while  all 
take  their  ongin  from  terrestrial  aeriform  emanations,  which  are 
Bometimes  rendered  more  active  or  dangerons  in  connection  with 
bnniiin  beings  congrogiited  together,  and  in  certain  relations  as  to 
physical  olimate,  and  particularly  iis  to  temperature. 

Pathology. — In  these  forms  of  fever  a  malarial  poison  of  an  un- 
known kind,  generated  in  paludal  regions  or  littoral  districts,  ia 
absorbed,  and  atfcet.-f  the  hlood,  as  cholera,  typhus,  and  other  mias- 
matic poisons  do.  The  poison,  in  tlie  absence  of  any  better  name, 
is  known  na  "malaria ;"  and  as  physicians  have  merely  inferred 
the  existence  of  such  a  poison,  no  exact  knowledge  has  yet  been 
obtained  aa  to  its  nature  and  source.  Indeed,  it  still  remains  to  be 
shoivn  that  malaria  biive  ii  substantial  existence.  No  poisonous 
principle  has  yet  been  chemically  demonstrated  in  the  air  of  mala- 
rious regions,  But  many  other  acknowledged  disease  poisons  are 
in  a  similar  predicament  as  to  proofs  nf  tboir  substantial  existence; 
and  the  general  impi'cssion  with  regard  to  malarin  is,  that  it  is 
presumed  to  exist  as  a  gaseous  fluid  in  the  atmosphere  of  certain 
regions. 

Atlcr  a  period  of  latency,  more  or  less  long,  functional  disorders 
of  ibe  great  nervous  centres  are  brought  about,  terminating  in  the 
phenomena  either  of  intermitting,  remitting,  or  yellow  fever. 
These  fevers  may  exist  without  any  alteration  of  structure  being 
set  up,  and  the  patient  often  dies  from  the  severest  forms,  with 
hardly  a  trace  of  disease  being  discoverable.  In  the  milder  forma 
of  these  fevers,  however,  a  greater  number  of  organs  and  tissues 
are  morbidly  altered  than  perhaps  in  any  other  disease,  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes 
of  the  body  generally.  The  specific  action  of  the  malarial  poison, 
within  certain  limits,  may  he  said  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
intensity  of  the  fever  which  attends  its  action.  The  afti?ctions  of 
the  li%'er  and  spleen  also  varj"  groatly  according  to  the  country; 
for  in  B<.>me  parts  of  India  the  spleen  is  the  organ  chiefly  affected, 
while  in  other  districts  it  is  the  liver;  the  nature  of  the  country, 
perhaps  of  the  soil,  impressing  evidently  some  peculiar  character 
on  tbe  poison. 

The  patients  laboring  under  intermittent  fever  in  this  country 
generally  recover  under  medical  treatment,  without  any  manifest 
derangement  either  of  stnicture  or  of  function  of  any  <irgan  or  tis- 
sue.    AVhen,  however,  the  disease  is  neglected,  the  liver  u\aN  %\iSfe\, 
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the  disordered  function  of  tliat  organ  bting  generallj-  indicated  br 
j»niidk-e  ;  or  iufliiiuniaUon  of  ihe  liver  may  en^ue,  of  which  jaau- 
dice  may  orraay  not  be  a  eymptom;  and  this  iufiammation  may  bo 
scnte  or  chronic,  difl'uee  or  limited  to  one  place.  It"  a  Uver.  previ- 
oiiflly  healthy,  hccoineB  the  seat  of  diffose  inflaTDniation,  it  is  of  the 
deepe.it  h*^pfltic  tint,  and  loaded  with  blood;  and  vee  find  it  often 
greatly  hj-pcrtrophied,  filling  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavitiee, 
and,  according  as  the  inflammation  is  acnte  or  chronic,  either 
grciitly  indurated  or  an  softened  as  to  be  easily  broken  down.  In 
a  few  iuittauees  thia  inflammation  mav  terminate  in  abacees,  gener- 
ally  of  the  usual  phlegmonous  character.  Ou  the  contraiy,  if  the 
liver  be  previously  diseased,  its  color,  even  when  the  seat  of  abscess, 
or  otherwise  most  acutely  inflamed,  may  be  of  the  palest  yellow, 
and  its  texture  eometimes  ao  sdft  and  broken  down  that  the  larger 
bloodvessels  may  be  dissected  oat  with  the  fingers,  or  so  indurated 
as  to  form  a  shapeless  mass  of  varying  magnitude.  When  abscess 
foiTUB,  it  may  rupture  into  the  duodenam,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  or  it  may  point  externally. 

The  paludul  poisoning  alfto  often  produces  structural  alteration 
of  the  spleen.  In  these  cases  that  organ  has  been  found  sometimes 
so  enlarged  as  to  weigh  from  ten  to  thirtj'  pounds,  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  liver  in  size  (ague  cake),  while  in  other  cases  it  is  aorae- 
timcs  even  less  than  natural.  Iti  cunsisteney,  also,  it  varies  from  a 
state  of  almost  fluidity,  a  mere  bag  of  blood,  to  a  hardened  mass 
with  a  diHtiact  indurated  edge.  It  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  abscess ; 
or  its  [)arenchyma  is  trausfurmed  into  a  sof^  mass  of  pigment  of  an 
extremely  dark  color. 

[Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  very  common  in  intermittent  fever 
of  any  duration.  In  161  eases.  Dr.  Piorry  found  the  spleen  to  ex- 
ceed its  healthy  size  in  154.  It  is  said  to  happen  more  frequently 
after  tertians  and  quartans,  than  quotidians.  ^Mien  iuconsidei-a- 
ble,  any  imrease  in  size  can  be  only  ascertained  by  percussion  ;• 
but  wlien  it  extends  below  the  costal  margin,  it  is  readily  detected 
by  palpitation.  It  eometimes  stretcUes  to  the  umbilicus,  and  may 
L'h  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.] 

The  functions  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  alone  deranged,  so  as 
to  produce  dropsy;  but  every  form  of  peritoneal  inflammation  may 
precede  or  aceompnny  the  asfilcs, — as  the  serous  or  the  purulent, 
with  difl^use  or  partial  local  adhesions. 

These  are  the  most  usual  alterations  of  function  and  of  structure 
in  the  mild  paludal  fevers  of  the  present  day;  and  in  estimating 


•  [The liPHlthy  dimpnsioni  of  th«  splern, given  by  Dr.  Piorry,  are:  vcrlicul  diara- 

•Ifir,  rriiiii  Z{  lo.S}  iiiiliMj  trunsverep,  8  incliet.     The  Incroasti  itf  size  i*  usuullj-  pro- 
[HirllijntiU'  in  all  ib  dim  tun  ions.  J 
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the  relative  frequency  of  these  eecondary  affections,  aaci/es  is  the 
most  common,  then  jaundice  ;  while  perUmnHs,  hepatUis,  and  spUnitia 
ar«  Icfls  frequent,  ami  occur,  peiliups.  in  nearly  equal  proportioiiB. 

The  pathological  pht'iioineiia  which  attend  severe  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever  are  nim'h  mnre  severe,  and  extend  over  a 
greater  number  of  organs.  The  information  afforded  us  by  the 
dieBeetions  of  Davis,  and  the  ob9er%'atioua  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in 
tbe  cases  of  the  Walcheren  remittent;  of  Jackson  in  those  of  the 
"West  Indies ;  of  Bnrnett  in  the  Mediterranean,  enable  us  to  under- 
stand at  least  the  tendency  of  the  morbid  action.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  in  bis  observations  on  the  "Walchoren  fever,  remarks  that 
the  structural  dcrangenient!^  were  more  frequent  (especially  swelling 
of  the  liver  and  Hpleeu),  which  then  occurred  in  a  verj'  few  weeks. 
Such  resnlta  seldom  occur  in  England,  except  under  a  long  contin- 
uance of  the  disease,  or  after  frequent  relapses.  The  morbid 
changes  also  extended  to  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
which,  in  a  few  instances,  was  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the 
ulcers  had  generally  a  sharp  perpendicular  edge,  as  if  made  with  a 
punch.  In  cases  which  died  dysenteric,  the  large  intestines,  and 
more  particularly  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  tbe  rectum,  were  always 
much  contracted,  thickened,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  ;  tbe  ulcers 
being  often  so  numerous  and  so  confluent  that  the  whole  inner  sur- 
face of  the  gut  appeared  in  a  state  of  granulation.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  the  phenomena  of  these  paludal  fevers  to  be- 
come inflammatory,  the  congestion  of  some  organ  proceeding  at 
once  to  exudation  from  the  bloodvessels  into  its  parenchyma,  which 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  prostration  and  of  fatal  results.  "The 
signiflcaut  term  bilious."  writes  Sir  Itauald  Martin,  "as  ajijilied  to 
these  fevers  of  tlie  East,  is  not  an  accidental  or  a  misapplied  term, 
as  modern  statiatice  fully  show.  A  severe  disturbance  of  the  he- 
patic function  is  almost  universal  in  the  progress  of  the  remittent 
fevers  in  tlie  East." 

There  is  another  remarkable  tendency  to  be  noticed  in  the  per- 
sistent eftects  produced  by  intermittents — namely,  that  they  impress 
a  character  of  periodicity  to  subsequent  ailments,  especially  neural- 
gic ati'ections;  and  the  disposition  to  the  recurrence  of  these  diseases 
seeraa  to  last  for  life.  Susceptibility  to  the  action  of  tbe  paludal 
jioison  does  not  diminish,  hut  rather  increases  by  continued  resi- 
dence where  it  prevails.  The  returns  published  by  the  War  Office 
and  Army  Medical  Department  show  such  a  result  in  the  West 
Lidies,  Thus,  while  the  annual  mortality  among  tbe  troops  resi- 
dent one  year  in  Jamaica  was  77  per  1000  mean  strength,  in  those 
reaident  two  yeara  it  was  87  per  1000,  while  of  those  still  longer 
resident  it  was  no  less  than  93  per  1000. 

[Chronic  malarial  toxtemia  was  very  common  amongst  ttve^'M.'yi^ 
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Stfites  troops  in  the  late  war  who  were  expoaed  to  the  influence  of 
the  puliiiiiil  I'oison.  It  wafl  charaoterized  by  lauguor,  debility,  neu- 
ralgic piiiiiH,  and  a  peculiar  duslcy,  greenieh-yellow  hue  of  the  skin. 
The  spleen  wae  invariably  enlarged,  and  there  was  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Acute  diseafles  attack- 
ing patients  in  this  condition  were  generally  fatal.] 

"  In  making  caleulations  of  efficient  force,"  writes  Sir  Jainea 
Maegrigor,  "this  description  of  men  could  not  be  relied  on  for 
operatiouri  long  continued  in  the  field"  (speaking  of  men  who  had 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  paludal  fever),  for  "  we  found  that  in 
those  who  were  convalescent  or  lately  recovered  from  ague,  the 
causes  next  jirone  to  reprodiiee  the  diseaae  were  exposure  to  a 
shower  of  rain,  or  wetting  the  feet,  full  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  to  cold,  with  intemperance,  irregularity,  or  great 
fatigue."  There  are  nniny  instances  also  of  the  same  person  being 
repeatedly  attacked  with  the  West  Indian  maiarioua  fever.  Sir 
Ranald  Martin  writes,  with  regard  to  himself,  that,  "after  a  resi- 
dence of  ten  years  in  Europe,  I  happened  to  pass  tliree  nights  at 
the  best  hotel  in  Stnisburg,  at  a  time  when  ague  prevailed  in  the 
garrison  amongst  the  French  aoldiera  who  had  served  in  Algeria; 
and  two  days  after  quitting  the  town  I  was  seized  with  ague  at  the 
hour  of  eleven,  a.m.  (the  hour  at  which  ague  used  to  commence 
with  me  in  India),  and  I  was  the  only  person  of  the  party  who 
waa  80  affected." 

The  opinion  regarding  the  pathology  o( yellow  fever,  which  holda 
that  it  is  "  flit  mknse  form  uf  the  bilious  remiltent  of  the  tropics,"  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion. 

The  investigalion  of  this  point,  however,  is  attended  with  ex- 
treme difficulties,  and  is  to  he  carried  out  with  reference  to  two 
questions  especially, — namely,  (I.)  The  tj-peor  mode  of  progress  of 
the  symptoms  in  mild  and  severe  cases,  compared  with  cases  of  re- 
mittent fever  in  all  grades  of  severity  and  stages;  (2.)  The  patho- 
logical characters  of  the  morbid  processes  which  take  place  in  se- 
vere forms  of  yellow  fever,  compared  with  those  of  remittent. 

Three  opinions  have  thus  been  held  regarding  the  essential 
Dature  of  yellow  fever.  These  are, — (1.)  That  there  is  a  malarioits 
form  of  ;/dhw  fever  which  is  an  intense  and  virulent  form  of  remit- 
tent, and  which  becomes  more  or  less  a  continued  fever  (Cleoiiors, 
LiSD,  lIiNTKR,  Alisos,  Craiuib,  Maktin).  {'2.)  That  it  is  aeon- 
tinned  fever  of  a  specific  kind,  different  from  all  other  continued 
fevers  (('ulle\,  Chisholm,  Blase,  Wood,  IIibsch,  Arkold,  Mac- 
lean). (.3.)  That  it  is  a  mixed  fever,  of  a  type  variable  between 
the  remittent  and  continued  forms  (Jackson,  Moseley). 

The  grounils  ujxm  which  the  first  of  these  opinions  is  accepted 
are — that  in  the  8J^nptoms  and  eS'ccta,  progreas  and  pathology,  of 
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remittent  fevers  and  ordinary  cases  of  yellow  ft;ver,  we  are  unable 
to  discover  any  pssential  difl'erencea,  but  merely  what  is  due  to  in- 
teii.^ity  of  Tiiorbid  nction,  degree,  arid  rapidity  of  firogress.  Com- 
parisouB  liave  been  drawn  in  this  way  between  the  summer  and 
autnmual  remillcnts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  ranitfent  fever  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  tro]iicn!  riw'lt'-iH  of  the  East  and  "West  Indies 
and  Central  Afrie-a,  the  Buliuii  fever,  or  the  fever  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Fernando  Po,  ou  the  one  band,  and  between  aotne  of  the  eases 
of  the  ^/lUoir  fever  of  Cadiz,  Gibratt.'ir,  Malaga,  Curthagena,  Leg- 
born,  Vera  Cruz,  Uavaiina,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  the  AV eat  Lidies 
generally,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  There  are  also 
cases  in  wliicb  no  dietiiietion  can  be  drawn  between  the  syniptonie, 
the  effects,  or  the  rapidity  of  action,  if  the  case  (considered  to  be 
a  remittent)  is  compared  with  some  eases  of  so-called  yellow  fever. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  some  eases,  and 
say  witli  certainty  that  they  are  cawes  of  remittent  rather  than  of 
yellow  fever,  or  of  yellow  fever  and  not  remittent. 

Causes  and  Modes  of  Propagation. — Facts  tending  to  establish  the 
concnrrence  of  certain  terrestrial,  gaseous,  or  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, as  necessary  to  the  generation  and  development  of  these 
fevers,  are  of  a  very  conflicting  nature.  The  concurrence  of  some, 
however,  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  are  applicable  to  the  littoral 
and  paludal  fevers  generally. 

By  numerous  observations  it  lias  been  established  that  some 
aeriform  material  of  a  poisonous  nature  is  exhaled  from  marshy  or 
wet  grounds  in  the  progress  of  drying.  Agues  have  always  been 
observed  to  be  the  diseases  of  moist  or  marshy  districts;  and  to 
prevail  most  in  low,  swampy,  and  humid  countries,  where  seasons 
of  considerable  heat  occur.  The  vicinity  of  niarehes,  or  of  a  district 
that  baa  at  some  recent  time  been  under  water;  the  banks  of  great 
lakes,  and  the  shores  of  great  rivers  and  seas,  where  the  water  flows 
slowly,  and  in  some  places  stagnates,  in  ahallow  rivers  over  laud 
alluvial,  low,  and  flat;  extensive  flat  tracts  uf  wood,  where  much 
moisture  is  constantly  present,  where  the  process  of  drying  is  un- 
interrupted, and  yet  the  surface  constantly  exhaling  liuniidity; 
these  are  some  of  the  terrestrial  physical  conditions  in  which  tie 
paluda  land  the  littoral  fevers  are  found  to  abound.  It  must  also  be 
admitted,  however,  that  these  diseases  do  not  prevail  in  all  marshy 
districts,  and  they  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  traced  to  a  residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  marsbea.  Dr.  Wood  gives  an  interesting  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  ague  from  an  irriianl  cause,  combined  with  the 
force  of  habit.  "For  seven  successive  nights  M.  Braehet  bathed, 
at  midnight,  in  the  River  Saoue,  towards  the  close  of  October,  when 
the  water  was  cold.  Hetinng  to  bed  after  each  bath,  and  covering 
himself  warmly,  considerable  reaction  took  place,  ^UicU  t^u\\\'Cv&V<&'\. 
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in  perspiration.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  he  ceased  to  bathe, 
l)ut  was,  nevertheless,  nightly,  ahout  the  same  hour,  attacked  with 
a  regulur  intermittent  paroxysm,  consisting  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages,  which  returned  for  about  a  week,  when  it  ceased 
Bpontaneously  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  kept  hitn  out  of 
his  bed  at  tlie  hour  of  paroxysm,  and  induced  him  to  take  a  ride  on 
horseback,  which  excited  and  warmed  him."  Cases  having  their 
origin  in  such  causes,  however,  are  of  exceed!  ngly  rare  occurrence, 
BO  tar  as  the  records  of  medicine  show. 

The  concurrence  of  cireumstauces  under  which  paludal  and  littoral 
fevers  have  been  observed  to  become  developed  may  be  shortly  stated 
as  foilowa :  (1.)  A  certain  dogree  of  lieat.  A  high  temperature  is 
enpecially  favorable  to  the  production  of  malaria,  and  the  more  so 
when  acting  on  moist  alluvial  soil,  (2.)  A  certain  relation  as  to 
Beaeon,  variable  with  the  geography  of  the  locality  in  wliicb  snch 
fevers  prevail.  The  season  of  the  year  most  marked  in  tropical 
climates  is  that  which  immediately  succeeds  the  cessation  of  the 
rains,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "the  drying  up  of  the  rains."  (3.)  Low 
swampy  grounds  and  extensive  rice  fields  are  well-known  sources 
of  malaria.  In  such  districta  clouds  of  mist  are  often  seen,  wafted 
along  the  earth's  surface  for  miles;  and  it  is  believed  that  malaria, 
whatever  be  llieir  nature,  cling  to  such  mists.  But  although  it  has 
been  observed  that  absolute  marshes  do  not  always  produce  agues, 
nor  that  agues  are  always  due  to  olmous  marshes,  yet  it  is  generally 
found  that  in  districts  where  such  paludal  fevers  abound  the  surface 
ia  porous,  penetrable,  and  retentive  of  moisture,  although  it  does 
not  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  that  the  district  had  been 
at  one  time  submerged ;  and  that  it  continued  slowly  but  constantly 
to  undergo  the  process  of  desiccation  :  or  while  at  certain  seasons 
it  imbibes  moisture  from  local  or  meteorological  sources,  at  other 
seasons  it  undergoes  the  drying  process  under  intense  solar  heat. 
8uch  are  some  of  the  most  sickly  and  febriferous  districts  in  Europe, 
India,  and  America.  For  cvamplc,  tiie  Maremma  of  Italy ;  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Lakes  near  Varna,  in  Bulgaria:  many  districts  in  Bur- 
mah;  many  newly  cleared  tracts  in  Xorth  America;  and  many  parts 
in  the  south  of  f^pain.  In  most  of  these  places  the  conditions  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  are  very  much  alike.  While  no  obvious 
appearance  of  a  niar^b  exists,  the  vigor  of  vegetation  is  extreme, 
amphibious  animals  abound,  of  the  batrachian  kind,  plants  and 
cephalapodous  molluscs  of  notoriously  marshy  regions  find  a 
habitat,  and  the  rich  alluvial  soil  is  so  imperfectly  cultivated  that 
the  process  of  vegetation  is  uol  adequately  exhausted,  and  a  surface 
of  humid  ground  is  exposed  to  the  solar  heat,  and  so  exhales  a 
material  which  exercises  a  persistent  deleterioos  influence  on  the 
human  frame.     It  is  believed  Uxat  the  number  of  insects  and  some 
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reptiles  with  which  a  pince  abounds  are  more  Bigiiificant  of  its 
inaiihibrily  than  almost  any  other  circumstance ;  and  that  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  ^^egetahle  matters  undergoing  decay  give  rise  to 
miasms  much  more  noxious  than  thoRe  resulting  from  vegetable 
nialter  alone.  Ih-.  Fcrgnsaon,  in  Tie  Edinlntrgh  Philosophical  TVans- 
airlions,  vol.  ix,  p.  273,  wa3  tlio  first  author  who  clearly  proved  that 
the  drjing  of  all  porous  soils,  from  which  watery  fluid  readily 
evaporated,  was  the  genuine  source  of  exhalations  capable  of  pro- 
duL'iiig  the  paludal  fevers ;  and  that  the  febrifcrous  activity  of  these 
exhalations  was  intlueuced  by  the  oliaraoter  of  the  season,  the  moisl> 
ure,  the  temperature,  and  the  aerial  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  geological  nature  of  soil  as  a  cause 
of  ague  is  somewhat  conflicting.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  usual  locali- 
ties in  which  paludal  fevers  abound  are  those  in  which  the  soil 
consists  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  matters,  mixed  together 
in  such  proportions  and  of  such  constituents  cheniicallj  as  tend  to 
absorb  moisture  and  retain  it,  and  subsequeutly  to  decompose. 
Such  soils  are  known  as  alludal.  Paludal  fevers  abound,  however, 
where  soils  of  a  difl'ereut  nature  predominate.  Level  plains  of 
sand,  or  dry,  loose,  open  gravel,  are  soils  where  malarial  fevers 
have  prevailed. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  become  epi- 
demic in  an  army,"  writes  Dr.  Fergueson,  "  was  in  ITDi,  wbcn,  after  a 
very  dry  and  hot  summer,  oar  troops  in  the  month  of  AaguBt  took  np 
an  encampment  at  Roscndiial,  in  South  Holland.  The  soil  was  a  level 
plain  of  sand,  with  perfeclly  dry  surface,  where  no  vegetation  existed, 
or  mvld  exist,  but  stunteii  Ileal li  plants.  On  digging,  it  was  universally 
foand  percolated  witli  water  to  wittiin  a  few  tncliea  of  tbe  surface,  wbicli, 
so  far  from  being  at  all  putrid,  was  perfectly  potable  in  all  the  wells  of 
the  camp." 

High  grounds  near  exposed  marshes  are  often  more  uohenltliy 
than  the  places  immediately  adjoining,  which  are  on  ii  level  with 
them.  Rocky  places,  such  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malaga,  have  now  aud  then  been  rnvaged  by  epidemics  of  littoral 
and  paludal  fevers,  and  the  rocky  shores  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean— for  instance,  Minorca,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Cepbalonia,  and 
all  the  Cyclades — abound  as  much  in  these  fevers  as  tlie  most  level 
parts  of  Ifollaud;  and  the  West  India  Islands,  most  of  which,  al- 
though coralliue  rocks,  are  the  native  soil  of  these  diseases.  Soil 
composed  of  tenacious  or  stiff  clay  (argillaceous)  is  highly  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  is  difficult  either  to  dry  or  to  drain.  Tiie  basin 
of  the  Thames,  comprehending  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
is  almost  entirely  clay  land,  and  is  the  district  of  England  where 
agues  most  of  all  prevail,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Mcdway 
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and  tlie  Thames.  lo  the  days  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  agues  had  al- 
most entirely  ceased  to  occur  in  London,  and  the  cases  which  he 
treated  he  bfliovt-d  to  have  been  imported  from  nialariotis  districts 
around;  and  the  same  may  be  naid  of  tliosc  of  tlie  present  daj-.  A 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blaue,  however,  we 
find  that  agues  prevailed  in  sitnntions  in  tlie  town  of  London  where 
they  are  now  wholly  unknown,  such  as  Russell  Htreot,  Covent 
Garden,  Fleet  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  Newgate  Street,  Paternoster 
Row,  Clieapside,  Sinitlifield,  and  Fenelmreh  Street.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  ague  rarely  occurs  in  London,  except  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  especially  in  Berniondsey  and  Rotherhithe,  and  chiefly 
in  pel-sons  who  have  recently  been  exjiosed  to  malaria  in  Kent  or 
EsSex,  and  who  have  come  from  marshy  districts,  either  quite 
recently  or  within  a  few  months.  The  malarious  influence,  still  in 
the  metropolis,  seemo,  liowever,  fiuffieiently  powerful  to  ini|)rint  a 
periodic  character  upon  various  local  affections  and  occasionally  to 
give  rise  to  fevers  of  a  remittent  type.  Recently  (in  1856)  such 
affections  have  been  unusually  prevalent:  but  the  forms  of  ague 
now  met  with  in  London  nre  more  tractable  and  milder  than  those 
which  tormcrly  prevailed  (Dn.  Peacock). 

It  is  observed  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  dried  either 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  currenfff  of  hot  dry  air  wafted 
over  it,  or  by  both  combined;  but  it  la  principally  by  the  direct 
rays  of  tiie  sun  that  the  deleterious  material  of  the  soil  is  liberated ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  at  a  certain  period  of  this  "drying  up"  process 
that  the  exhalations  are  more  potent  tlian  at  another  time  tn  de- 
veloping paludal  fevers.  The  exposed  grounds,  after  clearing  off 
the  copious  vegetation  from  dense  jungles,  so  as  to  admit  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  in  "drying  up,"  is  known  to  be  a  fertile 
source  of  malaria. 

There  appears  also  to  be  a  certain  state  of  the  human  frame 
which  renders  it  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  this  disease.  The 
natives  of  warm  and  tropical  climates  are  much  less  frequently  and 
less  nolently  attacked  with  paludal  or  littoral  fevers  than  settlers  or 
visitors  from  other  lands,  such  as  the  natives  of  Europe  or  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  In  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  West  India  Islands,  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  new-comers  from  the  northern  latitudes  are 
almost  invariably  attacked,  and  sufi'er  nmch  more  severely  from 
the  fever  than  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  also  noticed  that  those  who,  after  resiiling  in  a  territory  where 
paludal  fevers  abound,  have  been  out  of  it  for  some  time,  an  aug- 
mented susceptibility  to  renewed  attacks  of  the  fever  becomes 
manifest  on  their  return  (Craigie). 

Other  causes  prediHiJoae  to  those   fevers,  and  none   more   than 
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laboHousorfatigiiing  duty  in  military  or  naval  operations,  laboring 
in  the  8un,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  int«l!ectnal  exertion  com- 
bined with  hodily  fatigue,  and  a  crowded  state  of  the  populution. 
Indeed,  msulalio,  or  hout  apoplexy,  ia  regarded  by  many  as  a  form 
of  remittent  fever  (Johnston,  Makti>-,  Uill). 

^Tien  are  milteut  fevfr,  or  other  paludal  or  littoral  fever,  has, 
under  certain  concurrent  circumstances  of  weather,  season,  and 
physical  peculiarities,  made  its  appearance  in  any  locality,  it  neces- 
sarily attacks  all  those  who  are  by  constitution,  habit,  and  age, 
HUBcepfihle  and  prediapoaod;  and  the  majoritj-  of  these,  especially 
if  enibebk'd  by  previous  dynamic  or  organic  disease,  it  destroys. 
The  population,  therefore,  which  outlives  such  an  epidemic  visita- 
tion are  no  longer  e(|uaily  susceptible,  and  are  greatly  less  likely  to 
be  attacked  the  ensuing  season,  unless  it  ia  more  febriferous  than 
the  past,  which,  though  sometimes,  is  not  generally  the  case.  The 
effect  of  this,  therefore,  is,  that  while  the  endemial  disease  continues 
for  a  season  to  attack  and  destroy  its  (/rdmury  annual  proportion  of 
the  population,  it  does  not  for  several  years  attack  the  extraordiuary 
proportion,  because  that  proportion  is  not  yet  ready  for,  or  suscep- 
tible of,  its  attacks.  In  the  course  of  a  few  seasons,  however,  dur- 
ing which  the  young  have  grown  up  and  become  adult,  tlie  adult 
have  become  careless,  and  perhaps  irregular  and  incautious  hy  long 
immunity,  and  their  constitutions  have  become  leas  able  to  resist 
deleterious  or  morbiiic  impressions,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  place  has  become  generally  aiigniented  by  the  arrival  of  per- 
sons from  various  other  countries;  a  considerable  number  of  sus- 
ceptible persons  JB  gradually  accumulated;  and  at  the  end  of  five 
or  six  years  a  place  of  26,000  or  30,000  inhabitants  becomes  aug- 
mented perhaps  by  an  additional  fifth,  or  even  by  a  third.  The 
mujoritj',  or  the  totality  of  these  persons,  are  all  more  or  less  pre- 
disposed and  susceptible;  a  season  of  excessive  drought  ensues,  in 
which  solar  desiccation  and  little  wind  form  conspicuous  charac- 
ters; fever  appears,  and  spreads  at  first  slowly  and  gi'adually,  but 
afterwards,  springing  up  in  many  points,  rapidly  coalesces;  and  in 
a  short  time  is  so  general  and  fatal  that  it  assumes  an  epidemic 
character.  The  usual  mortality  in  the  meantime  takes  place;  all 
the  susceptible  aud  predisposed  subjects  pass  through  the  disease 
or  are  cut  off;  and  the  population  of  the  place  is  once  more  re- 
duced to  its  state  of  epidemic  insusceptibility  and  endemic  or  or- 
dinary liability.  Tliis  is  the  usual  course  of  epidemics  of  paludal 
or  littoral  fevers  in  ail  countries  within  the  tropics,  and,  indeed, 
within  the  45th  degree  of  north  aud  south  latitude  (Craiqie). 

A  question  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  malaria  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  speculation.  It  relates  to  the  varieties  of  the 
malarious  poison.     Is  the  poison  which  gives  rise  to  a  quotidian  ague 
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different  from  that  which  produces  a  tertian  ;  and  is  this,  in  itaturu, 
different  from  that  which  produces  a  remittent  fever  ;  aud  this,  again, 
different  from  that  wlui:h  gives  rise  to  the  maiariuus  form  of  yellow 
fecer?  Our  knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  and  extensive 
to  ecttio  these  points.  But  when  we  see  a  large  body  of  men  jdaced 
under  the  same  ciroumstancea  as  to  food,  drink,  and  clothing,  and 
labor,  and  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  diswiae,  in  the  same  way 
and  in  the  same  place,  some  of  whom  are  seized  with  q^iolidian  ague, 
others  with  tertinn,  and  others  with  remittait  fever,  the  presumption 
is  tliat  the  same  cause  has  produced  different  diseases,  according  to 
its  intensity,  the  conBlitution  of  the  indiv'idual,  and  the  predisposing 
causes  to  which  he  may  be  subjected.  Other  facta  also  favor  this 
presumption — namely,  remillent  fevers  are  known  to  pass  into  ifuo- 
tidian  agues;  and  these  again  into  tertian  affiles. 


IMTERMITTENT  PALDDAL  FKTEB,  ob  AGUE— FbStu  InlermMent. 

Definition. — Febrile  phenomena  occurrivg  in  paroxysms,  and  obscrmng 
a  certain  regtdar  succession,  eharnclerized  liy  imnulnral  coolness,  vnnatti- 
ral  kt^tit,  and  unnatural  cutaneotia  discharge,  which  prove  a  temporary 
crisis,  and  usher  in  a  remission.  These  phenomena  are  deccbped  in  an 
uninterrupted  series  or  succession,  more  or  less  regular,  rckich  pass  into 
each  other  by  insensible,  steps. 

8f  mptomH, — The  disease  may  be  sudden  in  ita  attack,  and  without 
previous  illness  ;  but  more  connnonly  it  is  preceded  by  general  in- 
disposition, headache,  wearineea,  pain  in  the  limbs,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  white  tongue  and  frequent  pulse,  liigh-colored  urine  and 
dark-colored  discharge  from  the  bowels.  These  prodromes  are  ac- 
companied with  well-marked  exucerhations  and  remissions  of  fever, 
displaying  a  periodic  tendency.  After  this  feverish  state  has  lasted 
from  four  days  to  a  fortnight,  the  patient  is  seized  with  severe  rigor, 
and  the  ague  is  manifested.  The  phenomena  of  an  attack  or  "fit 
of  the  ague"  are  the  following : 

The  paroxysm,  like  the  disease,  may  be  of  sudden  invasion,  and 
the  patient  may  be  in  good  health  up  to  the  time  of  attack;  or  it 
may  be  preceded  liy  languor,  debility,  frequent  yawnings,  and 
great  unwillingness  to  make  the  least  exertion.  In  whichever 
way  the  cold  stage  begins,  the  patient  experiences  first  a  sensation 
of  coldness  of  tlie  extremities,  then  of  the  back,  and  lastly  of  the 
whole  body;  at  the  same  time  the  nails  turn  blue,  and  the  features 
shrink,  becoming  pale  and  sharp.  If  the  case  be  severe,  the  whole 
body  shrivels  np,  turns  purple,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  assumes 
tliat  rough  condition  popularly  named  "goose-skinned."  The 
coldness  increasing,  the  motor  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are  affected, 
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and  the  teeth  begin  to  chatter;  and  this  tremor  extends  to  every 
muscle,  till  the  whole  body  shakes  with  rigor.  Cough,  dyspucea, 
and  oppression  of  the  pra-cordiu  now  occur,  with  apaint'ul  sensation 
roimd  the  tcniplea  and  down  the  back.  Tbe  patient  often  sutfera 
from  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  tlie  latter  symptom  ia  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  hot  stage.  [The  chill  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
amount  to  only  a  feeling  of  chilliness  along  the  spine,  or  over  the 
extremitiea,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  single  limb.  The  cold  stage 
maybe  manifested  niiirely  by  severe  pain  in  the  snpra-orbitar  nerve 
or  there  may  be  simply  a  drowsiness  with  e.xcessivc  yawning  or  a 
lethargic  state,  preceded  or  accompanied  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Dr.  Flint  liua  known  a  state  of  intense  nervousness  take  the  place 
of  the  cold  stage.] 

When  tlie  cold  stage  has  lasted  a  period  varying  perhaps  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  a  half,  a  reaction  takes  place,  accom- 
panied by  partial  warmth,  or  flushings.  These  extend,  and  at 
length  the  whole  body  acfiuires  a  heat  greater  than  natural,  or 
from  105°  to  107".  As  the  heat  returns,  so  also  does  tbe  color, 
and  tbe  body,  especially  the  face,  becomes  preternaturally  swollen 
and  red.  The  liot  stage  being  formed,  the  heart  and  arteries  beat 
with  unuanal  violence,  and  hcadEiche,  with  a  frequent  full  pulse, 
and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  continued  fever,  are  present. 
The  mean  duration  of  this  stage  is  from  three  to  eight  hours. 
At  its  close  a  gentle  moisture  breaks  out,  first  on  the  forehead, 
and  thenee  extends  till  the  patient  lies  in  a  general  sweat,  some- 
times so  profuse  as  to  soak  the  bed  and  linen  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  been  dipped  in  water.  After  the  sweat  has  continued  to 
flow  for  some  time  the  fever  gradually  abates,  a  st.ito  of  ajijTexia 
ensues,  the  paroxysm  ia  terminated,  and  (a  sense  of  exhaustion  ex- 
cepted) the  patient  feels  restored  to  health.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  continues  pale,  debilitated,  and  incapable  of  all  exertion,  till,  on 
the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  sjTuptonis  just  described  are 
repeated. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  attack  the  pulse  is  slow  and  feeble, 
bm  as  the  sense  of  coldness  increases  it  becomes  small,  vapid,  and 
irregular.  "When  the  hot  stage  forms,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and 
Btrong,  and  on  tlic  sweat  breaking  out  it  again  becomes  soft,  leas 
rapid,  and  at  length  natural. 

The  tongue,  in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  is  clean  in  the  cold 
Btage,  white  in  the  hot  stage,  and  again  cleans  after  the  sweat  baa 
flowed.  In  aovere  cases  the  tongue  is  white  during  all  the  stages, 
and  also  during  the  apyrexia,  while  in  the  worst  cases  the  tongue 
irt  brown  in  all  the  stages.  Excepting  some  unusual  instjinces, 
attended  throughout  with  diarrhcea,  the  patient  seldom  passes  a 
stool  till  towards  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  when  it  is  generally 
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&  loose  oue.  It  frequently  also  liappens  during  the  cold  stage  that 
tumors  subside,  or  ulcers  dry  up,  but  the  tumor  generally  reap- 
pears, and  the  ulcers  discharge  as  soon  as  the  sweating  stage  is 
tunned. 

The  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  of  wliatever  description,  is 
convention  111  !y  considered  to  terminate  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
duration,  however,  varies  in  different  types.  These  types  have 
been  named — ijuofiilmi,  lerlltm,  and  qiiar/nn.  Dr.  Brown  conceives 
the  mean  length  of  a  quotidian  to  be  sixteen  hours,  that  of  a  tertian 
ten  hours,  and  that  of  a  tpwrlan  six  hours. 

The  febrile  paroxysm,  or  fit  of  intermittent  fever,  has  three 
stages:  a  cold  stage,  a  hot  stage,  and  a  sweating  stage.  These 
three  stages  are  not  necessarily  of  an  equal  duration,  but  vary 
greatly  in  tlitt'erent  cases.  The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  is  from 
a  few  minutes  to  five  or  six  hoars,  and  in  general,  if  the  case  be 
severe,  the  shorter  the  cold  stage  the  longer  the  hot  stage.  The 
hot  stage  may  lust  from  half  an  hour  to  any  period  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  sweating  stage  is  generally  shorter  than 
either  of  tlie  former,  and  sometimes  does  not  exist  at  all.  The 
rule,  however,  is,  that  the  quotidhm.  has  the  shortest  cold  stage  and 
the  longest  hot  stage;  the  tirlian  a  longer  eold  stage  and  a  shorter 
hot  stage  than  the  quotidian;  while  the  qiuirtan  has  the  longest  cold 
stage  and  the  shortest  hot  stage  of  all  the  varieties. 

The  varieties  of  intermittent  fever  arc  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  iuten'al  of  time  which  elapses  between  each  paroxysm. 
For  instance,  when  the  paroxysm  returns  every  twenty-fonr  hours 
it  is  termed  quotidian,  when  evory  forty-ciglit  hours  a  t^^rti/m,  and 
when  every  seventy-two  hours  a  qiiarUin;  and  these  primary  types 
have  been  extended  by  early  writers  to  every  period  comprised 
williin  a  mensual  or  bimensual  period. 

[Varieties  in  the  types  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  a-nlicijmting 
quotidian  is  where  the  paroxysm,  instead  of  recurring  at  the  usual 
time,  seta  in  two  hours  before  the  usual  time.  The  counterpart  is 
the  rtlarding  quotidian,  the  paroxysms  being  put  off  for  two  hours 
(FonoYcK).  in  the  double  quotidian  there  are  two  daily  paroxysms. 
The  doubk.  lirlian  is  where  there  ore  two  paroxysms  and  two  inter- 
missions in  the  forty-eight  hours — the  ahernate  paroxysms  being 
similar,  while  those  immediately  following  one  another  are  not  so. 
In  the  triple  tertian  there  are  two  paroxysms  on  the  odd,  and  one  on 
tlie  succeeding  days.  The  tme  paroxysm  in  the  dunt/le  quartan  takes 
place  on  one  day,  a  slighter  one  on  the  second,  while  the  third  is  a 
day  of  intermission,  aTid  there  ia  another  paroxysm  on  the  fourtli 
day  resembling  that  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  in  succession.  In  the 
tripli:  quartan  there  is  a  daily  paroxysm,  but  it  varies  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  days, — the  paroxysms  hajipening  on  the  first  and 
fourth,  on  the  second  and  fifth,  ou  the  third  and  sixth,  and  so  on  sue- 
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^If«ve1y,  heing  respectively  similar.  In  the  duplicated  qutartan  two 
^ftoxy^ms  occur  on  the  first  diiy,  while  there  is  an  intermiaaioii 
during  the  second  and  tliird. 

A  severe  ami  dangerous  variety  of  intermittent  fever  is  the  con- 
'  gfsdve,  pernwioTis,  or  malifpmnt  intermittent,  more  frequently  met 
with  ill  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  occasionally  in  those 
parts  of  the  Northern  States  where  paludal   fevers  arc  endemic. 
Duringthe  first  two  years  of  the  late  war,  there  were  reported  in  onr 
armies  6081  eases  of  congestive  fever,  and  1381  deaths,  whilst  in 
156,726  cases  of  all  other  varieties  of  intermittent  fever  there  were 
only  407  deaths.     There  are  two  forms,  the  comatose  and  algid.     In 
the  comatose  the  head-symptoms  may  vary  from  lethargy  to  deep 
coma;  the  pulse  is  large,  soft,  and  generally  slow;  the  respiration 
I  is  laborious,  noisy,  and  infrequent ;  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  un- 
; conscious,  and  cannot  be  roused;   the  limbs  seem  paralyzed;  the 
"jaws  are  locked ;  deglutition  ia  difficult;  thcre-are,  sometimes,  epi- 
leptiform spasms,  or  active  delirium.    After  the  continuance  of  these 
symptoms  for  a  variable  time,  sweating  comes  on,  and  there  is 
gradual  awakening,  with  an  astonished  look,  and  the  Eenses  are 
regained  one  by  one.     The  al(pd  variety  is  marked  by  an  icy  cold- 
ness of  the  surface,  like  marble  or  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera. 
The  extremities,  face,  and  trunk,  become  cold  in  succession,  the 
ekin  of  the  abdomen  remaining  warm  longest;  the  tongue  is  pale, 
-Bhrunken,  and  cold;  the  breath  is  chilled,  and  the  Hpa  livid.    The 
faction  of  the  heart  ia  feeble,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  almost 
extinct.     The  respiration  is  quickened,  broken,  and  embarrassed. 
The  mind  is  often   undiaturhed,  and  a  sensation  of  repose  is  felt. 
The  eyes  are  hollow,  glassy,  and  surrounded  with  a  bluish  circle; 
the  face  ia  pinched,  and  all  expression  gone.     If  death  does  not 
happen  in  the  fit,  tlie  pulse  ia  slowly  developed,  and  the  heat  of  tha 
surface  gradually  comes  hack,  bcgiuning  at  the  abdomen  and  ex- 
tending to  the  extremities. 

The  cotiijculire  variety  of  iutermiftent  fever  is  very  insidious,  and 
may  come  on  in  the  second  or  third  paroxysm  of  a  quotidian,  or 
tertian,  or  it  may  be  initial,  though  generally  preceded  by  prodro- 
mic  phenomena,  as  drowsiness,  headache,  languor,  and  gastric  de- 
rangement. The  accession  of  the  algid  form  is  sometimes  sudden, 
the  patient  becoming  rapidly  cold,  lying  down,  and  dvnng  in  a  few 
hours.  If  there  should  be  more  than  one  fit,  each  succeeding  one 
ia  more  severe.  The  patient  may  die  in  from  two  to  twelve  hours.] 
Of  these  primary  tj-pes  it  is  believed  that  iu  Europe  the  Itrtiin 
is  by  far  the  most  common  tj-|je,  then  the  quartan,  and  lastly  the 
quotidian  ("Watson,  Copland,  Christisos).  But  this  law  is  by  no 
means  general :  for  M,  Maillot  treated  2354  casea  of  intermittent 
fever  occurriug  iu  the  French  army  in  occupation  of  a  portion  of 
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the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  he  found  of  that  niiniher  1582 
were  qitolidimi,  730  k-rlian,  and  26  quartan.  In  the  Peninsular  war 
the  quotidian  wiis  likewise  the  prevailing  tj-pe,  and  at  one  time  tlicy 
were  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  1  of  any  other  type.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  tertian  aiid  the  quarttni  are  only  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
whole  number  of  intermitteiits  treated,  the  rest  being  qunlicliuits.  At 
Prome,  in  Burniidi,  298  caries  from  the  2d  Bengal  European  Regi- 
TDCnt  were  admitted  into  hospital  for  intermittent  fever  iu  1853,  of 
which  249,  or  83.5  per  eent.,  were  quotidian,  and  49,  or  1.6  per  cent., 
were  terlion  (Mubchison).  The  reaulta  given  concerning  the  Madras 
Medical  Service  are  very  similar  (Waring). 

[It  wnnld  appear  from  the  official  reports,  that  of  the  several 
forms  of  intermittent  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  during  the  first  t:wo  years  of  the  late  war,  that  the 
quotidian  was  somewhat  the  moat  frequent  form,  and  next  the 
tertian;  the  quartan  was  rare,  and  the  congestive  rarer.  Of  262,807 
cases  reported,  137,038  were  quotidian,  106,803  tertian,  12,885  quar- 
tan, and  6081  congestive.*] 

Most  authors  who  have  written  on  intermittent  fever  have  stated 
that  the  accession  of  the  quotidian  paroxysm  occurs  early  in  tlie 
morning,  that  of  the  tertian  about  noon,  and  that  of  the  quarinn  in 
the  afternoon,  between  three  and  five  o'clock.  But  to  this  law  there 
are  many  exceptions.  According  to  Maillot,  of  1582  quotidians,  1089 
occurred  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  493  from  midday  to  mid- 
night. This  result  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Murehison's  observations 
atProme,  in  Burmah.  In  86  out  of  113  cases — i.  e.,in  76  per  cent. — 
the  paroxysm  commenced  between  midnight  and  noon  ;  and  in  27 
cases,  or  24  per  cent.,  between  noon  and  midnight.  The  most  fre- 
quent hours  of  attack  were  9,  10,  11,  a.m.;  and  in  65  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  Ibe  paroxysms  commenced  between  8  a.m.  and  noon. 

Of  730  tertians,  550  occurred  from  midnight  to  uiidduy,  and  180 
from  midday  to  midnight;  out  of  26  quartans,  13  were  seized  from 
midday  to  midnight,  and  13  from  midnight  to  midday.  As  tlie 
most  general  conclusion,  the  paroxysm  returned  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  quotidian  cases  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  in  the  tertian 
from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Temperatare  in  Cases  of  Int«nnitteiit  Fever  — The  paroxysm  of 
fever,  notwithstanding  the  subjective  sensation  of  chilliness,  is  in- 
variably indicated  by  a  decided,  sudden,  and  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  accession  of febn'cula;  but 
while  the  latter  requires  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  rise  of  temperature  to  the  end  of 
the  defervescence,  iu  perfectly  normal  cases  of  intcrmittait  fever  there 

[■  (Srculnr  No.  6,  Burgeon-General'*  Office,  Wu  Oepiu-tm«nt,  186Q.] 
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is  a  wLole  day  free  of  fever  between  every  two  days  of  the  parox- 
yaiii.  All  the  typi;s  of  the  fever  present  thin  charaeterifltie  peculi- 
arity of  a  Budilen  and  speedy  riee  of  temperature  to  a  liigh  degree 
(mostly  up  to  105°  or  106.8°  Fahr.);  and  of  an  equally  rapid  and 
complete  defervescence,  till  the  period  of  another  fever  paroxysm 
cornea  about.  This  comportment  as  to  temperature  secures  correct- 
ness of  diagnosis  in  coses  which  may  be  obscure  or  ambiguous. 
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The  following  diagrams  represent  the  variations  of  temperature 
in  each  of  the  three  types  of  the  fever : 


£1.)  TTPIC4L  RANQE  OF  TKMrERATURE  IN  A  CASE  OF  nSTERMITTENT  FEVER 
OF  QUOTIDIAN  TYPE.  TUE  RECORDS  INDICATE  THE  HIGUEST  AND  LOW- 
EST  TEMPBRATDRE6  DAILY  (Wnnderlieh). 
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In  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  much  may  be  learned  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  excretions  to  temperature,  anil  especially  those 
of  the  urine,  by  obBorving  the  changes  of  temperature  in  very  short 
spaces  of  time:  for  exiiniple,  every  fifteen,  or  even  every  five  minutes 
(MiCHABL,  JoSES,  Rinijer).  Tlie  rifle  of  temperature  is  found  to 
begin  with,  or  even  to  precede,  the  Bcnnation  of  chilliness.  It  takes 
place  at  first  slowly;  and  gradually,  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
period  of  chilliness,  the  rise  becomes  greatly  accelerated,  lasts 
through  the  period  of  the  sensation  of  great  heat,  and  may  even 
extend  into  the  sweating  stage.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sweating  stage,  small  vaoJllatious  occur,  and  continue  for  a  short 
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time;  and  when  the  awcnting  has  fairly  set  in,  the  deci'ease  of  tem- 
perature bpgiiiB,  and  progroasts  steadily,  without  any  temporary 
rise,  and  with  great  regularity,  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .2°  Fahr. 


(3.)  TYPICAL  RANOB  07  TEMPKRATDRB  lit  A  CABE  OP  ISTEBMITTENT  FEVER 
OF  THE  QUARTAN  TYPE.  THE  RECORDS  INDICATE  THE  BKiUBST  AND 
LOWEST  TKMPEKATUREB  BACH  DAY  iWuDderlioh,} 
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(or  more)  every  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  till  it  has  arrived,  after 
several  hours,  at  the  normal  heat. 

Condition  of  the  TFrine. — The  oliBervationa  made  on  the  condition 
of  the  urine  are  divisible  into  two  series,  as  arranged  by  Dr.  ParkeB 
(1.  c,  p.  235).  (1.)  The  condition  of  the  urine  during  the  fit,  aa 
compared  with  the  urine  of  a  non-febrile  period.  (2.)  The  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  during  a  fever  day,  as  com- 
pared with  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  of  a  non-fever  day. 

During  the  fit  and  the  apyrectic  period  the  wat^r  of  the  urine 
is  increased  in  amount  during  the  cold  and  hot  stages;  it  is  most 
abundant  at  the  termination  of  the  cold  or  commencement  of  the 
hot  stage.  It  decreases  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  stage 
eiowly,  iiiid  rapidly  during  the  sweating  stage.  The  amount  of  in- 
crease is  variable,  and  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
drank,  and  nmy  be  great  when  this  is  small  (Rinoer).  The  amount 
of  urea  excreted  by  a  person  with  ague,  not  actually  euflcring  from 
a  fit,  is  lens  than  in  health;  but  directly  the  fit  commences — that 
is,  at  the  very  first  moment  of  elevation  of  temperature — or  even 
for  some  time  before  this,  the  urea  suddenly  increases — an  increase 
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which  litst^  during  the  cold  and  hot  stages,  and  then  sinks,  some- 
times graduiilly,  sometimes  siidJenly,  through  the  sweating  stage, 
or  into  the  conimencenieut  of  the  iutermisBion,  It  then  fullf  helow 
the  healthy  average.  The  ariioiint  of  increase  is  very  variable,  and 
the  type  of  the  fever  has  uo  infloenee  upon  it;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  very  close  eouueetion  between  the  temperature  anri  the  amount 
of  urea.  The  nniount  corresponding  to  a  degree  of  Fuhrenlieitwaa 
greater  at  u  high  than  a  low  temperature  ;  aud  in  the  tit  of  each 
day  Ihe  sume  amount  was  exereted  for  each  degree  of  temperature 
(^Med.-Chir.  IVans,,  1859),  Tiiia  increase  in  the  urea  must  be  re- 
garded, in  some  measure  at  leat^t,  as  an  indication  of  increased 
metamorphosis;  and  the  close  relation  to  the  febrile  heat  certainly 
implies  that  it  ownw  only  this  source,  and  is  not  caused  by  elimiua- 
tiou  following  previous  retention  (Parkeb). 

The  uric  acid  is  greatly  increased  during  th6  fit;  and  after  the 
fit  there  are  ofteu  deposits  of  urates,  either  spontaneously  or  on  Ihe 
addition  of  a  drop  of  acid,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  incrense 
in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  continues  for  some  time  after  the  par- 
oxysm ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  splccu  in  couuectiou  with  this 
great  increase  of  uric  acid  is  probably  not  fortuitous  (Ranke).  The 
influence  of  ((uinine  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in 
health  in  of  interest  in  connection  with  its  eft'ect  upon  malaria,  and 
with  the  condition  of  tlie  spleen  in  malarious  fever  (Kaske,  Bosse). 
The  chloride  of  soduini  is  increased  during  the  cold  and  hot  stages 
to  a  great  degree  (Tracse,  Rikoer}, — to  five  times  the  normal 
amount ;  and  phosphoric  acid  is  diminished  to  one-eiijhih  (Nicholson). 

The  results  are  contradictory  regarding  the  urine  of  a  fever  day, 
compared  with  the  urine  of  a  fever-free  day.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained to  some  extent  by  the  relative  duration  of  the  fit,  compared 
with  the  fever-free  period;  and  great  differences  may  arise  from 
the  eompamtive  length  of  the  apyrectic  period  on  the  fever  days  ; 
also  from  the  severity  or  the  reverse  of  the  fit,  and  from  the  amount 
of  food  and  drink  able  to  betaken.  "With  respect  to  abnormal  con- 
stituents, albumen  is  found  during  the  fit  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases.  Blood  in  some  quantity,  and  renal  cylinders,  are  seeo 
about  as  frequently  as  albumen;  and  occasionally  chronic  Bright'a 
disease  is  a  consequence  of  ague  (Parkes,  I.  c). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  agues  varies  in  a  great  degree  with 
the  complications  of  the  disea.se  ;  such  as  with  the  splenic  and  lie- 
patic  congestions,  and  the  inflammatory  affections  of  these  and 
other  organs,  which  are  apt  to  be  established  during  the  existence 
of  an  intermittent  fever.  During  each  paroxysm,  and  subsequent 
to  it,  the  condition  of  the  two  important  organs  referred  to  ought 
to  be  carefully  observed  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  also,  whether 
any  symptoms  exist  of  congestion  or  actual  exudation  into  the  cranial 
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or  abdominal  orgiins,  "Wlien  tlio  type  of  tlic  fever  is  mali^ant,  or 
of  a  severe  anti  complex  kind,  or  when  the  complications  are  locally 
eevere,  it  ia  ditficiilt  to  cure  an  ague,  which  otherwise  is  a  very 
maiiiigeahic  disease.  During  the  cold  stage,  especially  if  it  is  of 
long  duration,  the  liver,  and  eapecially  the  spleen,  become  turgid, 
the  symptoms  of  which  generally  disappear  with  the  sweating  stage 
of  (he  fever.  It  is  when  the  endemic  influences  are  severe,  orwheu 
the  attacks  are  prolonged  over  months  and  years,  that  thcee  organs 
begin  to  siifi'er  permanently  from  organic  disease. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cure  of  intermittent  ft-ver  if  the  suf- 
ferer ia  permitted  to  remain  within  the  sphere  of  malaria!  influ- 
ences, or  even  in  those  geographical  latitudes  which  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  malarial.  It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  none  can 
become  acclimated  so  as  to  withstand  the  influence  of  malana. 
When  organic  complications  exist,  they  must,  if  possible,  be  reme- 
died, beeauac  they  maintain  the  morbid  sensibility duringthe inter- 
mission, and  prevent  the  euro  of  the  ague. 

In  the  warmer  latitudes  the  following  account  of  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  fever  is  that  laid  down  hy  Sir  Ranald  Martin. 
During  the  cold  stage  of  the  fever,  while  emetics  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated, they  arc  not  in  repute.  Warm  drinks,  ammonia,  ether 
[chloroform  (Merrill,  E.  McClellan)],  camphor,  and  other  dif- 
fusible stimuli,  with  the  application  of  external  warmth,  seem  t6 
be  preferred  by  most  practitioners.  During  the  hot  stage,  a  full 
dose  of  calomel,  with  James's  powder,  should  be  given  at  once, 
and  in  three  hours  this  should  be  followed  by  a  bi-isk  cathartic, 
diluent  drinks  being  freely  used  meanwhile,  along  with  some  cool- 
ing diuretic.  The  tarturized  antimony,  with  nitrate  of  potash,  ia 
recommended,  as  it  answers  the  double  purpose  of  exciting  to 
action  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  intermission  being  completely  established,  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  ia  to  be  admiuiatered.  Tbe  influence  of  this  medi- 
cine on  a  person  in  health,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Ratike,  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  tbe  urine  {Med.  Tlnus,  May  30, 
1857),  an  observation  which  has  been  receutly  confirmed  by  Bosse, 
of  Dorpat,  and  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  its  influence  upon  the 
spleen.  It  is  to  be  given  at  intervals  of  three  hours  during  the 
day,  the  patient  being  kept  in  bed,  and  supplied  with  farinaceous 
food  only.  In  the  simple  cases,  when  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
malaria]  influence,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  mercurials  more 
than  once  or  twice,  hut  active  purgatives  are  always  beneficial  in 
relieving  tbe  full  and  congested  state  of  the  abdomen  generally, 
during  the  continuance  of  intermittent  fever.  There  are  cases  of 
intermittent  fever,  however,  eoniplicated  with  hepatic  aud  other 
engorgements,  and  which  continue  to  recur  despite  of  all  means, 
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until  a  few  doses  of  t-alomel,  followed  by  purgatives,  are  adminis- 
tered; then  the  quinine,  which  before  failed,  will  speedily  cure  the 
diseaee.  The  compound  jiilap  powder,  combined  with  calomel,  is 
found  very  beneficial  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  that  certaiii 
morbid  conditions  both  of  liver  and  spleen  maj'  produce  and  maiu- 
tain  the  tendency  to  recurrences  of  ague.  Ramazini  relates  the 
case  of  a  patient  harrasaed  liyan  obstinate  ague,  and  who  was  cured 
by  mercurial  frictions  administered  for  wj^thilif.  The  influence  of 
splenic  disease  in  keeping  up  the  morbid  train  of  actions  of  the 
original  fever,  and  in  producing  relapses,  has  been  recorded  by  M. 
Piorry.  In  more  than  500  casea  of  ague  in  which  he  observed  the 
state  of  the  spleen,  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusions, — namely, 
that  the  organ  is  invarialily  enlarged  during  the  progress  of  the 
fever,  and  that  by  the  use  of  quinine  the  spleen  diminishes  in  aizej 
that  its  reduction  in  size  bears  some  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
quinine  taken  ;  that  the  eft'ect  it  produces  upon  the  fever  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  of  the  spleen;  that  the  disease  is  cured 
simultaneously  with  the  subsidence  of  the  splenic  enlargement; 
and  that  the  fever  is  apt  to  recur  so  long  as  the  spleen  exceeds  its 
Dormal  size. 

When  the  fever  is  severe,  accompanied  with  prascordial  oppres- 
sion, pain,  fulness  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  or  both,  or  where  there  is 
severe  headache,  or  headache  with  giddiness,  or  au  oppressive  ful- 
ness of  the  chi^st,  a  general  or  a  local  bloodletting,  or  both  com- 
bined, is  imperatively  demanded,  as  a  means  of  promoting  cure 
and  preventing  future  evils.  The  antiperiodic  power  of  bark,  qui- 
nine, or  arsenic,  then  becomes  more  easily  developed.  According 
to  Dr.  Copland,  such  depletion  Ja  almost  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  the  administration  of  quinine  or  bark,  especiuHy  in  the 
complicated  and  congestive  forms  of  the  disease.  Without  such 
depletion  the  medicine  will  either  not  be  retained,  or,  if  retained, 
it  will  convert  congestions  or  slight  forms  of  inflammatory  irrita- 
tioif  into  active  inflammation  or  serious  structural  changes.  It  is 
chiefly  to  a  neglect  of  snch  a  mode  of  practice  that  unfavorable 
consequences  have  so  often  followed  the  use  of  bark,  quinine,  or 
arsenic;  for  their  influence  is  at  first  to  interrupt  secretion,  or  to 
over-excite,  and  subsequently  to  inflame  organs  already  loaded, 
obstructed,  and  congested.  But  if  blood  is  to  be  drawn  at  all,  it 
should  be  draivn  at  the  very  onset  of  the  hot  stage,  or  that  of  re- 
action ;  and  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  constitution,  the  age,  and 
the  habit  of  the  patient,  as  already  explained. 

Wlien,  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  assumes  a  low  adynamic  fonn, 
orwhen  the  patient  is  aniemic,  mercurials  must  be  carefully  avoided 
in  the  treatment  under  all  circumstances,  and  reliance  placed  on 
change  of  wr,  quinine,  and  clialybeates,  and  improved  diet.    With 
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regard  to  liver  comp!  leaf  ion  in  such  cases,  the  nitro-inuriatic  acid 
ia  to  be  uaed  internally,  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  three,  four,  or  five 
times  a  day,  and  externally  in  the  form  of  baths. 

With  regard  to  the  doses  of  quinine,  some  give  very  large  quan- 
tities, such  as  twenty  or  thirty  graius  before  the  expected  paroxysm 
(Maillot)  ;  others  begin  to  administer  the  quinine  on  the  subsiding 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  during  the  sweating  stage.  According  to  the 
experience  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin  (which  has  been  great  in  tropical 
climates),  the  most  rational  plan  is  to  give  the  quinine  eveiy  three 
or  four  hours  during  the  interval  of  freedom  from  fever,  and  in 
such  doses  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  demand.  It  is  to 
be  administered  in  solution,  dissolved  by  a  small  quantity  of  dilutt 
sulphuric  iieid.  He  also  recommends  antimony  to  be  conjoined 
with  the  quinine  in  plethoric  subjects  ;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  if  the 
patient  is  feeble,  irritable,  or  exhausted,  he  adds  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  to  the  anliperiodic.  When  arsenic  is  given  in 
large  doses,  and  its  use  prolonged,  it  permaneutlj  injures  the  cir- 
culating system  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  not  persevered  in 
for  more  than  eight  or  ten  days.  From  six  to  eight  drops  of  the 
solution  of  the  College  formula  maybe  given  every  three  hours 
during  the  interval  of  freedom  from  fever.  Dr.  Mnrchison's  expe- 
rience in  Burmah  goes  to  prove  that  the  practice  most  effectual  in 
at  once  cheeking  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  is  that  of  ad- 
ministering one  large  dose  of  quimne  durmg  the  third  or  sweatiiii/  stage. 
The  usual  dose  given  was  twenty  grains  in  a  draught,  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  quinine.  In  no  case  did  he 
observe  any  unpleasant  symptoms  from  the  physiological  action  of 
the  drug,  although  many  of  the  patients  complained  of  slight  buz- 
zing in  the  eara^ — -some  amount  of  which  is  deemed  necessary  by 
Dr.  Murehison  for  the  success  of  the  remedy ;  and  when  it  occurs, 
"  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  no  use  of  pushing  the  medicine  farther." 
Christison  also  recommends  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
quinine  for  the  cure  of  tropical  intermittent  fevers,  as  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Madras  army 
[M'ldraa  M<:J.  Reports,  1831 ;  Edin.  Med-,  and  Siirg.  Journal,  Jan. 
and  April,  1855);  and  Superintending  Surgeon  Corbyn  has  long 
been  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  giving  quinine  [In- 
dian Annals  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.,  1853).  Repeated  small  doses, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  recommended  in  this  country,  by  many 
eminent  physicians,  to  be  given  during  the  intermissions  (Home, 
Brown,  Barker,  Watson);  but  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Murehison  is 
80  clear  and  decided,  that  one  large  dose,  given  as  he  recommends, 
seems  more  efficacious  and  more  economical  than  repeated  small 
doses. 
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When  the  intermittent  fever  Laa  become  chronic,  or  when  there 
ia  organic  diReaso  of  the  liver  or  spleen  as  a  aocoodary  nflV'Ction, 
change  of  climate  becomes  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  should 
never  be  neglected.  Sir  Ranald  Martin's  personal  experience  does 
not  allow  uf  his  writing  in  favorable  terms  of  the  practice  of  bleed- 
ing ill  Ihe  colli  sUigr  of  tigue.  After  qnoling  many  eminent  authori- 
ties both  for  and  against  the  practice,  he  remarks,  "  that  in  Europe, 
at  least,  the  treatment  of  interDiittent  fevers  by  bloodletting  in  the 
cold  stage,  whilst  it  has  the  show  of  being  prompt  and  energetic, 
proves,  in  effect,  haphazard,  syntenilcHs,  o]icrose,  and  tedious  ;  and 
from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  East,  the  result  tliere 
has  noi  been  more  favorable."  The  rule  of  practice  laid  down  by 
Pringle  and  Oleghorn  has  received  Httlo  or  no  addition  in  more  re- 
cent times,  AVhere  general  bloodletting  is  had  reconrae  to  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  whether  simple  or  complicated,  it 
should,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  fevers,  be  performed  at  the  vorr 
outset  of  the  stage  of  reaclion. 

[In  simple  intermittent  fever,  particularly  when  there  is  evidence 
of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  ipecacuanha  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  should  be  administered  at  the 
outlet,  tVillowcd  by  a  warui  infusion  of  chamomile,  and  a  mild  non- 
mercurial  purgative.  Fifteen  to  twouty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  should  be  given,  in  sohition,  cither  in  a  single  dose,  or  in  two 
or  three  dones,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  accorditig  to  the 
type  and  urgency  of  the  case,  so  that  the  whole  amount  shall  have 
been  taken  two  hours  before  the  expected  paroxysm.  When,  from 
giiatric  irritability  or  other  causes,  quinia  cannot  betaken  by  the 
mouth  it  may  he  administered  in  an  enema,  or  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection ;  in  the  latter  case  with  tartaric,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  as 
less  locally  irritating.  Five  grains  of  quinia  should  be  ordered  daily, 
in  divided  doses,  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  particularly  if  the 
disease  has  lasted  any  time.  It  may  or  may  not  be  combined  with 
iron,  or  arsenic  Where  there  is  inlolerauce  of  quinia,  arsenious 
acid,  in  doses  of  from  one-twenticlh  to  one-thirtieth  of  u  grain,  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  will  be  found  quite  certain.  Lj  very  young 
children,  arsenic  is  especially  rtliable.  Numerous  eubstitutce  for 
quinia  have  beeu  proposed,  and  have  had  more  or  less  repute. 
Amongst  these  are  piperin,  tela  aranea'  (Robert  Jackson,  Condik), 
beeberin  (LooAN,  Watt,  Nicuolson),  ferrocyanuret  of  iron  (Stokkb, 
Flint),  chloride  of  sodium  (J.  C.  nuTciiissoN).  muriate  of  ammonia, 
nitric  acid  (E.  S.  BArLKV,  W.  A.  Hammond),  cornus  tlorida,  etc. 
Of  these  the  cornus  Honda  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  congc^lirc  variety  of  intermittent  fever  requires  prompt  and 
vigorous  treatment.  To  save  life  minutes  must  be  counted.  The 
chief  reliance  must  be  on  the  immediate  administration  of  large 
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doses  of  qmnia — twenty  grains,  repeated  every  half  hour,  or  hour, 
till  there  is  reaction.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  or  there  i» 
vomiting,  it  is  to  be  given  in  an  enema,  in  larger  doce.  Chloro- 
form alone,  or  with  sulphuric  ether  and  camplior  and  capsicum,  is 
a  nselijl  adjuvjlnt.  Sinapisms  should  be  applied  over  the  ehest, 
abdomen,  and  to  the  extremities,  or  along  the  spine ;  or  flannels 
Bleeped  in  hot  water  to  which  mustard  has  been  added,  and  well 
wrung;  or  friction  with  the  hands  or  woollen  cloth.  In  the 
comatose  form  dry  cups  may  be  applied  to  the  nucha,  and  along  the 
apine  But  the  sheet-anchor  is  qiiiuia  ;  it  is  the  only  antidote  to  the 
virulent  and  quickly-killing  poison.  Alter  the  paroxysm  is  over, 
if  there  are  no  symptoms  of  cinchonisra — and  there  usually  is  not — 
quinia  should  be  given  at  intervals,  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses,  and 
the  patient  carcfiUly  watrbed.  and  kept  in  bed,  until  the  period  of 
recurrence  Las  fnlly  passed.  If  about  the  time  of  the  expected  par- 
oxysm the  nails  should  become  blue  and  tlie  finger  tips  shrivelled, 
or  gaping  or  drowsiness  come  on,  active  means  must  be  at  once 
taken.  i 

Chronic  malarial  hxasmia  is  best  treated  by  a  combination  of  the 
chloride  of  iron,  quinine,  and  arsenic;  diuretics, mild  saline  cathar- 
tics, as  seidlitz  powders,  or  the  artificial  mineral  waters — Bitter, 
Kiasingen,  or  Pullna;  a  nourishing  mixed  diet,  including  milk, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  within  the  digestive  capacity  of  the 
stomach;  exercise,  short  of  fatigue  ;  and  change  of  climate.  Great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  skin  ;  frequent  tepid  baths  should 
be  taken,  or  the  surface  sponged  daily,  followed  by  gentle  and  long 
friction,  wilh  the  band,  over  the  whole  body.  In  some  cases  the 
moderate  use  of  packing^  or  tho  Turkish  bath,  will  be  useful.  If 
there  is  derangement  of  the  cliylopoiotie  viscera,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia alone,  or  combined  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  colcbicura, 
should  bo  given.  Under  no  circunistances  should  any  preparation 
of  mercury  be  permitted.  Where  there  is  much  depression  of  tho 
nervous  system,  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  hypophospliites,  are  of  great 
service.  In  the  treatment  of  malarial  toxteniia  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  keep  the  sluices  of  the  system — the  kidneys  and  intes- 
tinal canal — open,  unless  there  are  contraindications ;  and  this  is 
best  done  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  mild  saline  cathartics  before 
named.  There  is  great  alteration  of  the  blood  by  the  morbid  poi- 
son :  there  isan  excess  of  some  of  its  constituents,  and  adiminished 
quanti^'  of  others;  it  is  imperfect,  degenerate,  and  devitalized  ;  it« 
formative  power  is  weakened,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  ability  of 
the  building  and  excreting  viscera,  as  well  as  the  functional  force 
of  tlif  nerve-centres,  are  weakened.  It  must,  in  a  measure,  be  re- 
made; and  serous  elimination   through  the   renal   and  intestinal 
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organs  aid  this,  by  increasing  tke  power,  and  quickening  the  action 
of  tho  ronewiug  remedies. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  frequently  subsides  as  the 
toxic  aymptonid  abate,  and  the  general  improvement  of  health. 
The  special  treatment  is  by  bromide  of  potiissium,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  iodine  paint.  Professor  Maclean,  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  Netley,  speaks  highly  of  the  officinal  ointment  of  the 
biniodide  of  mercury.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  is  rubbed  in 
over  the  aft'ected  organ  with  a  spatula.  The  patient  is  then  directed 
to  sit  before  the  fire  until  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smarting.  About 
half  the  quantity  is  again  applied  over  the  tender  suiface.  Some 
blistering  follows,  which  is  to  be  dressed  simply.  The  process  is 
repeated  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Two  or  three  applications  suffice.  In  no  case,  he  states, 
has  it  been  inefficacious,  and  in  some  its  eticct  has  been  very  strik- 
ing, reducing  rapidly  the  enlarged  organ,  and  that,  too,  in  very  un- 
promising cases  {Stali^liciil,  Srinilari/,  atul  Medical  Jteports  {British) 
Army  Medical  DcjjartmcnC,  vol.  v,  18(35).] 

BEMITTENT  PALUDAL  YEYER—Fehru  RemltUm. 

Definition — Febrile  phenomena  rnitk  exacerbations  and  remissiom. 
Tkcfeier  is  chartickriied  by  great  intensily  of  headache,  (he  pain  darling 
with  a  sense  of  tension  across  I  fie  forehead.  The  sympioms  rise  and  fall 
in  daily  succeeding  paroxysms,  causing  a  stage  of  remission  and  a  stage  of 
exaeerli'ition. 

Symptoms. — There  are  so  many  grades  of  intensity  in  remittent 
fever  (vaiying  aa  it  does  from  a  severe  intermittent  to  malariouB 
yellow  fever),  and  so  many  different  modifications  are  impressed  on 
it,  from  the  great  variety  of  country  by  which  the  poison  is  gener- 
ated, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  generalize  the  phenomena, 

Tho  severer  forms  of  remittent  fever  may  be  preceded  by  certain 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  languor,  listlessness,  restlessness, 
or  chilliness;  or  there  may  be  a  want  of  appetite,  anxiety,  lassitude, 
pain  at  tlie  epigastrium,  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  headache; 
elow,  small,  and  irregular  pulsu;  coldness  of  tlie  skin,  and  chilli- 
ness for  one  or  several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
taick ;  these  are  symptoms  which  usher  in  a  short  cold  stage.  But 
in  other  cases  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  the  patient,  for  instance, 
immediately  after  a  hearty  dinner,  may  be  seized  most  unexpect- 
edly with  fuiutness,  vertigo,  nausea,  confusion  of  thought;  and 
these  almost  without  a  rigor,  or  a  very  short  one,  not  exceeding 
half  an  hour ;  a  hot  stage  follows,  usually  of  much  greater  intensity 
than  that  which  accompanies  the  worst  forms  of  intermittent  fever. 

This  hot  stage,  or  period  of  exacerbation,  generally  commencea 
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in  the  forenoon  of  tlie  day,  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  Bnbsiding 
towards  evening,  or  in  ihv  early  part  of  the  nifjht,  the  remi^flionB 
being  generally  mowt  ciniplete  early  in  the  morning.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  exacerbiitions  come  on  towards  evening,  and  last  all 
night,  the  remissione  being  then  most  complete  in  the  forenoon; 
while,  in  a  few  ca^es,  there  may  be  two  ex!icerhntinnfi  in  the  twenty- 
four  hotirs;  and  these  cases  are  generally  the  moat  severe.  The 
exacerbation  is  usually  marked  by  much  cerebral  afl'eetion,  as  severe 
headache,  a  painfully  acute  state  of  every  sense,  an  injected  state  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  great  action  of  the  carotid  arteries.  The  pulse, 
varying  from  PO  to  1:20,  is  generally  at  tirst  full,  but  is  Bomelimea 
from  the  first  small,  and  generally  soft  and  easily  compressible. 
The  tongue  is  dry,  with  a  white  and  sometimes  yellowish  fur,  and 
a  had  taste  in  the  mouth.  There  is  generally  unipienchable  thirst, 
parched  lips,  tenderness  at  ihe  epigastrium,  and  sonictimcs  pain, 
with  increased  dulness  on  percussion,  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
These  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied  by  delirium,  some- 
times of  a  violent  character.  When  giddiness  is  distressing,  and 
proceeds  to  delirium  at  an  early  period,  and  runs  high,  a  severe 
form  of  fever  may  be  expected.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  op- 
pressed with  great  drowsiness,  lethargy,  or  coma.  The  stomach 
also  is  often  the  seat  of  great  pain  and  uneasiness,  followed  by 
vomiting,  and  the  matters  vomited  are  either  colorless,  bilious,  or 
bloody.  The  duration  of  this  paroxysm  varies  considerably,  and 
when  the  disease  is  mild  it  may  terminate  in  six  or  seven  hours; 
hut  if  severe  it  may  last  tifteen,  twenty-tour,  thirty-six,  or  even 
forty-eight  hours;  and  Dr.  John  Hunter  once  saw  a  case  in  which 
there  was  no  remission  for  seventy-two  hours.  Inability  to  sleep 
is  almost  constant.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  of  high 
specific  gravity  (10:24  to  1030),  acid,  not  cougulable  hy  heat  (Mijicm- 
eos.)  Albumen  was  tested  for  by  Dr.  Murchison  in  nnnierous  in- 
stances, hut  never  detected;  and  according  to  Jones's  experience 
in  America,  it  is  very  rarely  present, — a  point  of  difference,  if  veri- 
fied, of  great  importance  as  a  distinction  between  severe  remittents 
and  sjiecitic  yellow  fever  (Parkes).  In  severe  remittent  fever  Jones 
found  the  urea  increased,  and  the  nric  acid  lessened  till  convales- 
cence, when  it  again  increased,  and  the  pigment  was  also  lessened 
(Parkes,  I.  c.,  p.  242).  The  fever,  however,  at  length  remits,  some- 
times with  sweating,  but  at  other  times  without  any  sensible  in- 
crease of  perspiration.  The  first  exacerbation  is  generally  the 
longest,  lasting,  in  some  ciLses,  for  twenty  or  twenty-eight  hours; 
but  generally  aiter  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  the  symptoms  remit. 

Tile  duration  of  the  remission  which  follows  is  as  various  as  that 

of  the  hot  stage.     Sometimes  it  does  not  last  longer  than  two  or 

three  hours;  more  commonly  it  extends  to  six,  eight,  ten,  ti&iii'vi., 
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thirty,  or  even  thirtj'-aix  lioure.  The  fever  then  retiirnis,  and  in 
some  oasef  assumes  a  qnotidtan  type,  and  has  an  exacerbation 
every  day,  and  perhaps  nearly  at  the  aame  time,  yet  more  i're- 
qiiently  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  times  either  of  its  accession  or 
remission. 

The  second  paroxysm  is  always  more  severe  than  the  first,  if  the 
progress  of  the  fever  has  not  heeu  cheeked  during  the  remission, 
and  usually  neither  any  cold  stage,  rigor,  nor  even  chilliness  pre- 
cedes it.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  run  mnch 
higher,  the  skin  is  hotter,  the  pulse  more  frerpient,  the  headache 
greater,  the  senses  more  confused,  and  the  delirium  or  coma,  when 
that  exists,  more  violent  in  degree  and  more  sudden  iu  its  accession. 
JJeliriuui,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  consciousness,  may  not  super- 
vene till  the  third  or  fourth  paroxysm ;  and  is  of  a  low  wandering 
character  in  the  asthenic  form  of  the  fever.  The  tongue  becomes 
dry,  hard,  and  brown,  or  ahnost  black;  the  teeth  covered  with 
brownish  scales;  and  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak.  These 
symptoms  sometimes  persevere  with  or  without  the  black  vomit, 
till  they  terminate  perhaps  in  coma  more  or  less  profound,  great 
prostration,  aubsuUus  teiidmum,  tetid  breath,  resembling  the  odor  of 
a  dead  body,  convulsions,  and  at  length  in  death.  The  severe 
forms  of  the  fever  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  yellowish 
hue  of  the  skin  and  white  of  the  eyes.  The  yellowness  ia  said  to 
be  less  where  there  is  a  copious  bilious  diarrhcea,  and  where  the 
urine  is  of  a  dark  yellow-brown  color.  "When  tlie  disease  does  not 
terminate  fatally,  amendment  is  generally  observed  after  the  fifth 
exacerbation,  which  may  subside  in  very  copious  perspiration,  with 
the  following  symptoms  of  progressive  amendment:  the  tongue 
begins  to  clean  and  grow  moist  at  the  edges,  the  sordes  disappear 
from  the  teeth,  the  thirst  diminishes,  and  the  appetite  gradually 
returns.  The  pulse  remains  slow  and  soft,  but  begins  to  acquire 
strength  ;  and  the  skin  eontiuues  cool  and  moist,  sleep  returns,  and 
the  strength  is  gradually  but  very  slowly  recovered.  Headache  may 
continue  for  some  days,  till  relieved  by  eptstaxis.  Young  and  ro- 
bust men,  particularly  recruits,  wlio  recently  arrive  iu  India  from 
Europe,  sutler  a  considerable  amount  of  vascular  excitement  with 
marked  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood,  either  to  the  head  or 
to  the  abdominal  viscera,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  lever.  In 
such  cases  tlie  pulse  is  at  first  full,  and  of  tolerable  strength,  tlie 
skin  burning,  and  the  delirium  raging  and  acute.  Again,  in  other 
men  more  advanced  in  years,  or  those  debilitated  by  long  service  in 
India,  by  previous  disease,  or  by  habits  of  intemperanee,  there  ia 
very  Uttle  vascular  excitement,  oven  during  the  exacerbations;  and 
the  pulae,  though  quick,  is  small  and  weak.  There  is  no  great  heat 
iu  such  euaes — there  ia  even  coldness  of  the  skin,  with  a  yellow 
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tinge,  often  severo  hiccough  and  vomiting,  with  great  prostration  of 
all  the  vital  powers.  In  such  cases  tlie  diief  indiciitionsi  of  the  exacer- 
bations are  increased  restleasness,  vomiting,  headache,  or  wiindeiing 
deliiium.  In  these  coses  the  vemiseions  are  not  well  marked,  even 
from  the  comniencemeut  of  the  attack  {Murchison,  1.  c), 

There  are  grejit  variotles  in  the  degree  of  severity  and  type  of 
this  tever,  more  efipecially  as  they  occur  iu  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  compared  with  those  which  occur  in  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Mediterranean  Islands— or  still  more  so  in  Africa  and 
the  East  and  West  Lidies;  and  accordingly  some  authors  (Craioik) 
distinguish  three  varieties, — e,  p.,  (1.)  The  autumnal  remittents 
of  temperate  countries,  as  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Ilungary.  (2.)  The  summer  and  autumn  remittents  of  warm 
countries,  as  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and 
islands  generally,  the  Levant,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
the  United  States.  (S.)  The  endemic  remittents  of  hot  and  tropi- 
cal climates,  as  in  the  south  of  Asia,  Centra!  and  Western  Africa, 
Equinoctial  America,  and  the  Wet^t  India  Islands,  Accordingly, 
remittent  fever  has  received  different  names  from  the  localities 
where  it  prevails.  Thus  we  have  the  gall  sichwss  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Walcheren  fever,  fever  of  the  Levant  (Irvine},  Mediter- 
ranean fever  (Burnett),  llungariaii  sickness,  -puka  fever  of  the  p^ast 
Indies,  jufiy^e  ferer,  hill  fei-cr  of  the  East  Indies,  biliona  remillenl  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean,  Bulam  fever,  Sierra  Leone 
fever,  fever  of  Fernando  Po  and  Bight  of  Benin,  African  fever, 
and  Bengal  fever.  Prevailing  on  the  borders  of  inland  lakes,  as 
in  America,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  fever,  (See  page  59  on 
such  nomenclature.) 

[Remittent  fever  is,  after  intermittent,  the  most  prevalent  type  of 
fever  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  regions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  their  summer  and  autumnal  epidemic,  and  unac- 
elimatcd  strangers  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  it  in  visiting 
those  sections.  From  its  annuul  presence,  and  severity  in  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  country,  its  study  is  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  American  physician.  It  begina  very  much  like  a  paroxysm  of 
intermittent  fever,  with  a  varying  period  of  lassitude,  yawning, 
and  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  particularly  the  calves  of 
the  legs  ;  an  indescribable  uneasiness  about  the  stomach  sometimes 
precedes  all  the  other  symptoms;  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  there 
is  a  hitter  taste  iu  the  mouth;  the  pulse  is  small,  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  labored,  with  increased  impulse,  and  intensity  of  the' 
sounds.  The  initial  chill  may  be  severe,  or  moderate,  or,  wliat  is 
more  frequent,  there  is  a  general  sensation  of  cold,  lasting  from, 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  there  is  great 
thirst,  with  nausea  and  vomiting  before  its  terminatlou,^%.TVA'^'i^- 
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liu'Iy  if  a  meal  has  been  recently  eaten.  The  hot  stage  eoniea  on, 
with  iiicreiise  of  the  throbbing  headache,  which  ie  usually  frontal, 
bnt  occasionally  occipital.  Violent  pain  in  the  hack  is  ot^en  com- 
phiineil  of.  In  some  casca  there  ia  waniiering;  delirium,  iiioet  fre- 
qnently  aeHOciatod  witli  a  drowsy  stupor,  shown  when  the  patient 
is  half  awake,  and  pasein^^  oft' when  he  is  quite  rouHcd,  The  pulse 
is  quick,  rising  in  the  first  paroxysm  to  120  or  125,  and  maybe 
small  or  fnll,  but  rarely  Lard;  tho  tongue  ia  coated  with  yellowish 
fnr.  and  dry,  though  it  may  remain  moist  and  almost  nafnral  in 
color;  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  sighing;  the  thii-st  is  ex- 
cessive; the  urine  scanty  and  muddy.  The  paroxysm  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  hours,  when  the  remiaaion  takes  place.  The  first  may 
be  decided,  and  last  several  hours.  In  the  snbsequent  exacerba- 
tions there  is  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  first 
paroxysm,  except  the  chill,  which  is  rarely  well  marked,  though 
slight  shivering,  or  a  sensation  of  coldness,  often  precedes  the 
second  or  third  exacerbations.  When  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the 
chill,  it  is  most  commonly  at  the  tertian  period  (Stewardso.v).  Dr. 
Boling  says:  "Where  the  fever  is  of  tho  double  tertian  type,  the 
first  and  third,  perhaps  the  fifth,  exacerbations  may  be  ushered  id 
by  (olerahly  distinct  agues,  while  the  second  and  fourth  may  be 
preceded  hut  by  the  very  slightest  sensation  of  coldness,  if  any. 
The  pulse  in  each  succeeding  paroxysm  becomes  more  frequent, 
and  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  fulness.  In  the  subsequent 
remissions  a  corresponding  increase  in  frequency  will  be  noticed; 
and  though  rehitivelj-  to  the  preceding  exacerbation  the  pnlse  shall 
have  fallen,  it  will  still  be  quicker  than  during  the  preceding  re- 
mission. In  the  second  exacerbation  the  moisture  about  the  tongiie 
ia  slight,  though  the  tongue  is  not  very  dry.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  it  is  a]it  to  become  dry,  at  least  on  the  dorsum,  the  edges  yet 
moist.  8till  later,  it  is  parched,  rough,  and  cracked.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding exacerbation  it  becomes  drier,  of  darker  color,  contracted. 
and  sharp-pointed,  with  intensely  red  edges  and  tip.  During 
the  remissions  the  dryness  and  other  morbid  characters  somewhat 
abate;  and  in  the  early  remissious  it  often  becomes  moist,  and 
otherwise  nearly  natural.  In  each  remiKsion  the  tongue  assumes  a 
more  natural  look;  but  in  each  succeeding  one  this  is  less  than 
in  the  immediiitely  preceding  one — so  that  in  any  given  remissiou, 
though  its  appearance  will  iiave  improved  from  its  state  during 
the  preceding  exacerbation,  it  will  be  worse  than  during  any  for- 
mer remission"  |Bolino).  The  salivary  secretion,  diminished  or 
even  suspended  during  the  exacerbations,  becomes  free  during  the 
remissions,  but  less  so  with  each  succeeding  one.  There  ia  great 
disgust  for  food,  and  craving  for  cold  and  sour  drinks.  Distressing 
and  constant  irritability  of  stomach  is  couatautly  pr^seut,  incroaa- 
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big  with  each  jiaroxysiu.  The  matter  vomited  ia  bitter,  and  of  a 
yellowiali  or  grferiisli  color,  or,  later,  dark  grass  green,  and  small 
iu  (juantity.  In  many  eases  the  vomit  is,  besides  what  may  have 
been  lately  swallowed,  a  tough,  glairy  fluid,  which  hoUls  sus- 
pended small,  dark-green  floeeuii,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel;  or  there  U  a  greenish-brown,  dirty-looking  sediment. 
The  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  evacuations  provoked  by  ^mrga- 
tives  serous,  contain  but  little  frecal  matter,  and  are  yellow  or 
greenish.     Delirium,  when  it  happens  in  the  later  exacerbations,  is 

rely  violent,  and  commonly  abates  or  ceases  during  the  remis- 

Dns.  The  mind  seems  occupied  with  the  ordinary  avocations 
and  thoughts.  Perspinition  during  the  remiasions  is  less  and  less 
marked  as  the  disease  advances;  and  the  skin  gets  a  yellowish 
tint,  first  noticed  in  the  conjunctivas,  or  there  may  be  Jaundice, 
Sudaniina  are  met  with  in  protracted  cases.  There  is  no  true 
eruption.  The  sense  of  debility  ia  extreme,  and  ia  ot^en  as  much 
complained  of  in  the  lirst  or  second  exacerbatdoD  aa  later  in  the 
disease,  when  the  actual  deliility  is  greater.  At  whatever  time  of 
the  day  the  first  exacerbation  may  happen,  the  tendency  in  the 
subsequent  ones  is  to  come  on  the  alter  part  of  the  day — some 
time  between  noon  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening — and  to  continue 
during  the  night,  the  pulse  ri.'sing  to  112  or  116;  while  in  the 
morning  it  will  fall  to  100  or  96.  In  remittent  fever  of  the  double 
tertian  t.vpe,  however,  it  will,  iu  most  cases,  bo  found  to  occur 
alternately  in  the  fore  and  alter  part  of  the  day.  In  protracted 
cases,  say  from  the  eighth  to  Iwell'th  day,  tlie  remissions  become 
less  and  lees  marked,  not  more  so  than  in  continued  fever;  the 
distinctive  type — periodicity  in  the  exacerbations  aud  remissions — 
is  lost;  and  ataxic  and  adynamic  symptoms  supervene.  Bronchitis 
is  a  common  complication. 

A  favorable  change  is  earlier  indicated  by  the  secretions  of  the 
month  and  tongue  than  by  any  other  sign.  Even  when  the  tongue 
is  quite  dry  in  the  exacerbation,  some  moisture  is  apt  to  appear 
upon  the  edges  and  lower  surface  during  the  remissions;  and  di- 
minished intensity  in  the  coming  exacerbations  maybe  inferred 
from  the  slightest  increase  of  this  moisture  during  a  remission, 
upon  what  it  was  in  a  previous  one. 

The  diagnosis  between  remitteut  and  typhoid  fever  is,  in  gene- 
ral, very  easy,  even  when  the  intermissions  are  not  well  marked, 
and  it  has  run  into  the  continued  type.  The  abseuce  of  many  of 
the  chief  distinctive  traits  of  typhoid  fever  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
an  error.  In  remittent  fever  there  is  no  true  eruption,  no  constant 
tenderness,  with  gurgling  on  pressure,  in  the  right  iliac  region; 
the  intelligence  is  nearly  always  good  in  the  beginning,  and  may 
continue  so  throughout ;  and  tlie  peculiar  besotted  e5^ift?.«vQv».  til 
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the  face  iu  typhoid  !a  wanting'.     The  access  is  much  more  Bnddeii. 
There  is  iiaually  an  initial  chill. 

MulU/nnnt  covgesiice  or  peminoits  remitlcvt  fever  [Afriean  /ever, 
Oxoiln/  fcrer.  Lake  fiver),  styled  by  Dr.  Dickson  "a  hideous 
and  pestilential  modification,"  prevails  in  our  Southern,  Western, 
and  Northwestern  States.  It  begins  often  as  a  simple  intermit- 
tent, and  the  first  paroxysm  attracts  but  lUtle  notice.  The  next 
chill  is  more  severe;  there  is  extreme  coldness  of  the  surface, 
which  is  shrivelled,  and  of  a  livid  hue,  and  the  body  is  bathed  in 
a  clammy  sweat,  sometimes  limited  to  the  face  and  neck.  Thet^ 
is  violent  gaatro-intestinal  irritution,  with  incessant  purging  and 
vomiting,  the  discharges  being  often  mixed  with  blood,  and  rarely 
with  bilo;  the  intestinal  evacuations  have  been  described  as  having 
the  appearance  of  water  in  which  a  piece  of  recently-killed  beef 
has  been  washed  (Parky),  The  abdominal  tenderness  is  slight, 
but  a  sense  of  weight  and  burning  heat  in  the  stomach  are  com- 
plained of.  The  thirst  is  intense  and  unquenchable.  The  respira- 
tion is  difficult  iind  peculiar — a  deep-drawn  donblo  inspiration,  or 
double  sigh,  and  one  expiration.  The  pulse  is  small,  thready,  and 
frequent — 120  to  140  beats  in  a  minute;  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Boling,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  strong,  as  shown  by  the 
loudness  of  its  sounds  and  the  force  of  its  impulse.  There  is  ex- 
cessive restlessness,  the  patient  tossing  about,  and  wanting  to  get 
out  of  bed.  The  intelligence  may  remain  good  dunng  the  attack, 
though  there  is  sometimes  delirium,  and  coma  may  come  on  after 
the  second  paroxysm.  Severe  headache  is  very  constantly  present. 
If  the  termination  is  happy,  the  restlessness  abates,  the  skin  dries, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  slowly  rises,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
slower  and  fuller, 

A  eomatose  variety  is  met  with  in  the  Southern  States,  which 
resembles  very  much  the  same  form  of  intermittent  fever  already 
described.  Stupor  comes  on  in  the  first  paroxysm  after  the  cold 
fit,  with  dilated  pupils  and  stertorous  breathing.  As  it  declines, 
the  stupor  jiasses  oii',  and  there  is  no  alarming  symptom  during  the 
remission.  In  the  exacerbation,  the  lethargic  state  returns  more 
marked,  and  may  at  once  deepen  into  coma;  and  this  is  repeated 
until  recovciy  or  death.  The  remissions  are  sometimes  very  im- 
perfect, ami  marked  only  by  a  temporary  and  slight  abatement  in 
the  force,  and  a  diminution  of  a  few  beats  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pnlse,  and  cessation  of  atertor,  with  yawning  and  strotching.  Dr. 
Boling  relates  a  case  where  the  patient  lay  eight  days  comatose, 
waking  up  during  the  hour  of  remission  on  the  ninth  morning. 

The  annhmiral  chavrcter  of  remittent  fever  is  a  peculiar  altera- 
tion in  the  color  of  the  liver,  which  is  more  or  less  uniformly 
bronze,  or  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  olive,  or  some  sliades  of  lead 
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color,  the  natural  rcildiah-brown  being  lost,  or  only  faintly  to  be 
seen  (Ptewardson,  Swett,  Howard,  Powers,  Anderson,  Fkick, 
Stille).  This  essential  bne  is  t-aused  by  tht:  deposit  witiiin  the 
liver-cells  of  hematoiilin,  and  deeirribed  by  Frerit-'hs  as  pigment- 
liver  (A.  Clark).  The  liver  is  aofteued.  The  gall-Madder  is  dis- 
tended with  thick  griinions  bile,  resembling  molasses.  The  glands 
of  Brnnner  are  enlarged  (Steward-son,  Fiiick,  Anderson,  Stillk). 
The  glands  of  Peyer  are  often  slightly  prominent,  and  their  mucous 
membrane  injected  and  softened.  The  spleen  is  enlai-ged  and  soft- 
ened, and  the  heart  is  softened.] 

Treatment — With  fever  bo  various  in  it*  degrees  of  severity,  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
wliic'h  may  be  followed,  as  every  special  case  must  be  prescribed 
for  and  treated  by  its  own  special  indications,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

The  extent  to  which  bloodletting  can  be  carried,  as  recommended 
by  Bre.  Irving  and  Cartan  and  Mr.  Goodison,  will  depend  on  the 
contrtitutiou  of  the  patient,  the  type  of  the  fever,  the  season,  the 
climate,  its  immediate  eft'eet,  and  whether  the  j)revailing  epidemic 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  benetited  by  bloodletting.  From  the 
testimony  nf  Dr.  Ilennen  as  tu  Corfu,  Mr.  Muir  as  to  Cepbalonia, 
Mr.  Goodison  as  to  Zante,  and  Mr.  Boyle  as  to  Hierra  Leone,  those 
who  have  long  reaidod  in  these  pluces  do  not  bear  bloodletting  so 
well  as  strangers  from  colder  and  more  temperate  regions.  When 
bloodletting  is  beneficial,  its  etl'ect  is  in  general  to  abate  remark- 
ably the  pain,  throbbing,  and  constriction  of  the  head,  and  the  pain 
of  the  orbits,  to  relieve  epigasti'ic  oppression  and  tenderness,  to 
render  the  pulse  slower,  less  tense  and  oppressed,  and  to  render 
the  motion  of  the  blood  more  free  and  less  embarrassed.  In  some 
instances  in  wliich  delirium  is  urgent,  leeches  applied  to  the  occi- 
pital region  are  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

Local  depletion  over  tlio  epigastric  region  is  often  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  enables  the  stomach  to  retain  tluids  and  medicine.  Pur- 
gatives are  indicated  to  unload  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  relieve 
the  congestion  of  the  visceral  bloodvessels.  The  form  most  useful 
is  the  compound  powder  of  Jalap,  with  calomel,  given  in  a  bolus, 
and  followed  by  three  or  four  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna.  Some- 
times ordinary  doses  of  purgatives  have  little  effect  till  the  local 
depletion  has  been  effected  over  the  region  of  the  stomach;  and  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  change  the  purgatives  from  time  to  time. 

In  every  form  and  variety  of  the  fever  one  of  tlie  most  important 
guides  in  Jhe  treatment  is  to  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
prevailing  disease,  whether  endemic  or  epidemic.  Too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  given  to  every  means  of  knowing  the  type  of  the 
epidemic  fever,  whethei'  allumic  or  asUiaiic,  and  to  study  each  in- 
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dividuHl  case  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  tj-p^-  First,  the  dKralimi 
of  tfie  slage  of  llieferer  must  be  ascertained, — i.  e.,  whether  it  be  of 
some  hours'  or  of  some  days'  duration,  and  whether,  when  the 
pruetitiouer  aeea  the  patient  for  tlie  first  time,  the  actually  existing 
paroxysm  is  at  its  accession  or  its  decline.  It  is  known  by  experi- 
ence that  the  means  of  treatment  which  would  be  salutary  during 
the  first  few  days  cannot  be  used  later  to  the  same  ettect  and  in  the 
aame  amount.  There  is  less  tolerance  of  remedies,  and  their  effects 
are  less  therapeutic.  Again,  it  ie  also  known  that  the  means  which 
would  arrest  fever  and  save  life,  if  applied  at  the  accession  of  the 
paroxyum,  would  induce  a  dangerous  collapse,  or  even  destroy  life, 
if  applied  at  the  stage  of  its  decline,  or  towards  its  termination. 

The  various  therapeutic  agents  which  have  been  employed  with 
various  degi-ees  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fevei-s  are 
— ennik'^,  the  n-arm  Ixilli,  ttpid  uiid  cold  affifsionir,  cold  ilriiih,  bloniUMmgy 
pttrgathes,  diuphuri'tics,  mirniry,  (juivine  or  bark,  arsinic,  mhic,  and 
opiit'ii.  Areviewoftho  proniiiiciit  modes  of  treatment  of  remittent 
fever,  by  the  most  eminent  of  British  army  surgeons,  has  led  Sir 
Ranald  Martin  to  make  the  following  general  remark:  namely, 
that  a  diticasc  so  varying  in  its  nature,  so  general  and  complicated 
in  its  influence  on  the  aystem,  ia  not  to  bo  justly  treated  by  one 
remedy.  Bark  and  calomel,  each  a  remedy  of  great  power,  will 
nevertheless  not  slicceed  in  the  cure  of  fever  if  used  exclusively; 
and  BO  it  is  with  the  most  powerful  of  all  means,  bloodletting. 
Each  remedy  must  therefore  have  its  proper  place  in  the  treatment. 

The  first  and  nm^t  hnmfdiate  ohjerl  of  In-ulmenl  is  to  rcdwe  the  force 
and  frt'ifiiniei/  of  arterial  aclion  diiting  the  paroxi/sm.  If  the  patient  be 
seen  m  the  forenoon  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  paroxysm  of  an 
ordinary  remittent  fever,  <f  sthnric  li/pe,  and  if  he  is  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  not  beyond  middle  life,  bloodletting  from  the  arm, 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture,  should  be  practised 
to  tlie  extent  of  relieving  the  sufferer  from  prrecordiai  oppression, 
from  visceral  fulness  and  congestion,  or  from  the  intensity  of  the 
headache,  whichever  may  predominate.  The  quantity  of  blood  to 
he  taken  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  effects  produced,  and  not  by  any 
arbitrary  measure  in  ounces.  Evidence  of  relief  from  visceral  con- 
gestion ia  obtained  from  the  following  indications:  namely,  reduced 
force  and  freipiency  of  ihe  pulse,  rednctiou  of  morbid  temperature, 
and  general  relaxation  of  the  skin.  This  relaxation  of  the  akin 
ought  not  to  proceed  to  sweating,  with  further  eymptoma  of  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers.  If  it  should  do  so  from  untowai-d 
circumstances,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  o,r  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  as  many  of  chloric  ether, 
shoiilil  be  administered,  the  object  of  the  administration  of  either 
of  tlieae  medicines  being  to  lutiuence  and  soothe  the  heart's  action. 
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and  to  ailaj  gastric  or  iiitestiDnl  irritation;  and  it  is  only  in  oases 
of  (It'pression  timt  opium  is  to  be  administered  tims  early  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fever. 

One  general  bloodletting  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  patient  from  abdominal  or  cerebral  oppression;  and  it 
will  fnrtlier  have  the  effect  of  simplifying  and  rendering  more 
efficient  u!l  tbe  subsequent  means  of  cure.  Witliin  an  hour  after 
the  bleeding,  a  dose  of  coloniely  with  compound  extract  of  coloq/nth 
and  Jftmcu's  pctvtltr,  should  be  given,  followed  in  two  hours  by  a 
powerful  cathartic,  suiL'h  as  mfiishii  of  snm a  with  sulphate  of  inoynesia 
[or,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  a  pilular  mass  composed  of  resin 
ofjnlup  and  powdered  rhuharh,  eight  parts  each,  and  eahmel  and 
quinine,  four  parts  each].  After  the  free  action  of  these  remedies, 
some  degree  of  remission  will  be  obtained  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
patient  should  be  directed  to  tsike  at  bedtime  from  three  to  five  or 
six  grains  oi' calomel,  with  four  of  Jnmrs's powia^ii'  the  skin  he  di-y; 
and  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  hours  he  may  have  the  free  use  of 
cooling  drinks.  On  the  early  morning  visit  of  the  following  day 
the  remission  wilt  probably  be  more  complete,  when  the  suli'hate  of 
quhiia  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  purging  mixture,  sliould  be 
freely  and  repeatedly  administered.  Sir  Ranald  Martin  recommends 
that  it  be  given  with  the  purgative  mixture.  By  tlie  forenoon  the 
paroxysm  may  again  recur  in  a  milder  degree,  though  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  demand  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastric 
region,  if  any  opprossion  or  uneasiness  exist  there,  or  behind  the 
ears  if  headache  persist.  A  mixture  composed  of  antimonial.  wine, 
with  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  ahoni  A  be  given  every  t\vo  hours, 
BO  as  to  soften  the  skin  and  determine  increased  actiou  of  the  kid- 
neys. By  these  measures  the  daily  decline  of  the  disease  is  seen, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  daily  diminishing  occasion  for  the  use 
of  active  meastires  of  cure,  till,  towards  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  ninth 
day,  convalt'sceiice  is  established. 

If,  however,  remittent  fever  has  existed  unrestrained  for  several 
days,  and  the  patient  has  not  been  seen  till  the  accession  of  the  third 
or  fourth  paroxysm,  or  even  later,  a  general  bloodletting  is  still  the 
principal  means  of  saving  life,  jirovided  the  gei>eral  powej's  of  the  con- 
stilulitm  remain  uninjured;  and  it  ia  to  be  followed  by  calomel,  pur- 
gatives, and  quinine,  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 

If  the  paroxysms  have  become  indistinct,  running  into  each  other, 
with  brief  or  ill-defiued  intervals,  while  abdominal  or  cerebral  com- 
plications arise,  as  indicated  by  epigastric  fulness,  or  by  approach- 
ing stupor  or  delirium,  htooilletlinij  may  even  now  constitute  the 
principal  means  to  save  life ;  but  the  blood  must  be  Mill  more  qrad- 
ualh/  a listraeted  tliAn  before,  whether  generally  or  locally.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  to  be  done  by  leeches,  at  the  accession  of  the  (lac- 
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oxysni.  Anli»ionials  are  also  to  be  used ;  cold  must  be  applied  to  tlie 
eliaved  hoad;  and  wbile  Biiiapiatiia  and  blisters  must  aleo  be  applied, 
on  the  infiuonce  of  calonii-'l  cluof  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  and  tbe 
very  first  dawu  of  remission  in  to  be  seized  upon  to  give  quiuine. 
Wc  are  not,  in  such  cases,  to  wait  for  a  clean  tongue,  the  absence 
of  hea,t  of  skin,  or  local  complication.  It  muat  be  given  every  t/iree 
or  four  hours,  with  an  occasional  mild  aperient  in  the  intervals, 
until  the  dangerous  symptoms  shall  have  yielded — a  result  often 
observed  to  be  coincident  with  the  manifestations  of  tbe  mercurial 
influence.  Dangerous  symptoms,  such  aa  tliose  just  noticed,  will 
Boraetimes  rise  suddenly,  without  any  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  attendant,  or  neglect  in  treatment.  If  such  symptoms  are 
associated  with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  in  persons  broken  in  health, 
or  of  feeble  constitution,  or  of  dissipated  habits  of  life,  or  who  may 
have  undergone  much  oiental  distress,  the  chances  of  a  fatal  termi- 
nation are  imminent 

When  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  mercury  is  not  to  be  used  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fever;  and  blootUetting,  cither  general  or  local,  is 
not  borne  well.  The  blood  is  changed  in  such  cases;  it  is  more  or 
less  dissolved,  and  a  general  cachexia  prevails. 

The  period  of  convalescence  demands  no  less  careful  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  racdicul  attendant,  especially  as  to  diet  and  a  timely 
removal  from  all  malarious  intiuenees,  by  a  voyage  to  sea  or  a  change 
of  climate.  It  is  to  the  mismaniigenient  of  convalescence,  and  a  too 
early  discharge  from  hospital  principally,  that  we  must  refer  the 
numerous  and  fatal  relapses  in  the  fevers  and  dysenteries  of  our 
seamen  and  Hcildiers{MAi;TiN). 

Regarding  tbe  method  of  treatment  just  described,  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Profeaeor  Maclean,  writes  me  in  the  following  terras: 


"  I  have  been  led,"  he  remarks,  "  to  take  a  view  of  the  treatment  of 

matariiil  fevers  generally,  and  remittent  fever  in  partic-ular,  differing 
from  tlmt  hiid  clown  by  inany  authors.  It  appi^ai^  to  ine  that  the  eo- 
cailed  anlipldogistiti  trealmont,  so  mnch  insisted  on  by  many  wHlei-s,  ia 
based  on  tlic  belief  tbut  tbe  pbonomena  observed  in  a  case  of  remittent 
fever  are  consequent  on  a  process  of  influnimution.  It  is  only  on  such 
a  belief  tliuL  antipblogistic  treatment  can  be  justified. 

"  During  tbe  oxacerhation  of  a  remittent  fever  there  is  violent  dia- 
tnrbanee  both  of  tbe  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  Almost  every 
organ,  almoht  every  function  suffers, — the  gastric  intestinal  membraaw 
is  affected,  tlie  liver  and  spleen  suff'er,  tbe  brain  is  involved,  for  rending 
headache  and  delirium  are  nfYcn  present.  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  tbat 
an  inflammatory  process  can  be  going  on  at  one  and  tbe  same  time  in 
all  these  various  orgons?  Do  the  appearances  observed  post  mortem 
give  any  support  to  such  a  doctrine?  If  not,  on  what  principle  can 
apoliatire  Irealmcnt  be  justilied  7     Is  it  nut  rather  the  case  that  this  tcr- 
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rible  disturbance  of  po  many  orguns  is  due  to  the  presence  in  llio  blood 
of  a  subtle  poison  a(>tit)g;  on  tbem  all?  If  bo,  surely  the  guiding  princi- 
pli'  of  t lie  plij'sieian  in  Iiis  treatment  should  be  to  counlerac-t  thif  poison, 
to  neutralize  it,  or  to  expel  it  from  the  system,  and  so  to  prevent  a  re- 
currenee  of  the  exacerbation.  TLis  is  the  principle  on  which  I  have 
lung  ac-tcid,  and  I  am  ^li^fied  that  it  is  at  once  a  safe  and  successful 
one.  In  quiniiio  we  biivo  sucb  an  antidote — a  therapeutic  agent  of  un- 
rivalled effieiiey,  which,  if  skilfully  used,  will  rarely  disappoint  the  ex- 
pociatioMs  of  the  pracli tinner. 

"It  is  always,  of  coui-se,  adviaabl©  to  have  the  bowels  thoroughly 
evacnated  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  seen  when  his  stomach  is  loaded,  it  is 
well  to  evacuate  its  contents  by  an  emetic.  In  ardent  remittents,  how- 
ever, there  is  generally  little  call  (or  tliis,  as  obstinate  vomiting  is  almost 
always  a  troublesome  symptom.  This  done,  the  period  of  runiission 
must  be  watched  for,  and,  the  moment  it  arrives,  quinine  in  a  full  dose 
should  be  given — not  less  than  fiftex'ti  ijrnim  in  the  vase  of  an  adult.  If 
the  irritability  of  stomach  be  po  urgent  that  tlie  remedy  is  rejected, 
while  meafiuroB  must  bo  adopted  to  allay  it — such,  for  example,  as  alka- 
lino  remedies  in  eomhination  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  turpentine  stapes, 
or  even  a,  blister  to  the  epigaetrinm — time — precious  time — should  not 
be  lost.  9""""'' should  be  given  liy  the  rectum  in  a  full  and  sufficient  dose. 
By  moulb  or  by  reetum,  or  by  both,  quinine,  in  quantity  sutlieient  to 
induce  some  of  the  symjitoms  of  saturation  (cinchonitini),  should  be  given 
before  the  lime  of  expected  exacerbation.  According  to  my  judgment 
and  experience,  it  is  bad  practice  to  withhold  quinine  until  an  impres- 
sion baa  been  made  on  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action, 
fi'om  fear  of  increasing  headache,  causing  congestion  of  organs,  or  the 
like.  An  impression  on  the  foi-eo  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  ia 
bei^t  attained  by  arresting  the  paroxysm;  and  this  is  done  most  quickly, 
simply,  and  efl'ectively.by  the  early  aiiminislration  of  quinine.  I  have 
over  and  over  again  had  patients  brought  to  me  from  the  malarial 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  in  whom  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tingiiish  any  period  of  remission — the  tongue  black  and  dry,  sordes  on 
the  teeth,  the  skin  hot  and  parched,  the  pulse  enormously  quick,  the 
intelligence  feeble  or  gone — all  ])oiniirig  to  a  system  so  charged  with 
malarial  poison  as  to  be  well-nigh  overwhelmed.  In  such  cases  quinine, 
with  concentrated  beef-tea  and  brandy,  are  urgently  called  for,  and 
should  bo  ndministorod  freely;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  men,  by  such 
tneu.sures.  are  often  snatched  from  impending  dealli,  I  have  seen  in  a 
few  hours  conseiousneKs  return,  a  striking  reduction  in  temperature,  in 
the  freqiieni.-y  of  the  pulse,  with  a  remarkable  accession  of  force  and 
volume,  follow  the  treatment  indicated  above.  I  do  not  advise,  and 
never  nsed  quinine  in  the  heroic  doses  advised  by  some.  I  have  never 
exceeded  a  9  ;  but  within  such  reasonable  limits  I  have  never  seen  it 
aggravate  licadiiche.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  in  remittent  fever 
— in  fact,  in  all  forms  of  malarial  fever  with  which  I  am  acquainted — I 
believe  quinine  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  quieting  the  tumultuou.? 
action  of  the  circulation  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  this  terrestrial 
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poison.  For  Home  years  past  Wai-biirgh'a  tincture  lias  been  mnch  used 
in  the  treatment  of  mnluriul  fevers  in  Southern  India.  It  in  a  aeoret 
remedy,  ftiid  tlierufore  open  to  tiie  objettions  very  property  urcwl  against 
all  sucii  remcilifs,  II  is  understood  that  quinine  enters  liirfri-ly  into  lliis 
rcmoiiy,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Be  this  as  It  may,  1  have  i^iven  tbis 
'  tincture '  a  liiir  trial  in  some  of  tlie  gravest  forme  of  malarial  fever,  and 
it  has  also  been  extensively  used  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  tbo  Madras  army;  and  I  do  not  beaitale  tn  say  that  I  tliinb  it  a 
vabiable  remedj-.  I  have  known  it  an-cst  at  onco  some  of  ibe  severest 
eases  of  remittent  fever,  no  exaeerbation  appearing  aAer  the  second 
dose.  It  almost  invariably  acts  as  a  powerful  diapliorelic — the  most 
powerful  with  whicti  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  seen  patients  under  the 
influence  of  ibis  remedy,  salurate  not  only  the  bedclothes  but  the  very 
mallress,  the  palient's  room  and  his  person  for  days  after  ffivinj;  out  a 
strong  odor  of  the  medicine.  For  this  reason  it  requires  to  be  used  with 
extreme  caution,  if  at  all,  in  the  adynamic  Ibrm  of  the  disease.  In 
urgent  eases  I  follow  the  practice  of  the  American  physicians,  1  do 
not  wait  for  a  remission,  but  give  quinine  at  once;  and  in  all  I  am  con- 
servalive  of  the  patient's  strength.  I  have  seen  violent  delirium  follow 
free  leeching  of  the  temples,  and  over  and  over  again  seen  extreme  and 
dangeiiius  prostration  follow  depletive  treatment,  and  that  in  cases 
where  the  violence  of  the  disturbance  indicated  power;  but  tbeMC  signs 
of  power  in  the  system  are  often  most  delusive,  and,  if  combated  by  de- 
pressing measures,  we  must  be  prepared  for  sudden  signs  of  collapse. 
Against  the  system  of  treating  tbia  fever  by  saturating  the  system  with 
mercury  I  enter  my  strenuous  protest.  I  know  nothing  more  deplora- 
ble than  the  condition  of  a  patient  whose  constitution,  alreody  de- 
pressed by  the  presence  of  malaria,  is  further  saturated  by  another 
poison  which  acts  as  a  powerful  ally  of  the  first." 


Ill  the  asthenic  form  of  remittent  fever,  such  as  that  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Dr,  Murchisou  as  prevailing  in  Burmah,  it  is  neeessary 
to  exercise  great  caution  in  depletion.  All  the  cases  he  relates 
which  bad  been  freely  bled  t^xhibited  the  most  aggravated  typhoid 
ftymptoina,  and  mo.'ft  of  them  died.  Even  in  the  instance  of  young 
and  robust  recruits,  low  adynamic  typhoid  symptoms  were  sure  to 
supervene  in  a  short  time  after  bloodletting;  and,  even  although  it 
gave  tetnjiorary  relief,  it  was  certain  to  aggravate,  if  not  to  iiidnce, 
the  subsequent  typhoid  condition.  If  the  headache  is  very  severe 
and  the  pulse  full,  a  few  leechea  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  at 
the  eommenccmcnt  of  the  attack  ;  but  if  the  hair  be  cut  short,  or 
shaved  off  the  scalp,  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  head,  or  the  cold 
douche  kept  up  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  gives  great  relief,  and  is 
the  preferable  remedy  (Muiionisos).  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
commencement  of  the  paroxysm  the  bowels  should  he  cleaned  out 
with  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  compound  jalap  powder;  or  by 
colocynth,  autimonial  powder,  and  calomel.     If  typhoid  symptoma 
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betray  themselves,  stimiiliints,  Biich  as  wine  and  brandy,  mnst  be 
given  ;  but,  ns  in  intermittent  fever,  "quinine  is  undoubtedly  the 
sheet-anchor,"  and  it  is  beet  given,  as  in  the  former  i'ever,  in  one 
large  dose  of  twenty  gmina  at  the  very  commeueement  of  a  remis- 
sion. 
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[TTPHO-MALABIAL  ¥EV EU.—C/iica/iommy  Ferer,  American  Camp  Ferer.f 

Definition — Art  idtopathkfever  of  mixed  type,  caused  by  a  combination  of 
■pnbuial  and  pyihoijmdic  ivfiitcnces,  with  marked  rfmissions  and  exacer- 
bations at  the  beginning,  and,  after  a  variable  period,  becoming  continuous; 
attended  ickh  eurty  prostration,  diarrkaia,  and  sitbaeipmidiy  extrnne  iidy- 
vamia  ;  the  chnracteristic  lesion  is  enlargement  and  vktration  of  the  soli- 
tary inlcslinal  glands. 

History — This  form  of  fever  attracted  attention  first  in  1862,  as 
the  Chieahnminy  fever,  from  its  prevalence  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  that  time,  hut  has  since  been  common  wlienover  our 
armies  operated  in  nialanous  regions,  in  men  saturated  with  paludal 
poison,  exhausted  by  over-exertion  and  insufficient  rest,  imperfectly 
nourished,  exposed  to  the  action  of  anima!  effluvia  from  the  decay- 
ing bodies  of  both  men  and  brutes,  and  drinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  ]iroducts  of  common  putrefaction.  These  coinci- 
dent causes,  tending  to  lower  the  vital  farces  and  con-iipt  the  blood, 
produced  a   complfx  disorder,  in  which  the  combined  action  of 

•  y.  f.,  Yollow  fever  prevalent. 

f  [Circulir  No.  6,  Surgeon-General's  Office :  "War  De'pttTMneTil,\%tiEi.\ 
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paludal,  pjthogenetic,  and  scorbutic  influcneB  was  evident,  and 
varying  in  type  as  oue  or  other  of  the  deterniiuing  cnnditions  was 
predominant.  The  name  /'/yjAo-mahinal  was  yiropoaed  and  first  used 
jjj  Dr.  J,  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A.  [OulUiics  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases 
of  Ike  Unikd  Stake  Amu'es :  1863.) 

Symptoms. — The  attack  ia  generally  sudden,  beginning  with  a 
fliill;  there  is  headache,  unorexia,  thirst,  diarrhcea,  and  flometimes 
epistaxia.  T!ie  tongue  soon  becomes  eoat«d  with  a  thick,  di-j-, 
brown  fur.  For  some  days  there  are  distinct  remissions  and  exa- 
cerbationa;  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  week  they  become  less 
marked,  though  they  may  persist  throughout  the  attack.  Regular 
remissions  very  commonly  again  take  place  on  the  approach  of 
convaIe3cence,  Diarrhcea  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  and  persistent, 
as  the  continued  type  is  developed;  the  mouth  is  coated  with 
Bordes;  wakefulness  is  constant,  with  low  muttering  delirium  ;  tym- 
pany, rare  in  tlie  firat  week  or  ten  days,  occurs;  and  purpuric 
blotches,  or  petechial  spots,  with  lioniorrhage  from  the  bowels, 
gums,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  a  low  form  of 
fever  set  in.  Matter  resembling  coffee-grounds  is  sometimes 
vomited  towards  the  last.  If  tbe  disease  is  to  terminate  tavor- 
ably,  regular  remissions  again  happen,  generally  in  the  forenoon, 
with  evening  exacerbations.  Congestive  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
and  parotitis  are  the  intercurrent  affections,  particularly  bronchitis. 
An  attack  hiatsfVom  three  to  live  weeks;  and  convalescence  is  very 
lengthened. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  characteristic  lesion  ia  enlargement 
of  the  solitaiy  follicles  of  the  small  intestines.  There  may  be  uni- 
versal congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  suiulj  intestines, 
more,  marked  in  their  lower  part,  or  there  may  be  only  conges- 
tive patches  of  variable  size  in  the  ileum,  the  solitary  follicles 
being  enlarged  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  and 
black  with  pigment  dejiosit ;  they  sometimes  look  like  yellow  mus- 
tard seed  sprinkled  on  a  red  ground;  their  apexes  are  sometimes 
ulcerated.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  may  be  of  a  slate 
color  with  patches  of  congestion  and  spotaof  ecehymosis,  or  it  may 
be  streaked  of  ash  and  dark  red.  Small  ulcers  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  follicles  of  the  colon,  caecum,  and  appendix  vermifor- 
mis.  The  patches  of  Peyer  are  generally  unaltered,  though  they 
may  be  congested,  and  of  a  dark  red  hue  and  slightly  prominent, 
and  tbe  individual  follicles  forming  tbe  agminate  patch  be  the  seut 
of  a  pigment  deposit  giving  the  "  shaven-beard"  look,  or  blnish- 
black  tatooing,  the  adjacent  membrane  being  uncongeated.  The 
spleen  ia  usually  enlarged,  and  most  fretjucntly  softened,  though  ita 
texture  may  be  firm.  The  lower  lobea  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  arc  congested. 
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Treatment. — Quitiia  ahould  be  given  by  the  moutL,  in  enema,  or 
hypndermicfllly,  according  to  cirt- umHtances.  It  will  not,  no  inatr 
ter  liow  [(romptly  given  and  in  ivliat  dose,  cut  tlic  disease  short  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  if  it  ever  docs;  but  in  moilerale  doses 
— 10  to  15  giaing  iu  the  course  of  the  day — it  decidedly  modiiieB 
and  controls  the  disorder  by  it*  Rntidnta!  property.  "WHicn  later 
in  the  attack  marked  remissions  reappear,  it  may  be  administered 
in  larger  doses  with  advantage.  The  treatment  generally  should 
be  that  already  directed  for  typhoid  fever.] 


MALARIOUS  YELLOW  TEVER—FebrU  Iclerada  RemiHetu. 

Defloition. — Febrilt:  phenomena  due  to  malaria,  in  which  the  exaeerba- 
lion  and  reitiission  are  so  cimnected  that  the  fever  resernbUs  a  continued 
fever,  and  is  charadrrized  bif  great  intensity  of  headache,  yctloirness  of 
the  akin  and  Ihck  ro/wjV  {Copland,  Dickenson,  Boott);  but  in  which 
the  urine  is  not  suppressed,  and  continues  free  from  blood  or  albumen. 

Pathology. — It  immediately  results  from  the  history  of  yellow 
fever,  that  in  its  malarious  form  it  is  the  product  of  the  coasts  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  the  American  equinoctial  continents,  sev- 
eral districts  in  Spain,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  All  over  the 
Caribbean  Sea  the  disease  takes  place  sporadically,  or  in  insulated 
cases  every  season,  more  or  leas  nnineroua  according  to  the  siibjectB 
and  the  number  of  new  visitors,  and  there  never  is  a  season  in 
which  a  few  eases  do  not  occur.  At  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Spanish  Main,  malarious  yellow  fever  invariably  at- 
tacks Europeans  or  Canadians  wlio  may  land  there  between  the 
months  of  Mity  or  June  and  October  or  November ;  but  so  long  as 
such  cases  continue  few,  isolated,  and  sporadic,  they  attract  no  at^ 
teution,  and  the  disease  is  not  heard  of  in  ordinarj-  years.  It  seems 
to  prevail,  for  tbc  most  part,  in  towns  situated  on  the  sea  or  river 
coasts  of  alluvial  countries  in  warm  climates;  and  that,  while  tlie 
banks  of  these  rivers  or  seas  are  liable  to  occasional  alternate  pe- 
riods of  inundation  and  drying  up,  the  ilnctuations  of  the  tides,  co- 
operating with  these,  contribute  powerfully,  under  intense  solar 
heat  ami  a  windless  atmosphere,  to  render  the  towns  along  the 
shores  of  such  districts  the  seat  of  malarions  yellow  fever.  "  While 
ague  is  the  oftspring  of  the  marsh  or  its  margins,  and  remittent  is 
the  effect  of  a  more  concentrated  form  of  the  same  exhalation  from 
some  moist  surface  in  the  process  of  solar  desiccation,  the  malai'ioue 
form  of  yellow  fever  appears  to  be  the  product  of  that  state  of  the 
atmosphere  wluch  takes  place  after  a  long  eontinnanco  of  solar 
heat,  with  little  or  no  wind,  in  those  points  chiefly  where  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sea  and  that  of  the  land  are  in  constant  commu- 
nication and  interchange.    It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  thatltii* 
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intenfic  form  of  romhteiit  fever  which  has  been  distinguished  as 
mahirioiia  yelluw  fever,  and  sometimes  ae  'bilious  remittent  of  ma- 
lignant type,'  is  ralher  rare  in  the  interior  of  countries,  and  is  seU 
dom  found  in  towns  situated  on  rivera  liigher  than  the  influx  of  the 
tide.  The  ffvera  whieli  appear  in  these  situations  are  more  of  the 
usual  remittent  character;  and  in  the  interior  of  the  American  con- 
tinent liierG  is  little  doubt  that  the  lake  fiver  represents  the  mala- 
rious ydlow  fiver  of  the  coaets.  Even  in  Europe,  wliile  the  towns 
on  the  sea-coast  and  on  rivers  were  laboring  under  the  malarious 
yellow  fever,  the  sicklinoss  in  the  interior  approached  more  to  that 
of  the  remittent  or  remittent  coDtinuous  type"  (CiiAiarB).  For  thia 
reustm  the  term  H/lonil,  as  well  as  paludal,  is  used  to  designate  this 
class  of  fevers. 

The  endemic  conditions  under  which  the  malaria  give  rise  to  this 
form  of  yellow  fever  might  he  referred, — (1.)  To  thermometrie  tem- 
perature of  the  air;  (2.)  To  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  eur- 
rents  of  winds  and  electricity;  (3.)  Local  peculiarities  of  surface 
already  referred  to;  (4.)  Constitutional  susceptibility, and  crowding 
together  of  masses  of  people. 

That  intense  solar  heat  contributes  greatly  to  the  development 
of  the  yellow  form  of  malarious  fever  is  shown  by  the  situations  of 
those  parts  where  it  is  peculiarly  endemic,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vailing temperature.  Tims,  it  is  found  to  prevail  chiefly  in  places 
situated  in  the  eastern  regions  between  10°  of  south  latitude  and 
42°  of  north  latitude.  On  the  eontinent  of  Europe  it  has  generally 
prevaileil  in  places  tiitnated  between  the  36°  and  38°  north  latitude, 
and  has  never  gone  farther  nortli  than  Barcelona  on  land,  or  in 
latitude  48°  north  on  the  sen.  That  it  has  gone  farther  north,  it 
has  been  alleged,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  statement  is  doubted. 

In  these  northern  lutiludea  it  is  also  observed  that  the  malaria  of 
yellow  fever  cannot  pass  over  a  thousand  yards  of  water  wichoat 
being  deprived  of  its  power. 

The  following  observation  was  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  on  the 
fevers  of  Walcheren  aud  South  Eeveland  in  1747: 

"  These  epidemic  fevers,  by  reason  of  the  great  heats  of  the  season,  not 
only  biigaii  more  early  than  usual,  hut  were  fully  as  falal  to  the  natives 
UB  to  US.  Bill  Coniinodore  Mitchell's  squadron,  wlik-h  lay  all  this  time 
at  anchor  in  the  eljuntic!  belweou  Soutb  Beveland  and  Walcheren,  in 
both  of  which  places  the  distempers  raged,  was  neither  afflicted  with 
fever  nor  flux,  but  amid  all  tbat  sickness  enjoyed  perfect  health — a 
proof,"  he  eays,  "  that  the  moint  and  putrid  air  of  the  marshes  was  dis- 
sipated or  corruutcd  belifre  it  eould  reach  tbem"  (Diseases  of  the  Arm\/, 
p.  58). 

The  very  same  observation  was  made  at  the  very  same  spot,  fifty- 
two  years  afterward,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane: 
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"  I  had,  in  the  coarse  of  thia  aorvice  (at  Walcheren,  in  1809).  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  extent  to  which  the  noxious  exhaluli'ins 
extended,  which  waa  found  to  be  less  than  I  believe  is  generally  known. 
Not  only  the  ei-ow8  of  the  ships  in  the  Itoad  of  Flushing  were  entirely 
ft-ee  from  this  endemic,  but  also  the  guard  whipa  stationed  in  the  narrow 
channel  between  this  island  and  South  Beveland.  The  width  of  this 
channel  is  about  six  thounand  feet;  and  although  sotne  of  the  sblpB  lay 
much  nearer  to  the  one  shore  than  the  other,  there  waa  no  insl^Dce  of 
any  of  their  officers  or  crew  being  taken  ill  with  the  same  disorder  aa 
that  with  which  the  troops  on  shore  were  affected"  (_Med.-Ckir.  Trans., 
vol.  iii,  p.  27 J. 

It  is  now  also  geuorally  believed  that  the  malarione  form  of, 
yellow  fever  cannot  exist  except  in  places  where  the  average  range 
of  temperature  ia  high  throughout  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  year; 
and  for  this  reaeoii  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  become  a  ditiease 
of  thia  couutry.  Sir  Gilbert  BJane  asserted  that  it  never  appeared 
either  in  tropical  climates  or  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  unless 
when  the  atmospheric  heat  haa  been  for  some  time  steadily  at  or 
above  S0°  Fahr.,  21°  of  Reaumur,  or  26.67°  Cent;  according  to 
Humboldt,  75°  of  Fahr.,  or  24°  Cent.;  and  according  to  Matthei, 
72°  Fabr.,  or  more.  The  disease  is  also  found  not  to  prevail  in 
mountJiinoua  situations.  According  to  ilumboldt,  it  has  never 
ascended  to  8044  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  according  to 
Sir  Ranald  Martin,  never  above  2500  feet;  aud  below  the  former 
limit  the  Mexicau  oaks  do  not  flourish,  showing  that  the  constant 
average  temperature  below  this  is  of  a  tropica!  character.  In 
Jamaica,  according  to  Dr.  Craigie,  it  rarely  ascends  1600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Dr.  Lawson'a  instance  of  the  outbreak 
at  Newcastle  being  eoiisidored  an  instance  of  "specific  yellow 
fever"),  "In  Jamaica  the  medium  temperature  of  Spanish  Town 
in  the  hottest  mouths  is  about  Sb°  Fahr,,  or  between  83°  and  83°; 
and  in  Kingston  it  is  much  the  came,  ranging  from  85°  to  90°,  and 
rarely  falling  below  80°  from  May  to  the  end  of  Septemlicr,  At 
the  more  elevated  parts,  however,  the  temperature  diminishes, 
being  only  about  70°  at  Stony  Hill,  elevated  about  1300  feet;  at 
Cold  Spring,  4200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  only  60°;  and  at 
the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountsuns,  which  are  estimated  to  he  7200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  ia  found  to  range 
in  August  from  47°  at  sunrise  to  58°  (Hunter)  at  noon:  or  at  an 
average  of  60°"  (Moseley). 

At  Stony  Hill,  the  iirat  of  these  places,  yellow  fever  haa  some- 
times, ihongh  not  very  often,  displayed  ita  epidemic  virulence  in  a> 
very  had  form. 

Ill   the  Island  of  Trinidad,  however,  the  ridge  behind  Port  of 

Spain,  which  is  a  limestone  rock  elevated  1500  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  eoa,  lias  been  highly  productive  of  yellow  fever,  aud  has  cost 
the  lives  of  many  men  in  attempting  its  clearing  and  fortification. 

The  com|iPBition  of  the  soil  has  been  believed  to  exercise  some 
coneidorable  inHuence  ou  the  production  of  malarious  yellow  fever. 
On  this  subject,  however,  the  facts  are  diseoVdant.  Alluvial  soils 
are  those  where  miilarioua  yellow  fevers  have  mostly  prevailed,  as 
at  Grenada,  8t.  Domingo,  New  Orleans,  I'hilmlelphia,  New  York, 
Bostou;  or  calcareous,  aa  in  Jamaica,  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  a  beach,  bank,  quay,  or  wharf  in  the  place  where  the  dittease 
first  makes  its  appearance,  when  such  beach,  bank,  quay,  or  wharf 
is  alternately  immersed  in  sea  water  and  exposed  to  the  drying 
effects  of  great  solar  beat.  Tlie  drying  effects  of  great  solar  beat 
have  also  been  eupposed  to  extricate  some  deleterious  material 
from  the  grcou  wood  of  new  ships  (Wilson),  and  also  from  forests 
of  mangroves  (Ingram,  IIumijoldt,  Wilson). 

In  all  those  localities  where  the  diaease  is  endemic  it  seems  to 
manifest  a  decided  preference  for  the  natives  of  the  colder  regions. 
Thus  the  British,  Germane,  Swedes,  Danes,  are  more  liable  to  suf- 
fer than  ItJiIians,  French,  or  Spaniards;  and  in  ordinary  years  the 
natives,  and  especially  the  colored  population,  are  rarely  attacked. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  specitic  contagious  yellow  fever  and 
the  malarious  form  of  yellow  fever  is  at  all  times  diflicult;  and  ae- 
vore  marsh  fevers  in  certain  geographical  limits  liave  a  close  re- 
semblance to  contagious  yellow  fever.  But  tbcy  are  not  conta- 
gious, and  urinary  and  blood  symptoms  do  not  occur  in  them.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  in  accounting  for  its  origin  in  any  case, 
that  marsh  fevers  have  become  developed  weeks,  and  even  months, 
after  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause. 

Witli  regiird  to  the  further  history  of  the  phenomena  and  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  fever,  the  reader  is  referred  again  to  what  is 
eaid  under  remittent  fever,  and  simply  stating  that  when  an  ob- 
eervcr  has  seen  only  the  milder  form  of  marsh  remittent  fever,  and 
is  then  suddenly  called  upon  to  witueaa  an  attack  of  malarious  yel- 
low fever,  he  may  well  believe  that  the  aftections  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct. But  after  a  time,  when  the  intermediate  forms  have  been 
more  closely  scrutinized,  it  is  fuuud  that  at  no  point  can  any  valid 
line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  between  the  several  forme  of  these 
malarious  fevers,  so  numerous  arc  the  connecting  links  which  bind 
tbem  to  each  other  (Alison,  Pakkks). 


Section  TV". — MococB  Fevhbs. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to  group  together  and  to  con- 
sider the  remaining  diseases  of  the  miitmiiaUi'  order  which  are  to  be 
noticed  in  ibis  text-book.  These  are, — Injlui-iua,  Whuopinff'cough, 
Miphlhria,  Croup,  Dysentery,  Diarr/ieEa,  Cholera. 
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Tbeae  diseases  are  all  attended  witti  fever,  and  are  cliaracterized 
hy  irritations,  spet-ific  lesions,  or  altered  funetiouB  of  some  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  either  of  the  respiratory  or  alimentary 
tracts. 

INFLUENZA— /n/wnw. 

Definition — A  specific  fchrile  disease,  invariable  in  its  essential  charac- 
teristics, frequently  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  attended  with  lassitude  and 
prostration  to  an  ertreine  degree ;  chills  and  great  saislbility  to  cold  over 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  rges  ivjecled  and  tending  lo  Jill  with  team.  Hut 
nostrils  discharging  an  acrid  fluid,  attended  with  fixed  and  intenne  pain  in 
the  head,  mostly  frontal  over  the.  cgcs,  sometimes  also  attended  with  giddi- 
ness ;  nights  sleepless,  vnlh  delirium  or  lethargy ;  cough  prevails,  with 
yetiow  expectoration,  most  troublesome  at  night,  and  lending  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  headache.  Fever  attends  the  disorder,  sometimes  slight  and 
sometimes  sevci-e,  and  of  a  type  varying  in  different  epidemics  arid  locali- 
ties. The  sense  of  taste  is  generally  greatly  disorderal,  and  there  is  great 
anxiety  and  depressio/i  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Historical  Notice. — We  have  no  credible  accounts  of  the  existence 
of  influenza  previous  to  the  tenth  century.  In  1311  it  was  very 
fatal  throughout  France,  In  1403  the  courts  of  law  in  Paris  were 
closed  on  account  of  the  deaths.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  observed  that  catarrh  was  not  only 
endemic  in  particular  districts,  but  that  it  occasionally  spread  over 
large  portions  of  counti-y,  while  still  later,  in  the  year  1557,  it  was 
found  to  prevail  epidemically,  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
■but  even  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  beginning  in 
Lsia  and  proceeding  westward  till  it  terminated  in  America.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  having  advanced  westward  till  it  reached 
tlie  Elbe,  it  passed  over  the  intermediate  countries  and  reached 
England,  where  the  stream  broke  into  two  branches,  the  one  crosB- 
ing  the  Atlantic  to  America,  while  the  other  retrograded  south- 
east through  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  Medi- 
terranean— a  course  similar  to  that  described  by  cholera. 

Influenza  has  occasionally  origindted  as  far  eastward  as  India 
but  more  commonly  it  has  broken  out  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  or  Dresden.  It  seems  probable  tliat,  like  the 
poison  of  Cholera  Indiea,  its  spread  may  be  limited  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  primary /oa;  for  we  find  in  every  volume  of  the  Calcutta 
Transactions,  accounts  of  some  catarrhal  fever  spreading  for  a  sea- 
son along  the  hanks  of  some  principal  river,  and  then  subsiding; 
BO  that  it  is  evidently  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  errartc, 
as  in  1729,  174.3,  1773,  1782,  18.31,  1833,  and  1837.  The  influenza, 
therefore,  is  both  endemic  and  ojiidemic;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
we  find  it,  at  least  in  Europe,  spreading  from  east  to  \ve&t^i5"ceN«i\- 
ing  in  the  depths  of  winter  as  well  as  the  Ue\g\it&  o^  %\iTQm.ftt ,\aaV 
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ing  nearly  the  same  Rpace  of  time  iu  the  different  towns  and  cities 
it  attacks,  or  fruiri  fimr  to  six  weeks,  afibcting  contiguous  places  iii 
different  degrees  and  at  different  times. 

On  looking  to  the  habits  of  this  poison,  it  ia  probnhte  that  its 
actions  are  not  Umited  to  man  ;  for  the  most  years,  when  influenza 
has  been  epidemic,  a  similar  disease  has  been  epizootic,  especially 
among  horses  and  dogs,  as  in  the  years  1728,  1732,  and  1775.  It 
ia  a  diseii-ie  of  extraordinary  rapidity  of  progress;  and  as  its  difliisi- 
bility  is  great,  so  are  its  periods  of  recurrence  frequent — those 
cycles  of  its  visitation  which  are  as  yet  beyond  our  comprehension 
to  explain. 

Pathology — A  specific  poison  is  believed  to  be  absorbed,  and  to 
infect  the  blood,  when,  after  a  given  period  of  latency,  it  produces 
disordered  functions  of  the  great  nervous  centres,,  causing  great 
general  depression,  extreme  debility,  together  with  slight  or  severe 
remittent  fever.  The  specitic  actions  of  this  poison  are  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  bronchi;  id  & 
smaller  number  of  cases  on  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
causing  sore  throat;  and  in  a  still  smaller  ratio  ou  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  and  on  the  pleura,  causing  inflammation  of  those 
organs.  In  most  instances  the  disorder  terminates  in  diarrhtea. 
These  different  pathological  phenomena  vary  in  frequency  and 
complexity  io  different  seasons  and  places. 

In  most  cases  when  the  poison  is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  pro- 
duce fever,  the  type  ia  remittent  in  this  country,  with  exacerba- 
tions in  the  evening.  Its  usual  duration  Is  two,  tJiree,  or  four  days, 
when  it  terminates  in  an  uhundant  sweat,  and  which  not  unfre- 
quently  leaves  great  debility  behind  it.  In  Germany  the  fever  is 
sometimes  interniitteut.  At  the  same  time,  however,  or,  it  may 
be,  preceding  or  succeeding  the  fever,  the  patient  has  in  general 
been  seized  with  a  slight  infininmation  of  the  ocular  and  nasal 
membranes,  followed  by  coryza,  or  the  serous  discharge  of  a  com- 
mon cold  or  catarrh;  and  this  iufiammation  generally  extends  to 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  or  to  the  lunge. 

The  pneumonia  occupied  most  commonly  the  middle  and  lower 
lobes,  and  only  rarely  the  summits  of  the  lungs.  Out  of  forty  caeea 
observed  by  M.  Landau,  the  iiitlammation  occupied  tweutj-one 
times  both  lungs,  eleven  times  the  right  lung,  and  eight  times  the 
left.  The  forms  of  pneumonia  are  principally  serous  inflammation 
and  red  hepatization,  the  latter  occasionally  interspersed  with  a 
few  points  of  pus.  Gluge  states  that  in  the  fatal  cases  of  pneu- 
monia connected  with  iulluenza  he  has  found  exudations  in  the 
bronchia,  which  he  can  only  compare  to  the  false  membrane  of 
croup.  Such  exudations  were  seen  in  the  hepatized  portions  of 
tlie  lung  as  white,  elastic,  tirm  cylinders  hlUiig  the  bronchia,  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  divisions  of  these  tubes,  into  such  as  are  not 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.     The  inner  membrane 
of  the  bronchia  in  such  cases  was  extremely  reddened,  but  iiot  soft-^ 
ened. 

Symptoma,  Conrie.  and  Complicatiom — The  sj-mpfome  of  iti6uenza 
assume  a  variety  of  different  forma.  Thus,  catarrh  often  exists 
without  the  fever,  and  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  the  fever 
without  the  catarrh.  Severe  nervous  depression,  prostration, 
anxiety,  and  prtecordial  oppression,  were  frequently  the  most 
prominent  symptoms,  while  in  other  instances  the  bronchial  afiec- 
tion  alone  harassed  the  patient. 

The  disease  usually  begins  suddenly  with  chilliness  and  shiver- 
ing, rapidly  succeeded  by  an  immediate  and  evident  impression 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  month,  frontal  sinuses, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tube,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  General 
soreness  accompanies  these  symptoms,  with  severe,  darting,  neu- 
ralgic headaches,  aching  of  the  limbs,  listlessness,  great  mental  de- 
pression, complete  anorexia,  and  an  extraordinary  weakness,  which, 
in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Parkes,  bore  a  close  ratio  to  tlie  extent  of 
the  pulmonary  affection,  and  consequently  to  tlie  severity  of  the 
disease.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied  by  fever,  elighlly 
increased  towards  evening.  Patients  were  usually  seen  about  the 
tliird  or  fourth  day,  and  then  they  were  found  complaining  of 
congh,  tightness  of  the  chest,  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  also 
of  dyspntea.  The  face  was  flushed,  and  sometimes  swollen,  the 
alffi  of  the  nose  red,  the  hps  vesiculated,  the  eyes  streaming  with 
coryza.  and  the  voice  altered  as  in  a  common  cold.  The  tongue 
was  moist,  or  coated  with  a  yellow  mucus,  and  taste  was  vitiated, 
the  skin  soft  and  without  morbid  heat,  the  pulse  little  augmented 
in  frequency.  But  although  each  of  the  particular  symptoma 
might  be  mihl,  there  was  a  languor,  debility,  and  dejection  of 
spirits  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  alniost  ex- 
ceeding that  of  common  eontinvied  fever.  These  symptoms  were, 
in  many  instances,  long  in  subsiding.  The  average  duration  of 
the  cases  in  the  ciiidemic  of  1847  (so  admirably  described  by  Dr. 
Peacock)  was  from  three  to  five  days  in  the  mild  forms,  and  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  more  severe. 

In  mild  cases  such  yihenoniena  constituted  the  whole  disease,  and 
the  patients  recovered  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  after  suffer- 
ing for  a  few  hours  from  sharp  diarrhcea.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, the  patient,  in  addition,  suffered  from  mild  or  severe  sore 
throat;  or  cough  came  on,  and  continued  for  many  weeks.  In  a 
few  eases  the  symptoms  were  of  a  more  aggravated  character,  the 
fever  being  more  marked,  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  skin  hotter, 
and  the  cough  more  troublesome  ;  and  these  conditions  have  often 
been  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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The  pulmoniiry  complifjations  mny  be  arranffed  into  four  forma, 
— (1.)  Capillary  broncliitia;  ("2.)  Bronchitis  supurveiiing  on  tuber- 
culous diaeKse  of  the  lungs;  (3.)  Bronchitia  with  disease  of  Uie 
heart  or  aorta;  (4.)  Pneumonia. 

The  accession  of  capillary  bronchitis  is  indicated  by  the  chest 
Byraptoms  becoming'  more  severe  and  the  cough  parosysmal,  and 
the  dyspncea  at  first  quite  disproportionate  to  the  cough  and  to  the 
physical  signs.  The  expectoration  is  ecanty,  and  eonsista  of  small 
yellowiBh  pellets,  forming  tenacious  masses  of  a  peculiarly  nodu- 
lated I'orni.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  {120 — 140),  the  tongue  cov- 
ered with  awhite-browu  fur,  and  prostration  is  extreme.  The  only 
auscultatory  signs  are  roughness  of  the  inspiratory  mnrmnr,  with 
occasional  sibilus,  and  slight  crepitation  at  the  back.  There  is 
soreness  and  contraetion  of  the  chest,  hut  no  acute  pain.  Crepita- 
tion, unattended  by  dulness  on  percussion,  soon  extends  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  both  lungs;  and  the  dyspncca  speedily  be- 
comes so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  lying  down,  the 
lividity  of  the  lips  and  faire  increases,  and  the  eyes  become  promi- 
nent. The  cough  is  now  very  frequent,  the  sputa  very  viscid,  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color,  without  air-cells,  and  often  streaked  with 
blood.  The  respirations  are  quickened;  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  uniform  connection  between  the  extent  of  the  disease  and 
the  disturbed  ratio  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  movements.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  respirations  are  relatively  more  quickened 
than  the  pulse  (Peacock,  Parkes).  The  physical  signs  soon  }>e- 
come  moditied  by  rapidly  developed  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  capilf'tri^  l/rorrehitis  of  injiamza  is 
distinguished  from  jrncanimia  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  general 
oymptoms ;  by  the  tendency  of  the  fine  crepitation  of  the  early  stage 
to  pass  into  subcrepitant  and  mucous  r&les,  rather  than  to  give 
place  to  evidences  of  condensation,  and  by  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  cough,  which  is  paroxysmal,  and  not  attended  by  pain  ;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  character  of  the  expectoration,  which  cousista  of 
whitish  viscid  pellets,  cohering  into  irregular  masses,  and  destitute 
of  the  glairy  adhesive  character,  russet  color,  and  small  air-bnbbles 
of  pneumonia  expectoration  (Peacock). 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  seldom  occurs  tiil  the 
Beeond  or  third  day,  and  more  commonly  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth; 
and,  although  generally,  is  not  always  preceded  by  shivering,  or 
even  bronchitis.  The  pneumonia  in  some  years  has  been  charac- 
terized by  well-marked  symptoms,  as  pain  in  the  side,  dyspncea, 
and  by  purulent  or  sanguineous  expectoration,  so  that  nobody 
could  mistake  it ;  but  in  general  the  pneumonia  has  been  adynamic 
in  character,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  synip- 
tonia,  there  being  scarcely  any  local  pain,  the  pulse,   ordinarily 
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so  large  and  full,  liaa  been  slow  and  small,  and  though  sometimes 
counted  between  eighty  and  ninety,  has  ranged  more  eomimmly 
from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  face  alao,  instead  of  being  full  and  red, 
has  been  sharp  and  pale,  the  lips  blue,  and  the  extremities  eold. 
The  patients  also,  who  generally  preserve  a  good  deal  of  power  in 
the  ordinaiy  forms  of  pneumonia,  were  uow  so  weak  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  supported  while  anscultated.  Even  tins  mode  of  ex- 
ploring the  chest  did  not  afibrd  tlie  usual  indications,  for  crepita- 
tion was  rare,  the  respiratory  murmur  was  heard,  except  in  a  few 
points,  all  over  the  chest,  and  there  was  little  or  no  bronchophony. 
Tbe  auscultatory  signs  are  in  general  those  simply  of  broiiL-hitis, 
dry  rhonehiis  in  some  parts,  aiid  harsh  vesicular  murmur  in  others. 
The  expectoration  likewise  had  not  the  characters  observed  in  sim- 
ple pneumonia;  for,  instead  of  being  purulent  and  mixed  with 
blood,  it  was  thin,  transparent,  and  viscid,  and,  if  fever  prevailed, 
it  was  usually  of  an  adynamic  character,  marked  by  a  brown  tongue, 
an  accelerated  pulse,  and  occasionally  by  delirium.  Throughout 
the  progress  of  this  disease  the  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement 
are  much  more  prominent  than  in  ordinary  catarrh,  and  the  mus- 
cular debility  is  great,  which  ia  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  disease.  So  great  is  this  prostration,  that  in  some  instances  tbe 
patient  has  fainted  merely  by  attempting  to  sit  up.  This  extreme 
debility  often  continues  aller  all  other  symptoms  have  passed  away. 
The  disease  generally  terminates  favorably  by  perspiration,  or  by 
B  copious  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  bronchia,  or  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  urine,  which  deposits  a  sediment  on  cooling.  Towards 
the  termination  of  the  complaint,  rheumatic  aft'ections,  especially  of 
the  face  and  head,  assume  an  intermittent  t^jie. 

CanseB  and  Modes  of  Propagation. — The  attack  of  influenza  is  for 
t-lie  most  part  so  universal  that  large  porliona  of  the  jiopulation  of 
every  country  in  which  it  has  prevailed,  without  respect  to  age,  sex, 
or  condition,  have  been  commonly  infected.  In  general,  however, 
women,  from  being  less  exposed  to  the  weather,  have  suffered  in  a 
smaller  proportion  than  men,  and  children  less  than  either.  In  all 
of  these  epidemics  the  aged  suffer  greatly.  According  to  Dr. 
Biakiston's  results,  the  ages  from  ten  to  sixty  furnish  the  most 
patients.  The  ages  from  thirty  to  forty  furnish  most  males,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  most  females.  In  the  epidemic  of  1847  the 
mortality  was  greatest  amongst  the  adult-s  and  aged.  In  childhood 
the  average  mortality  was  raised  8-3  per  cent.;  in  manhood,  104 
per  cent.;  and  iu  old  ago,  247  per  cent. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  several  epidemics  that  the  low  parts  of 
towns  have  been  move  generally  and  more  severely  affected  than 
the  higher  and  more  healthy  districts.  The  epidemic  of  1847  was 
much  more  fatal  in  the  insalubrious  parts  of  London  tUaii  \\\  ^X\o?>ia 
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lesa  unTiealthy;  and  accordliig  to  Dr.  Peacock's  experience,  tbe 
moiiality  of  iiiBuenza  was  owing  more  to  the  coudUion  in  which 
the  disease  fouud  the  patient,  than  to  any  inherent  power  of  the 
poison  itselt^ — a  result  conformable  to  general  experience  and  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General  (Parkks). 

The  nature  of  the  "epidemic  infitiencc"  which  gives  rise  to  injluema 
is  quite  unknown. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  appear  to  assist  the  development 
of  the  influenza  poison;  and  exposure  to  cold  predisposes  the  iudi- 
^'idual  to  the  diaeiiae — which  aeenis  to  be  a  ditiease  especially  of  the 
higher  latitudes, 

Su§ceptibility  Exhaasted. — Few  persons  suffer  more  than  one  attack 
of  inliucnza  in  the  same  epidemic,  although  many  relapse ;  but  one 
attjick  of  this  disease  in  no  degree  protects  the  constitution  from  a 
secoiid  attack  in  another  epidemic. 

Frognosis — Children  and  persous  under  forty  died  in  a  very  small 
proportion,  unless  in  a  previous  state  of  ill  health.  The  raorlality, 
however,  among  the  aged  has  in  every  country  been  great  fi-om 
this  disease.  It  has  been  remarked,  also,  that  the  disesise,  if  not 
fetal  in  itself,  left  the  patient,  of  whatever  age,  often  greatiy  debili- 
tated in  body  and  de])reBsed  in  spirits,  and  that  those  with  tender 
lungs  who  suffered  from  it  frequently  fell  into  plithisie,  or  continued 
to  cough  for  several  months  afterwards,  so  that  a  complete  recovery 
was  otten  long  and  tedious. 

Treatmeat. — As  a  general  rule,  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  epi- 
demics of  influenza  have  scarcely  required  any  medical  treatment. 
In  that  of  17S2,  itwiia  observed  that  "  many,  indeed,  were  so  slightly 
indisposed  as  to  require  little  or  no  medicine;  nothing  more  was 
wanted  to  their  cure  than  to  abstain  for  two  or  three  days  from 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  and  to  use  some  soft,  diluted, 
tepid  drink.  A  lenient  purgative  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
was  useful  in  moderating  the  fever,  and  nature  seemed  to  point  out 
tlie  repetition  of  it  afterwards  when  there  was  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  a  tendency  to  diarrlia'a."  The  same  was  observed 
in  nti2.  Nothing,  likewise,  waa  observed  so  successfully  to  miti- 
gate tlie  cough  as  a  gentle  purge  to  open  the  bowels,  and  afterwards 
to  give  a  gentle  opiate  at  night.  In  the  year  1837  it  was  also  re- 
marked, so  long  as  the  symptoms  were  limited  to  cough,  hoarse- 
ness,  headache,  or  other  pains  moderate  in  degree,  that  the  patients 
all  recovered  by  jiutting  tliom  on  a  low  diet,  by  attending  to  their 
bowels,  and  ennflning  them  for  a  few  days  to  the  house ;  and  if  more 
WHS  attempted  it  was  quickly  found  that  the  disease  ran  a  course 
scarcely  influenced  by  medicine.  A  smaller  number,  however,  re- 
quired medical  attendance,  either  from  the  severity  of  the  bron- 
chitis, tlic  occurrence  of  pneumonia,  of  angina  or  severe  dyspnuea. 
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of  the  disordered  state  of  the  bowele,  or  more  frequently  from  the 
dobUitj  induced  by  the  disorder. 

In  general,  when  the  brom-hitia  was  severe,  but  the  eubstance 
of  the  lung  as  yet  unali'eeted,  leeches  to  the  cheat,  or  cupping,  or 
moderuti;  bleeding,  weri!  borne  extremely  well,  and  tlie  patient  re- 
lieved; while  in  the  aged,  blisters  to  the  cheat,  followed  by  a  seriea 
of  linseed  poultices,  were  often  of  osaentiul  service;  and  tliia  treat- 
ment, together  with  neutral  salts,  opiates,  and  diaplioretica,  in  gen- 
eral efi'ected  the  cure.  In  all  the  great  epideniieaof  influenza,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  remarked  that  the  whole  class  of  espeutorauts 
were  either  useless  or  uncertain  in  their  action. 

lu  the  epideniie  of  1847  Dr.  Peacock  found  bloodletting  of  little 
use,  except  in  the  very  early  stage.  It  increased  prostration,  with- 
out benefiting  in  any  commensurate  degree  the  pnlmonary  disease. 
Leeches,  however,  were  sometimes  useful,  and  counter-irritation  of 
various  kinds.  Au  antimoninl  emetic  was  generally  given  at  tho 
commencement.  During  convalescence  sulp/tak  of  zinc  was  found 
to  be  a  useful  tonic  when  the  expectoration  was  thin  and  spumous, 
and  alkalies  more  useful  wheu  it  was  viscid  and  glairy  (Peacock). 

In  pneumonia  it  has  been  found  that  although  a  few  persons  bore 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  i>(  blood,  yet,  in  general,  blood 
taken  beyond  a  very  limited  quantity  either  did  not  relieve  the 
complaint,  or  the  practice  was  actually  prejudicial.  It  is  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia  that  large  doses  of  the  taTlnile  of  aptimonij  hav& 
been  found  so  advantageous.  Indeed,  it  seems  distinctly  proved 
that  this  form  of  pneumonia  will  not  bear  that  powerful  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  which  js  necessary  when  it  arises  from  general 
caufes,  and  is  of  a  more  sthenic  character. 

AVhen  the  patient  was  afl'ected  with  angina,  it  yielded  readily  to 
small  bleedings  when  the  tonsils  were  swollen,  and  to  small  quan- 
tities of  wine  wheu  tlie  tonsils  presented  little  or  no  increase  of 
size.  The  derangement  of  the  bowels  also  readily  yielded  to  pur- 
gative medicines  when  constipated,  and  when  afl'ccted  by  diarrhcea, 
and  accompanied  by  pain,  to  mild  purgatives  and  opiates,  or  to  the 
compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium. 

When  the  fever  and  other  immediately  alarming  symptoms  of 
the  influenza  had  ceased,  there  frequently  remained  a  teasing 
cough,  and  the  convalescents  in  general  comjilained  of  languor, 
want  of  appetite,  and  that  their  sleep  was  broken  aud  unrefresh- 
ing.  For  removing  these  ooinplHiiits,  change  of  air  and  riding  on 
horseback  were  most  cU'ectual,  and  to  some  they  were  absolutely 
necessary;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  mild  tonics,  or  the  natural 
chalybeate  waters  drank  at  the  spas,  were  of  singular  service.  In 
slight  eases  it  was  Buthcient  to  limit  the  patient  to  white  fish  and 
puddings,  aud  in  the  severe  forma  to  slops  and  light  yuddiu.^. 
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Thp  night  air  was  iiiiiversaliy  pre  judicial.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  prefjintionary  treatment  was  of  service  in  preventing  the 
eprwul  of  lliis  diai?iise  among  the  attendants  on  the  sick;  for  when 
four-iiflliB  of  the  population  were  laboring  under  the  disease,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  spread  by  contagion. 


WnOOPIWG-COUOH— ftrtu*tu. 

Definition, — An  mfictious  and  sometimes  epidemic  spenfie  disease,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  fever  of  variable  intensili/;  atlniditd  in  the  first 
instfinre  b//  cnlarrh,  and  subseqitenthi  bi/  paroxysmal  jils  of  coughijig, 
which  oci'itr  in  rximeroits  short,  rapid,  spasmodic,  roneitlsive  movements 
of  expiralion,  suddenly  followed  by  a  prolonged  inspiration,  marked  by  a 
charactiristic  sound  of  a  sonorous  kind,  and  mriously  named  the  "kink," 
"hoofi,"  or  "whoop."  These  paroiysms  of  expiratory  and  respiratury 
convulsiee  movements  alternately  recur  several  times,  till  the  _fit  ends 
by  a  t/uoritily  of  niwiLs  being  brought  up  front  the  lungs,  or  Oil  the  con- 
Unts  of  tin:  stomach  are  evacuated. 

Pathology  and  Uorbid  Anatomy The  theory  of  this  disease  is  tliat 

a  specific  morbid  poison  prodncos  slight  priinury  fever,  which  for 
the  most  part  evibsides  on  specific  or  secondary  actions  being  estab- 
lished. These  are  catarrh,  followed  by  a  peculiar  congh  and  vom- 
iting, due  to  irritation  of  the  vagits  nerve  by  the  specific  poison. 

Very  different  opinions  have,  however,  at  various  periods  been 
entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Its  origin  appears  to 
have  been  comparatively  of  no  very  distant  date,  Sprengel  not 
having  been  able  to  trace  it  beyond  1310,  when  it  was  endemic  in 
Paris;  but  its  epidemic  character  was  not  determined  till  1580, 
when  it  destroyed  a  prodigious  number  of  children  througliout 
Eun)pe.  The  disease  prevails  occasionally  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  sometimes  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  children;  and,  like  other 
diseases  of  this  class,  it  appears,  as  a  rule,  but  once  during  life,  and 
attacks  ehietiy  infants  and  children.  Dr.  Watson  gives  an  instJince 
of  a  child  born  with  whooping-congh.  There  are  instances,  how- 
ever, of  its  occurring  not  only  late  in  life,  but  also  a  second  time 
(irEBERDEn).  Some  consider  the  disease  simply  as  a  variety  of 
broiirhiUs,  and  accordingly  class  the  disease  with  inflammatory  dis- 
ordej-s  of  the  broncho-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  Liflaninta- 
tton,  however,  does  not  uecessarily  accompany  the  disease,  al- 
though a  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  exists  by  B'hich  it  is 
niorbiilly  irritable,  or  susceptible  to  impressions.  Many  cases  have 
been  examined  in  which  no  trace  of  inflammation  or  other  morbid 
change  has  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  body.  If,  however, 
the  disease  be  of  great  intensity,  it  very  commonly  produces  struc- 
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tnral  changes  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  iiiteetiDal  canal,  or  the  mem- 
branes of  tlie  braiu, 

Roytan  says,  "I  have  examined  aome  children  that  have  died  of 
this  diseiise,  with  great  care,  and  I  have  constantly  found  alteration 
of  atructnre  of  the  respiratory  organa.  The  most  coramoii  of  these 
alterations  is  peripneumony,  either  single  or  double,  with  pleurisy 
and  catarrhal  iuflamniation  of  the  bronchial  membrane."  Emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs  has  also  been  observed. 

Dr.  Watt,  on  examining  tljc  bmly  of  his  son,  found  that,  "on 
laying  open  the  stomach,  the  internal  surface  had  numeroos  red 
streaks,  the  marks  of  inflammation.  There  was  also  a  universal 
crust  of  exudation,  and  much  of  it  was  collected  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  not  owing  to  the  position  of  the  viscus."  In  two  cases 
that  died  at  the  London  FouTidling  Hospital,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  inflnrnmatorj'  appearances  of  the  lungs,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach  were  in  each  case  singularly  red  and  injected. 
The  stomach,  in  both  the  cases,  was  filled  with  glairy  matter,  simi- 
lar to  that  vomited  up  in  the  disease.  Wc  occasionally,  on  opening 
patients  that  have  died  of  wliooping-cough,  find  the  brotichial  ijlands 
considerably  enlarged — a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered accidental,  when  Bhiclie  .states  it  existed  in  five  cases  out 
of  nine  that  he  examined.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  that  serous 
fluid  diatends  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  a  question 
whether  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  the  result  of  the  violence  of 
the  cough,  or  were  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  p!i- 
tient  sometimes  has  died  with  formidable  convulsions,  and  yet  no 
alteration  of  texture  has  bceu  discoverable.  When,  however, 
lesions  of  structure  do  exist,  the  membranes  are  injected,  and  serum 
is  found  efi'uaed  into  their  cavity,  and  into  the  lateral  ventricles. 
The  substance  of  the  brain  has  more  pimcla  rruetda  than  usual,  and 
some  very  limited  portions  are  said  to  have  been  found  softened. 

From  the  appearances  now  enumerated,  pathologists  have  as- 
cribed the  complaint  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  pneumogastric 
nervo — an  explanation  supposed  by  some  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  that  pair  of  ner^'es  is  sometimes  found  red,  with 
the  medullary  matter  altered  in  color,  dense  in  texture,  and  of  car- 
tilaginous firmness  (Kn.iAN,  Autesrieth).  Others  believe  that  a 
specific  poison  acts  on  some  part,  of  this  nerve  (Todd). 

The  results  of  nineteen  post-mnrti-m  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Graily  Hewitt  during  a  recent  epidemic  of  this  disease  (1855),  in 
children  varying  from  one  month  old  to  four  ^ara,  showed  the  chief 
lesion  to  be  collapse  of  the  lung-aubstance — a  condition  also  known 
under  the  various  names  of fwlal  condidor,  cam ifinulion,  and  afehrrasis. 
The  experimental  test  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  morbid  collapse 
ie  that  suggested  hy  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre,  and  cotiaiata  Vo.  \g.- 
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flatMig  tlio  Iiiiig,  the  effoct  of  which  is  to  produce  uniform  distension 
in  ft  fliniply  collnjiscd  king):  but  the  force  necesaary  to  distend  the 
vurnitifJ  parts  is  more  cousiderable,  and  some  portiotis  are  not 
cApablo  of  infliition  by  any  force.  The  iiir-ceUs  most  distant  frora 
the  roots  of  the  lungs  were  most  liable  to  this  change,  and  the 
mitrgtns  of  the  hinga  were  chiefly  affected;  and  there  is  ofenerally 
eraiibyaematous  distension  of  the  air-vesicIeB  adjoining  the  collapsed 
porlioiie  of  these  organs. 

Other  pjitholofrists  have  ascribed  the  disease  to  cerebral  irritation 
(Wkhstkr  in  Medical  Gazetit).  But  facts  tend  to  show  thut  tlic 
cert'hrfti  symptoms  are  effects,  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
In  short,  the  formation  and  dtn'clopnient  of  whon^nng-covgh  seem  to 
folhiw  IIS  the  result  of  a  specific  poison  of  an  unknown  kind,  but 
whidi  is  conimunicafRd  through  the  atmosphere,  and  seema  to  affect 
directly  llie  pulmonary  mueous^niembrane,  like  ivjiuciiza  and  measleSf 
and,  liko  tiicm,  the  disease  sometimes  becomes  epidemic, 

It  is  ohseri'ed  that  catarrhal  symptoms  exist  in  the  first  instance, 
attended  by  fever  and  the  secretion  of  a  viscid  mucns  from  the 
bnmcliial  nmcous  membrane.  The  irritation  arising  from  the  cona- 
biui'd  specific  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  pulmonary  membrane, 
anil  the  secretion  which  follows,  is  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
coujjhing;  and  in  these  expiratory  efforts  the  air  is  expelled  with 
l»rwit  vi>ilence,  and  so  ropeateilly  and  irresistibly  that  the  lungs  are 
ultimately  almost  emptied  of  air.  At  the  eoncluaion  of  these  ex- 
pimtory  efforts  the  condition  of  the  lungs  resembles  that  produced 
\\y  n.tph/xia.  A  sudden  inspiration  now  necessarily  and  suddenly 
follow*,  the  air  being  drawn  through  the  glottis  by  the  gasping 
|iatien1,  with  a  force  anil  velocity  which  gives  rise  to  a  shrill,  eono- 
ntiis  douiitl,  not  unlike  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  which  has  been 
YHfionsIy  named  a  kmh,  a  fi'iop,  or  whoop;  and  the  disease  has 
m-i'oriliiigly  received  various  natiies,  such  as  kink-lwsl,  hoopmg<-ough, 
trX,H>pinti->.-oiii//i,  c/i'woiiijh. 

Tlio  anxious  and  distressing  inspirations  are  scarcely  completed 
whvit  the  oonvnlsive  expirations  of  the  cough  are  again  renewed, 
Mul  Mtttiii  followed  by  the  gasping  and  crowing  inspiralions,  till  a 
a(MHliV>  *'*  '""'-"**  i^  brought  up  from  the  lungs,  or  till  the  contents 
if^tttv  "loniHch  are  rejected  by  vomiting.  Such  are  the  phenomena 
ti  iKtf  ftl.  Afler  it  is  over,  tlie  patient  in  ordinary  cases  appears  to 
^  ^Mt  litUi'  iitlcctcd,  and  returns  immediately  to  play,  or  to  any 
tiyv-tttxitiim  which  takes  the  attention  at  the  time, 
jjg,  iV^Mo  phenomena  are  prolonged,  secondary  effects  are  pro- 
1  »lh.^«  imirbid  ftp|)earanceB  have  been  noticed.  The  imme- 
i.-*-  (if  the  violent  fits  of  coughing  is  to  interrupt  the 
■f  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  return  of 
.>»el8  of  the   head.     This  causes  not  only  the 
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swellings,  redness,  and  lividity  of  the  face  which  attend  the  tits, 
hut  also  the  dist-hargea  of  blood  trom  the  miicoiia  surfaces  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  ears.  A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  pathol- 
ogy of  this  disease  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  its  symp- 
toms and  course. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  whooping-cough  arise  ont  of  the 
feviT,  tlio  congh,  the  vomiting,  and  the  different  inflammations  with 
which  the  difien.se  may  be  accorapatiied. 

The  rule,  that  fever  precefles  the  cough,  though  generally  true, 
has  many  cxceptiona;  fur  the  paroxysms  of  cough  are  often  ealab- 
lished,  and  more  particularly  in  summer,  without  being  preceded 
by  any  fL'brile  plienomena.  The  severest  attaik,  indeed,  seldom 
confines  the  patient  to  his  bed,  wo  that  the  fever  rarely  exeeedn  in 
severity  that  accompanying  ordinary  catarrh.  Whooping-cough 
varies  greatly  in  intensity,  and,  therefore,  may  be  dinded  into — 

PerlKssis  mifior,  and  into  Pniiissia  grarlor. 

Most  autliors  divide  the  group  of-  symptoms  into  three  stages. 
The  fii-Ht  stage  comprehends  the  period  from  the  first  pymptums  of 
illness  until  the  whoop  confirms  the  nature  of  the  cough.  This  is 
the  period  of  development.  The  second  stage  commences  aa  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  cough  ia  determined,  and  lasts  till  the  violence 
of  the  cough  and  the  danger  of  the  intlammation  are  past.  This  is 
the  period  of  spasmodic  [laroxysms,  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
The  third  stage  is  the  convalescence  of  the  patient,  until  the  final 
and  happj'  termination  of  the  disease,  or  the  occurrence  of  those 
events  which  destroy  the  euiferer. 

First  Sta^e. — The  early  symptoms  of  tlie  whooping-cough  are 
noticed  more  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  and  are 
those  of  a  common  cold — as  hoarseness,  sneezing,  a  watery  dis- 
charge from  the  eyes  and  nose,  much  oppression  of  the  chest,  a 
short  dry  cough,  and  such  fever  and  other  derangement  as  usually 
attend  an  ordinary  cold.  This  stage  may  hist  from  one  to  eight 
days ;  but  Willan  has  estimated  it  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  Lombard  has  extended  it  to  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Second  Stage. — It  is  not  until  the  fever  remits,  and  is  about  to 
pasn  away,  that  the  cough,  which  had  distressed  the  patient,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  characteristic  whoop.  On  the  occurrence,  however, 
of  this  symptom,  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  and  now  consists  of  a 
series  of  fits  or  paroxysms  of  severe  coughing,  which  occur  at  uu- 
cei-tain  periods ;  while,  during  the  interval,  the  patient  often  enjoys 
his  usual  health,  recovers  all  his  gayetj',  returns  to  his  play,  and 
relishes  his  food  with  a  good  appetite.  A  paroxysm  or  lit  of  the 
whooping-cough  generally  comprehends  the  following  phenomena: 

The  approach  of  the  fit  is  often  denoted  by  an  unpleasant  titilla- 
tion  of  the  glottis,  by  a  sharp  pain  in  the  chest,  or  by  a  spasmodic 
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contraction  of  the  diapbragm.  As  soon  as  the  child  ia  thus  warned, 
he  instinctively  runs  to  his  nurse,  and  either  grasps  her  ftrms,  or 
lays  hold  of  Iier  chair  or  her  dress,  to  support  himself  during  the 
paroxysm,  which  in  a  few  minutes  or  seconds  is  about  to  follow. 
In  severe  cases  the  cough  is  quite  convulsive,  and  so  rapid  is  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm,  that  the  air  ia  almost  instantly  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  and  the  patient,  half  suSijcated,  turns  hiai'k  in  the 
fiice,  and  frequently  pasHes  his  urine.  At  length  the  crisis  op- 
pn>aches,  the  diaphragm  relaxes,  and  a  violent  inspiration  follows, 
accumpanied  by  the  characteristic  whooji.  This  sound  perhaps  re- 
mits, but  after  a  few  seconds  returns;  and  tlius  convulsive  in^pira- 
tious  and  expirations  continue,  till  the  patient  is  at  length  relieved 
by  a  copious  expectoration,  or  by  vomiting.  The  matters  expecto- 
rated from  the'luugs  are  frequently  thick,  viscid,  and  muciform. 
"When  vomited  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  throws  up  a  glairj- 
Huid  of  much  tenacity,  semi-transparent,  and  frequently  amoundng 
to  the  greater  part  of  a  pint;  and  should  he  have  recently  eaten, 
the  food  often  returns  with  it.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  stomach  retains  the  food  and  rejects  the  otferuling  matter. 
If  the  fit  be  violent,  the  fluid  rushes  not  only  from  the  mouth,  but 
also  from  the  nostrils;  and  in  some  instances  is  mixed  with  blood, 
for  blood  occasionally  bursts  forth  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  congested  vessels  of  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  the  eyes, 
end  in  some  instances  from  the  rectum. 

If  the  stethoscope  he  applied  to  the  chest  previous  to  the  fit,  we 
sometimes  detect  the  mucous  rhonchus  common  to  catarrh;  yet  in 
most  cases  the  respiration  is  natural.  During  the  act  of  coughing 
the  respiration  appears  completely  suspended,  and  is  not  sensible 
to  the  ear  in  any  part  of  the  chest.  On  the  >r/io<ip,  however,  taking 
place,  the  air  is  heard  to  rush  with  remarkable  violence  into  the 
trachea;  but  at  this  point  it  stops  for  one  or  more  seconds  till  the  ■ 
bronchial  tubes  relax,  and  the  air  is  then  admitted  into  the  lungs. 

The  fit  having  subsided,  the  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  starteil 
from  their  orbits,  resume  their  natural  position,  but  are  inundated 
willi  tears,  or  the  conjunctiva  is  more  or  less  gorged  with  blood; 
the  natural  expression  and  appearance  of  the  countenance  returns, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  in  favorable  eases,  the  good  spirits  of  the 
little  patient  are  renewed,  and  he  eats  with  appetite.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  severe  or  unfavorable  cases,  long-continued  exhaustion, 
headache,  and  some  fever,  are  tJie  preludes  to  convulsions,  inflam- 
mation, or  the  other  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  paroxysm  varies  greatly  in  frequency  and  severity,  but,  in 
general,  its  frequency  is  as  its  8everit3-.  In  ordinary  cases  it  rcf  urns 
every  two  hours;  hut  in  severer  cases,  and  especially  during  the 
second  and  third  week,  it  returns  every  half  or  every  quarter  of  an 
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hour,  or  even  oftener.  This  disease  commonly  reaches  its  acmfe  at 
the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week;  after  which  the  paroxyaraa 

diniiiiiali  in  frefjiiency,  the  iiitervuls  are  proloiigt-d,  and  llie  pulieut 
id  to  a  cL-rtain  dejrree  cotivaleMt'eiit.  The  duration  of  tliis  second 
etagu  is  from  two  to  six  or  eight  weelis. 

Third  Stage. — The  third  stage  conunouces  with  the  convalescence 
of  the  patient,  wlien  the  pamxy;*ins  become  milder,  the  intervals 
longer,  the  expectoration  more  natural  and  loss  in  quantity,  and 
the  vomiting  ceases,  so  that  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is 
miich  iniprovfd.  The  duration  of  this  stage,  however,  is  often  long 
and  variable,  and  the  cough  may  still  harass  the  patient  fur  many 
weeka,  or  even  many  raunths.  It  is  to  this  stage  that  tlie  term 
chronic  is  usually  applied. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  stagea  of  whooping-cough  are  liable 
to  gi'eater  variations  than  in  almost  any  other  disease ;  for  the  com- 
plaint may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  and  after  a  very  few 
paroxysms,  or  it  may  last  two,  three,  or  four  months,  or  even  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  case  of  pertussis  milior;  but 
in  particular  seasons,  and  in  particular  persons,  many  accidents 
may  arise  to  complicate  the  ayniptoms,  and  to  increase  the  danger, 
as  iufiammation  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  hinga,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  iutestiues,  or  of  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  brain. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucona  membrane  of  the  bronchia  is  the 
most  usual  complication  of  this  disease.  The  form  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  that  in  which  the  secretions  are  in  defect,  so  that 
the  mucus  is  not  only  greatly  dimiiiiahed  iu  quantity,  but  is  thick 
and  viscid,  teasing  tlie  patient  with  fruitless  efforts  to  free  it  from 
the  lung,  and  thus  causing  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 
In  other  cases  it  may  assume  the  form  of  purulent  inflammation, 
the  pus  secreted  being  formed  into  sputa,  and  moderate  in  quantity; 
or  it  may  be  thrown  up  pure ;  as  from  an  abscess,  and  so  enormous 
in  quantity  as  to  amount  to  one  or  two  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  may  spread 
to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  when  the  danger,  aa  well  as  the 
symptouiH,  of  some  of  the  various  formsof  pneumonia  will  he  added 
to  the  disease;  but  the  most  forinidable  accident  is  when  the  pleura 
is  inflamed,  for  then  the  patient's  sufferings  during  the  paroxysm 
are  fearfully  increased,  from  the  agonizing  paiu  inflicted  during  the 
paroxysm  of  the  cough. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  atomach  and  intestines  is  often 
tha  seat  of  inflammation ;  and  this  is  denoted  by  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  by  the  suppression  of  the  glairy  fluid  thrown  up  by 
vomitiug,  so  that  on   the  termination  of  the  fit  the  patient  often 
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lies  in  a  state  of  complete  exliaustion,  unable  to  diaeliarge  any- 
thing either  from  the  stomach  or  lutigs,  or  even  to  whoop,&nd  lie  ia 
now  said,  by  the  people,  to  labor  under  the  dumb  h'nk. 

In  liiild  cases  the  bowels  are  little  atlectcd  in  this  diseaae,  except 
that  the  patient  sometimes  piiases  his  fteccs  during  the  paroxysm. 
In  severe  forms  the  stools  are  often  either  black  and  oft'enfive,  or 
they  consist  of  a  colorless  mucus,  tlie  latter  evidently  depeniling  on 
an  inflamed  state  of  the  mncous  foliiclea. 

Headache  ia  a  symptom  which  usually  attends  the  catarrhal 
Blage,  but  goncrally  ceaaea  when  the  fever  aubaiiles.  Id  some  in- 
etanees  it  continues  throvighout  the  disease,  and  ia  not  unfreqiiently 
the  forerunner  of  tatal  convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  or  of  iuflamniation 
of  tlie  menibrunes  of  the  brain,  terminating  in  delirium,  coma,  hy- 
drocephalus, and  death. 

Diagnosis. — It  ia  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  febricnla 
of  the  Hrut  stage  la  the  result  of  simple  catarrh,  or  will,  on  it«  eub- 
Biding,  prove  to  be  whooping-cough.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
cough  has  been  followed  for  two  or  three  paroxysms  by  the  whoop, 
the  diagnosis  is  perfect,  no  other  disease  being  accompanied  by 
this  symi>tom. 

Cause  and  Modes  of  Propa^atioii. — That  whooping-cough  is  induced 
by  a  fipeeitic  poison  there  is  little  doubt;  but  in  what  manner  this 
agent  is  generated  is  not  determined.  This  disease  Is  always  epora- 
die,  sometimes  epidemic,  and  the  "  epidemic  influence"  is  the  most 
common  cause  and  mode  of  propagation. 

The  predisposition  to  this  diseaae  is  so  strong  that  few  persons 
pass  the  period  of  childhood  without  suflering  from  it ;  but  it  may 
occur  at  any  subsequent  age.  The  early  age  at  which  the  large 
majority  of  patients  pass  through  the  diseaae  is,  however,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  our  very  slight  acquaiutance  with  the  predisposing 
causes. 

Wben  the  whooping-congh  ie  once  excited,  the  patient  evolves 
a  poison  wliich  is  both  infeclions  and  ciintagioiis;  and  the  general 
public  are  so  unanimously  of  opinion  tliat  thia  disease  is  infectious, 
that  no  parent  will  permit  his  yet  unaffected  child  to  mingle  with 
such  as  may  be  laboring  under  it.  Tlie  profession  are,  witii  a  few 
exceptions,  of  a  similar  opinion.  It  ia  flupi>osed  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Tasmania,  by  a  female  prisoner,  and  subaeqiientiy 
to  have  spread  both  amongst  settlers  and  natives. 

The  inleciing  di^tanre  of  the  poison  muat  be  considerable,  from 
tlie  utter  impossibility  of  isolating  the  patient  at  home,  or  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease  in  schools. 

The  fact  of  the  contjigious  nature  of  thia  aiTection  cannot  be 
strictly  demonstrated.     Its   communication,   however,   by  fomiUa 
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gives  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  is  so ;  and  it  ia  probably 
moat  coutagious  at  the  period  of  its  highest  development, 

Rosen  conceives  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  hae  often 
curriod  the  disease  from  liouse  to  house.  Frank  also  says  that  it 
ia  often  propagated  from  patient  to  patient,  from  house  to  bouae, 
and  from  village  to  village.  Lombard  states  that  in  Geneva  he 
has  often  traced  the  first  cases  occurring  in  that  city  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  or  to  a  sick  child  fi-om  the  country.  Whooping-cough 
was  some  years  ago  introduced  into  St.  Helena,  where  it  proved 
very  fatal ;  the  eaptain  of  a  ship,  having  some  children  laboring 
under  the  disease  on  board,  allowed  their  dirty  fiuen  to  be  sent  on 
shore  to  be  washed,  and  so  introduced  the  disease  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

"Whoopitig-eough,  as  a  general  principle,  affects  the  same  pereon 
but  once,  and  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  exceedingly  few. 
Blache,  however,  gives  a  remarkable  instjiuce  of  a  grandfather 
and  grandmother  catching  it  a  second  time  from  their  grandchild, 
and  all  of  them  laboring  under  the  disease  together. 

The  poison  of  this  disease  may  coexist  with  many  other  poisons, 
and  in  this  case  they  often  greatly  influence  each  other's  actions. 
Tiie  small-jiox  and  ichooping-miu/h  have  often  coexisted ;  and  a  very 
common  and  fatal  combination  is  measles  and  whoopiiiff-eou^h. 
W/ioopinjj-cotigh  and  cow-pox  are  not  unfreijuentiy  combined.  In- 
deed, the  lower  classes  look  upon  vaccination  as  in  many  instances 
a  cure  for  the  whoupiriff-eoiigh. 

Period  of  Latency — Our  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  at  present  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  but  the  more  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
the  period  of  latency  is  about  five  or  six  days. 

Pro^oiia — The  propoi-tionate  number  of  deaths  to  recoveries  in 
u^h'jopiiKj-rouijh  18  not  determined,  but  greatly  varies  in  dift'erent 
years;  for  in  one  year  hardly  a  death  will  occur  from  the  disease 
in  a  large  city,  while  in  another  year  many  children  will  die.  In 
general,  however,  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  are  rarely  fatal, 
while  the  more  severe  and  protracted  cases  very  commonly  are  so. 
Lombard  thinks  station  in  society  greatly  aft'ects  the  mortality;  for 
he  says  that  of  ten  fatal  cases  nine  belong  to  the  poorer  classes. 
The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  show  that  the  mortality  is 
greater  from  this  disease  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  being  in  the 
meti'opolia,  in  1838,  .111  per  cent,  while  in  England  and  Wales  it 
■was  .061,  In  the  year  1839,  also,  it  was  for  the  metropolis  ,061  per 
cent.,  while  for  England  and  Wales  it  was  .053.  Lombard  gives  the 
ages  of  forty  fatal  ca^ea  a^  follows  : 
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Am. 

Oim. 

From  birth  to    6  month*,  .     . 

.     .    6 

"        6 

to  12  monthi,  .     . 

.     .     7 

•'        1 

to    2  ;e>n,       .     . 

.     .  10 

2 

to   8  yean,       .     . 

.     .    6 

"        8 

to    4  jean,       .     , 

.     .     7 

From  4  to  6  jnn, 2 

"-   6  to  eyesn 2 

Above  6  ye>n, 0 

ToUl 40 


Danger  from  bronchial  inflammation  is  to  be  dreaded  ratber 
towards  the  end  than  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Convnieions 
are  apt  to  occur  if  dentition  is  going  on  at  the  time;  and  if  they 
arise  from  the  congestion  or  effusion  within  the  cranium,  they  are 
generally  fatal. 

If  a  predisposition  to  tubercle  exists,  whooping-cough  may  deter- 
mine the  development  of  phthisis. 

Trsatmest — The  stage  of  invasion  is  seldom  marked  by  symptoms 
of  greater  severity  than  those  of  common  catarrh,  and  consequently, 
except  putting  the  patient  on  a  low  or  very  moderate  diet,  and  at- 
tending to  his  bowels,  there  is  little  occasion  for  medicine. 

The  whoop  having  eonlirmed  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  the 
second  stage  being  established,  the  dieeaee  will  run  its  course,  and 
one  of  two  indications  of  treatment  may  be  followed.  The  first  is 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  convulsions,  or  any  attack  of  inflammation, 
either  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  or  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
The  second  indication,  at\er  the  period  of  danger  is  past,  is  to  pre- 
scribe  such  medicines  as  may  interrupt  the  course  and  anticipate 
the  time  of  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  disease. 

The  best  mode  of  obviating  the  danger  of  cerebral  irritation,  or 
of  inflammation  of  any  of  the  organs  that  have  been  mentioned,  is 
to  mitigate  and  control,  as  far  as  possible,  the  frequency  of  the  pa- 
roxysms, to  clieck'tbose  secretions  which  are  in  excess,  and  to  ex- 
cite those  which  are  in  defect,  and  these  objects  are  best  obtained 
by  mild  sedatives,  combined  with  gentle  purgatives  or  laxatives. 

The  choice  of  the  sedative  ha«  been  considered  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  The  continental  physicians  have  bestowed  much  praise 
on  belladonna,  others  on  hemlock,  others  on  henbane,  while  some  have 
contented  themselves  with  opium.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  none  of  these  narcotics  possess  any  specitic  property  in  con- 
trolling this  disease,  so  that  the  selection  of  the  particular  one  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  But  supposing  the  pa- 
tient to  be  a  child,  as  the  head  is  especially  the  organ  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  mildest  sedatives,  such  as  hyosci/amua,  or  the  syrup  of 
poppies,  are  the  safest  and  best  Should,  however,  belladonna  be  se- 
lected, if  the  child  be  under  four  years  of  age,  the  dose  ought  not 
to  exceed  one-eighth  of  a  grain;  or  if  hyoscgamus,  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  every  six  or  eight  hours;  while,  if  it  be  tlie  syrup  of  poppies, 
this  medicine  sliould  be  given  in  such  fractional  doses  of  a  drachm 
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as  are  suited  to  the  age.  Powdered  belladonna  root  has  been  recently 
recommended  by  Vollaut,  The  dose  ia  <me-Jifth  of  a  grain,  given  at 
first  once,  then  Iwice,  then  four  times  a  day,  and  flo  on  until  the  pa- 
roxysms begin  to  subside,  when  it  is  to  be  given  at  much  longer 
intervals.  Thus,  he  says,  the  spasmodic  period  may  be  positively 
arrested  in  three  or  four  days.  Tlie  powder  of  the  leaves  he  con- 
siders to  have  little  efficacy  {Si/dm.  Sock-tt/  Year-Book,  1862).  Infii- 
sion  of  wild  thyme,  slightly  sweetened  and  mixed  with  gum,  is  aleo 
said  to  effect  great  improvement  in  cases  of  spasmodic  cough, 
(JosET,  1.  c.)  Cochi3i£al  is  an  anodyne  which  sometimes  affords  re- 
lief. It  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  mixture,  consisting 
of  cochineal,  10  grams;  subcarboruile  of  potash,  20  ^■ains  ;  swjar  \  oz. ; 
waUr,  4  oz,;  rub  together  and  strain  (Squire's  Companion  to  the  Phar- 
macopteia,  p.  62).  Of  thia  mixture,  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  four 
times  a  day  is  sufficient  for  a  child  one  year  old ;  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  for  a  child  of  two  yeai*s;  and  a  teaspoouful  for  a  child  of  four 
years.     Boiled  apples  in  milk  should  be  giveu  for  food. 

An  opiate,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered alone,  and  some  purgative  or  laxative  ought,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  ill  all  cases,  to  be  combined  with  it.  The  selection  of  the 
particular  medicine  is  perhaps  unimportant,  and  any  vegetable  or 
saline  purgative  will  perhaps  answer  equally  well,  as  the  coiifectio 
senntE,  rhubarl>,  castor  oil,  or  manna.  The  neutral  salts,  however,  sit 
easiest  on  the  stomaeh,  and  (as  the  medicine  must  be  continued) 
are  the  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Opium  is  the  most  efficient 
remedy  in  allaying  the  cough,  but  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
apt  to  check  tlie  mucous  secretion. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  second  stage  the  symptoms  may,  in  a 
few  instances,  become  unfavorable,  and  cerebral  irritation,  with 
convulsions,  or  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  of  its 
substance,  or  of  the  tissues  of  the  liing,  or  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
may  complicate  tlie  disease,  and  now  the  treatment  of  the  case  is 
always  exceedingly  difficult,  and  frequently  unsuccessful. 

If  the  convulsions  should  come  on  suddenly,  and  without  head- 
ache, or  other  symptom  of  iuHammatorj  action,  small  doses  of  any 
opiate,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet,  often  relieve  the  patient; 
but  should  the  convulsions  still  continue,  an  assafwtida  injection  may 
be  administered.  It  often  happens  that  the  convulsions  are  com- 
bined with  a  suppression  of  the  vomiting,  and  of  the  usual  glairy 
discharge;  and  in  these  cases  leeches,  followed  by  a  large  linseed 
ponlficc.  should  be  a])plied  to  the  epigastrium.  If  the  disease  shonld 
proceed,  and  headache  or  "other  symptom  show  an  affection  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  lecc/ies  should  be  applied  to  the  temples 
and  cold  to  the  head. 

Wlien  the  poison  excites  inQammation  of  the  tiasusB  ot  waXi%'^a.i«^ 
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of  the  liinga,  blceiiing  to  a  limitofl  amount  may  be  required;  but  we 
slioiilcl  be  ti'atistied  with  such  jnitigiitioii  of  the  symjitonia  as  may 
obviate  immediate  danger,  and  even  that  is  not  always  obtained, 
sinco  the  aftectioii  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  bleeding,  aa  in  simple 
inflammation  ;  for,  being  dependent  on  the  action  of  a  morbid  poi- 
son, it  will  run  a  definite  course,  Blaehe  bled  iu  uiue  caecs,  cither 
with  the  lancet,  by  leeches,  or  by  cupping,  and  in  oiie  caee  no  less 
than  live  times;  yet,  he  adds,  witli  a  (lesohiting  want  of  success, 
and  eight  out  of  the  nine  eases  terminated  fatally.  Thia  result 
makes  him  add  an  axiom,  iu  %vhich  every  pi-actitioner  will  agree, 
that  there  is  in  severe  wkoopitig-ivutjli,  as  in  Ijiphiis,  cholera,  and  manv 
other  atfections,  an  unknown  element  wliich  raodiiies  and  gives  a 
apecitic  character  to  all  these  intercurrent  inflamniatious. 

If  the  intestinal  eaua!  be  affected,  some  purgative,  combined  per- 
haps with  calomti,  may  be  necessary  to  act  on  the  howeU  and  free 
them  from  their  coutents;  aud  if  the  stools  be  white  and  muciforni,  _ 
and  the  patient  not  relieved,  an  enlarged  state  of  the  folUcloa  mayfl 
be  suspected,  and  consequently  a  Ibiseed  pouUk-c  should  cover  Ihe 
abdomen  for  some  hours,  preceded,  perhaps,  by  an  enema  of  st/ri/p 
of  poppies  and  bartey-water,  and  which  should  be  administered  nigfat 
and  niorniug.  Many  other  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  whooping-cough,  and  more  especially  a 
treatment  by  emetics  repeated  every  second  day.  Ipecacuanha  isthft 
best  emetic,  and  may  be  given  every  second  day  aa  ancb,  with 
Bmaller  doses  iu  the  interval  every  two  or  three  hours,  bo  as  to  sus- 
tain a  slight  degree  of  nausea. 

The  disease  having  passed  into  the  third  stage,  and  the  inflam- 
mation or  other  threateniug  symptom,  if  any  liaa  existed,  having 
subsided,  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the 
cough,  which  often  extends  to  a  most  distressing  length;  and  for 
this  purpose  tonics,  antispasmodics,  coiinlcr-in-ilants,  aud  other  reme- 
dies, either  externally  or  internally,  have  been  recommended. 

The  more  stimulant  antiapaaraodies,  as  assfifaitda,  musk,  castor, 
oil  of  amber,  cattlharidcs,  and  camphor,  are  the  remedies  which  have 
obtained  the  most  suffrages  iu  the  cure  of  this  stage  of  the  whoop- 
ing-cough. But  the  two  first  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  some  per- 
sons even  considered  asatifcl/iln  to  be  a  specific,  not  onlj'  in  this,  but 
in  every  other  stage  of  the  disease.  It  should  be  given  in  emul- 
eiou,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  to  a  child  two  years  old,  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  even  as  often  as  every  two  or 
three  houi-s.  Cullcu,  however,  preferred  cinchona  or  assafc€tida,and 
•considered  it  "  the  most  certaiu  mcarrs  of  curing  the  disease." 
Many  other  remediea  have  been  mentioned,  as  alum,  ht/droci/amc 
•acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  ar^enij:,  and  many  preparations  of  iron,  and  all  of 
Ttbeee  remedies  have  been  Ibuud  to  a  certain  extent  useful ;  but,  in 
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estimating  the  resiilta  of  remedies,  we  shoukl  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
take temporary  recovery  fur  curf ;  arid  the  fact  of  so  very  many 
remeilios  heiug  highly  spoken  of  might  create  a  doubt  as  to  ihe 
value  of  either. 

When  internal  remedies  have  failed  to  make  any  impreesiou  on 
the  whoopiiig-cougb,  the  cure  is  often  attempted  by  means  of  local 
treatment,  or  by  derivatives.  The  early  physicians  applied  adual 
cautery  to  the  nape  of  the  ueck;  the  modern  ones,  blisters  to  the 
epino,  or  directed  the  back  to  be  nibbed  with  the  unffvmfum  find- 
moini  mm  potmsio  tartarizati,  or  witli  some  liniment  or  embrocation, 
as  the  liniment  of  camphor  or  of  ammonia,  or  with  assafartidn,  oil  of 
amber,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  tlie  tincture  of  eanlharides.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  these  do  little  good  unlosa  they  contain 
8ome  opiate,  whoae  absorption  they  facilitate.  Toot  baths  and  the 
warm  baths  have  also  been  used,  and  often  with  much  efficacy. 

When  ordinary  remedies  have  failed,  a  change  of  air  is  a  re- 
source of  great  value,  and  was  first  mentioned  by  Dr.  Forbes,  in 
his  thesis  De  Tiinsi  Oitinihirif  in  1754;  and  since  that  period  it  has 
been  reeontmeuded  in  dangerous  cases  by  most  physicians  with 
that  praise  it  so  eminently  deserves.  While  it  is  determined  that 
a  change  from  the  had  air  of  a  town  to  the  purer  air  of  the  country 
ia  at  all  times  a  great  benefit,  Lombard  contends  that  he  has  found 
a  change  from  the  country  to  the  town  to  be  not  less  beneficial,  and 
that  the  patient  is  bcuetitcd  even  by  the  removal  to  so  short  a  dis- 
tance as  half  a  mile.  Indeed,  it  is  impotisiblo  to  witness  more 
striking  instances  of  the  advantages  of  treatment  than  we  occasion- 
ally observe  in  patients  when  removed  from  large  towns  to  their 
environs,  for  even  in  a  few  hours  they  ofteu  recover  from  au  appa- 
rently hopeless  state.  A  sail  across  a  river  is  also  beneficial,  al- 
tliough  the  distance  may  be  short. 

Dietetic  and  General  Treatment — The  patient  should  not  bo  al- 
lowed animal  food  from  the  commencement  almost  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  disease  in  its  acute  form.  It  is  desirable  also  tliat  the 
temperature  of  his  apartment  should  be  regulated,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  exposed  to  any  considerable  or  sudden  change  from 
heat  to  cold.  In  mild  weather,  also,  if  no  local  symptom  forbids, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  He  should 
likewise  be  recommended  to  wear  flannel. 

There  are  no  known  means  of  prevention,  except  an  entire  re- 
moval from  every  source  of  contagion. 


DI PHTHEBI  A— Z)i>A(AnTa. 

Definition, — An  acute  specific  Jtsctse,  xrbich  runs  a  quick  and  definite 
course  in  eight  to  fourteen  dags.     Its  anatomical  character  is,  sjjrejiwii.ny 
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inflammalion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  Ike  pharynx,  atltndi'd  hi/  exit- 
dalion  of  li/mpk.  The  disease  is  attended  with  great  prostration  of  the 
vilat  powers;  Aj/  a  very  earb/  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  whkh 
may  continue  for  a  ve>-y  short  time  ohly^  or  may  become  persisfenl.  h 
aomf  cases  a  remarkable  series  of  nervous  phenumena  are  apt  to  supereene, 
characterized  by  progressive  paralysis,  and  sojnetimes  by  fatal  sytuKpe. 

Historioal  ITotioe. — Diphtheria  is  by  no  meaiis  new  to  Eusrland; 
and  (he  writings  of  the  older  physicians  prove  that  from  time  to 
time  it  has  hoen  epidemic,  or  at  least  very  eommon  in  many  parts 
of  England.  The  historical  aceounta  of  the  disease  show  thai  il 
has  preserved  its  essential  character  and  nature  from  age  to  age. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  "sixteenth  century,  diphtheria  has  been 
observed  in  every  region  of  the  Old  and  New  World."  At  first 
it  continued  for  a  time  in  Spain;  and  during  nearly  forty  years 
was  noticed  in  different  parta  of  the  Peninsula.  Rather  litter, 
all  Italy  was  successively  afflicted  by  it.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  especially,  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  oc- 
curred, less  general  and  Icsb  prolonged,  but  more  multiplied,  in 
England,  in  France,  in  Sweden,  and  in  America,  and  particularly 
at  New  York  aud  Philadelphia.  It  terminated  the  life  of  the  cele- 
brated Washington,  find  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  outbreaks 
have  usually  been  limited  in  extont,  sometimes  not  spreading  beyond 
a  single  dwelling,  building,  village,  or  quarter  of  a  large  town.  It 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  the  nonb  of  France  and  south  of  Eng- 
land in  ]859,  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  since  that  time  many 
excellent  monographs  have  been  written  on  the  subject  in  our  own 
country,  among  which  those  of  Hunter  Semple,  Chatto,  Wade, 
Ernest  Hart,  Greenbow,  Sanderson,  and  Jenner  are  conspicuous. 

Pathology  and  Uorbid  Anatomy. — In  this  disease,  as  in  many  others 
of  the  miasmtilic  kind,  the  genital  or  the  local  ayniptoms  may  pre- 
dominate, gi^Tug  special  features  to  each  case ;  and  the  patient  may 
die  from  severity  of  the  general  disease,  or  from  the  severity  of 
some  one  of  the  local  lesious. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  a  tonsil  may  be  the  primary 
seat  of  the  eharaoteristie  local  exudation,  or  the  arches  of  tlie  palate, 
or  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  the  uvula,  the  narea,  or 
the  pharynx  may  be  the  jirinnirj-  seat.  At  first  there  is  redness  and 
swelling;  and  the  nornuil  inueous  secretion  is  eo  altered  in  it« 
physical  properties  that  it  adheres  by  its  own  increased  viscidity 
to  tie  mucous  membrane,  A  white  or  gray  patch  now  forms  oa 
the  membrane,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  lymph  ou 
tlie  reddened  surtace. 

The  layer  of  lymph  may  thus  spread  from  one  or  from  several 
centres  over  the  reddened  surface;  and  this  redness  may  involve 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  within  reach  of  the  eye.     The  lymph 
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which  growa  upon  this  reddened  eiirfaee  may  descend  into  the 
larynx,  tha  trachea,  and  the  bronchi.  Dr.  Stokes  has  recorded  a 
fatjd  case,  in  which  the  tongue,  tonsils,  pharynx,  epiglottis,  larynix, 
traciiea,  and  right  bronchus,  were  more  or  less  thickly  coated  with 
the  deposit,  even  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  bronchial  ramificatJOQ, 
while  the  left  bronchus  remained  quite  free  from  it.  The  right 
lung  was  (edematous  and  consolidated,  the  ]ei\  comparatively 
healthy  (Dub.  Jour.  Mtd.,  Feb.,  1863).  Dr.  Jenner  has  kuown  the 
diphtberitic  exudation  to  extend  into  the  cesophagiis  and  stomach 
{Viphtheiia,  its  Symptoms  and  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Jenner,  p.  4).  If 
the  lymph  be  torn  from  the  mueoue  membrane,  a  raw,  bleeding 
surface  is  exposed,  which  in  a  few  hours  is  again  covered  by  a  new 
layer  of  lymph.  The  lymph  of  diphtheria  has  a  variety  of  appear- 
ances. Sometimes  it  is  granular,  with  very  little  consisteQce  or 
tenacity.  Sometimes  the  part  is  covered  with  a  pulpy  substance 
of  a  wLite  or  gray  color;  but  this  pellicle  is  constant  in  some  form 
or  other,  and  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  reprodncing  itself  It  is 
this  specific  exudation  which  establishes  the  disease  as  one  sui 
gmais,  and  to  which  Bretonneau  gave  the  name  of  *^  Diphtherltis," 
and  which  haa  been  subsequently  modified  to  " Diphlkerla,"  The 
latter  term  haa  the  advantage  of  being  the  shorter  word,  and  is  that 
adopted  by  tlie  Kegietrar- General.  Etymologically,  the  terms  are 
derived  from  Si^Oipa  vel  SiifOtpi'.,  signifying  the  prepared  akin  of  an 
animal ;  while  aifOtpinjt;  rd  Sipdtpia^  signifies  that  which  is  covered 
with  a  fur,  or  with  a  leathern  coat. 

In  microscopical  characters  it  does  not  appear  that  this  "fur," 
"pellicle,"  or  "  false  nienibrane"  of  diphtheria  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  concrete  exudation  on  blistered  surfaces,  or  that  which 
forms  in  the  angina  of  scarlatina  (Empis).  The  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  the  pellicle  is  in  reality  an  act  of  coagulation.  The 
mucous  membrane  exudes,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fluid  in  which 
the_/Siri>ic  or  mucm  coagulates;  and  such  coagulated  material  forms 
the  tube-casts  which  line  the  sni-fiice  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  but 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  which  they  come  to  be  separated  by 
a  considerable  interval;  and  generally  it  may  he  stilted  tliat  there 
is  the  greatest  ]Kissible  variation  as  to  the  extent,  the  consistence, 
the  color,  and  adherence  of  the  pellicle.  Sometimes  the  particles 
of  lymph  are  so  thin,  soft,  and  separated  from  each  other,  that  the 
term  membrane  can  scarcely  be  correctly  applied  to  it.  At  other 
times  it  is  tough,  elsistic,  and  as  much  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  In  the  one  ease  lymph  resembles  cream  in  consistence; 
in  the  other  it  resembles  wash-leather;  and  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes we  meet  with  all  intermediate  conditions  as  regards  consis- 
tence and  tenacity.  Pus,  granular  corpuscles,  oleo-protein  granules 
and  epitheliuiu  constitute  the  hulk  of  the  softer  forma  ol^  \)aH. «»- 


called  lymph;  while  eucb  fihres  as  we  see  in  the  bnffyooat  of  hlood- 
eongiila  constitute  the  bulk  of  tlie  toughest  varitty  of  the  Ivinphy 
pellifle  (Jenner).  Vegetable  growths,  as  the  oidium  of  mugvtt 
(Vogel),  occur  in  the  petlicle  of  diphtheria  from  time  to  time,  and 
have  been  reported  by  some  as  a  constant  occurrence.  It  is,  Iiow- 
eTer,byuo  means  so;  and  the  accidental  existence  of  such  vegetable 
growth8  is  no  evidence  that  epiphytes  have  any  essential  connec- 
tion witli  eases  of  diplitheria  {.Iksnek). 

The  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  pharynx 
lead  are  found  in  cases  of  diphtheriti  to  be  larger,  redder,  and 
moister  tlian  natural;  and  if  the  disease  has  continued  long,  they 
become  brittle,  pale,  and  of  ahrightish  red  color  on  section — charac- 
teristic of  infliimniation  of  their  substance.  These  enlarged  glands 
may  he  felt  during  life  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  either 
side,  as  well  as  down  the  neek  by  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  when 
that  organ  is  implicated.  Such  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  just 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  depth  of  the  local,  nasal,  pharyn- 
geal, laryngeal,  and  tracheal  disease;  and  when  the  discharges  from 
the  pharjnx  are  fetid,  and  the  mucous  membrane  sloughy,  not 
only  are  the  glands  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw  enlarged,  but  the 
connective  tissue  in  which  they  are  placed  is  the  seat  of  the  erthsion 
if  serum,  and  even  the  exudation  of  lymph,  so  that  verj-  great 
eral  swelling  of  the  parts  is  the  result. 

Condition  of  the  Urine  in  Diphtheria — Albumen  is  found  in  many 
cases ;  i,ii  per  cent.  {Leej,  GfJ  per  cent.  {Bonchi'T,  Empis).  in  the 
ni^yority  (Manqin),  in  all  the  cases  examined  by  the  observer  (8as- 
dkuson).  It^  tjuantity  appears  to  be  sometimes  enormous,  so  that  the 
urine  becomes  quite  solid  from  heat  and  nitric  acid  (Pabkes,  1,  c). 

Although  it  is  not  established  tliat  albuminuria  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  disease,  yet  it  is  a  most  important  s'tTnptom,  both 
OS  couneeted  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  with  its  prog- 
nosis. The  first  discovery  of  the  relation  of  albuminuria  to  diph- 
theria was  made  by  Mr,  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  and  was  eommu- 
niciited  to  the  Queen's  College  Medico-Chirurgica!  Society  in  De- 
cember, 1857.  During  the  following  year  Bonchut  and  Empia 
made  a  similar  discovery  in  Paris.  These  obser\'er8  attach  very 
great  importance  to  the  renal  complication,  as  affording  an  anatom- 
ical explanation  of  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
which  death  occurs  neither  by  suffocation  nor  by  septic  poisoning, 
it  cannot  be  due  to  local  lesion.  Bouchut  considers  it  a  sign  of  the 
commencement  of  purnlent  infection  in  dijihtheria,  and  coincides 
with  very  great  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  blood  then  aasumea 
die  tinge  of  bistre;  and  numerous  masses  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
may  be  found  after  death,  resembling  those  which  precede  the  de- 
velopment of  metastatic  abseesses  in  the  lungs.     Mr.  Wade  is  of 
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Opinion  tbat  albuminuria  produces  a  iliminiition  in  the  total  amount 
of  solid  excreta ; — the  special  function  of  the  kidney  being  sus- 
pended, symptoms  arise  which  indicate  the  retention  within  the 
body  of  those  matters  which  should  be  excreted. 
•  Dr.  Sanderson  is  of  opinion  that  neither  of  these  doctrines  re- 
garding the  pathology  of  jilhuniinuria  in  diphtheria  is  the  true  one. 
In  several  of  the  eases  related  by  him  the  cessation  of  albuminnria 
was  coincident  with  amelioration  of  the  patient's  condition  and  the 
diflappearance  of  the  most  idumiing  symptoms.  The  early  period 
of  the  disease  at  which  the  albumen  appears,  and  the  short  time 
during  which  it  lasts,  are  facta  of  great  importance.  Dr.  Sander- 
eon  is  of  opinion  that  either  (1)  the  kidneys  must  be  the  seat  of  the 
primary  morbid  process ;  or,  (2)  the  albuminnria  must  depend  on  an 
original  change  in  the  blood.  That  it  is  not  due  to  the  former  of 
those  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  renal  disease  is  only  coinci- 
dent witli  disease  elsewhere  {e.  */.,iu  tlio  fauces),  so  thut  the  special 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  induced  by  the  diphlheria  miasm  must 
be  regarded  not  only  as  the  primary  cause  of  albuminuria,  but  of 
all  the  other  symptoms.  This  Dr.  Sanderson  illustrates  by  eoni- 
paring  the  poison  of  diphtheria  to  that  of  the  poison  of  cantharides, 
which,  from  the  moment  it  enters  the  circulation,  manifests  its 
presence  by  albuminuria,  and  produces  a  series  of  anatomical 
changes  in  the  kidney,  which  are  identical  with  those  described  by 
Mr.  Simon  and  Dr.  Bristowo  in  diphtheria.  Dr.  Sanderson's  ob- 
servations still  further  show  that,  at  the  acme  of  the  disease,  when 
tlie  urine  was  intensely  albuminous — when  there  was  complete  an- 
orexia, and  the  ingesta  reduced  to  a  minimum — that  then  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  excreted  in  t%vcnty-four  hours  was  about  twice  as  great 
as  that  excreted  during  a  sindlar  period  when  convalescence  was 
established — when  the  patient  was  eating,  with  an  appetite,  the  or- 
dtniiry  liospital  diet,  with  extnis.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  diphtheria 
agrees  with  the  other  pyrexiie  in  being  attended  with  a  marketl  in- 
crease in  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  that  the  existence  in  the  kid- 
ney of  the  condition  implied  by  albumen  and  fibrinous  casts  in  the 
nrine  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  increase  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogenous  material.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  occurrence  of  urtemia  as  a  consequence  of  the  renal 
complication  in  diphtheria,  this  complication  not  being  the  cause  of 
the  blood-poisoning,  but  merely  the  index  of  its  existence  [Brit,  and 
For.  Med..Chir.  ErrUie,  Jan.,  1860,  p.  196). 

Phenomena  and  Symptoms. — The  prudrovmla  which  forebode  an  at- 
tack of  diphtheria  may  be  set  down  us  general  malaise,  anorexia, 
slight  fever,  dysphagia,  and  glandnlar  swelling.  The  symptom3 
generally  supervene  very  gradually  ami  int-idiously ;  but  feelings 
of  depression,  prostration,  and  muscular  debility  prevail,  atteiiAa^ 


by  headache,  nausea,  iliarrhcea,  and  chilllnesB,  There  is  a  sense  ■ 
Btiffiiesa  about  the  neck  and  throat,  and  the  drowaiuess  which  often 
attends  tlie  nct'fsaion  of  an  attatrk  of  diphtheria  may  lead  the  jiatient 
to  fiiiicy  he  has  caught  a  slight  cold  in  the  thraat  while  indulging 
in  a  short  sleep. 

Dr.  Jeuuer  has  grouped  his  cases  of  diphtheria  into  sir  varieties, 
as  follows:  (1.)  The  mM  form  of  diplithcria ;  (2.)  The  injbiriimatory 
form;  (3.)  The  insidious  form  ;  (4.)  The  nasal  form;  (5.)  Theprimajy 
hryngeal  form;  (6.)   The  asihemv.  form. 

Ill  ihe  mild  form  of  diphtheria  the  general  Bymptoms  and  the  local 
lesions  are  trifling,  and  no  sequelee  follow.  Febrile  disturbance 
prevails  to  a  slight  degree;  and  there  may  be  the  least  possible 
soreness  of  the  throat  on  swallowing.  No  albumen  oecurs  in  the 
urine,  and  no  nervous  Bymptomsfollow.  Dr.  Jenner  is  of  opinion 
that  many  inflamed  throats,  when  diphtheria  is  epidemic,  have  their 
origin  in  the  diphtheria  miasm  (whatever  that  may  he),  just  aa  many 
cases  of  diarrhaa,  when  cholera  is  epidemic,  originate  in  tht  chuhra 
miasm;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  say  in  some  oases  that  an  inflamed 
pharynx  is  not  due  to  mild  diphtheria  as  it  is  to  say  that  a  serious 
diarrUwa  is  not  cholera. 

In  the  iftjlavmiali»-i/  form  rf  diphtheria ,  syraptonia  of  severe  rynaiiche 
pharijngea  precede  the  exudation  of  lymph.  There  is  redness,  of  a 
vivid  or  dusky  hue,  and  swelling  of  the  mueona  merabrano,  cover- 
ing the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsils.  The  swell- 
ing is  often  considerable,  from  the  eft'usion  of  serum  into  sub- 
mucous tissue,  wliich  becomes  of  a  Jelly-like  transparency  and 
aspect.  The  pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing  is  great,  so  that  deglu- 
tifaou  becomes  impoBsihIe.  The  febrile  disturbance  may  be  extreme 
or  moderate;  and  although  the  pulse  is  frequent,  it  soon  becomes 
weak  and  there  is  the  sense  of  considerable  prostration.  In  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  the  throat 
affection  supervene,  a  layer,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  tuugli  lymph 
coats  the  inflamed  aurface,  and  death  may  follow  from  extension  of 
Uie  exudative  process  into  the  larynx  or  trachea.  The  urine  may 
contain  albumen,  and  sometiraeB  the  joints  are  swoilen,  hot,  and 
tender. 

The  insidious  forms  of  diphHieria  are  dangerous,  because  tliey  seem 
sudden  and  unexpected.  The  general  symptoms  are  not  severe. 
There  is  no  marked  soreness  uf  the  throat,  no  notable  swolling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands ;  but  suddenly  laryngeal  symptoms  snpervene, 
and  death  rapidly  follows  from  suffocation;  aud  the  disease  may 
be  confounded  with  primary  croup,  if  the  pharynx  has  not  been 
examined. 

In  the  jiaml  form  of  diphtheria  a  sanious  discliorge  from  the  nose 
attracts  atteutiou,  after  some  febrile  disturbance  of  a  low  type. 
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The  glands  about  the  uiigle  of  the  jaw  begin  to  swell,  tbe  orcbes  of 
the  piilate  and  toiiaile  become  red  and  swollen,  muco-puruieut  fluid 
bubbles  in  quantity  from  tbe  narrowing  isthmus  ot'tbe  faui:os,  and 
ifi  ajit  to  prevent  tbe  pliysicinii  from  seeing  elearlj  the  state  of  the 
pbaryugeal  mucous  membrane.  After  a  few  days  the  disease  may 
subside  so  completely  as  to  luave  its  nature  doubtful;  but  it  may,  on 
the  other  baud,  spread  to  the  larynx  or  the  pharynx,  when  laryngeal 
or  pbarjTia;eal  symptoms  prevail,  nnd  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 

Ill  primtiry  larjpigeal  diphtheria  tbe  disease  begins  wilh  painfiil 
deglutition,  and  is  attended  by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  arches  of  the  palate,  uvula,  and  soft 
palate.  Laryngeal  symptoms  rapidly  supervene;  and  lymph  may 
be  seen  on  the  arches  of  the  palEite,  the  exudation  being  more 
abundant  at  the  base  of  the  arch  than  above  it,  looking  as  if  it 
spread  from  the  larj-nx.     Death  threatens  from  aj^niEa. 

In  Uw  usthciiir.  form  of  diplil/icria  the  patient  dies  from  the  consti- 
tutional effects  of  the  general  disease,  which  may  begin  with  gen- 
eral and  local  symptoms  of  very  moderate  severity.  Tbe  pulse, 
however,  soon  becomes  rapid  and  feeble;  the  sense  of  weakness 
and  of  illness  becomes  extreme  ;  the  skin  has  a  feverish  pungency 
of  heat  to  the  touch;  the  complexion  assumes  a  dirty-looking, 
pallid,  and  opaque  aspect;  and  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease 
tbe  tongue  is  brown,  with  sctrdes  on  the  teeth.  More  or  less  lymph 
may  be  seen  on  the  jihuryiigeal  mucoits  membrane ;  and  this  lymph 
is  of  a  granular,  pulpy,  or  soft  form.  The  patient  may  also  swallow 
with  perfect  facility,  and  the  throat  symptoms  may  appear  to  bo 
trivial  in  degree,  even  when  tbe  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  lymph.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pain  on  swallow- 
ing is  extreme.  The  exudative  process  may  extend  to  the  larynx, 
and  this  extension  is  indicated  by  a  little  huskinees  and  want  of 
power  in  tbe  voice,  and  imperfect  larjngeal  breathing.  Death 
tends  to  supervene  by  asthenia  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of 
the  disease,  preceded  or  not  by  delirium,  which  may  commence  at 
an  early  period  of  the  disease. 

There  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction,  however,  between  these 
several  varieties  of  dipbtbena. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  diphtheria  varies  from  forty-eight  hoars 
to  fourteen  days;  and  when  the  disease  is  fatal  within  a  week,  it  is 
so  by  extension  of  the  exudative  process  to  the  larynx.  Larj-ngeal 
symptoms  rarely  commence  after  tbe  expiration  of  the  first  week 
of  the  disease;  nud  in  more  than  half  the  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria 
death  results  directly  from  disease  of  the  larynx.  When  death  oc- 
curs from  asthenia  the  fatal  result  usually  takes  place  about  the 
second  week  of  the  disease.    In  the  cases  that  are  not  fata!  the 
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Specific  diiieaHe  terminatea  between  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  day 
of  the  illneas  (Jenner), 

Fro^oiiB. — However  mild  a  case  of  liiphtheria  may  appear  to  be, 
no  cafte  is  unattended  with  danger.  The  great  danger  during  die 
first  week  le  from  extension  of  the  exudative  proccas  to  the  larynx; 
and  the  least  laryngeal  rjuality  in  the  respiration  heard  at  the  bed- 
side is  aiiggcfltive  of  danger.  Subsequently  to  the  first  week  death 
is  to  be  appreliended  from  exhaustion  and  loaa  of  nervous  energy. 
An  extremely  rapid  and  feeble  pulse  is  of  grave  import ;  and  n  very 
infrequent  pulse  is  of  fatal  significance.  Vomiting  is  another  uu- 
fevorahle  symptom,  especially  if  it  ehoiild  recur  many  days  in  snc- 
ceBsioa.  Hemorrhages  and  albumeti  in  the  urine  indicate  blood 
change  of  great  severity;  and  if  the  albumen  is  abundant,  a  fatal 
termination  of  the  case  may  be  expected.  All  the  cases  in  which 
Dr.  -Tenner  has  known  delirium  to  occur  have  ended  fatally. 

Tlie  danger  in  diphtheria  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  youth 
of  the  patient.  In  the  child,  death  is  generally  due  to  extension  of 
the  disease  to  the  laiynx; — after  puberty  it  more  ottiin  occurs  from 
the  general  atfection. 

Sequelie — After  the  termination  of  the  disease,  symptoms  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  characteristic  kind  are  apt  to  supervene.  Tlie 
phenomena  are  referable  to  deranged  innervation;  and  although 
their  frequency  and  intensity  is  hy  no  means  invariably  propor- 
tional to  the  severity  of  the  primary  disease,  yet  the  more  severe 
the  case  is,  the  more  likely  is  nervous  disorder  to  occur,  and  the 
more  intense  is  it  likely  to  prove.  These  consecutive  phenomena  do 
not  appear  at  once.  There  is  usually  a  brief  period  of  eouvaleseence 
between  the  diaappcamnce  of  the  primary  and  the  appearance  of 
the  secondary  phenomena  of  diphtheria.  This  period  of  temporary 
convalescence  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  The  most 
alarming  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  heart,  The  frequency  of 
its  heats  per  minute  begin  to  diminish,  and  a  sense  of  languor  su- 
pervenes, with  tendency  to  vomiting.  The  heart's  heats  are  found 
to  bo  feeble,  infrequent,  and  slow,  and  death  supervenes  from  ce9- 
a&tion  of  the  heart's  action  (Jen.vbr);  or  suddenly,  from  the  deji- 
Oeition  of  fibrine  within  the  heart,  or  in  one  of  the  great  vessels 
(Tasser). 

In  other  cases  the  paralysis  is  more  widely  spread,  and  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  more  striking ;  although  the  nerve  affections  do  not 
at  once  attain  their  maximum  of  intensity,  but  are  progressive;  and 
the  progress  of  paralysis,  even  in  the  same  set  of  muscles,  is  seldom 
quite  uniform.  It  is  believed  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to  a  primary 
periphL-ral  alteration  of  the  nerves,  which  is  propagated  from  the 
originally  affected  part  to  the  spinal  centre,  much  in  tlie  same  way 
us  in  tetanus  the  irritation  is  transmitted  from  the  wound  (WuBKUj. 
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If  several  seta  of  muscles  nre  attacked,  the  faucial  or  jil laryngeal 
are  usually  the  first  set  to  suffer;  and  the  impairment  of  function 
is  very  early  betrayed  bj-  the  ooiiilition  of  the  voice,  and  by  the  act 
of  swallowing,  with  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  vditin  penduluvi  paUiti 
{TROUsgEAC),  The  eight  is  subseqiieiitly  apt  to  become  impaired, 
then  the  muaeles  of  tlic  tongue,  the  lips;  and  those  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremity  become  affected  in  the  order  named.  In  Pr. 
Greeiihow's  experience  amesthesia  has  coexisted  with  the  paralytic 
affi;ction  of  the  fauces  in  all  the  cases.  The  mucous  membrane 
over  that  rt-giou,  naturally  so  eensitive,  becomes  altogether  insensi- 
ble and  callous,  even  to  repeated  and  forcible  pricks  with  the  nib 
of  a  pen;  and  iu  rare  cases  Hpeecb  becomes  so  inarticulate  as  to  be 
almost  uniutelligible,  Ue  has  also  observed  that  the  paralysis  and 
anieslhesia  are  sometimes  more  complete  on  that  side  of  the  fauces 
which  was  most  severely  affected  iu  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
"Wlien  the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  paralyzed  there  is  alarming  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  The  impairment  of  vision  is  probably  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  generally  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  dilatation  and  sluggish  action, 
or  actual  paralysis  of  the  iris.  The  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks  may 
also  become  utfected,  both  as  regards  motion  and  sensation.  The 
parts  then  become  uumh  or  cold,  or  they  experience  a  sense  of 
formication  or  of  scalding,  and  tsiste  may  be  lost.  The  upper  ex- 
tremities are  cither  first  affected,  or  simultaneously  with  the  lower, 
The  power  over  the  movements  of  the  limbs  becomes  impaired,  and 
anipsthesia  is  also  more  or  leas  complete;  or  there  may  be  tender- 
ness with  abnormal  sensations,  such  as  formication,  and  a  percep- 
tion of  eonatrictiou  or  of  tightness  in  the  fleshy  parts ;  or  there  may 
be  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  resembling  chorea.  The 
earliest  indications  of  these  phenomena  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  limbs  are  peripheral.  Tingling  is  experienced  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  accompauied  with  numbness,  rendering  tlie  pa- 
tient unable  to  pick  up  small  objects.  These  phenomena  then  ex- 
tend gradually  to  the  wrist,  and  upwards  to  the  elbows,  and  eveu 
to  the  shoulders;  but  the  tingling  and  numbness  is  especially  felt 
on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands.  The  limbs,  when  so  affected, 
feel  heavy,  feeble,  and  cold.  If  the  paralysis  contiimes,  the  muscles 
concerned  become  flabby  and  emaciated,  and  strength  becomes  so 
much  impaired  that  patients,  who  can  move  the  affected  limbu 
freely  in  bed,  often  walk  with  much  difficulty,  or  are  unable  to 
stand  unless  supported.  Increased  sensibility  of  particular  parts  of 
the  affected  limbs  accompanies  the  loss  of  power  and  general  numb- 
ness, causing  great  distress,  such  as  tenderness  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  or  fleshy  parts  of  the  arms.  There  is 
also  pain  on  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  principal  ucn'es^ftU.<:.\i 


m  the  median  nerve  of  the  arm  and  the  sciatic  of  the  leg  {EJin. 
MeiL  Jouriuil,  August,  18(j3).  Tlie  dunttion  of  the  paralysis  varies 
gpeatty,  but  generally  the  cases  eventually  terminate  favorably:  the 
paralysis  being  only  duugerous  when  it  affects  the  respiratory  mus- 
olea,  luid  aggravates  thereby  an  intercurrent  pneumonia. 

These  phenomena  of  impaired  nervous  power  generally  betray 
themselves  within  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  convalescence; 
and  the  longest  period  at  which  Dr.  Jenner  has  known  death  to 
occur  after  the  first  symptoms  of  diphtheria  has  been  about  two 
months. 

Propagation  of  Diphtheria. — The  disease  seems  to  be  infections; 
and  family  constitution  {rather  than  any  anti-hygienic  conditions) 
favors  itri  development  and  determines  its  progress  (Jkkner, 
Greknhow,  Sasubrson). 

Treatment. — 80  long  as  there  is  heat  of  skin  and  firmness  of  pnlse 
the  piiysician  ought  tu  abstain  from  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  rest 
contented  by  giving  such  saline  medicines  as  exert  a  slight  action 
on  the  skiu  and  on  tbe  kidneys,  or  on  both,  Acdaie  i.>f  ammonia 
and  citmtt  vf  potash  are  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  bowds 
should  be  opened  freely  by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap;  or  by  ro/o- 
mel  and  coloct/nlh  pill,  followed  in  the  inflammatory  or  sthenic  forms 
of  the  disease  by  a  saline  aperient — c.  g.,  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the 
infusion  of  roses. 

Tbe  throat  affection  should  be  treated  with  warm  fomentations 
externally,  and  by  the  inhalation  of  water  vapor  with  acetic  acid. 
A  wineglassful  of  vinegar  to  a  pint  of  water  is  a  good  proportion 
(Jknneu),  and  an  inhaler  should  be  used,  as  mentioned  at  page 
326,  under  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  .Tenner  recommends  Squire's  inhaler 
as  the  best.  A  lead  gargle  may  be  of  service,  composed  of  one 
fluid  drachm  of  tfie  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  in  eight  ounces  of 
rose  water;  but  gargles  must  not  be  persisted  in  if  pain  is  caused 
by  their  use.  The  temperature  of  tbe  room  in  which  the  patient 
is  confined  to  bed  ought  to  be  kept  at  6S°  Fahr.,  and  its  atmos- 
phere made  moist  by  the  steam  from  a  kettle  with  a  long  epout 
constantly  boiling  on  the  fire.  If  the  patient  can  he  enveloped  in 
a  warm  moist  atmospliere,  so  much  tbe  better;  and  this  maybe 
done  by  making  a  tent  with  blankets  over  the  bed,  ami,  by  the 
aid  of  a  spiril^lanip,  a  tin  kettle  of  boiling  water  may  he  main- 
tained at  tlie  boiling-point,  and  its  steam  thus  made  to  envelop  the 
patient. 

If  feebleness  of  pulse  supervene,  if  the  redness  of  the  throat  as- 
sume a  dusky  hue,  if  the  sense  of  general  weakness  becomes  ex- 
treme, wine  in  large  doses  frequently  repeated  is  required.  Six  or 
eight  ounces  of  port  or  shcny  during  the  day  for  an  adult  may  he 
given  from  the  first,  with  as  good  a  diet  as  the  stomach  can  digest 
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During  the  course  of  the  disease,  much  larger  quantities  of  wine 
and  even  brandy  may  be  necesaary;  but  the  quantity  of  stimulants 
must  be  regulated  by  tlie  habita  and  age  of  the  patients.  A  child 
of  three  years  of  age  may  take  with  advantage  oue  or  two  draohras 
of  brandy  every  hour — i.  e.,  from  three  to  live  ounces  of  brandy 
during  the  twenty-four  Loure  {Jksner).  Under  all  circumstances 
efficient  daily  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  secured,  and  the  uri- 
nary and  intestinal  secretions  should  be  examined  daily. 

If  blood  or  albumen  appear  in  the  urine,  diuretics  are  contra- 
indicated.  Mustard  poultices,  warm  linseed-meal  poultices,  or  the 
warm  wet  sheet,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  IIuss  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  referred  to  at  page  401,  may  be  applied  to  the  loins  under 
these  circumatauces.  Tincture  of  (he  peirkloride  of  iron  has  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Ilislop,  of  Birmingham;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  quinine  in  the  following  formula 
(Tanxbr)  : 

a.  QninitGSulpbatis,  gr.  ii;  Aciiji  ITydroclilorici  diluti,  t^x;  Tinctui-sB 
Ferri  Pcrchloridi,  iexv;  Infusi  Calumbsa,  3''  ^i^ce.  Fiat  haustiis,  om- 
nibus sextis  horia  sumendus. 


With  regard  to  topical  applications,  Dr.  Jenner  is  of  opinion 
that  repeated  applications  to  the  throat  of  caustic  solutions  are 
injurious.  He  recommends  one  single  but  cflicient  application  of 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3i  to  5'  of  water),  as  a  remedy 
which  may  stay  the  sprmd  of  the  exudative  inflammation ;  bnt  that, 
on  the  whole,  hydrochlorii:  acid  and  water  in  equal  parts  will  more 
frequently  attain  the  object.  It  is  especially  the  surface  round  the 
exudation,  aa  well  as  the  exudation  itself,  that  should  bo  painted 
well  over  with  tlie  solution,  the  brush  being  passed  over  the  sur- 
face two  or  three  times  in  quick  succeaaion.  The  white  discolora- 
tion which  reaults  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  spread  of  the 
diphtheritic  exudation.  The  discoloration  from  the  acid  passes 
away  in  about  thirty-six  hours;  and  that  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
somewhat  quicker. 

There  is  considerable  difterence  of  opinion  regarding  the  useful- 
ness of  topical  applications,  and  the  best  means  of  applying  thera. 
The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  recommended  by  some  to  be 
gently  painted  over  the  fauces.  The  local  application  of  lime-water 
by  frequent  gargling  or  gentle  bruahiug,  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  prove  speedily  curative  iu 
the  milder  caaes,  and  alleviate  tlie  more  severe.  Ice  kept  dissolv- 
ing in  the  mouth  is  often  also  a  great  comfort  in  cases  of  diph- 
theria, of  croup,  and  of  all  sore  throats,  and  its  use  should  never 
be  omitted   where  it  can   be  had.      Dr.  Greenhow  remonatrates 
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against  the  application  of  tlie  more  severe  topical  remedies.  The 
pellicle  or  false  membrane  ought  never  to  be  torn  off  In  the  con- 
secutive paralysis  tonics  aud  local  galvanism  are  the  most  impor- 
tant remedies,  aud  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  a  pill,  taken 
morning  and  evening,  containing  fi-om  a  quarter  to  fialf  a  grain  of 
the  exlrad  ofnux  vomk-a,  with  a  like  qaai'tity  of  salpiiafc  of  iron,  com- 
bined with  two  or  three  rp'aivs  of  compound  rhwliarb  pill  mass.  These 
may  bo  varied  with  the  administratiou  of  piila  containing  ,'jth  q/" 
a  grain  of  stri/rhvia,  the  strip-hnia  being  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk, 
and  made  into  pills  with  a  sufficient  fpiantity  of  extract  of  gentian. 
Sifrap  of  the  j)hos]}hate  of  iron  in  fluid  draehm  doses  may  be  given 
twice  a  day,  and  stimulante  in  the  form  of  malt  liquoi-a.  especially 
stout  (if  free  olco'.vutus  i/idkuj^),  are  beneficial  if  taken  with  or  after 
meals,  aud  the  doses  of  iron  muy  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

Tracheotomy  undoubtedly  saves  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  It 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  if  the  exudative  inflammation  extends 
to  the  larynx  and  advances  in  severity.  The  degree  and  inorcaoe 
of  the  recessiou  of  the  soft  partJa  of  the  parietes  of  tlie  cheat  during 
inspiration  is  tlie  guide  to  its  necessity.  In  the  adult,  laryngotomy 
is  to  bo  preferred  to  ti-acheotomy.  I)r.  Jenner  is  of  opinion  that 
the  opening  should  be  made  even  through  the  seat  of  disease,  aud 
not  below  it;  for,  in  opening  through  a  healthy  part,  a  new  centre 
of  irritation  and  in  flam  mat  ion  is  established.  The  sole  object  con- 
templated by  an  opening  in  the  windpipe  is  the  prevention  of  death 
by  putibcation.  By  so  averting  death,  time  is  gained  lor  the  general 
disease  to  run  its  course  (Jenner). 


CEOUP— Qn«""«*«  TraehealU. 


Definition. — A  specific  disease,  accompanied  by  tlie  exudation  of  an 

alljuiiiimus  material  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epii^lotU's,  glottis, 
larynx,  or  tracfieu,,  and  sometimes  over  all  of  (hrse  parts,  indicated  by 
accelerated,  difficult,  wlu-cziiig,  or  shrill  respiration  ;  short,  dri/,  constant^ 
barking  cough;  voice  altered  by  hoarseness,  with  spasm  of  the  interior 
laryngeal  miLsck-s,  ami  pain  ami  constriction  aboce  the  sternum  ;  frequently 
followed  towards  the,  close  of  tlie  disease  by  expectoration  of  a  m^mbranovs 
albitminoiis  subsltmce,  or  even  of  a  cylindrical  cast  of  some  portion  if  the 
breathing  tube.  Tlie  disease  occurs  In  children,  and  may  terminate  fatally 
either  in  suffocation-  or  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 

Patholog?  and  Hutory — It  has  often  excited  much  snrprisc  that  a 
disease  so  diwlinctly  marked  in  its  symptoms  should  not  have  been 
accurately  described  before  the  nuddle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Dr.  Francis  Uorae  published  a  treatise  on  tlie  suffocatio  sfridiibi 
or  croup,  in  1705,  as  it  was  observed  in  Leith,  Musselburgh,  and  tLc 
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vioinity  of  Etlinbiirgb.  It  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
eynaiipht  Irachealis;  iind  Dr.  FaiT  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  of 
^' Irachealta  "  in  scientific  nosological  nomenclature. 

Before  the  time  of  Dr.  Home,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  was  confounded  with  other  afttetions  of  the  throat 
and  breast  resulting  simply  from  ex[jr)sure  to  cold.  It  was  certainly 
also  described  and  distinguished  by  Martin  Shisi,  in  1749,  at  Cre- 
mona, and  by  Starr,  of  Liskeard,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  same  year 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1750).  Many  physicians  have  described  the  disease 
since  that  time,  and  none  with  more  minuteness  tlian  Dr.  Cheyne, 
of  Leith,  who  ohser\-ed  it  for  several  years,  and  illustrated  its 
pathology  hy  careful  dissections. 

The  most  remarkable  pathological  phenomena  of  croup  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  exudative  process  which  attends  the  inHammation 
in  the  windpipe,  and  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  almost 
peculiar  to  children,  bnt  sometinios  aeon  in  adults.  When  death 
takes  place  atler  an  illness  of  four  or  five  days,  the  windpipe  is 
found  to  be  lined  with  a  white  or  gray  flub.atanee.  The  membranes 
thus  fiiruied  vary  much  in  thickness  and  consistency.  Some  are  so 
thin  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  readily  seen  through  them,  while 
others  arc  many  lines  in  thickness,  exceeding  even  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  itself,  and  conser^uently  opaque.  With  respect  to  their 
consistency,  some  are  so  little  coherent  that  they  are  almost  difflu- 
ent, while  others  can  be  detached  for  a  considerable  extent  without 
rupturing.  The  false  membrane,  though  occasionally  only  partial, 
yet  more  conimouly  embraces  the  entire  circumference  of  the  larj'iix, 
forming  a  complete  hollow  cylinder,  adapted  U)  the  walls  of  the 
larynx.  The  membrane  is  in  most  instances  limited  to  the  larynx, 
but  in  some  cases  it  extends  down  the  trachea  to  the  bifurcation, 
while  in  a  very  few  cases  it  reaches  even  to  the  minutest  branches 
of  the  bronchi.  M.  llussenot  says,  of  120  eases  he  examined  in 
1778,  it  dill  not  extend  beyond  the  larynx,  while  in  42  canes  it  in- 
vaded the  trachea  or  bronchi.  The  membrane  tlms  formed  is  in  a 
few  tnstauces  removed  hy  the  cough,  but  more  generally  it  adherea 
with  so  great  tenacity  that  it  can  only  be  detached  by  a  thinner 
and  more  serous  secretion  taking  place  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane beneath  it,  which  loosens  and  displaces  it.  The  extent  of 
tlie  exudation,  as  indicated  hy  the  surface  covered,  ia  perhaps  tlie 
most  interesting  and  practically  useful  part  of  tlie  pathology  of  the 
disease.  The  place  first  and  most  particularly  affected  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  about  an  inch  below  the  fflollis.  In  that  part 
patients  complain  of  a  dull  pain.  External  swelling  has  been  ob- 
served there;  and  the  morbid  membrane  is  found  spreading  fram 
that  place  downward.'*.  The  back  part  of  the  trachea,  where  there 
are  no  cartilages,  seems  to  be  its  first  and  principal  seat  (Home). 
VOL.  I.  8S 
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Aot-ording  to  Guersent,  fnlse  membrane  is  uever  entirely  absent  I 
from  the  larynx.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  glottis,  and  some- 
times liiiL's  tlif  wbole  interior  of  the  larynx,  ineludiiig  the  ventritlea; 
and  not  unfVequently  it  extends  througlioiit  the  trachea,  and,  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Dr.  Wood  in- 
atanct-fi  a  case  iu  wliicli  he  saw  the  false  membrane  line  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ln'onehia,  the  whole  traeliea  and  Inrynx,  and  the 
phai-yiix  as  low  down  as  the  tedoplmgus.  More  frequently,  he  says, 
the  exudation  is  in  the  form  of  patches,  or  long  narrow  ribbons, 
and  occaaionally,  in  the  earlier  stages,  it  has  a  granular  aspect, 
with  the  red  mucous  membrane  appearing  in  the  intervals  of  the 
imperfectly  connected  patches.  According  to  Cheyne,  in  none  of 
the  cases  recorded  by  him  was  membranous  exudation  observed  in 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membruni';  andif  the  inflammation  extended 
to  this  part,  it  was  only  slight,  and  its  efl'ects  were  seen  in  a  little 
puriform  fluid  iu  l.lie  membrane  of  the  ciiooid  or  thyroid  cartilages. 
Some  state  that  it  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  croup  that  the 
larynx  should  be  more  or  less  involved  in  inflammation,  or  high 
vascular  irritation,  accompanied  with  spasms  of  the  internal  muscles 
of  the  larynx  (Wood).  Others  say  that  the  inflammation  in  croup  is 
truly  tracheal,  and  even  bronchiiil  (Craioie,  Copland).  In  the  more 
acutely  inflammatory  form  it  may  extend  to  the  larynx  and  epiglottis, 
in  some  cases;  in  others,  to  the  first  ramifications  of  the  bronchi; 
and  sometimes  in  both  directions  (Copland). 

Dr.  Copland,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  pathology 
of  croup,  states  the  following  as  general  inferences  from  liis  obser- 
vations: "(«.)  That  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  the  sent  of  the 
inflammation  of  croup;  and  that  its  vessels  exude  the  albuminous 
or  characteristic  discharge,  which,  from  its  plasticity  aud  the  etfects 
of  temperature  and  the  continued  passage  of  air  over  it,  becomes 
concreted  into  a  false  membrane;  (i.)  That  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  bloodvessels  in  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  red  globules 
in  the  fluid  when  first  exuded  fi-om  the  inflamed  vessels,  as  may  be 
ascei'tained  by  the  administration,  upon  the  approach  of  the  symp- 
toms, of  a  powerful  emetic,  whieh  will  bring  away  this  fluid  before 
it  has  concreted  into  a  mcnibi-ane ;  these  globules  generally  attract- 
ing each  other,  aud  appearing  like  bloodvessels,  as  the  albuminous 
matter  coagulates  on  the  inflamed  surface;  (c)  That  the  membra- 
nous substance  is  detached  in  the  advanced  Htagea  of  the  disease, 
\>y  the  secretion  from  tiie  excited  mucous  follicles,  of  a  more  fluid 
aud  a  less  coagulable  matter,  which  is  poured  out  between  it  and 
the  mucous  coat ;  and,  an  this  secretion  of  the  mucous  cryptm  be- 
comes more  aud  more  cnjiious,  the  albuminous  membrane  is  the 
more  fully  separated,  and  ultimately  excreted  if  the  vital  powers  of 
the  respiratory  organs  and  of  the  system  be  suflicieut  to  accomplish 
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it;  ((/.)  That  subacute  or  slight  iiifiammatory  action  may  be  infer- 
red aa  having  existed,  in  counection  with  an  increased  proportion 
of  filiro-ftlVmniinouB  matter  in  tht:  blood,  wlienever  we  find  the 
croii]>iil  prodiUTtioiirt  in  the  air-iiassagea ;  but  that  these  are  not  the 
only  morbid  conditions  constituting  tlie  disease;  (e.)  ^hat  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  foregoing — sometinies  only  with  the  foniier  of 
these  in  a  slight  degree — there  is  always  present,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
veloped and  advanced  stages,  muoli  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  tlie  laryiix.  and  of  the  transverse  tibres  of  the  nienibranons  part 
of  the  tracJiea,  which,  whilst  it  tends  to  loosen  the  attachment  of 
the  false  membrane,  diminishes,  or  momentarily  shuts,  the  canal 
{of  the  larynx)  through  which  the  air  presses  into  the  lungs;  (/.) 
That  inflammatory  action  may  exist  in  the  trachea,  and  the  exuda- 
tion of  albuminous  matter  may  be  going  on  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  are  suspected — tlie  accession  of  the  spasmodic  symp- 
toms being  often  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease ;  and  these,  with 
the  eft'ects  of  the  pre-existing  inflammation,  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomerni  characterizing  the  sudden  seizure ;  (y.)  That  the  modifica- 
tions of  croup  may  be  referred  to  the  varying  degree  and  activity 
of  the  inflammatory  action,  the  quantity,  the  tiuidity,  or  plasticity 
of  the  exuded  matter,  the  severity  of  spasmodic  action,  and  to  the 
predominance  of  either  of  these  over  the  others  in  particular  cases, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  body,  temperament,  and  treatment  of  the 
patient,  &c, ;  (h.)  That  tlie  ninco-purulcut  secretion,  which  often 
accompanies  or  follows  the  detachment  and  discharge  of  the  con- 
crete or  membranous  matters,  is  the  product  of  the  consecutively 
excited  and  slightly  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  follicles,  the  secre- 
tion of  which  acts  so  beneficially  in  detaching  the  false  membrane; 
(i.)  That  a  fatal  issue  is  not  caused  merely  by  the  quantity  of  the 
cronpal  productions  accumulated  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  hut  by 
the  spasm,  and  the  necessary  results  of  interrupted  respiration  and 
circulation  through  the  lungs  ;  {/c.)  That  the  partial  detachment  of 
fragments  of  membrane,  jiarticularly  when  they  become  entiingled 
in  the  larynx,  may  excite  severe,  dangerous,  or  even  fatal  spasm  of 
this  part,  according  to  its  intensity  relatively  to  the  vital  powers  of 
the  patieiLt,  and  that  this  occurrence  is  most  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  complicated  states  of  the  malady  where  the  inflammatory  action, 
with  its  characteristic  exudation,  spreads  from  the  fauces  and  phar- 
ynx to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  larynx  being  often  chiefly  aiiectcd 
in  such  cases,  and  from  its  irritability  and  conformation  giving  rise 
to  a  more  spasmodic  and  dangerous  form  of  the  disease;  (l.)  That 
the  danger  attending  the  complications  of  croup  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  only  to  this  circumstance,  but  also  to  the  depression  of  vital 
power,  and  the  characteristic  state  of  fever  accompanying  most  of 
them,  particularly  in  their  advanced  stages;   (?h.)  That  irritatitivi. 
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from  partiuily  detaclietl  membranons  esufiatioiis  in  the  pharynx, 
or  in  the  viciuity  of  the  larynx  or  epiglottie,  may  produce  croupal 
symptoms  in  wenk,  exliiiiisted,  or  nervoiie  children,  withont  the 
larynx  or  trachea  being  themselves  muterially  diseased;  and  that 
even  the  sympiithetic  irritutiou  of  teething  may  occasion  the  apas- 
niodic  form  of  croup,  ivithont  ninch  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
air-passagea,  particularly  when  the  jirimn  ri<i  is  disordered,  and  the 
membranea  about  the  base  of  the  brain  are  in  au  excited  state; 
{71.)  That  the  predominance  in  particular  cases  of  some  one  of  the 
pathological  elates  noticed  above  (;/.)  as  constitnting  the  disease, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  various  modifications  it  preeeiite,  from  the 
most  iufliimmatory  to  the  most  spasmodic,  may  be  nmnifested  in 
the  eanie  case,  at  ditt'erent  stages  of  the  malady,  particularly  in  its 
simple  fornjB,  and  in  the  relapses  which  may  aubeeqtiently  take 
place;  the  inflammatory  character  predominating  in  the  early 
BtagoB.  and  either  the  mucona  or  the  spasmodic,  or  an  association 
of  both,  in  the  subsequent  periods;  (0.)  That  the  relapses,  which 
so  frequently  occur  after  intervale  of  various  duration,  and  which 
sometimes  amount  to  seven  or  eight,  or  are  even  still  more  numer- 
ous, may  each  present  different  states  or  forms  of  the  disease  from 
tlie  others ;  the  first  attack  being  generally  the  most  inflammatory 
and  severe,  and  the  relupsesof  a  slighter  and  more  spasmodic  kind; 
but  iu  some  cases  this  order  is  not  observed,  the  second  or  third, 
or  some  subsequent  seizure,  being  more  severe  than  the  rest,  or 
even  fatal,  either  from  the  inflammation  and  extent  of  exudation,  or 
from  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  spasmodic  symptoms, — 
most  frequently  from  this  latter  circumstance.  The  above  infer- 
ences, however  minute  or  trite  they  may  seem,  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  they  furnish  the  safest  and  moat  successful  indications 
of  cure,  and  are  the  beacons  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  iu  the 
treatment  of  the  disease." 

No  correct  seientiiic  name  has  been  adopted  for  this  disease. 
Dr.  Farr  proposes  Iracliealia,  as  already  mentioned  ;  hut  it  has  not 
been  adopted  in  the  latest  issue  of  nomenclature  for  the  Army  re- 
turns, Culleii's  name  being  still  retained.  It  is  useful  to  know  the 
name  by  which  a  disease  has  been  known  and  described,  more  es-  ■ 
pecially  as  progressive  improvements  are  made  in  nosology  by  the  fl 
correct  nomenclature  of  diseases.  The  name  of  rroiip,  by  which 
this  disease  has  hitlierto  been  known  in  this  conntry,  is  of  Scottish 
origin.  Cullen's  i-iptanche  tracheatin,  and  the  more  modern  fnicheitia, 
are  objectionable  terms,  because  they  lead  to  false  notions  of  the 
pathology  of  the  disease.  The  "choak,'"  "  stnfSng."  "  rising  of  the 
lights,"  and  "hives,"  are  all  designations  by  which  the  disoitse  has 
been  described,  and  some  of  them  are  still  names  in  vogue  amongst 
the  common  people  of  the  country. 
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The  diaesse  is  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood ;  and 
there  are  two  forms  which  can  gcnei'ftUj  easily  lie  distinguished 
from  each  other,  but  which  are  often  confounded.  One  form  is 
very  manageable,  the  otlier  very  fatal.  In  tlie  funner  variety  the 
mncoua  membrane  chiefly  secretes  mucus,  pna,  or  rauco-purulent 
fluid.  In  the  more  dangerous  fonii  an  albuminous,  fibrinous,  op 
mneinous  exudation  grows  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-paa- 
aages,  constituting  the  false  nicmbranon  already  described.  The 
first  form  seems  to  be  the  one  common  in  America,  of  which  uot 
more  tluin  one  in  Jif///  dies.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  Euro- 
pean form,  of  which  the  deaths  used  to  he  four  out  of^ce,  and  still 
are  about  a  half.  About  one  child  in  twelve  deaths  of  children 
dies  from  this  diflcase;  and  the  ratio  borne  by  croup  to  1000  deaths 
from  all  cau-ses,  iu  1854,  was  as  9.249. 

Symptoms  and  Coarse — The  mildest  form  of  croup  differs  from  an 
ordinary  catarrh  only  iu  the  addition  of  spasmodic  symptoms;  but 
this  form  may  ruu  into  the  more  severe  form,  so  that  it  ia  uot  poB* 
sible  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  which  form  the  disease  may 
ultimately  assume. 

The  catarrhal  croup  of  Dr.  "Wood  embraces  the  spasmodic  as 
well  as  the  catarrhal  croup  of  Dr.  Copland.  Spasmodic  action  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles  is,  however,  comniou  to  both,  and  is  charac- 
teristic ;  but  the  inflammation  and  exudation  is  not  in  general  more 
severe  than  that  which  attends  a  common  catarrh. 

The  disease  may  be  ushered  in  by  sore  throat,  by  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, or  by  a  short  dry  cough  ;  or  it  may  occur  jter  se,  and  without 
the  general  health  being  sensibly  impaired.  In  either,  case  the  at- 
tack commonly  takes  place  during  the  night,  the  sleep  of  the  child, 
which  was  perhaps  more  or  less  agitated,  being  interrupted  by  fits 
ot'horirse  coughing.  These  become  more  frequent,  the  respiration 
more  difficult,  and  marked  by  a  peculiar  wheeziug,  which  has  been 
described  as  like  the  sound  of  an  inspiration  forcibly  made  with  a 
piece  of  muslin  before  the  mouth,  or  like  to  Ihe  sound  of  air  pass- 
ing through  a  brazen  tube.  The  little  patient  also  feels  a  sense  of 
restriction  about  the  throat,  aa  shown  by  carrying  the  hand  often 
to  it,  and  grasping  the  larynx.  Alter  the  paroxysm  has  lasted  some 
hour.^,  there  is  an  interval  of  ease,  which  perhaps  lasts  for  some 
hours. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  sometimes  sooner,  the 
tongue  becomes  white,  the  heat  of  the  body  increased,  the  pulse 
frequent,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  countenance  distressed.  From 
this  point  the  disease  now  rajiidly  advances,  the  croupy  sound  at- 
tains its  height,  and  Dr.  Home  desciibea  it  as  "vox  uifitar  canlita 
gaili ;"  others  have  compared  it  to  the  noise  which  a  fowl  makes 
when  caught  in  the  hand ;  while  the  child  often  puts  its  fingers 


into  its  mouth,  as  if  to  pull  nwaj  something  which  obstracta  the 
passage. 

As  the  difiease  draws  towards  a  close  the  paroxyfime  become 
more  frer[uont,  the  cough  more  eevero,  the  pulse  more  rapid,  suffo- 
cation more  imminent,  niid  the  extremities  cold  and  livid.  The 
final  close  of  the  diiiea^c  is  ot'ffii  hv  coiivulsious,  eometimea  almost 
tetanic;  and  Dr.  Ferrier  once  was  present  when  the  struggle  was 
eo  violent  that  after  death  the  corpse,  in  a  great  measure,  rested 
on  the  occiput  ftnd  on  the  heels. 

Often,  however,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  moderate ;  al- 
thougli  it  not  nnfrequently  hajipens  that  symptoms  of  the  severer 
form  come  on,  indicated  hy  a  hiiskiness  of  the  voice,  till  no  sound 
can  be  heard  above  a  whisper,  by  a  muffled  cough,  and  a  wheezing 
noise  which  attends  the  inspirations.  It  is  seldom  that  children 
eijieetornte ;  but  in  happier  casies  than  the  above,  mucus,  tinged 
perhaps  with  blood,  is  coughed  up,  and  later,  perchance,  the  talse 
membrane  is  detached  and  thrown  up,  and  the  patient  recovers. 

The  cronp  which  has  been  described  is  of  the  most  acute  kind; 
hut  in  many  cases  its  course  is  much  more  chronic,  the  symptoma 
generally  milder,  and  the  intervals  of  ease  longer  and  more  com- 
plete, during  which  the  breath  is  free,  the  child  cheerful,  and  the 
appetite  good.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  a  violent 
paroxysm  seizes  the  child,  and  destroys  him  with  every  appearance 
of  one  strangled. 

According  to  Earth,  on  the  stethoscope  being  applied  to  the 
larynx,  we  hear  a  sort  of  "  bremhlotemmt,"  as  if  a  movable  mem- 
brane was  agitated  by  the  air;  and  he  oonsidei-s  this  phenomenon 
as  an  unerring  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  false  nienihraiio  in 
the  larynx.  Laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  marked  by  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  the  same  lividity  of  countenance,  the  same  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  the  same  paroxysmal  attack,  and  by  the 
same  exemption  from  any  severe  constitutional  aftection.  The 
voice,  however,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  shrill,  is  generally  deep 
and  hoarse,  although  sometimes  altogether  los^t — diH'orencos  de- 
pending perhaps  on  the  greater  size  of  the  glottis,  and  on  the  fact 
of  the  parts  being  the  seat  of  ulceration  rather  than  of  the  effusion 
of  lymph.  At  length  the  patient  is  cutoff  in  one  of  the  paroxysms. 
The  dnnition  of  this  disease,  when  acute,  is  short.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Pitcairn  died  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  first  attack,  and  Sir 
John  Hay,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  died  within  the  same  jieriod. 
More  commonly,  perhaps,  the  disease  passes  into  a  chronic  state, 
when  the  patient  may  survive  many  weeks,  or  even  months.  Sev- 
eral cases  are  on  record  of  croup  having  terminated  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  more  fre(pic-utly,  however,  the  child  lives  to  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  in  chronic  cases  much  longer.     From  one  day 
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to  one  or  two  weeks  may  be  given  aa  the  variable  periods  of  tho 

duration  of  this  disease. 

Siagnoiii. — It  is  geiiorally  between  croup  and  the  following  dis- 
eases; namely,  tlie  different  forma  of  sore  throat,  as  in  fcar!ef  fever 
and  iiicanlcs,  'iiphtheria,  bronchills,  chronic  larytii/eni  imd  tracheal  hijlam- 
Tfidtiort,  and  w/ir/Ojmig-cough;  and  the  differential  symptoms  of  each 
of  these  from  croup  must  be  studied  by  comparing  the  definitions, 
symptoms,  and  course  of  each  of  these  diseases,  as  well  as  the  epi- 
demic constitution  as  regards  scarlet  feeer,  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
whnrrp  Svg-cotiiih , 

Modes  of  Propagation — Croup  is  said  to  be  more  freqnent  in  cold 
and  moist  climates  than  in  those  which  ai-e  wanuer.  It  is  also 
much  more  severe  in  Europe  than  iu  America;  and  its  existence 
and  progress  is  considerably  influenced  by  changes  of  season, 
weather,  and  temperature.  It  ia  prevalent  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  north- 
west conntriee  of  Europe,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
\yhi!e  the  annals  of  medicine  are  rich  in  descriptions  of  epidemic 
and  endemic  croup,  opinions  are  very  much  divided  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  epidemic  influence,  and  whether  or  not  the  disease  is 
contagious  or  infectious. 

Age  has,  perhaps,  tho  greatest  influence  in  predisposing  to  the 
disease,  and,  while  rare  in  adults,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  early  in- 
fancy. It  is  most  prevalent  between  the  first  and  secerrih  years  of 
life.  According  to  the  expenenee  of  I->r,  Wood,  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  mn  in  families;  and  vigorous  fleshy  children,  with  rosy 
complexions,  are  frequently  those  who  sutFer  most. 

Pro^oBis. — "  Is  never  better  than  doubtful."  It  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  violence  of  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms,  rattier  than  from  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
Children,  however,  seized  with  croup  are  said  to  recover  in  a 
smaller  proportion  iu  this  countrj'  that  in  America,  Death  tenda 
to  occur  by  apn/ixi. 

Treatment. — Eivry  case  of  croup  demands  the  most  active,  efficient, 
and  energetic  treatment.  When  the  croup  in  children  commences  in 
the  larynx,  its  course  is  so  rapid  and  so  fatal  that  the  measures  for 
its  suppression  must  he  early.  Bleeding,  and  especially  local 
bleeding,  should  be  employed,  and  in  most  cases  to  a  considerable 
extent  (an  ounce  of  blood  for  every  year  of  age) ;  and  two  to  twelve 
leeches,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  he  applied  over 
the  larynx.  After  these  have  fallen  otF,  the  bleeding  should  be 
encouraged  hj'  the  application  of  a  linseed  poultice  to  the  throat. 
This  first  bleeding  often  gives  great  relief,  and  sometimes  averts 
the  disease;  but  if  not.  the  leeches,  aiter  a  few  hours,  may  be  re- 
peated.   Aa  soon  as  some  relief  is  obtained,  a  blister  should  be 


applied  alimg  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  neck  on  each  side,  aud  uot 
over  the  traehea;  and  after  that  is  removed,  the  part  should  be 
dressed  with  strong  mercurial  ointment.  In  addition  to  bleeding 
and  biiatering.  manj-  practitioners  prescribe  emdics;  first,  because 
their  emetic  effects,  and  the  large  evacuations  they  produce,  favor 
the  reaolntion  of  the  inflammafion;  and  again,  because  the  effort 
of  vomiting  may  be  the  means  of  detaching  and  of  expelling  the 
false  membrane,  shonid  it  have  formed.  If  relief  does  not  ensue 
on  the  action  of  the  emetic.  Dr.  Chejne  recommends  two,  ihrtf,  or 
four  grains  of  calomel,  with  'co  or  three  grains  of  James's  powder, 
to  be  given  at  short  intervals  every  two  or  three  hours;  and  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  is  to  be  given  oceasionally  till  the  full  efiect  of  the 
calomel  as  a  purgative  is  obtained.  Green  fiecal  stools,  like 
cha]>ped  spinach,  are  characteristic  of  this  result. 

Bleeding,  hlistering,  and  mercury,  although  the  rule  of  treatment 
in  idiopatliic  infantine  croup,  are,  fur  the  most  part,  entirely  int-fli- 
cient  in  those  cases  in  which  the  affection  begins  in  the  fauces,  88 
in  tVie  case  of  many  cpiileniice,  and  especially  after  scarlatina.  In 
these  cases  the  best  treatment,  if  the  false  membrane  be  not  already 
formed,  is  to  relieve  the  tliroat  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches, 
as  in  scarlet  fever,  and  then  to  support  the  little  patient  with  a 
modei-ate  quantity  of  wine  diluted  wiih  water.  If  the  false  mem- 
brane has  formed,  perhaps  an  emetic  aflord«  the  only  chance  of 
relieving  the  patient:  and,  indeed,  so  soon  as  eroupy  cough  and 
dyspnrt-a  occur,  an  emetic  of  ijiecaciianha  with  lurtar  emetic  ought  at 
once  to  be  given  in  doses  suited  to  age.  Four  to  six  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  combined  with  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain  of  tar- 
tar emctie,  will  be  found  sufficii-nt  for  a  child  of  two  or  three  years 
of  age.  Tlio  action  of  the  emetic  may  be  aided,  with  benefit,  by  a 
warm  bath  of  9S°  to  100°  Fahr,  in  temperature.  If  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  exudation  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  membrane, 
especially  if  indicated  by  a  diphtheritic  coating  over  the  fauces,  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  varying  in  etrenglh  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
should  he  aiipHed  to  as  much  of  the  fauces  and  larynx  as  can  be 
reached.  A  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  as  sold 
ready  made  by  the  instrument  makers,  should  be  loaded  with  the 
weaker  solution,  and  squeezed  against  the  rimn  tjlolUdis  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Bleeiling  has  no  efiect  in  removing  or  modifying  tlie 
false  membrane;  but  tlie  system  must  be  brought  as  speedily  as 
possible  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  Mercury  appears  a 
powerful  resource  in  these  cases;  and,  introduced  either  internally 
or  by  iuunutiou,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  but  without  inducing 
salivation,  uniformly  gives  i-elief  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  affeo 
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tion  is  estabiiflbcd.  Ilowover,  the  amelioration  is  too  often  transi- 
tory. 

Expectorant  modiciiics  abould  l»e  given  witli  tlie  mercurials,  anJ 
be  coiitrniiptl  atler  them.  Ipccai-uanha  and  se/>c!ca  liuve  the  moat 
efficient  influence  over  the  mufous  membrane. 

Five-graiti  doses  of  iodide  of  ptitassiiim  every  two  hours,  and  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  have  been  lined  with  benefit;  and  the  use  of  a 
vapor  bath  from  75°  to  80°  Fahr.  is  not  to  be  neglected  (Bunn). 

The  medical  treatment  of  cronp  is  so  fretjuently  unaucceasful 
that  tracheotomy  has  often  been  had  recourse  to  as  the  means  of 
prolonging  life,  and,  consequently,  as  aflbrding  an  additional  chance 
of  the  patient'tt  recovery.  Guerscnt  has  performed  this  operation 
repeatedly  at  the  Ilopital  des  EntUns,  but  almost  always  without 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Trouaseau  states  that  he  has  saved 
one-third  of  liis  patienf.t  by  its  means;  and  uf  twenty  cases  Bre- 
touneau  saved  six.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  the  profession, 
generally,  is  equally  discordant  on  tiiis  point  at  this  moment;  for 
those  wlio  operate  early  contend  they  save  some  portion  of  their 
patients,  while  those  who  wjiit  till  a  case  is  advanced,  and  beyond 
medical  treatment,  before  they  resort  to  this  measure,  for  the  most 
part  lose  all  their  patients.  The  evidence,  however,  ia  daily  accu- 
mulating which  shows  that  tracheotomy  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
much  oftener,a3  a  remedy  for  croup,  than  it  haii  hitherto  been, and 
that  at  It  much  carlkf  perifKi.  in  the  di»etiKe, — tiol  as  a  last  resource,  when 
death  frum  aspfii/rifi  appears  iiimimcul,  and  iiflcr  treatment  nf  the  most 
depressing  /;ind.  That  this  is  the  secret  of  success  in  Fiance  and  in 
this  country  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  able  physicians  and 
good  surgeons,  of  wlioni  the  names  of  M.  Trousseau,  the  late  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Henry  Smith  and  Dr.  Fuller,  of  London,  the 
late  Dr.  Cruickshank,  of  Dalniellington,  in  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Spenee,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
George  Buchanan,  in  Glaaj;ow,  and  Professor  Roser,  of  Tijhingen, 
may  be  stated  as  authorities  by  experience.  In  country  districts 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  H  case  of  croup  is  almost  impera- 
tively called  for  in  the  majority  of  oases,  >f  some  fyniptom.s  of  amdio- 
ralion  do  not  /ollo)i;  the  steady  use  of  blefding,  emetics,  the  irarm  balk, 
and  calomel  piirifalion,  pursued  for  Ivdoc  or  aixteen  hours.  I  know 
that,  in  a  wild  country  district  of  Scotland,  where  croup  was  vei-y 
common  and  fatal,  the  late  Dr.  C'ruickshank  saved  eiglit  out  of 
eleven  cases  during  two  years.  A  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  iZfith  January,  1856;  another  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  in  the  8th  November  of  that  year; 
and,  lastly,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Conway  Evans,  in  the  Edinlmrgh  Medical 
Journal  for  January  and  May,  1860,  go  to  support  the  same  con- 
clusion,— namely,  that  an  earlier  introduction  of  air^  by  tUe,  o^i^ 
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tion  of  tracheotomy,  for  erniip,  would  not  only  give  a  larger  per- 
centage of  reooveriea  in  thi«  country,  but  would  place  the  operation 
in  the  same  favornhle  light  in  H'hich  it  is  uow  regarded  in  Paris 
and  other  partd  of  France,  Traclieotomy  in  croup  is  undoubtedly 
gaining  ground;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  children  perish  in  the 
first  instance  ahnost  always  from  ButFocation.  Traeheotomy  is 
therefore  indicated  in  oronp  (as  in  dij^htheria)  as  soon  as  there  are 
urgent  Bymptonia  of  obstruction  of  the  glottis.  When  the  respira- 
tion is  so  impeded  that  the  demand  for  oxygen  is  only  aatislied  by 
difficult  forced  respirations,  dreadful  anguish  is  depicted  on  the 
reddened  countenance  covered  M-ith  sweat;  there  is  extreme  rest- 
lessness: the  patient  tosses  from  side  to  side,  gets  out  of  bed  one 
minute  and  into  it  the  next,  clutching  spasmodically  at  those  around 
him,  as  if  seeking  everywhere  for  help.  This  is  ihe -proper  prriwl  far 
the  Dpcralion  of  Irac/imlomi/  m  croup, — ihe  time  wheti  snccess  may  be 
expected  (RosEii),  Should  the  operation  be  longer  delayed,  s\Tnp- 
toms  of  asphyxia  appear,  overloading  of  the  blood  with  carbon 
ensues,  the  face  suddenly  becomes  blue,  with  fixed  and  staring  eyes, 
convulsive  exertions  are  made,  and  anxious  struggles  for  breath 
fbllow  the  stage  of  suffocative  agony.  In  aome  cases  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia  come  on  more  slowly,  and  are  apt  to  make  considerable 
progress  before  the  danger  is  fully  appreciated.  This  insidious 
form  of  asphyxia  is  denoted  by  symptoms  of  great  weariness  and 
weakness,  restlessness,  oppression,  anxious  starlings  out  of  short 
slumbers,  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  feeling,  approaching  stupor, 
the  face  pale,  and  tending  to  become  cedematous.  If  traclieotomy 
is  delayed  till  these  symptoms  become  expressed,  it  may  still  enable 
the  child  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  thereby  may  promote  the 
ehanees  of  recovery;  but  the  child  has  usually  no  longer  power  to 
resist  the  advancing  bronchitis.  The  causes  of  death  after  the 
operation  are  mainly  pneumoniti,  bronchitis,  or  the  severity  of  the 
constitutional  febrile  Htate  {S^/ih'ii.  Siiciefi/  Ycar-Book,  1863,  p.  278). 
Abscesses  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
pericarditis  have  been  found  after  death.  The  fatal  result,  there- 
fore, seems  in  some  cases  to  depend  on  a  cause  acting  generally  oo 
the  system,  and  which  ultimately  destroys  the  patient.  This  cause 
gives  a  diftiTCnce  of  type  to  the  disease  in  this  country  from  what  it 
has  in  France;  but  as  this  diftt-rencc  appeal's,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  aggravated  by  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  there  is 
thus  a  stilt  more  powerfiil  reason  why  the  operation  of  traclieotomy 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  early.  Age  also  seems  to  influence  hucccbb 
to  &  considerable  extent.  Under  lieo  years  of  age  few  eases  recover; 
but  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ttcelvf  nearly  one-half  are  saved 
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Definition. — A  specific  febrile  dmose,  orcrim-panied  by  tormina,  followed 
by  slrtiiiiinff,  and  sran/y  nnicoas  or  bloodi/  stools,  v-ldch  contain  Utile  or  no 
fa-eul  mnttcr.  The  viini/le  Uiiticnlur  and  /tihulnr  ijlatuh  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lari/e  intestines,  v'Hk  the  wtcrtiibiilrir  comiecttre  (issuf, 
are  the.  chief  seuts  of  the  local  lesion,  which  sometimes  extends  into  the 
small  intestine  beyond  the  ileo-cotic  valve  j  as  in  cases  in  ichich  scorbutus 
is  a  iirediipo^inq  raiise. 

Historioal  ITotice,  Pathology,  and  Morbid  Anatomy — Pvaenterr  is  a 
disease  which  varies  coiisidfrably  in  different  countries  and  locali- 
ties ;  and  sometimes  in  apparent  accordance  -vvith  the  exciting  cause. 
Sporadic  cases,  which  now  and  then  occur  in  our  large  towns,  are 
not  generally  so  violent,  and  are  less  fatal  than  the  epidemic  cases, 
and  tliose  which  occur  in  trojijcal  climates.  The  eii'ects  on  thecon- 
Btitution  are  no  less  varied  and  severe. 

Dyscntei-j-  has  at  all  times  proved  one  of  the  most  severe  scourges 
of  our  fleets  on  foreign  stations,  of  our  armies  iu  the  field,  and 
during  campaigns,  even  in  temperate  regions.  It  is  sometimes  so 
prevalent  that  it  exceeds  the  number  of  sick  from  all  other  diseases 
put  together.  It  has  followed  the  tracks  of  all  the  great  armies 
which  have  traversed  Europe  during  the  Oontiuental  wars  of  the 
past  200  yeara.  It  helped  to  destroy  the  British  army  iu  Ilnlland 
ill  1748.  It  decinialed  the  P'rench,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies 
in  1792.  It  was  a  chief  cause  of  death  iu  the  ill-fated  Walcheren 
expedition  in  1809.  It  cut  down  the  garrison  of  ^^nutua  in  1811 
and  1812.  Sir  Jamea  McGrigor  records  how  fatal  the  disease  was 
in  the  Peninsular  camiiaigns  ;  and  we  know  how  disastrous  it  was 
to  our  troops  during  the  first  winter  they  passed  in  the  Crimea,  in 
1854.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  "  It  is  the  disease  of  the 
famished  garrisons  of  besieged  towns,  of  barren  encampments,  and 
of  fleets  navigating  trojiieal  seas,  where  fruits  and  vegetables  can- 
not be  procured.  During  the  Peninsular  war,  the  first  Burmese 
war,  and  the  late  war  with  Russia,  dysenliTy  was  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  and  fatal  diseases  which  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
armies." 

That  it  is  a  dangerous  and  frequent  disease  throughout  onr  inter- 
tropical [lossessions,  the  follmviiig  tabular  statements,  furnished  by 
Sir  Alexander  Tulloch  to  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  and  by  my  colieague, 
Dr.  W,  C,  Maclean,  sufficiently  testify  : 
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III  England  generally,  liowever,  d^.'^enlrri/  as  a  cause  of  death,  liaa 
been  (Ii.'(?rea8ing  mwe  1852,  altliough  about  200  years  ago  it  was 
one  of  Ihe  mnst  prevalfut  and  fatal  dleeasctt  of  London.     Yet  wtill, 


althniich  the  disei 


less  violent  and  less  fatal  (fc 


of 


I  a  cause 
death  it  has  remarkably  diminished  during  the  past  teu  or  twelve 

years),  and  altln>ngh  the  iinfitvorable  hygienic  eondilions  whieh 
were  wont  to  bi-ing  about  dysentery  no  longer  exist,  the  active  en- 
demic conditions  which  favor,  promote,  or  are  congenial  to  its  de- 
velopment are  only  dormant,  and  not  eradicated.  The  disease, 
therefore,  is  still  sometimes  brought  about  just  as  in  the  days  of 
Sydenham  or  Willis,  In  do  reai>ect,  however,  do  we  find  that  the 
dysentery  of  this  time  ditti^rs  essentially  from  the  description  given 
by  Sydenham  more  than  a  hundred  and  tliirty  yenrs  ago.  When 
we  look,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  nature 
of  its  lesions — to  its  reappearance  from  time  to  time  among  us, 
with  the  same  i<ientical  characters — there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  there  is  soniothing  specitie  in  tlie  nature  of  the  poi- 
son which  produces  dysentery,  Just  as  specific  as  that  of  ^itill-pox, 
typhus  fever,  li/phoul  feecTy  yellow  fever,  ecorlatina,  ague,  or  diphtheria. 
But  besides  the  specific  identity  of  the  disease,  as  it  now  exists,  with 
the  disease  of  former  times,  there  is  auother  point  of  view  from 
which  the  history  of  the  pathology  of  dysentery  is  especially  instruc- 
tive. It  is  this:  Like  all  diseases  which  have  been  at  the  same 
time  epidemic  and  severe,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussions  as 
frequent  and  as  varied  as  its  ravages  have  been  severe  ;  and  one 
single  description  of  the  disease  will  not  do  for  a  record  of  the 
characteristics  of  ail  epidemics.  Most  minnte  descriptions  of  the 
state  of  the  intestines  iudysentery  have  been  given  by  many  writers; 
but,  as  Dr.  Copland  justly  observes^  from  his  extensive  experience, 
"  Dysentery  is  neither  so  simple  in  its  nature,  nor  so  unvarying  in 
its  seat  and  form,  as  some  recent  writers  in  this  country  have 
stated;"  and  "  that  writer  will  hut  imperfectly  perform  his  duty 
who,  in  giving  ahintory  of  a  most  prevalent  and  dangerous  malady, 
confines  himself  to  the  particular  form  it  has  assumed  during  a  few 
seasons,  within  the  single  locality,  or  the  small  circle  of  which  he 
is  the  centre,  and  argues  that  it  is  always  as  he  has  observed  it." 

Dysentery  is,  moreover,  a.  most  formidable  disease,  especially  on 
account  of  its  oftentimes  insidious  nature,  from  its  tendency  to  re- 
cur, and  from  the  after-influences  it  exerts  on  particular  organs  and 
on  the  system  at  large.  For  tliese  reasons  almost  all  writers  on  the 
diseases  jirevalent  in  tropical  climates  place  dysentery  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  severe  affet^tions,  and  refer  to  it  as  the  cause  and  origin 
of  many  of  those  chronic  and  intractable  abdominal  diseases  which 
80  often  afllict  Europeans  resident  in  tropical  climates ;  and  which 


eiitaila  most  varied  forms  of  impaired  lieaUii  wlien  thCT  retam 
Europejiii  climates. 

The  nii)rl)id  aiiiitomy  of  dyeenterj-  is  uot  deeoribed  with  iitiifomi 
distiiictiiuss,  and  llie  desc-riptioiis  have,  in  general,  been  extremely 
vagLie,  Medical  ecienee  has  not  yet  finally  settled  Diauy  points  in  fl 
the  ]iathology  of  the  disease,  couheqiicntly  the  doftrinea  as  to  treat-  i 
ment  are  somewhat  uncertain;  while  the  means  of  prevention  are 
not  less  imperfectly  deiiued.  It  has  been  ut^iial  to  deseribo  oases  of 
dyseniery  as  being  either  (iriilr  or  chronic;  but  there  are  also  cases 
belonging  to  a  third  claES,  which  may  be  termed  eomp/cT. 

Acute  Cases  of  Dysentery — In  this  form  the  speoifie  lesion  in  tbe 
form  of  intlaiiiniiitory  action  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  tissues  of 
the  mucous  mcmbraTie  only.  The  serous  covering  of  the  intestine, 
or  even  sucli  solid  viscera  as  tlie  liver,  spleen,  kidneyti,  are  involved 
in  a  disease-process.  Ulceration  or  sloughing  of  large  portions  of 
nmeous  membrane  and  exudation  go  on  together,  and  there  may 
be  very  little  corresponding  fever  at  all  commensurato  with  the  se- 
verity ijf  the  lesions,  so  that  while  the  disease  is  acute,  it  is  at  the 
same  time,  in  many  instances,  of  a  masked  and  almost  latent  na- 
ture. Death  frecpiently  takes  place  within  the  fii-at  ten  or  twelve 
days  in  such  cases ;  but  the  disease  may  terminate  gradually  and 
spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  appropriate  treatment,  by  tlie  end 
of  the  third  or  fourtli  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may 
not  end  so  favorably  and  early;  but,  evincing  a  marked  and  obvi- 
ous resistance  to  treatment,  may  advance  unchecked  ;  the  morbid 
clianges  being  slow  in  progress,'  often  extending  over  several 
months,  and  then  the  ease  passes  into 

Chronic  Dysentery — One  of  the  moat  hopeless  and  intractable  fonns 
of  disease  whieh  the  physician  has  to  treat.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  slow  morbid  changes  about  to  be  noticed,  the  wasting  of  the 
tissues  of  the  patient  progresses  steadily,  till  a  human  form,  liter- 
ally reduced  to  the  state  of  a  living  skeleton,  whose  bones  are  held 
together  by  skin  and  ligament,  is  all  that  remains.  The  skin  ac- 
quires a  dry,  bran-Iike,  furfuraceous  aspect,  and  the  epithelium 
desquamates  in  scales  and  powdery  particles.  During  the  progress 
of  such  chronic  cases  various  intcrctirrent  morbid  states  becoiiic  de- 
veloped, not  necessarily  connected  with  the  primary  affection,  but 
forming  secondary  lesions  to  tho  disease,  and  constituting  the  third 
form  in  which  itj/iiriiti-n/  must  be  studied,  namely, — 

Complex  Cases  of  Dysentery. — There  are  various  secondary  lesions 
which  render  cases  of  dysentery  complex,  and  which  are  regarded 
by  some  as  directly  connected  with  the  primary  affection.  There 
are  also  secondary  lesions  connected  with  antecedent  forms  of  dis- 
ease, which  sustain  a  renewed  impulse  to  their  development  by  the 
dysenteric  state.     These  sccoudury  lesions  may  be  shortly  stated  to 
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consist, — (1.)  In  leaionB  of  the  small  iiiteBtinea,  and  of  varioiia  solid 
viscera  more  or  leaa  connected  with  the  (lyeeuteric  etato;  and  (2.) 
In  lesions  which  may  he  referred  to  the  coexistence  of  certain 
niorhkl  stafos  of  the  patient  with  the  dysenteric  condition,  auch,  for 
instiince,  as  the  (//pliotis,  scorlmlic,  and  the  lubercuhus  state. 

Anatomy  of  the  Hoibid  Tissnei  in  Acute  Dysentery, — The  accounts 
of  the  inorhid  anatomy  of  dyaentery  are  ewiicciully  confusing;  and 
while  the  diseaae  lias  been  mainly  recognized  during  life,  and  de- 
fined as  a  febrile  diseaae  accompanied  by  tormina,  and  followed  by 
straining  and  seanty  mueona  or  bloody  atoola  containing  little  or  no 
ffeeal  mutter,  yet  the  local  lesions  associated  with  theae  conditions 
have  not  been  clearly  defined  nor  uniformly  described. 

For  example,  Chomel  and  his  school  considered  that  the  local 
lesion  in  dysentery  conaiated  Jn  congeation  simply,  and  tumefuctiou 

:'  tlie  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  patches  of  some  extent,  so 
to  form  dark-red  or  purple  proniinencea,  from  the  surface  of 
which  the  epithelium  becomes  detached  by  desquamation.  Cru- 
veilhier  believed  tliat  dysentery  was  an  erytliematona  iuliammation 
of  the  large  intestine,  quickly  followed  by  sphacelus;  and  he  em- 
phatically iuaista  on  the  point  that  the  follicles  and  aolitjiry  glanda 
have  no  share  in  the  disease.  "It  ia  not,"  he  says,  "a  follicular  iu- 
flaramution."  Kokitunsky  includes  these  two  forms  of  lesion  as 
essential  in  dysentery. 

The  disease,  as  described  by  each  of  theae  observers,  is  regarded 
as  a  process  of  rapid,  and  at  first  of  superficial,  infiammation,  lead- 
ing inevitably  and  speedily  to  mortification,  and  unattended  by  any 
special  disease  of  the  solitary  glands.  Kokitunsky  states  that,  even 
iu  the  slightest  variety  of  dysentery,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
swollen  and  red,  and  nuiy  be  removed  in  the  form  of  a  pulp  from 
beneath  the  furfnraceous  and  vesicular  epithelium.  In  after  stjiges, 
and  in  the  severer  forms,  tbe  mucous  membrane  becomes  gelatin- 
ous, and  ia  easily  separable,  or  it  jiasses  into  a  state  of  sphacelus, 
black,  friable,  and  ott'cnaive.  All  tliese  observers  regard  ulceration 
as  having  no  essential  pait  in  the  disease-process  which  constitutes 
dysentery,  and  as  being  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Some  of  the  writers  who  have  described  the  tropical  forms  of  the 
disease  have  been  still  less  distinct  as  to  the  details  of  its  morbid 
anatomy.  For  example,  Twining  seems  to  have  followed  Chomel 
iu  considering  the  lesion  to  be  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat;  and  Aunesley  is  in  a  great  measure  unintelligible  us  to  the 
points  of. morbid  anatomy  which  he  describes.  It  was  not  till  Dr, 
Parkes  published  his  minute  and  admirable  description  of  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  dysentery,  as  he  saw  it  in  India,  that  we  luiil  any- 
thing definite  on  the  subject  as  regards  tbe  tropical  forms  of  the 
disease.     lie  not  only  showed  the  verj'  early  implicatiou  of  the 
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glandular  apparatus  of  the  great  intestine  in  liyaenteric  iiiflamina- 
tioii,  but  lie  eatablislied  the  fact,  ao  far  as  his  cases  went,  that,  wliile 
ulceration  oceura  with  great  rapidity,  a  case  never  presents  true 
dyaenterie  ayniptoma  without  ulceration  being  present.  At  Moul- 
nicin,  in  India,  he  investigated,  in  1843—44,  cases  of  dysentery  in 
Europeans  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  in  Asiatics  to  the  number  of 
twenty.  He  concluded  from  these  obaervaliona  that, — fl.)  Certain 
alterations  in  the  glands  of  the  mncouH  menibrane  of  the  large  in- 
testine, and  sometimes  of  the  ileum,  conatitnte  the  earliest  lesion  in 
dysentery.  (2.)  That  in  all  eaf^es,  when  not  too  far  advanced,  the 
mucous  membrane  presented  the  appearance  of  numerous  wbitish 
round  elevations,  of  a  size  varying  from  a  niillet-sccd  to  a  size  so 
minute  that  a  lens  only  can  show  the  lesion.  These  elevations  were 
hard,  and  being  pierced,  gave  forth  a  white  excretion.  Many  of 
these  had  a  bliiek  si)eck  in  the  centre,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  circle.  (3.)  He  noticed  that  exudation  sometimes  occurred 
in  points  beneath  the  mucous  surface ;  that  such  points  of  exudation 
had  a  white  appearance,  with  contents  similar  to  those  of  the  soli- 
tary glands.  The  mucous  membrane  over  these  points  could  be 
easily  rubbed  off,  leaving  an  ulcer  (Parkes  Oti  tfie  Dt/sailei'y  and 
Hi'imtitis  iif  India). 

The  <ibyervations  of  Dr.  Parkea  were  thus  opposed  to  the  views 
just  stated,  and  led  to  extended  investigation,  by  which  such  con- 
tradictious may  be  reconciled;  and  first,  it  was  determined  that 
difl'erences  of  climate  do  not  cause  any  essential  ditferences  in  the 
structural  changes  which  accompany  dysentery.  The  obeeri-ations 
oi'  Drs.  CVaigie  and  Ahercromlie  in  Scotland,  in  1837,  prove  this; 
and  also  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  in  1847,  as  regards  England. 
Drs.  Cheyne,  Graves,  and  Mayne  have  demonstrated  the  same  fact 
as  to  Ireland.  By  the  records  of  epidemic  dysentery  at  Prague  and 
eleewhere,  as  described  by  Dr.  Finger  and  others,  the  obsen'ation 
liolds  true  as  regards  the  dysentery  of  Europe  generally;  and  by 
eonipnring  these  records  with  the  well-recorded  cases  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  disease  in  tbe  tropics,  both  in  civil  and  in  mili- 

Mt  lif^i  '•  ^^ '"  ^^  "*''■'"  "^"^  ^'"^  *'"*'  dysentery  of  tropical  and  tem- 
ygt^  climates  does  not  ditJer  ns  to  its  anatomical  -Hffns  in  any  esscn- 
^  particuliir. ,  _  _ 

•nie  descriptions  of  the  disease  in  our  own  counti'y,  as  given  by 

^Hii«   Craigif.  Abcrcrombie,  and  Baly,  all  agree  in  recording 

teWfl*"!^  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  with 

^^^^  round  ulcers,  pulpy  softening,  or  sphacelus  of  some  por- 

-^^  «itd  ulcers  of  various  forms  left  by  the  separation  of  the 

^^^Htd  eiilarg'?'^  firm  tubercles,  which  no  doubt  were  the  ia- 

^^j^ttrv  glands.     Again,  Sir  .Tobn   Pringle,  M.  Broussais, 

^^^^lorian*  of  dysentery,  found   the  same  lesions  in  the 
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dysentery  of  the  camps  in  the  continental  campaigns  of  Europe; 
and  Brouesaia  expressly  statcB  his  belief  "  that  the  ulcere  of  the 
large  intestine  had  their  origin  in  the  solitary  glands."  Thus  the 
"tubercles,"  the  "pustuleB,"  and  the  "sraall-pox-hke  elevations" 
of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  most  minutely  described  by 
Hewson,  Fringle,  and  Davis;  and  the  last  of  these  observers  de- 
Bcribes  in  graphic  language  the  fatal  dysentery  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  and  shows  that  its  anatomical  characters  are  similar  in 
all  respects  to  the  forms  of  dysentery  which  have  been  described 
in  this  country. 

We  have  therefore  only  to  compare  all  these  records  with  the 
histories  of  tropical  dysentery,  as  given  by  Zimnierman,  Annesley, 
Pringlo,  Copland,  Dr.  Hunter,  Chieholm,  Ballingall,  Parkes,  More- 
head,  Sir  Kanald  Martin,  Tait,  Macpherson,  and  others,  to  know, 
"whether  any  peculiar  character  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  the 
large  intestine  essentially  distinguishes  the  dysentery  of  intertropi- 
cal countries  from  the  dysentery  of  this  aud  of  other  temperate 
regions."  Dr.  Abercrombie  admitted  identity  in  the  nature  of  the 
dysentery;  bnt,  that  extent  of  the  intestine  afl'ected  varies  consider- 
ably. Dr.  Craigie  showed  that  the  lesions  in  dysenterj-  occur  in 
two  forma:  one  continuous  over  the  surface,  and  the  other  limited 
to  the  muciparous  follicles,  which  become  enlarged,  indurated,  and 
ulcerated ;  white,  on  tlio  other  hand.  Dr.  Baly  has  shown  that  all 
the  well-marked  varieties  of  structural  change  in  the  large  intes- 
tine occurring  in  tropical  dysentery,  are  likewise  found  in  fatal 
cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in  onr  own  country. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  morbid  anatomy  have 
been  so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  several  questions  sug- 
gest themselves,  namely, — (1,)  Whether  distinct  epidemics  are 
characterized  by  distinct  local  lesions?  (2.)  Whether  two  or  more 
distinct  diaenaes  have  not  been  confoimded  under  the  one  name  of 
dysentery?  Or,  (3.)  Whether  the  various  local  lesions  described 
by  different  writers  are  only  so  many  varieties,  forms,  or  types  of 
the  same  disease-process — a  process  modified  in  particular  cases  by 
constitutional  peculiarities,  or  by  other  circumstances.  This  latter 
view  is  the  one  most  consistent  with  observation ;  and  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  many  of  the  mias- 
matic  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  true  i/dhw  fever,  reniittail  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  the  like.  There  is  some  evidence,  also,  to  show  that 
there  is  a  lesion  of  the  colon  not  belonging  to  trne  dysentery, — a 
colonitis  in  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gut  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  implicated  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  the 
glandular  tubes  and  vesicles.  The  result  is  a  diifuae  gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  resulting  ulcers  not 
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diflei-iug  from  the  ulcers  originating  in  the  glands  by  any  charac-l 
ters  at  present  recognizable  (Copland,  Parkks). 

In  this  country  it  is  believed  that  the  lesion  in  dysentery  is  con- 
fined, for  the  most  part,  to  the  colon  and  rectum;  but  that  in  tropi-^ 
cal  dysentery  the  whole  course  of  the  colou,  and  sometimes  a  coo-^l 
sidcrable  portion  of  the  small  iiiteatines.  are  implicated.    But,  except 
wheu  the  case  is  associated  with  scorlndus,  the  small  intestines  are. 
not  involved.     Lesions  so  extensive,  while  they  are  common  iD 
India,  are  rare  in  this  country;  yet  they  do  occur,  and  are  not  oi: 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Turkey,  and  tlie  coasts  of  the 
Afediterraueau.     Therefore,  as  regards  the  extent  of  the   lesioo^l 
there  is  no  coustiint  or  distinctive  characteristic  between  tropicali 
dysentery  and  the  dysentery  of  more  temperate  climates. 

In  botit  regions  the  anatomical  changes  comprehend  redneas  ofl 
the  mucous  membrane,  preceding  further  changes;  loss  of  the  sub-T 
stance  of  the  mucous  glands  by  puljij^softeningof  tissue,  sloughing,  I 
or  ulceration;  the  detachment  of  diphtheritic  casts  of  the  intestine,] 
or  sloughs  of  tissue. 

In  describing  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dyaentery  the  reader  is 
ferred  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  gland  structures,  given  in  a  foot- 
note at  page  37C  of  the  present  volume.    The  structure  of  the  colon 
in  the  liealthy  state  differs  in  many  particulars  from  that  of  the  small 
intestine.     It  ia  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  folds  and  villi,  and 
for  the  presence  of  more  or  less  dilated  sacculi,  which  give  form 
«nd  shape  to  the  excrement.      The   minute   tubular   glands   are 
thicker  in  proportion  to  their  length,  compared  with  those  of  the 
small  intestine;  and  the  intertubular  connective  tissue  is  consider-^ 
able, — a  structure  which  takes  an  important  share  in  the  lesiona  offl 
diyseulery.     These  tubular  glands  are  lined  by  columnar,  cylindri-  ~ 
iCal,  and  transition  forms  of  epithelium;  and  the  solitary  lenticular 
glands  are  sometimes  closed  vesicles  (Allen  Thomson,  Pakkrs,  fl 
Baly),  and  aometiraea  open  follicles.     When  closed,  they  are  not 
visible;  but  if  distended,  they  may  be  seen  with  a  lens;  and  when 
open,  a  dark  depressed  point  marks  the  separation  in  the  tubular 
gtaud  structure   which  leads   to  the  open  follicle.     The  tuViular 
glauds  radiate  round  this  spot,  which  corresponds  to  a  depression 
indicating  the  empty  vesicle  below.     These  solitary  vesicles  bavefl 
tliick  walls,  and  are  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  cujcum  and     , 
rectum  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  great  intestine.     This  state- 
ment leads  to  the  question  which  has  been  mooted  in  relation  to 
these  solitary  glund  lesions, — namely, — "Are  these  lesions  of  the 
so-called  solitary  glands  really  duo  to  the  enlargement  of  previously 
exiBting  solitary  glauds  or  their  germs?  or.  Are  they  new  forma- j 
tions  altogether?" 

A  similar  question  is  at  issue  regarding  the  granulations  on  the 
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eyelids  and  oonjunctivfp,  aeaociafed  with  purulent  ophthalmia  {Stbo- 
MEVER,  Frask,  Mabston).  In  this  diseaee  wc  have  neio  formations 
of  vesicnliir-Iike  granulations,  as  -well  as  enhirged  i'olUde8:  but 
these  are  more  numeroua  than  the  glands  have  ever  been  seen  to 
exist  in  the  healthy  state.  Observations  somewhat  similar  have  been 
made  regarding  the  vesicnlar  glands  of  the  stomach  (IIandfield 
Jones).  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  not  a  few  of  the  "tuherelo  no- 
dules," the  "pustules,"  the  "small-pox-like  elevations,"  and  what 
we  call  solitary  or  lentieular  glauds,  are  in  reality  new  formations 
altogether,  rusulting  from  increased  eell-growth,  within  tlie  meshes 
of  the  connective  tissue  which  binds  the  mucous  gland-tubes  to- 
gether, and  connects  them  with  the  submucous  muscular  layer.  In 
this  respect  their  formation  would  be  analogous  to  that  described  by 
Virchow  in  connection  with  tubercle,  and  not  to  be  distinguished 
histologically  from  a  newly  formed  gray  tubercle  nodule.  Bo  in- 
dependent  have  these  lesions  been  beli<?ved  to  be  by  some,  that  one 
observer  of  Indian  dysentery  (Mukrav)  described  a  "pustular  form 
of  dysentery,"  which  he  considered  to  be  in  all  respects  analogous 
to  small-pox  on  the  skin,  beginning  with  the  formation  of  an  in- 
dependent papule  and  the  development  of  a  subsequent  pustule,  as 
in  that  disease  of  the  skin.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  of  some 
importance  in  pathology,  as  it  is  related  to  the  specific  nature  of 
dysentery,  and  the  poison  cast  ofl'  from  the  mucous  membrane,  by 
which  it  is  believed  that  the  disease  is  propagated  like  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera  (Dr.  William  Budd). 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  anatomical  signs  of  dysentery  are  so 
constant  over  all  the  world,  it  may  be  asked,  How  have  modem 
writers  given  such  contradictory  accounts  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease?  Tiie  best  writers  have  differed  on  points  of  obser- 
vation simply, — (I.)  Syine  deny  the  necessary  occurrence  of  ulcera- 
tion; (2.)  Some  deny  any  special  participation  of  the  lenticular 
glands;  (3.)  Some  believe  that  new  formations  arise,  which  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  small  glands;  (4.)  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  the  disease,  at  its  commencemeut,  to  be  always 
seated  in  these  small  glands;  (5.)  Some  regard  dysentery  as  essen- 
tially an  erythematous  inflammation,  terminating  in  gangrene; 
(6.)  Others  believe  that  such  gangrene  is  a  very  rare  variety  of  the 
disease. 

To  explain  such  discrepancy,  it  may  be  said  that, — (1.)  Observar 
tions  have  been  too  limited,  and  not  exact  enough,  to  give  an  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  view  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  dis- 
ease; that  dyscriterj',  although  a  simple  and  uniform  disease,  so  far 
as  its  anatomical  signs  are  concerned,  yet  it  is  liable  to  constant 
changes  of  tj-pe,  from  its  remarkable  proclivity  to  complicate  pre- 
vailing fevers  (specilie  or  endemic),  as  well  as  other  diseases  (e.  g.^ 
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typfioiil  fever,  malurimis  fevers,  fever  from  the  poison  of  nmmnl  rffluvit, 
acurvi/,  si/philis,  phthisis,  mt-asks,  variola,  am!  the  like);  (2.)  The  Lealthj 
or  normal  anatomy  and  hiatfllugj  of  tbe  mucous  moinbraiie*  aref 
only  yet  beginning  to  be  understood  and  studied  minutely  at  our  ™ 
Schools  of  Mt'dicine;  (3.)  The  examhiation  of  tbe  colon,  upon 
wliich  defiLTijitioufl  have  bi?en  based,  has  often  been  incompletely 
done,  as  Auncaley  very  correctly  pointed  out;  (_4.)  The  inhereut  — 
difficultiea  of  the  subject  itself,  euch  as  the  impossibility  of  seeing! 
tbe  state  of  tbe  diseased  nionibrane  till  after  death.     From  all  the 
observations  that  have  been  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
anatomical  signs  of  true  dysentery  are  primarily  derived  from  in- 
flammation of  the  solitary  kMiticular  follicles  of  the  large  intestine, 
tending  in  tbe  tirat  instance  to  infarction  (t.  e.,  intumeseeDce  and 
congestion),  and  subsequently  to  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the 
gland   tissue.     The  disease,  extending  by  a  similar  process,  ulti- 
mately involves  the  tubular  glands  of  the  general  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  tend  to  soften  and  to  be  cast  off  as  an  exiiviiitii  nrfl 
slough,  exposing  the  submucous  connective  tissue  or  the  rausculiir 
coat  of  the  intostiue.     It  is  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  great  in- 
testine, and  especially  of  tbe  rectum  and  lower  portion  of  the  colon, 
which  is  the  seat  of  these  characteristic  lesious  in  dysentery,     Tlic 
exudative  process  is  generally  diffuse,  involving  the  whole  of  tho 
tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane.     In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  ■ 
seated  in  the  solitary  glands  in  the  first  instance,  and  neighboring 
mncous  tubular  glands. 

In  tbe  scorbutic  form  of  dysentery,  or  in  dysentery  occurring  in 
persons  whose  nervous  or  vital  powers  are  feeble,  or  below  par,  aa 
in  the  aged,  infirm,  or  in  tbe  paralysis  of  the  insane  {conditions  in 
some  respects  similar  in  their  influence  to  scorliuliix),  a  diphtheritic 
exudation  covers  to  a  considerable  thickness  not  only  the  mucous 
surface  of  tbe  colon,  but  (as  an  almost  constant  and  patbognoraonic 
morbid  sign)  the  same  lesion  is  seen  covering  tbe  mucous  surface 
of  tbe  small  intestine,  extending  upwards  from  the  ileo-colic  valve; 
and,  as  Dr.  Parkeehas  noticed,  this  exudation  grows  oris  laid dowTi 
especially  in  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels  ramifying  from  the  mes- 
enteric attachment  transversely  across  tbe  surface  of  the  gut,  and 
occupying  especially  tbe  prominences  of  transverse  rugte.  This 
form  of  dysentery  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  soldiers 
who  died  at  Scutari  during  that  period  of  the  Russian  war  when 
scorbutus  prevailed.  Some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Davis  in  B 
his  admirable  description  of  the  dysentery  so  fatal  to  the  British 
troops  in  tiie  famous  Walcheren  expedition  were  also  of  this  na- 
ture. Dr.  Finger,  of  Pnigue,  and  Dr.  Mayne,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  fl 
Baly,  have  recorded  similar  cases  ;  but  one  of  tho  best  accounts  of 
tills  form  of  dysentery  is  that  which  Dr.  Clouston  records  as  having 
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prevailed  in  the  Cumberland  and  Woptmorelaiid  Asjlura,  and  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  efflnvia  from  a  field  irri-' 
grated  with  sewage.  The  regular  diet  of  the  asylum  inmates  con- 
sisted of  24  oiinees  of  animal  food,  14  pints  of  milk,  16  ounces  of 
Buet  dumpling,  7  pints  of  oatmeal  porridge,  78  onncew  of  bread,  and 
7  pints  of  tea  per  week  (Med.  Tymex,  June  3,  1865).  No  fresh  veg- 
etable diet  seems  to  have  been  provided  for;  and  diarrho3a  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  uncommon. 

In  typical  cases  of  the  outbreak  described  by  Dr.  Clouston — 


"  All  the  abdominal  organs  would  be  found  healthy  until  the  small 
intestine  was  examined.  This,  too,  would  be  normal  np  to  within  five 
or  six  feet  of  the  eceuiini.  The  mucous  membrane  would  then  begin  to 
appear  reddened  in  small  spots  or  rings  round  the  gut.  Six  int-bes  far- 
ther down  the  redness  would  be  nniversal,  and  the  membraue  would 
begin  to  be  lliieJtenod  aud  corrugated  into  folds,  like  small  valculie  con- 
navntis.  A  few  iochea  farther  down  a  yellowish,  dirty-looking  deposit 
would  be  seen  over  the  mucous  membrane  in  rings,  very  thin  where  it 
began,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker  and  more  continuous  till  near 
the  cteciira  it  would  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  would  also  increase  downwards,  and  the 
folds  running  across  the  gut  would  become  more  prominent.  These, 
with  their  coating  of  deposit,  made  the  inside  of  the  bowel  look  like  a 
Beries  of  thick  transverse  ridges,  covering  its  entire  surface.  This  de- 
posit, when  examined,  would  he  found  to  be  soft  on  the  surface,  but 
getting  niore  firm  towards  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  it  incor- 
poralod  itself,  so  that  it  could  uot  he  scraped  off  without  leaving  the 
tibrous  covering  of  the  muscular  coat  exposed  as  a  highly  vascular,  raw- 
looking  surface.  This  deposit,  though  on  the  surface  a  soft,  lymphy-look- 
ing  Biibstflnco,  yet  towards  the  mucous  membrane  it  assumed  quite  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  a  soft  lihrous  membrane.  The  ccecum, 
when  examined  in  sueh  a  ease,  would  be  found  iu  the  same  state  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  with  two  or  three  ragged  ulcerations 
the  size  of  faeana.  In  the  ascending  colon  the  ulcerations  became 
deeper  and  larger;  still  the  lymphy  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  became  thicker  and  more  feculent  in  color.  Towards 
the  transverse  colon  the  inside  of  the  gut  was  one  mass  of  large  irregu- 
lar ulcers,  with  patches  of  the  deposit  hetween  them.  The  color  of  the 
surface  was  almost  black,  and  this  continued  down  to  the  very  lower 
part  of  the  rectum.  The  mesenteric  glands  opposite  the  affected  parts 
of  the  small  and  largo  intesline  were  enlarged  and  dark-colored,  and  on 
section  were  soil  and  pu'i'V  in  conoisteney.  Such  were  the  general  ap- 
pearances in  a  case  that  had  lasted  for  about  a  month"  {Med.  Times  and 
Gasette.  June  10,  1805,  p.  598). 

The  morbid  anatomical  states  which  I  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish throughout  numerous  diasectiona  of  cases  of  dysentery  may 
be  stfttcd  aB  follows : 
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1.  Exudation  obvioua  on  the  aurface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum  and  colon. 

2.  Exudatiou  not  obvious  to  the  unaided  eje,  but  which  wa«  seen, 
ID  all  the  caties  examined  hy  the  microscope,  to  till  the  mucous 
tubular  follicles  of  the  large  intestine. 

3.  Exudation  ob\'iouB  to  the  eye,  and  demonstrable  by  miero- 
Bcopic  examination  as  Wmg  developed  in  the  solitaiy  vesicular  or 
leuticular  glandn  of  tlie  large  intestine. 

4.  Changes  in  the  exuded  material,  wliicli  tend  first  towards  its 
organ izatiou,  and  8ubnequeutly  to  its  destruction  and  removal  by 
ulceration. 

6.  Softening  and  ulcerative  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  raucous 
membrane  itself,  and  in  the  glands. 

6.  Similar  dysenteric  lesions  extending  into  the  small  inleslt'nes,  as 
in  the  Hcorbutic  states  of  the  system. 

The  extent  of  the  exudative  process  varies  much.  In  some  casea 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  colon  and  rectum  only  is  affected;  is 
other  instances  not  onlj-  is  the  whole  of  the  great  gut  the  seat  of 
some  form  of  the  exudative  process,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the 
email  intestine  also.  The  most  commonly  afteeted  portions,  how- 
ever, are  the  rectum,  the  siffmoid  Jiexitre,  and  the  descenditig  colon. 
When  the  caput  cu^um  of  the  colon  is  involved,  the  rermi/urm  ap- 
jiemiix  participates  in  the  process.  Creamy-like  exudations  have 
heen  seen  to  fill  its  tubular  glands,  which  in  some  cases  were  opened 
up  by  ulceration. 

In  the  least  severe  cases  an  opportunity  does  not  often  occur  to 
see  the  changes  in  an  early  stage;  but  when  life  is  cut  short  by 
some  other  malady,  changes  of  the  following  nature  may  be  seen : 

The  exuiled  mucinous  material,  in  its  more  recent  state,  forms  ii 
layer  which  varies  from  a  thin  but  opatiue  membrane  to  three  or 
four  lines  in  thickiiess,  of  lioniogeneous  substance,  tolerably  con- 
sistent, and  capable  of  being  detached  and  raised  in  flakes  from  the 
subjacent  mucous  surface.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  appears  unchanged  below, 
except,  perhaps,  hy  the  existence  of  a  little  increase  of  vascularity. 
The  color  of  the  exuded  matter  may  be  unifoi-m  or  red,  whit*,  or 
pink  in  patches,  and  discolored  in  some  instances  by  intestinal 
gases,  the  biliary  secretion,  or  by  the  admixture  of  blood,  and  the 
changes  conaequeut  tliereou.  The  most  common  appearance  in 
severe  cases  is  that  of  a  dark  olive-green,  passing  into  a  bluish- 
black.  The  surface  of  the  exudation  may  be  uniform,  or  the  whole 
aspect  may  be  mammillated,  with  here  and  there  a  mummillnlion 
projecting  greatly  above  the  others  in  a  fungating  mass,  surrounded 
by  dark  fissures  in  the  exudation.    These  fungating  masses  are  soft 
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towards  their  centres,  with  imraerous  red  vascular  points  here  and 
there  on  the  surface.  A  eectioa  through  the  mass  shows  the  base 
thifkcned  and  firm. 

The  dyseutenc  process,  as  Been  after  death,  is  generally  found  to 
have  advanced  farther  in  one  part  of  the  intestine  than  in  another; 
iiaiially,  it  may  bo  stated  to  have  been  farther  advanced  in  the  rec- 
tnvi  than  in  the  deactndmj  colon,  and  farther  in  that  part  tlian  towards 
the  head  of  the  large  intestine.  In  well-marked  and  extreme  casea 
the  entire  mucous  surface,  from  the  caput  rireum  to  the  rcelum,  may 
be  seen  to  present  all  the  possible  stages  of  the  dysenteric  process. 
Three  stages  can  in  general  be  distinguished,  namely, — (1.)  Ulcer- 
ation of  the  exudation  and  mucnus  membrane  more  or  leaa  ad- 
vanced towards  the  rertal  aid  of  the  great  intestine ;  (2.)  Exudation 
in  various  forma  towards  the  middle  of  the  colon  upwards  from  the 
Tectu?)i :  (3.)  The  exudative  process  visible  microscopically  in  the 
tubular  glands,  and  sometimes  also  obvious  to  unaided  vision  in 
the  solitary  vehicular  glands  of  the  great  intestine  towards  the  caput 
camm. 

One  of  the  beat  descriptions  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery 
in  the  English  language  has  been  given  by  the  late  r>r.  Baly  in  his 
GnUtonian  Lectures  for  1847.  He  describes  three  diftercnt  forms 
of  lesions  as  seen  by  bim  amongst  convicts  at  the  Millbank  Prison  ; 
and  these  three  forms  he  believed  to  correspond  with  three  degrees 
of  severity  of  symptoms  during  life, — (1.)  lie  recognized  a  swollen 
condition  of  the  solitary  glands,  forming  round  prumincnces  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  menibmne,  of  various  sizes.  In  color  these 
were  pale,  or  red  round  the  base,  and  dotted  at  the  summit  with  a 
vascular  spot.  These  ai)pearance3  would  occur  about  the  eighteenth 
or  twentietii  day.  At  an  earlier  period  the  congestion  round  the 
glands  would  be  more  intense;  while  at  a  later  period  the  summits 
of  the  prominences  would  become  disorganized.  Minute  yellow 
sloughs  subsequently  form,  which,  becoming  detached,  leave  an 
ulcer  previously  occupied  by  the  gland.  The  mucous  membrane 
around  participates  in  the  process.  It  is  red,  tumid,  and  covered 
with  an  npbthous  layer  of  lymph,  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  inches 
around,  with  three  or  four  solitary  glands  prominent  in  the  midst. 
The  ulcers  which  form  result  from  slongha  rather  tlian  from  ulcer- 
ation ;  and  the  disease  still  remains  »o(  sevtre,  as  regards  the  amount 

'  tissue  involved ;  but  as  lo  duration,  the  illness  may  be  prolonged 
id  tedious;  and  the  solitary  gland  cavities  may  enlarge  very 
much, — so  large  as  a  horse-bean.  (2.)  In  more  severe  forms  a 
greater  variety  aud  extent  of  tissue  is  involved;  and  especially  of 
the  tubular  glands.  There  is  great  redness,  tumefaction,  and  soft- 
ening of  tissue;  and  along  with  the  change  of  color  and  (jf  texture 
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tlie  secretions  are  greatlj  altered.     The  clear  mucus  is  liiglity 
charged  with  albumen,  and  eubseqiiently  with  hlood.* 

These  chaugos  octrupy  principally  the  proniiiienoea  of  the  traos- 
vei-8e  rugie.  The  exudation  on  the  free  aurfat-c  in  the  recent  cod- 
dition  may  form  a.  thin  opaqne  niemhi-ane  three  or  four  lines  tliiclc 
It  ia  homogeneous  and  of  considerubte  consiBtence,  so  that  it  may 
be  detached,  and  raised  in  fiakeu  from  the  subjacent  surface.  Mlth 
the  exception  of  increased  vascularity,  the  subjacent  mucuas  sur- 
face appears  still  unehanscd.  A  microscopic  examination  of  this 
exudation  shows  that  it  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  caae  to  some 
extent.  In  mild  cases  it  ia  simply  particles  of  epithelium  mixed 
with  amorphous  granules.  In  more  severe  forms  the  exudatiou 
consists  of  fiue  genns  with  nuclei,  mixed  with  elongated  cell-fonns 
(connective  tissue  cells);  and  the  examination  of  carefully  pre- 
pared sections  shows  that  such  exudation  mainly  commences  in 
the  tubular  glands,  and  by  proliferation  subsequently  spreads  over 
the  mucous  surface  as  described.  In  Dr.  Clouatou's  cases  exami- 
nation of  the  tibrinous  layer  (over  the  small  intestine),  in  the  ti-esli 
state,  showed  its  structure  to  consist  "of  nucleated  cells  like  pus- 
cells,  puriform  t-ells  with  nucleus,  aud  a  fibrinous  material  betweeu 
them."  The  bioodvi?nsel8  underneath  the  "  fibrous  layer  were  en- 
larged and  very  lortuous,  and  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  between  the  villi,  they  could  be  seen  torn  and  open- 
mouthed,"  {Mi-d.  Times,  ].  c.) 

Exnviie,  or  casts  of  the  intestines,  may  now  be  thrown  off  in 
large  masses  or  slireds,  leaving  a  raw-looking  vascular  surfitce  un- 
derneath; and  in  some  respects  this  process  and  these  casts  are 
analogous  to  siiuilar  phenomena  in  croup,  diphlhtria,  di/smcnon'hcai, 
and  to  (ijphold  fccer.  By  carefulij-  examining  the  evacuations,  im- 
portant information  may  he  obtained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pror 
cess  going  on  in  the  intestines.  Dr.  Goodeve,  of  Calcutta,  has 
made  some  valuable  observations  of  this  kind.  He  recommends 
tliat  the  evacuations  should  he  washed  with  water,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  fffical  matters  entirely,  and  bo  leave  the  sediment,  which  is 
the  proilnct  of  the  colonic  disease,  free  from  hile,  fecal  mutter,  and 
^^       offensive  smell.     [Dr.   Chuckerbuttyt  found  the  sediment,  aller 

■  •  8omo  ncoount  of  the  cheraiitry  of  tbo  slools  in  (iy«cnlory  h»j  bpon  given  by 

I  Costerlen,  who  dMcrilwg  an  fiipusnivu  eliniinulion  of  wiiUT  and  of  Blbumon.     It  i» 

I  very  deslriiblv  thnt  tlilk  ob^orviition  should  bt>  v(>riflod  lu  llidiu.     Tho  ituols  should 

I  be  i!olliii('d  fre'.' froin  urinp ;  and  Ibn  albumen  should  bt' '-slimatod  BepurHU'ly  from 

t  kQy  inwliiblo  sHdiuii^nL     If  in  eevvre  auvt  Iwo  xiid  h  hnlf  ounces  of  alhiimeii  uv 

I  puKi^l  In  Iwi^uLy-lour  bouri  by  itoul,  it  ia  impuaaibla  to  ovur-ostimale  the  impurttnM 

I  of  luch  KQ  oceurrence. 

I  t  [Ctiwi  IlluelTutive  of  the  Paiholagy  of  Dyientery,  with   Kemurkii.    Dy  S.  O. 

I  Cbuaurbiitly,  Catculta,  18ee.] 

^^ "      -  -  -        -        - 
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waehiug  by  tlie  plan  of  Goodeve,  to  coiiaist  of  a  certain  miicua, — 
ropy,  gelatinous,  Ijraiiny,  nr  threiidy ;  shreildy,  or  granular  lymph; 
laudable,  iclioroiiw,  or  acrofulous  pu8;  fa.-ce8  in  various  degrees  of 
cousisteiice,  and  sloughs,]  l)r.  Goodeve  observed  that  patches  of 
nienibraue,  halt'  an  int-h  or  an  ineh  or  more  iu  s'v/.e,  are  cast  off  as 
filoiighs.  These  exuvJiu  are  tbin,  iiienibranous,  and  aoraetimcs  in- 
filtrated with  pus ;  or  they  are  thick  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 
It  is  not  till  after  tlie  e'fjhlf,  or  tu-dfth  day  of  the  disease  tbat  such 
eliiugbs  are  east  oft'.  In  these  respects  they  may  be  considered 
similar  to  those  cast  ofi'  from  Peyer's  patches  iu  typhoid  fever. 
After  these  shreds  are  cast  ofi"  the  symptoms  diminish,  and  the 
patient  often  gets  well  rapidly. 

[The  conditions  indicated  by  the  various  kind  of  sloughs  are,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Chuckerbutty,  as  follows : 

CluAtrra.  or  Buiou.  Covnrnnn  Dikoted. 

EcchymoBed, Alirsded  or  minute  uIubtb  ;  inteilinnl  apo- 

plc<y. 

CompBot  gray  or  11  i.'ht-y allow,       .        .     A<'ute  phleK™''"""'^  dysentsry. 

Thick  pua— Inflltralwl  mucus,        ,        .    Erysipdtttuus  dysentery. 

Bulged GungreDa. 

Durk  olive, Socondary  gsngrene  of  macoo»  cost. 

Tbin  blHck,  plain,  or  tubular,         .         .     Primary  gangrene  of  mucous  coat. 

Shreddy, Gnngreue   in   either   mucous    or  cellulmr 

coat. 

Molecular,  or  putrilaga,  ....     Disintegration  of  tissue. 

Flaky  epithelial, Cummcncing  gangrene  of  mncoua  mem- 
brane. 

Shaggy Violent  inflammatory  action. 

Free  Bbinienlous  (simple),      ,        .         ,     Primary  gangrenfi  in  Bubmucoua  tissue. 
"  (pus-infiltrated),.         .     Submucous  collulilis. 

Ring-shaped Ring-shaped  uJcHTation  in  miieons  folds. 

Discoid, Circular  ulcers  in  ecchymoaed  potchel.] 

During  the  shedding  of  the  shreds  the  patients  are  much  griped, 
and  tbey  pass  with  straining  the  sanguinolent  masses,  or  slimy 
mucus  iu  small  quantities,  and  generally  without  ftucal  matter, 
fifteen  or  even  twenty  times  a  day.  Then  a  period  of  cure  and  im- 
provenifut  supervenes,  with  diminution  of  the  stools  or  of  the  ffecal 
discharges, — not  simply  by  reaolutiim,  but  a  teraiiuation  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  specific  sloughs  or  lesions  which  have  formed  in  the 
course  of  the. disease.  In  this  respect  the  phenomena  seem  analo- 
gous to  what  occurs  in  typhoid  fover.  When  these  membranous 
flakes  are  not  shed,  but  retained  and  ultimately  separated  in  large 
pieces,  there  is  considerable  danger  attending  the  process.  Dis- 
charges of  blood  and  fatal  hemorrhages  may  ensue.  Morebead  re- 
cords eight  cases  of  this  kind  in  India,  and  four  of  them  were  fatal, 
of  whom  one  died  from  hemorrhage.  To  account  for  this  hemor- 
rhage, it  baa  been  observed  tbat  changes  go  on  betwceu  the  inter- 


tubular  coimectivp  tissue  ami  tlie  substance  of  this  exudation,  which 
tend  to  its  organizatiou  or  supply  with  blood,  and  subsequputty  to 
its  destruction,  separation,  or  removal  by  ulceration.  lu  vertical 
sections,  down  to  and  through  the  mucoua  membrane,  I  have  seen 
fine  bloodvessels,  in  loops  and  bulbous  c<ecal  ends,  shooting  up- 
wards beyond  the  mucous  surtnce  into  the  exudation;  and  when 
such  exudation  was  forcibly  removed  from  off  the  mucous  surface, 
the  membrane  on  which  it  lay  was  found  to  be  highly  vascular,  and 
numerous  minute  ruptured  vessels  showed  their  torn  mouths,  by 
minute  points  of  exuding  blood.  Dr.  Morehead  records  a  similar 
observation  as  regards  the  connection  of  the  exudation  with  the 
subjacent  mucous  tissue,  "through  the  medium  of  what  appeared 
to  bo  small  capillary  vessels,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  being 
vascular"  (Rrsearrhes  on  Disease  in  India,  p.  "241).  In  a  case  thai 
proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  in  which  the  gut  was  so 
friable  that  almost  the  least  current  of  water  tore  it  up,  Dr.  Clous- 
ton  noticed  that  "  in  the  rectum  blood-clots  projected  from  the  open 
mouths  of  arteries." 

When  finch  a  state  of  vascular  action  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  exudation  has  existed  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  tissue  of  the 
gut  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  lees  coherent. 
These  thickened  portions  grow  luxuriantly,  just  as  isolated  patches 
in  a  field  of  green  corn  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  others,  being 
flupplied  with  a  greater  amount  of  nutritive  material,  as  the  thick- 
ened patches  of  mucous  membrane  are  supplied  with  more  enlarged, 
more  tortuous,  and  more  extensively  distributed  loops  of  blood- 
vessels. These  thickened  masses  of  dysenteric  exudation  continue 
to  fungate  and  grow  from  a  hardened  base,  from  which  the  numer- 
ous bloodvessels  pass  into  the  growing  masses.  In  this  way  the 
warty  condition  of  the  mucous  membnuie  iu  chronic  cases  undoobt- 
edty  results.  The  new  material  evinces  a  disposition  to  contract. 
The  calibre  or  bore  of  the  gut  gradually  diTuiniwhes,  and  its  texture 
becomes  so  brittle,  tliat  slight  force  in  pulling  up  a  piece  of  such 
intestine  out  of  its  place  will  readily  cause  it  to  break  asunder. 

As  to  ulceration,  it  may  be  readily  understood,  with  such  varied 
lesions,  that  the  formation  of  ulcers  does  not  take  place  in  any  uni- 
form mode;  and  the  following  statenient  is  given  as  a  summary  of 
the  processes  from  which  ulceration  mayprocecd:  (1.)  Itmayoccur 
al^er  intumescence,  softening,  and  simple  ulceration  of  oTie  or  of 
several  lenticular  solitary  glands,  (2.)  After  intumescence,  soften- 
ing, and  sphacelus  of  many  solitary  lenticular  glands  and  the  inter- 
vening tissue  in  one  msias.  (3.)  After  softening  of  the  tubular 
etrncture  and  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  ulceration  follows  the 
intumescence  and  proliferation  of  growths  from  the  tubes  which 
cover  the  surface  as  a  "  croupous,"  "  catarrhal,"  or  "  diphtheritiG" 
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exudation,  nnd  to  which  the  nanip  of  "  aphthous  erosions"  has  been 
applied.  (4.)  After  anhmncoiia  inflnmiiintion  and  new  growths, 
with  fibrinous  and  mucinous  effnaion.  (3.)  After  intertubular  in- 
flammation, and  after  infiammntiou  surrounding  the  haoe  of  in- 
flamed glandw.  (6.)  After  the  formation  of  submucous  abscess. 
(7.)  By  changes  of  an  ulcerative  nature,  commencing  in  tlie  vaacu- 
lar  exudation  itself,  as  in  scorbutic  cases. 

The  ciradar  ulcers,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in  the  solitary 
glands  (Pakkks,  Ealy).  or  in  circular  patches  of  tubes  (MoitEUEAD), 
similarly  to  the  stomach  ulceration,  as  described  by  Drs.  Ilaudhedi 
Jones  and  Brinton;  or  such  circular  ulcers  may  result  from  both, 
as  when  a  solitary  ghmd  ia  destroyed  it  carries  with  its  destruction 
some  of  the  adjacent  tubes.  In  such  cases  the  colon  presents 
prominent  little  masai's,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  burst 
readily  on  pressure,  and  give  forth  fluid  contents  like  pus.  Such 
abseessos  may  open  spontaneously  upon  the  mucous  surface  through 
the  short  canal  leading  from  the  vesicular  gland  (now  an  abscess), 
imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  between  the  tubular  glands. 
They  undermine  the  tubular  gland  substance,  and  carry  otf  alireds 
or  patches  of  the  surrounding  tiasue.  They  may  thus  be  seen  in 
all  stages,  and  sometimes  almost  symmetrically  arranged  in  a 
double  row  along  the  colon  (Bleeker,  Morebead}.  Many  of  theae 
little  absceas  cavities  are  also  formed  below  patches  of  thick  exuda- 
tion (IIaspbl). 

The  traiisi'erse  ulcirs  are  due  to  the  transverse  arrangement  of 
folds,  on  which  the  exudation  and  textures  ulcerate,  as  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  I  have  known  the  transverse  ri^/i/uri'ny  of  very  thick 
exudation  mistaken  at  poxl-niortait  examinations,  for  ulceration,  on 
seeing  the  raw  vascular  surface  of  the  tissue  exposed  below  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rent. 

Microscopically  the  exudation  in  its  moat  recent  condition  may 
be  seen  to  be  composed  of  fine  germs  and  nuclei,  with  elongated 
nuclear  cells.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  exuded  into  the  folliculiir 
ami  tubular  apparatus  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  gradually 
accumulating  there,  is  pushed  upwards  to  the  mucous  siii'face, 
which  it  flnnlly  overspreads  as  a  whitish  coat,  coherent  and  uni- 
form, susceptible  of  vascular  organization,  and  tending  to  ulcerate. 

Anatomy  of  the  TiaaueB  in  Chronic  Dysentery — In  the  true  chronic 
form  of  dysentery  the  exudation  already  noticed  undergoes  various 
changes.  It  may  be  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  surface  altogether, 
leaving  that  surface  bare  and  raw-looking,  as  if  ulcerated;  bnt  a 
close  inspection  will  show  that  tlie  surface  ia  entire  and  highly 
vascular.  If  it  is  not  thrown  off,  it  may  undergo  a  considerable 
amount  of  organization;  after  whii:h  it  appears  that  a  process  of 
ulceration  may  be  established  upon  itd  surface,  just  as  in  any  other 


eoft  tUsue.  This  ulcerative  prooess  may  extend  through  the  wliolc 
exiitiatioii,  even  to  the  surface  of  the  nmcoua  membrane,  which  it 
may  penetrate  also,  and  involve  the  tissues  of  the  intcstitio  in  the 
ulcerative  process  close  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  Perforation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  by  no  means  imconimou. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  dyseutery  there  is  (i  very  constant  mor- 
bid change  to  be  observed,  consisting  in  the  deposit  of  black  granu- 
lar matter  on  some  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  excessive  vascular  action,  and  of  subsequent 
changes  in  the  extravasated  blood,  elements  which  mark  the  site  of 
the  melanic  8pot  (pigmentary  degeneration;  Bee  page  132). 

The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
and  thtt  most  extensively  diseased,  and  the  lesion  is  most  expressed 
towards  the  rectum.  In  very  severe  cases  the  exudation  extends 
over  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  colon,  which 
appears  covered  with  black,  gnimous,  carbonizcd-looking  masses, 
even  to  the  upper  part.  Ulceration  is  most  froquently  seen  in  tbe 
sigmmi  Jlexure,  destroying  at  once  the  exudation  and  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  as  to  expose  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  gut,  which  is 
red  and  irritable.  An  apjiearanre  of  ulceration  often  extends  in  lines 
across  the  gut,  so  as  to  embrace  its  whole  calibre  in  some  parts. 
This  is  sometimes,  however,  only  an  appearance  of  ulceration, 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  exudation  when  it  is  thick,  ex- 
posing the  highly  vascular  mucous  surface  below,  which  looks  niw 
And  ulcerated.  ^V^len  the  gut  is  opened  in  the  usual  way  after 
death,  and  extended  on  a  flat  surface,  the  change  from  the  hitherto 
curved  condilion  of  tlie  intestine  is  so  great  as  to  cause  rupture  or 
separation  between  masses  of  exudation,  especially  in  places  where 
it  is  thick;  thus  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  noticed,  and  which 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  ulceration.  In  long-eoutinued 
chronic  cases  the  rectum  is  generally  studded  over  with  punched-' 
out  looking  ulcers  witii  bloodless  bases  and  thin  ansemic  edges; 
and  the  melanotic  deposit,  already  noticed,  is  here  seen  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Evidence  of  healed  ulcers,  with  partially  re- 
newed mucous  tissue  covering  them,  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
locality,  their  place  being  indicated  by  the  amount  of  black  matter. 
The  gland  tissue,  however,  is  not  reproduced  in  the  cicatrix  sub- 
stance. 

Anatomy  of  the  Uotbtd  Tiaanei  in  Complex  Cases  of  Dysentery. — In  the 
class  of  dysenteric  cases  which  may  be  culled  complex  there  are  a 
variety  of  lesions,  the  pathological  significance  of  which  as  to  ex- 
tent, form,  origin,  and  locality,  renders  the  cases  of  dysentery  in 
which  they  are  found  of  a  very  complex  kind.  The  morbid  lesions 
which  chic-liy  tend  to  render  cases  of  dysentery  complex,  are, — (].) 
Extension  of  the  dysenteric  process  over  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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tbe  small  intestine;  (2.)  Deposits  and  ulcerations  in  the  glands  of 
Poycr,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tubular  etructure  near  the  iJeo- 
ctpcal  valve;  (3.)  Atropli_v  of  the  glandular  parta  of  the  mucous 
nienihrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  (4.)  Secondary  leBione  of  serous 
membranes;  (6.)  Secondary  lesions  of  solid  viscera  in  the  abdomen 
and  thorax;  (6.)  Secondary  lesions  dne  to  the  syphilitic,  scorbutic, 
typhous,  or  tuberculous  stales,  or  to  the  influence  of  malaria. 

In  some  rapid  and  acute  cases  of  dysenlery  (five  out  of  tweoty- 
eight  cases,  as  olwerved  by  Dr.  Baly)  it  has  been  noticed  that  tlie 
process  by  which  the  dysenleric  lesions  were  developed  in  the  hirge 
intestine  extended  beyond  the  ilco-ccecal  valve,  and  brought  about 
an  action  in  the  small  intestine  similar  to  that  in  the  culou.  As 
much  as  the  lower  two-t!iirds  of  the  ileum  have  been  involved  in 
this  process,  while  the  upper  portion  has  been  found  entirely  con- 
gested. In  one  case  of  di)scn(cr>j.  Dr.  Chcyne  says  he  found  an 
exudation  of  lymph  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  of  thejejuuum. 
If  the  stomach  participates  in  the  disease,  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  merely  diffusely  inflamed,  or  of  a  red  or  violet  color,  its 
surface  granulated,  and  its  texture  broken  by  the  slightest  touch. 
More  commonly  the  color  of  the  raucous  membrane  is  natural,  but 
on  its  surlaoe  a  number  of  ecchyniosed  spots,  or  small  ulcers,  are 
seen,  with  edges  so  sharp,  clean,  and  perpendicular,  that  they  appear 
as  if  made  with  a  punch.  In  other  cases  the  tubular  glands,  as  well 
as  the  solitaiy  and  aggregate  glands  of  Peyer,  have  shown  various 
stages  of  morbid  action.  The  absorbent  mesenteric  glands  are 
rarely  affected  (Baly):  but  except  in  cases  of  secondary  hepatic 
abscess,  they  were  found  enlarged  and  inflamed  in  all  cases  of 
Indian  dysentery  (Pahkes),  and  also  in  the  dysentery  associated 
with  icorbulus. 

By  far  the  most  common  condition,  however,  in  chronic  cases  of 
di/saiteiy  especially,  is  that  which  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  As  an  atrophic  change,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  wasting  (marasmic)  processes  which  take  place  to  a  great 
extent  throughout  the  system  in  cases  of  chroinc  dysadery.  In  this 
complex  state  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small.  iiiksHiie  appears 
pale,  thin,  and  worn, — a  condition  which  pervades  the  greater  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  is  especially  made  manifest  in 
the  living  as  well  as  in  the  dead  by  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  month.  On  turning  down  the  lipe,  the  mucous 
glands  are  seen  distinctly  projecting  through  the  thin  pale  labial 
and  buccal  mucous  membrane.  When  such  cases  ore  examined 
after  death,  the  structure  of  the  solitary  glands  and  of  Fever's 
patches  are  found  to  be  degenerated  and  wasted ;  no  gland-cells  are 
Ui  be  seen,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  fibroid  tissue,  with  some 
vascular  injection  round  the  reticulated  spaces.    In  other  instances 
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a  deposit  of  tlack  pigment  siirrouuds  the  locality  of  the  glands, 
which  indicates  the  long-conti lined  proceea  of  vascniar  action  pre- 
viouB  to  their  atrophy.  Associated  with  this  general  atrophic  sUtte, 
Home  glaud-patchea  rnay  he  observed  in  au  apparently  opposite 
state,  that  is,  distended,  and  sometimes  engorged;  but,  on  examii>a- 
tion,  their  contents  appear  to  he  undergoing  a  molecular,  melano- 
tic, and  generally  fatty  degeneration,  prohahly  preparatory  to  coui- 
plwte  evacuation  and  destruction  of  the  gland-element.  These  two 
apparently  opposite  conditions,  coexisting  in  the  same  cases,  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  one  condition  is  hut  the  antecedent  of  the  other; 
and  that  the  atrophy  and  degenL>ratiou  ia  the  laat  result  of  a  series 
of  morbid  processes  commencing  in  the  engorged  gland- cavities. 

Li  parte  of  the  mueons  tissue  which  exhibited  the  opposite  con- 
ditions of  extreme  hypertrophy  aud  extreme  ati-ophy,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  former  indicated  1.046,  while  the  thin  and  wasted 
part  of  tlie  intestine  indicated  a  flpeciiic  gravity  of  1.036  to  1.030. 

There  ia  now  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that,  in  some 
endemic  cases,  or  in  epidemics  of  di/^entcri/  in  some  places,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  secondary  aft'eoliona  of  organs  or  part*,  during  or 
8ubsequent-to  the  development  of  the  dysenteric  process.  Some 
look  upon  these  secondary  processes  in  relation  to  the  dysentery  as 
in  the  relation  of  effect  following  a  cause;  or  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  connectinii  between  the  primary  dysenteric 
process  and  the  secondary  lesion.  Such  a  relationship  has  not  been 
shown  to  exist  id  all  cases;  ami  it  is  more  probable  that  the  i/t/sen- 
leric  process,  when  it  operates  on  the  system  during  a  protracted 
period,  predisposes,  as  many  other  morbid  states  do,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  local  lesions  in  distant  parts. 

The  arachnoid,  the  pleurse,  (he  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum, 
have  each  and  all  of  them  in  some  instances  been  the  seat  of  opaci- 
tiea  or  of  fluid  exudations  in  dysenteric  cases. 

Of  morbid  states  of  the  solid  viscera,  associated  with  dyscntei-j-, 
by  far  the  unjst  frequent  complication  is  that  with  the  kidri'''/  and 
the  Iwer.  With  regard  to  the  kidneys,  their  relation  to  the  bowe! 
affection  is  as  yet  obscure;  but  in  mild  cases,  proceeding  to  a  favor- 
able termination,  there  is  no  albumen  and  no  casts  in  the  urine. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dysentery  is  severe,  it  continues 
some  time  before  exudation  appears  in  the  urine,  and  then  ite 
occurrence  is  preceded  and  attiinded  by  putridity  of  the  copious 
stools,  by  sluliis  ncrvosits,  collapse,  and  paralytic  phenomena.  If 
the  renal  affection  occurs  early,  so  much  more  severe  is  the  case, 
and  death  usually  speedily  ensues.  The  kidneys  after  death  are 
seen  to  be  highly  congested,  the  tubes  loaded  with  exudation,  cells, 
and  detritus  (Zimmerman,  .SV(/.  Society  Yenr-liooh  fur  1861). 

The  associatiou  of  hepatic  disease  with  dysmliry  would  seem  to 
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be  most  frequent  in  the  climate  of  tlie  East  Lidies,  and  in  Buch  cli- 
mates as  have  a  similar  influence  (Martin).  Iu  the  Bonibuy  Army, 
out  of  thirty  fatal  ca^ee  of  dytitnta-y,  twelve  were  attended  wilh  he- 
patic abscess  (Morehead).  Dr,  Ma^'pherson,  Sir  James  McGrigor, 
Dr.  Parkes,  and  Mr.  lleiiry  ^larehall,  gave  similar  statistical  re- 
sults of  their  experience  at  Calcutta,  Moulmeiii,  and  Ceylon.  The 
French  aurgeoua  in  the  province  of  Orau,  in  Algeria,  state  that  he- 
patitis and  consequent  abscess  were  frequently  coincident  with  dys- 
entery. Dr.  Parkes  ohserveH,  that  if  the  functional  morbid  state 
of  the  liver  is  to  be  judged  of  by  cbeniical  analysis  of  the  secretion 
of  that  viscna,  the  liver  is  found  to  be  diseased,  more  or  less,  in 
every  case  of  dysentery.  Dr.  "W.  J.  Moore,  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
the  Bombiiy  Army,  Las  collected  a  valuable  series  of  statistics, 
which  seta  in  a  stronger  light  than  hitherto  the  relation  of  hepatic 
tenons  to  dysentery.  The  records  of  five  independent  observers 
show  lesions  of  the  liver  (not  boing  abscesses)  in  about  57  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  ;  while  the  number  of  cases  iu  which  abscfss  was  ob- 
Her^'ed  averages  about  18  per  cent.  (Grant's  A7tiiah  of  JUllitarj/  and 
Naval  Surgeri/,  vol.  i,  p.  227).  The  tendency  to  facjiatic  complica- 
tion was  found  iu  Algeria  to  increase  with  age,  and  with  tlie  length 
of  service  in  that  country.  It  appears,  however,  that  hepatic  abscess 
is  but  rarely  associated  with  dysentery  in  natives  of  those  warm 
climates;  and  amongst  Britieb  sulijects  in  their  native  climate  it 
seems  eijually  rare.  In  the  Millbaiik  Prison,  "  out  of  many  hun- 
dred cases,  not  one  has  been  complicated  with  hepatic  nisctsa,"  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  tliat  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  the 
East  alone  on  Europeans  tends  to  the  hepatic  complication,  fur  "  in 
the  Peninsular  Army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  and  the  mesentery  were  generally  found  diseased  in  oases 
of  dysentery;  so  were  these  viscera  in  the  epidemic  dysentery  of 
Ireland"  (Martin).  Li  the  dysentery  of  the  allied  armies  iu  the 
hospitals  of  Scutari  and  the  Crimea  during  the  lute  Ruseian  war, 
hepatic  abscess  was  of  rare  occurrence.  Dr.  Dudd  attempts  to  ex- 
plain bow  hepatic  abscess  is  a  coiiscguencc  of  dysentery  through  the 
Mtiation  of  the  portal  blood  from  the  morbid  intestines.  But  the 
evidence  tends  rather  to  show  that  the  hepatic  lesion  and  the  dys- 
entery are  each  excited  by  the  same  cause.  If  Dr.  Budd's  theory 
were  correct,  we  ought  to  have  liver  abscess  a  common  occurrence 
after  ulcerations  of  typhoid  fever,  and  al^er  those  of  tuberculous 
lesions  of  the  intestines  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  such  a  lesion  of 
the  liver  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

Regarding  hepatic  complication  iu  dysentery,  tbe  following  con- 
clusions may  be  stated  : 

1.  That  dysentery,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  more  than  half. 


comruenccs  and  ruiia  its  course  complicated  by  obvioua  functjoual 
hepatic  disease. 

2.  That  the  hepatic  disorder  and  the  dysentery  acknowledge  a 
common  cause  and  dieeaae-procesB. 

3.  That  about  18  per  cent  of  the  fatal  eases  of  dijsenter}/  are  eoni- 
pltcated  witli  hepatic  abscess  ;  and  about  57  per  cent,  witli  hepatic 
lesions. 

4.  That  in  a  few  of  these  cases  ulceration  of  the  intestine  may 
be  the  primary  disease,  and  the  source  of  the  hepatic  abscess  by  the 
phenomena  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  in  connection  with  the 
pelvic  veins  and  veins  of  the  mesocolon. 

The  occurrence  of  hepatic  abscess  has  been  viewed  as  a  result  of 
phlehitis ;  but  Dr.  Parkea,  alter  the  most  careful  observation  of 
each  cases,  says  that  he  has  never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  in- 
flammation in  the  small  veins  of  the  intestine,  while  no  direct  proof 
has  been  advanced  of  the  mediation  of  the  portal  blood  in  the  pro- 
cess; and  in  conclueion,  writes  Dr.  Henoch,  "  I  believe  we  ma3t 
give  the  preference  to  that  view  which  regards  the  two  diseased 
processes,  dysentery  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  as  running  their 
course  together,  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  cause ;  in  fiivor 
of  which  view  is  the  circurastauce,  that  in  hot  climates  abscess  of 
tlie  liver  very  frequently  occurs  associated  with  remittent  fevers,  or 
coriHceutive  to  them,  without  dissection  exhibiting  any  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine"  {Bril.  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Rein'nw,  July,  1854),  The  comparative  frequency  of  the  oc- 
currence of  hepatic  abscesses  may  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment: 

In  Oilcfffia  General  Hospital  they  occur  at  the  rate  of  13.1  per 
cent.  (Macphkrbon);  in  the  Medical  College  Hospitjvl,  at  the  rate 
of  25.9  per  cent, ;  iu  BoinUuj  General  Hospital,  at  the  rate  of  40 
percent.  (Mobehbad);  and  in  Madras  Presidency,  at  the  rate  of 
50.97  (AsNEBLEY),  19.35  (Parkes),  17.9  (Innes,  at  Secunderahnd); 
Macnamaua,  in  Matlras,  50.9  per  cent. ;  French  surgeons  in  Al- 
geria, 12.7  per  cent. ;  Eybe,  of  the  Madras  Fusileers,  22.8  ;  WaBt 
RING,  in  various  localities  not  stated,  23.5  per  cent. ;  Stovfi.l,  in 
European  tieneral  Hospital,  Bombay,  19.3  per  cent. ;  Leito,  in 
Bombay,  8.5  and  15.2  per  cent.;  and  Marshall,  in  Ceylon,  28,8 
per  cent. 

Too  much  attention  and  importance  seem  to  have  been  put  upon 
abscess  of  the  liver  per  se,  irrespective  of  other  obviously  morbid 
conditions — c.  g.^  impaired  function,  congestion,  enlargement.  To 
regard  secondary  hepatic  abscess  as  due  to  absorption  of  pus  or 
other  murhilic  matter  from  ulcerating  mucous  membrane,  or  to  a 
true  phlebitis,  is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  relation  of  liver 
disease  to  dysentery;  for,  if  we  are  to  judge  hy  the  condition  of  the 
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bile  alone,  the  liver  ia  diseased  (in  function,  at  least)  in  over^'  cfise 
of  dysentery  (Pakkes).  The  contrast  of  the  results  given  in  the 
above  table,  with  the  result  of  the  cases  seen  in  colder  climates,  ia 
indeed  remarkable.  Baly's  experience  yielded  him  no  abscesses  of 
the  liver.  Finger,  of  Prague,  dissected  231  cases  of  dysentery  be- 
tween 1846  and  1848,  and  found  no  abscess  of  the  liver.  Broussais 
records  seventeen  dissections  of  dysentery  in  tlie  camp  during  1805 
and  1806,  and  no  abscesses  of  the  liver.  Hokitansky  has  never 
found  the  liver  visibly  diseased  w  cases  of  dysentery;  and  in 
China,  where  dysentery,  as  a  nile,  is  very  fatal  to  Europeans,  the 
rarity  of  hepatic  abscess  ia  said  to  have  been  remarkable  (Dr.  Wil- 
son in  Jlecords  of  Hoirpital  Ship  '^ Mhiden"). 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aasociation  of  dysentery 
with  hepatic  abscess  is  not  equally  frequent  in  all  countries,  nor  in 
all  epidemics.  It  seems  to  have  been  most  frequent  in  the  climate 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  Bombay  army  especially  (Mokehead, 
Parkes),  There  are  some  epidemics  in  Europe  in  which  the  he- 
patic lesion  has  been  observed;  c,  g.,  in  Dublin,  1818,  it  was  ol>- 
served  in  four  out  of  thirty  cases  (Ciieyse).  It  would  theretbre 
appear  that  the  poison  which  causes  dysentery  has  at  some  times 
and  places  the  power  of  establishing  hepatic  complication  so  severe 
as  to  lead  to  abscess;  at  other  times  and  places  it  seems  to  be  less 
virulent. 

The  spleen  and  pancreas  are  aoraetimea  also  found  diseased;  and 
Mr.  Twining  notices  the  former  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  eoniidica- 
tions  of  dysentery  in  the  East  Indies.  These  viscera  are  found 
either  enlarged  and  softened,  or  enlarged  and  indurated,  the  spleen 
being  sometimes  the  aeat  of  abscess. 

Of  thoracic  \-i8cera,  the  lungs  have  sometimes  exhibited  a  great 
tendency  to  secondary  morbid  processes  in  dysenteric  cases.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  dysentery  of  the  allied  armies  during 
the  late  Russian  war,  where  otherwise  pulmonic  lesions  were  rare. 

The  pulmonic  lesions  associated  with  the  dysenteric  process  were 
ae  follows:  (1.)  More  or  less  extensive  lesion  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, the  finer  ramification  of  the  tubes  being  filled  with  frothy 
mucun  and  piia-Uke  exudation,  aTid  associated  with  extensive  vesic- 
ular bronchitis:  there  were  well-marked  spots  of  lobular  pnenmo- 
nia.  ('2.)  Exudations  into  the  pulmonary  parenchj-ma,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  isolated  deposits  of  considerable  density,  disseminated 
through  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Tltese  masses  passed  into  a 
purulent  condition,  and  microscopically  tbey  were  composed  of 
broken-up  cells,  grannlar  matter,  and  pus-eleraeuts. 

The  last  class  of  conditions  which  render  eases  of  dysentery  com- 
plex is  the  allifuice  of  other  disease- processes  with  dysentery.    Such 
[      cases  are  generally  of  a  very  protracted  duration;  and  the  aa80cvu.lei 
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morbid  liBsious  are  not  only  complex  from  the  number  of  morbid 
processes  developed  and  the  organs  attacked,  but  they  are  complex 
from  the  varioty  of  kind,  degree,  and  extent  of  the  coexiatont  aft'ec- 
tions.  Many  disease- processes  may  be  observed  to  coexist  in  one 
patient;  and  such  multiplicity  of  disease-processes  tends  greatly  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  onutomical  local  lesions,  and  thereby 
still  more  to  complicate  the  case. 

Dysentery  "is  found  to  complicate  readily  in  all  climateB  with 
the  prevailing  fevers."  "Within  the  tropics  it  is  frequently  associa- 
ted wilh  reinUkiit  and  intcrmilleiii  fevers ;  in  the  geographical  region 
of  tifphua  feoer  it  ia  a  most  frequent  complication,  under  various 
circumatancos,  and  becomes  capable  of  propagation  from  person  to 
person;  and,  lantly,  it  is  also  occasionally  complicated  with  scuny. 
When  dysentery  follows  upon,  or  is  associated  with,  intermittent 
fever,  the  spleen  will  frequently  become  enlarged,  indicated  in  the 
outset  by  general  ansemia,  or  splenic  cachexia,  with  a  low  asthenic 
type  of  dysentery. 

The  scorbutic  complication  is  developed  in  dysentery  when  the 
supply  of  food  liaa  been  deficient  in  fresh  vegetables,  or  when  it 
consists  ill  whole  or  in  the  greater  part  of  salted  meat.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blaiie  asserts  that  the  complicution  has  been  known  to  arise  among 
prisoners  of  war,  living  entirely  on  fresh  (animal)  diet, 

"The  most  terrible  instance  of  suflering  from  this  cause,"  writes 
Sir  Ranald  Martin,  "was  that  of  the  European  portion  of  the  force 
employed  in  Ava  during  the  first  Burmese  war,  where  they  were 
for  six  and  a  half  months  fed  on  salt  rations,  and  where  48  per  cent 
perished  within  ten  months,  principally  by  dysentery  with  the  scor- 
butic state."  Such  disasters  have  since  been  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, by  the  sutferinga  of  our  troops  in  the  camp  before  Sebasto- 
po!  during  the  winter  of  1854-55,  under  the  influence  of  exposure, 
fatigue,  and  continued  rations  of  salt  meat  and  green  coftee. 

There  is  still  another  light  in  which  the  pathology  of  this  disease 
requires  to  be  studied,  namely,  in  the 

Types  and  Forms  of  Dysentery, — These  have  been  variously  de- 
ecrihed  as  (1.)  the  purc/y  iiijiammnlory,  acute,  hy/>eracutr,  or  sthenic 
form.  In  this  form,  while  the  phenomena  indicate  acute  and  severe 
inflammatory  actiou,  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  great  depression 
of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  muscular  functions,  which  gives  a 
marked  character  to  some  of  the  other  types  of  the  disease,  such  as 
(2.)  the  asthenic  forms.  Ill  the  asthenic  forms,  besides  the  depres- 
sion of  the  functions  just  noticed,  there  is  much  greater  tendency 
in  these  forms  to  spread  by  infection,  or  under  an  epidemic  influ- 
cuce.  These  astlieuic  forms  are  sometimes  described  as  adynamic, 
typhoid,  miiliipmnt,  bilious,  intcrmiltcnl  or  remittmt,  according  as  certwD 
phenomena  prevail  cliaracteristic  of  these  states. 
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Symptoms  of  Dysentery. — An  ordinary  attack  generally  commenceH 
with  dian-haa;  but  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  lioiira  dii^agreeable 
feelings  begin  to  attend  the  frequent  looee  diseharges  from  the 
bowels.  These  are  irregular  pains,  commonly  called  "gripes," 
along  the  course  of  the  large  intestine,  and  sometimes  deaenbed  ae 
"shooting,"  or  "cutting."  Tet:hnit-ally,  suL-h  symptoms  are  known 
as  tormina.  They  are  momentarily  relieved  by  discharges  from  the 
bowels.  But  after  a  short  time  a  aenee  of  beat  ascends  from  the 
rectum,  and  pain  extends  to  the  epigastrium,  till  the  whole  abdo- 
men is  painful.  There  is  a  frequently  returning  inclination  to  go 
to  stool:  the  griping  and  straining  continue,  without  the  patient 
being  able  to  pass  anything  more  thum  a  little  bloody  mucus.  These 
symptoms  are  generally  aggravated  during  the  night  and  early 
morning,  and  they  leavta  behind  tbem  the  esbausting  sensation  that 
there  has  always  remained  in  the  bowel  something  which  has  yet 
to  be  discharged.  This  feeling  is  tccbuically  called  tenesmus,  and 
ultimately  becomes  the  moat  striking  feature  in  the  case.  The 
acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  although  it  may  extend  to  the  iliac 
regions  or  flanks,  generally  concentrates  itself  at  last  about  the 
rectum. 

The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  at  first  scanty,  consisting  of 
mucus  and  blood,  or  bloody  slime,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  the  evacuations  become  more  copious,  tinged 
with  bile,  and  carrying  off' shreds  of  the  exudatiou  thrown  out  on 
the  mncous  surface  of  the  intestine.  Hardened  balls  of  tieces, 
called  scybala:,  are  also  sometimes  discharged:  these,  however,  are 
seldom  seen  iu  tropical  dysentery,  and  if  much  feculent  matter  pass 
there  is  always  considerable  relief.  Wheu  the  disease  is  fully  es- 
tablisbed,  the  discharges  exhale  an  odor  different  from  tbe  smell 
of  fffices,  and  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  dysentery,  and  very  often- 
sive.  It  is  important  to  observe  tbe  character  of  tbe  discharges, 
and  especially  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  blood,  mucus,  and  shreds 
of  cxuviie.  If  the  disease  advances,  besides  the  constitutional 
synnptoms  becoming  aggravated,  m^ore  blood  and  mucus  appear  in 
the  discharges  from  the  intestines,  together  with  shreds  or  large 
sloughs  of  exudation,  which  are  often  described  as  pieces  of  mucous 
membrane.  In  very  acute  cases,  going  on  rapidly  to  an  unfiivorable 
termination,  a  great  change  often  takes  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
stools,  which  become  suddenly  copious,  serous,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  with  black  spots,  attended  with  a  putrid,  offensive  odor, 
which  pervades  the  whole  house.  In  the  acute  dysentery  of  Lower 
Bengal  the  patient  is  not  uufrequently  carried  off  by  copious  dis- 
charges of  blood  (W.  C.  Maclean).  The  shreds,  however,  are  not 
mucous  membrane,  but,  like  the  dysmenorrhceal  membrane,  which 
forms  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  tbe  dyseuteric  e,lo«\^i\. 
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varies  in  eoueistemie,  thickness,  and  strength.  It  may  be  wuhed 
perfectly  white  in  water,  and  its  minute  liistology  shows  no  charac- 
ter ot"  a  mucous  membrane.  Tlie  hardened  balls  of  feces  are  mue^ 
more  rarely  seen  than  they  have  beeii  described  to  be.  Wlien  the 
skin  is  dry,  and  of  a  puugent  heat,  the  tongue  furred,  and  the 
thirst  urgent,  the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  and  the  pulse  in- 
creasing in  frequency — these  are  symptoms  of  increasing  danger  iu 
dysentery.  Throughout  the  disease  there  is  febrile  distress,  the 
nights  are  passed  without  sleep,  or,  when  it  is  obtained,  it  is  iu 
short  periods,  dreamy  and  dieturbetl;  and  when  the  patient  awaken 
he  is  unrefreshed,  and  his  spirits  low  and  desponding.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  takes  a  favorable  turn  between  the 
sixth  and  tenth  days,  the  symptoms  are  then  mitigated,  the  pain 
ceases,  the  number  of  stools  diminish,  and  the  flow  of  urine  is  re- 
stored. On  the  contrsiry,  if  it  terminates  fatally  in  this  stage,  hic- 
cough, vomiting,  a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  and  pale  sharp  features, 
denote  the  approach  of  death.  The  intellect,  however,  is  perfect, 
and  the  patient,  ofti>n  deploring  the  fate  which  he  sees  inevitably 
to  await  him,  dies  after  a  short  agony.  In  the  dysentery  described 
by  Dr.  Clouston  some  of  the  patients  had  ordinary  diarrhcea  (diar- 
rhcea  of  irritation?),  from  periods  varying  from  two  or  three  hours 
up  to  twenty-four  hours,  before  blood  appeared  in  the  stools.  In 
some  eases  there  was  great  pain  in  the  abdomen  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  diarrhti'a  set  in  (evidence  of  irritation?).  Iu  other 
cases  there  was  scarcely  any  pain  at  any  period  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Clouston  diHtinguished  two  classes  of  eases.  "In  the  firat 
the  patient  had  two  or  three  loose  stools,  or  perhaps  hail  no  ordi- 
nary stools  at  all,  but  at  once  began  to  pass  glairy  mucus,  mixed 
with  bloofl,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  from  the  bowel.  He  had 
no  pain,  no  fever,  no  want  of  appetite,  and  he  refused  to  believe 
he  was  ill.  This  would  contintie  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  the 
blood  would  increase  in  quantity,  and  the  stools  would  beeome 
more  frequent.  Pain  would  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
rectum,  and  the  pulse  would  mount  up  by  ten  op  twelve  beats. 
For  days  the  patient  would  be  at  stool  every  hour  or  two,  and  of 
course  would  become  weaker.  His  tongue  was  then  seen  to  he 
coated  with  a  dirty  yellowish-white  fur;  but  the  appetite  for  such 
forms  of  nourishment  as  milk,  strong  beef  tea,  calves'  foot  jelly 
made  with  wine,  was  still  good.  Solid  food  was  not  relished. 
The  stools  would  then  be  seen  to  be  coated  with  a  semi-hbrinous 
flemi-purnlent-looking  membrane.  The  tongue  would  then  be- 
come clean,  and  jrlazed,  and  beefsteaky:  the  evacuations  became 
feculent,  mi-xed  with  pus,  the  latter  element  becoming  gradually 
less  as  the  patient  advanced  in  his  slow  egnvalescence. 

*'  Iu  the  second  class  of  cases  the  patient  had  from  the  first  great 
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pain  in  the  alidomen,  of  a  griping^  kind,  a  hot  ekin,  and  a  pulee 
over  100;  the  dejections  were  coiaous,  and  frequent,  and  watery, 
while  they  were  largely  mixed  with  blood.  In  many  caees  there 
was  .sickness;  in  all,  loaa  of  appetite.  After  some  days  the  tongue 
and  mouth  would  become  drj",  and  parched,  and  black;  the  fea^ 
tnres  pinched  ;  the  pul§e  small  and  (tuick ;  and  death  soon  ensued. 
In  some  eases  the  stools  would,  after  a  time,  become  membranous 
and  shreddy,  and  then  purulent,  till  the  patient  was  more  grad- 
ually weakened  and  exhausted.  One  such  ease  lived  six  weeka, 
another  two  months.  In  one  only  of  this  class  of  cases  (out  of 
seventeen)  did  the  patient  recover. 

"All  the  cases  had  the  following  features  in  conimon  ;  Bloody 
stools  at  first,  tending  to  become  purulent ;  intense  fetor  of  the 
evacuations  during  the  whole  of  the  disease ;  no  scybala,  and  great 
thirst"  (M(d.  Times  and  Gazette,  June  10,  1865).  These  were  cases 
of  dysentery  caused  by  the  poison  of  animal  effluvia  fj-om  decom- 
posing human  excreta  (undiluted)  acting  on  constitutions  in  which 
vegetable  diet  seems  to  liave  been  deficient  (scorbutic),  and  in 
whom  the  nervous  power  was  below  par. 

If  the  disease  proves  fatal  iu  the  chronic  form,  the  patient  gene- 
rally becomes  rapidly  altered  and  prostrated  by  his  sufftTingn',  ie 
strikingly  emaciated,  and  often  earuestly  prays  to  be  reUeved  from 
a  life  disgusting  to  himself  and  entirely  despaired  of  by  others. 
Death  begins  at  the  heart. 

The  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  may  in  a  few  rare  instances  re- 
cover; the  local  symptoms  gradually  yield,  till  his  health  and 
strength  are  ultimately  restored,  in  a  moderate  degree.  Convales- 
cence is  slow,  rarely  complete;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  disease 
which  makes  so  persistent  and  peruicions  au  impression  on  the 
huniun  constitution  as  dysentery. 

Cauees  and  Modes  of  Propagation. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  there  is  no  country  where  paludal  fever  exists  in 
which  dysentery  is  not  an  endemic  and  prevailing  disease.  In  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  China,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Canadas,  Holland,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
many  different  parts  of  France,  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  contineut 
of  America,  and  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  preva- 
lence of  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers  and  of  dysentery  is  noto- 
rious. 

This  connection  is  so  intimate  that  a  given  number  of  persons 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  paludal  miasmata — as,  for  example, 
a  boat's  crew  seut  ashore  in  a  tropical  climate — the  probabilities 
are,  that  of  the  men  returning  on  board,  part  will  be  seized  with 
dysentery  and  part  with  remittent  fever. 

Paludal  fever  and  dysentery,  moreover,  are  not  only  oonjoinei 
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ill  locality,  but  they  often  coexist,  precede,  or  follow  each  other 
in  the  same  iudividiml,  bo  that  the  fever  frequently  ends  in  tlya- 
entery,  aurl  the  dysentery  in  remittent  fever.  This  proof  of  the 
common  nature  of  these  diseuBes  is  corroborated  by  every  writer 
of  any  celebrity,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  liave  detailed 
the  diaeasea  of  our  armies.  Bnt  dysentery  also  prevails  where 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  presence  of  malaria.  Neverthe- 
lees,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  malaria  being  the  common,  though 
probably  not  the  sole  cause  of  dysentery,  appears  to  be  much  the 
stronger.  It  seems  also  determined  that  dysentery  prevails  gene- 
rally ill  the  invei-se  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  paludal  fever.  In  Ja- 
maica, for  example,  when  the  white  troops  sufl'ered  in  the  large 
proportion  of  91  per  cent,  annually  from  paludal  fevers,  the  cases 
of  dysentery  were  to  those  of  fever  aa  one  to  nine:  while  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  when  the  troops  suftered  from  lever  in  the 
much  less  ratio  of  only  30.25  per  cent,  annually,  the  cases  of  dys- 
entery were  to  those  of  iever  as  forty-seven  of  the  former  to  thirty 
of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  dysentery  is  less  common  in  tlie  hot- 
ter than  in  the  colder  months,  or  arises  under  circumstances  less 
favorable  to  vegetable  decomposition.  Thus  in  India  and  China 
it  is  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  when  remittent  fever  changes  into  intermittent,  that  dysentery 
greatly  prevails.  It  seems  to  be  recognized  by  those  most  compe- 
tent to  judge,  that  there  is  a  directly  exciting  action  of  malaria 
quite  apart  from  that  indirect  action  of  undermining  the  general 
health,  the  importance  of  which  as  a  predisposing  cause  cannot  be 
over-estimated  (Grant,  W.  C.  Maclean). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  predisposing  causes  is  derived  from  what 
principally  occurs  in  the  military  and  naval  service;  and  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  we  learn  that  esposnre  to  the  night  air,  to 
wet,  or  to  fatigue,  together  with  the  intemperance  and  often  im- 
proper diet  incident  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  especially  on  active 
service  in  the  field,  have  at  all  times  been  found  to  be  conditions 
powerfully  predisposing  to  dysentery. 

The  eft'ects  of  salt  diet  in  the  production  of  dysentery  being  less 
known  than  the  other  predisposing  causes,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that,  by  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
has  been  determined  that  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 
when  the  rations  issued  to  the  troops  consisted  of  salt  provisions 
five  days  in  the  week,  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  among  the  officers  was  as  two  to  four  per  cent.,  while 
that  among  the  soldiers  was  as  20.7,  or  a  tenibld  ratio.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Jamaica,  when  salt  provisions  were  issued  to  the 
troops  only  two  days  in  the  week,  the  mortality  from  the  same 
diseases  approximated  so  nearly  between  these  two  ranks  as  to  be 
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alinoat  an  equality.  And  corresponding  facts  to  these  have  been 
obaervod  in  Gibraltar,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  St.  Helena. 
The  Sierra  Leone  ConimissionerH  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
who  investigated  thia  subject  on  tlie  spot,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
large  proportion  of  salt  rations  mainly  contributed  to  the  sickness 
and  mortality  from  diseaaea  of  the  stomiR'h  and  bowels  in  the  form 
of  dyaeuterj'  and  diarahtea;  and  tho  following  statement,  given  by 
the  late  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch  in  hia  Statistical  Reports  (page  11) 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  in  tiie  Weet  Command, 
fihowa  the  marked  reduction  which  took  place  in  the  deaths  from 
this  class  of  diseases  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  meat 
diet;  the  mortality  being  reduced  to  a  (m/A  part  of  its  former  ratio: 
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^^      In  the  navy  the  same  effects  of  ill-regulated  diet  have  been  ob- 
served, and  the  good  effects  of  a  change.    "  In  1797,"  saya  Dr.  Wil- 
H  Bon,  "the  victualling  (of  the  navy)  was  changed,  greatly  improved, 
^  and  consequently  immediate  to  the  change  the  health  of  the  sea- 
men improved  strikingly.    Scurri/,  typhoid  feeer,  dysentery,  and  ulcer, 
which,  up  to  the  period  of  the  change,  had  produced  great  havoc, 

I  became  comparatively  rare  in  occurrence  and  light  in  impression," 
End,  it  niiiy  now  be  added,  are  liardly  known  except  by  name.* 
An  insufHcicnt  diet  was  the  main  predisposing  cause  of  the 
dysenteiy  which  prevailed  in  London  at  the  Penitentiarj-,  MilU 
bauk,  shortly  after  its  completion.  This  prison  is  bnilt  on  a  marab 
I  below  the  level  of  the  Thames  at  high- water,  the  river  being  banked 


■  A»  Dr.  ChrUtiann  jtistly  obBdr»e«,  tho  eaU  moat  of  mililiiry  nnd  nnvsl  rnliona  w 
I  not  ihe  HBRIH  Hs  the  suit  meut  of  civil  Ul'o.  Tlie  r(irm(>r  is  highly-  ealtpd,  in  oriieF  to 
I  keep  for  two  iir  more  jeara  in  every  olimtite.     Ila  nutritive  VBlue  ie  thus  greatly 

overruleti,  and  its  nutritive  conetiliiL-nta  are  still  further  diminished  b;  the  process 
I  or  washing  out  in  water  before  it  can  be  eaten.     Thua,  besides  the  irritant  effects  of 

Ibe  fnit  diet  in  producing  dysentery,  iinother  element  exists  as  a  cbusb  of  disoata — 
I  namely,  tho  insuflieient  outritiun  which  (he  aalt  ration  diet  is  ohle  tt>  impart. 


out  by  a  narrow  causeway.  Aa  long  as  tlie  priaonera  were  allowed 
a  full  and  ample  diet,  they  appear  to  have  resisted  the  action  of  the 
pallidal  poison,  and  to  Lave  enjoyed  good  health.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  quaiititj"  and  qnality  of  their  dietary  lowered  tlian 
dysentery  of  a  very  fatal  character  broke  out,  and  made  it  necessary 
to  clfar  that  establishment  for  a  time  of  all  its  inmates.  lu  the 
dysentery  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Clouston  (already  frequently  re- 
ferred to),  the  predisposing  cause  seems  traceable  to  a  diet  delicieut 
in  fresh  vegetable  food,  Iti  constitutions  of  feeble  nervous  power, 
and  aged,  weak,  and  paralyzed  persons,  exposed  to  the  poison  of 
animal  effluvia,  in  the  form  of  decomposing  and  undiluted  homan 
excreta,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  The  raorbid  appear- 
ances were  characteristic  of  the  scorbutic  form  of  dysentery ;  and 
the  premonitory  symptoms  were  simitar  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Barker  {and  referred  to  at  page  395  of  this  volume)  as  peculiar  lo 
poisoning  by  sewage  gases.     Such  cases  were  not  contagious. 

From  the  MS.  notes  of  l>r.  Alexander  Grant  regarding  dysen- 
tery in  India,  to  which  I  am  kindlj'  permitted  to  refer,  I  find  that 
he,  too,  is  of  opinion  that  sewage  miasm  (animal  effluvia  poison?) 
may  he  a  direct  exciting  cause  of  diarrhcea  and  of  dysentery,  cod- 
atituthig  one  form  of  the  disease. 

In  cachectic  states,  whether  from  malaria,  syphilis,  Bcorhntns,  the 
exhau,4tive  eifecta  of  heat  long  continued  have  a  markedly  predis- 
posing influence  in  favoring  the  production  of  dysentery;  and  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  the  existence  of  any  such  cachexia 
must  be  inquired  into,  and  if  possible  counteracted. 

There  are  few  facts  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  proportions  in 
which  the  dift'erent  ages  aufFer  from  dysentery,  but  the  returns  of 
the  troops  from  the  Mauritius  show  that  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  falls  principally  ou  soldiers  advanced  in  life  (Tulloch). 
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Besides  unwholesome  solid  food,  water  of  an  impure  kind  and 
from  an  impure  source  favors  the  development  of  dysentery. 
Drained  from  swamps,  and  used  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur- 
poses, aa  it  was  on  the  Chinese  coasts,  it  exerted  a  marked  injuri- 
ous influence  both  in  exciting  and  in  maintjiining  the  disease.  In 
connection  with  impure  water,  the  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to 
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■what  is  said  afterwards  under  the  head  of  "Parasitic  Diseases;" 
and  especially  under  "  Dis/oma  hmmatohiam." 

Miiuy  other  predisposing  causes  favor  the  development  or  propa- 
gation of  the  disease,  especially  amongst  soldiers  in  active  service 
— namely,  long  marches  in  hot  weather,  bivouacking  at  niglit  in 
the  open  air  (often  extremely  cold  both  uhsolutely  and  relatively  to 
the  day),  want  of  suflicient  clothes  and  bedding,  may  be  mentioned 
aa  the  chief. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  clearly  understood  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  dysentery  is  contagious,  or  rotlier  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
propagated  from  person  to  person.  Being  a  frequent  complication 
or  coHcomitunt  of  contagious  fevers,  it  has  been  believed  to  inherit 
similar  contagious  properties.  In  the  severe  form  of  dysentery,  for 
which  the  old  Infantrj'  Barracks  of  Secunderabad,  in  the  Deccan, 
have  long  been  notorious,  it  has  been  observed  that  men,  laboring 
under  other  diseases,  who  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  putrid 
effluvia  of  the  excretions  of  dysenteric  patients  were  often  severely 
aflccted  by  the  disease  (W.  C.  Maclean).  There  is,  therefore,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  exuvire  of  dysenteric  patients,  as  passed 
by  stool,  may,  like  those  of  tyjdioid  fever,  propagate  the  disease; 
and  the  observations  of  Budd  and  Goodeve  give  support  to  this 
view. 

Prognosii. — The  prognosis  in  dysentery  depends  much  on  the 
country  in  which  the  disease  occurs,  and  to  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances predisposing  to  the  disease,  not  less  than  to  the  form  op 
type  which  the  disease  may  assume.  lu  hot  climates  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  deaths  vary  from  one  in  nine  to  one  in  twenty;  and 
ou  actual  service  the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  diminished. 
In' all  returns,  however,  the  total  deaths  recorded  give  a  faint  idea 
and  inaccurate  representation  of  the  real  mortality  resulting  from 
dysentery.  If  it  were  possible  to  trace  out  the  men  who  were  in- 
valided from  the  army  and  navy  services  from  the  efi'ects  of  this 
disease,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mortality  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  represented  by  tabular  returns.  It  is  a  malady  which,  once 
fairly  ingrafted  on  the  system,  never  leaves  it  till  liff  itself  becomes 
extinct  (Brysos,  and  others).  It  is  sometimes  also  insidious  in 
its  mode  of  attack  and  progress ;  and  there  is  such  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  soldiers  especially,  to  avoid  the  restraints  of  hospitals,  that 
the  disease  is  sometimes  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  before 
coming  under  treatment,  especially  in  tropical  commands  (Tollocu). 
In  the  cases  described  by  Dr.  Clonston  as  those  of  the  second  class 
(see  page  580  anU),  the  chances  of  recovery  are  hopeless  from  tlie 
first,  and  all  complications  with  scorbutus  are  very  unfavorable. 
There  may  be  diseases  of  a  more  rapidly  fatal  character,  but  there 
are  few  which  entail  so  great  an  amount  of  suffering.     WVvftvi  oii&fe 
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the  disease  has  passed  into  the  chronic  fonn,  it  stowly,  bat  not  tlic 
less  surely,  coDttnnes,  by  a  most  loathsome  process,  to  eihanst  the 
vital  eaergiea,  until  death  relieves  the  patient  of  an  existcDce  ren- 
dered almost  intolerable  by  pain,  debility,  and  the  offensive  nature 
of  the  discharges  (Bbtson). 

Diagnoiis. — It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  first  stage, 
to  distinguish  dysentery  from  diarrhcea;  but  the  blood,  the  num- 
ber of  the  stools,  and  small  quantity  of  ftecal  matter  passed,  will, 
in  times  when  dysentery  is  prevalent,  indicate  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Treatmoit — After  what  has  been  written  regarding  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  dysentery,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  physician 
to  direct  his  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  precentwn  of  the 
disease.  He  must  inquire  especially  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
diet,  that  it  be  sufficient  as  to  its  animal  and  vegetable  elements, 
and  of  good  quality.  Next,  he  ought  to  insure  the  means  of  de> 
tecting  the  disease  early — for  time  is  of  the  greatest  importance  iu 
its  cure  and  prognosis — and  especially  by  removing  the  patient,  if 
possible,  from  the  sphere  of  action  of  any  of  those  predisposing  or 
exciting  causes  as  have  been  noticed  ;  and  also  to  see  that  his  snr- 
roundings  are  free  of  all  those  circumstances  which  co-operate  in 
aggravating  the  disease,  the  chief  of  which  are  overcrowding,  bad 
ventilation,  bad  food,  exposure,  intemperance.  With  regard  to 
medicinal  agents :  "  Ke  who  would  treat  this  disease  with  success," 
writes  8ir  Itanald  Martin,  "while  he  shuns  exclusive  means,  most 
assign  to  each  remedy  its  proper  value.  Bloodletting,  sadorifics, 
and  purgatives,  constitute  the  most  universal  remedies,  and  in  sim- 
ple uncomplicated  dysenteries  they  will  prove  all-sufficient.  But 
when  the  abdomen  is  tumid,  and  there  is  pain  in  the  liver,  or  in 
any  other  region,  while  the  nature  of  the  ditcharges  indicates  ad- 
vancing inflammation,  calomel,  conjoined  with  sudcn^fics,  and  re- 
peated to  meet  the  occasion,  will  powerfully  aid  the  curative  effect 
through  its  iuflnence  on  the  depurative  functions — on  the  circala- 
tion,  by  unloading,  Jointly  with  purgatives,  the  gorged  vessels  of 
the  abdominal  organs— on  the  blood  and  on  secretions  generally — 
and  on  the  very  sudorific  function  which  we  wish  to  excite.  While 
calomel  is  a  most  powerful  agent  when  used  judiciously,  as  an  aid 
to  bloodletting,  pushing  it  to  the  extent  of  ptyaliem  is  by  no  means 
to  be  recommended ;  nor  should  mercury  in  any  shape  be  used  in 
adynamic  forms  of  the  disease,  in  scorbutic  dysentery,  or  in  poison- 
ing by  animal  effluvia,  in  tlie  splenic  cachexia,  nor  in  states  of 
antemla,  for  in  all  these  conditions  of  the  system  its  actions  are  most 
injurious"  (see  foot-note  by  Dr.  Maclean). 

Ipecaciianfia  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  much  in  vogue  as  a  remedy 
n  the  treatment  of  dysentery  ;  but,  although  highly  usefiilia  aome 
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conditions,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  in  all  forms  of  the 
disease.  Neither  bleeding,  calomel,  nor  ipe.eaciianha  are  antidotes  to 
the  poison  of  dysentery,  and  consequently  tliere  ia  no  exclusive 
plan  of  treatment  applicable  in  all  cases.  Admitting,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  employing  general  and  local  bleeding,  and 
also  calomel,  in  causes  of  hepatic  complications,  we  have  beyond  this 
only  the  general  principles  to  guide  us  of  allaying  in-ilation,  and  of 
controlling,  if  possible,  the  diarrbiea ;  and  the  best  general  rules  that 
we  possess  are  those  rceommendod  by  Sir  James  McGrigor  to  be 
adopted  in  the  army  (acknowledged  by  him  to  be  derived  from  Dr. 
Somers) ;  those  given  by  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  already  detailed ;  and 
those  by  Professor  Maclean,  about  to  be  noticed. 

"  In  acute  cases,"  says  Sir  James  McGrigor,  "  we  commenced  by 
copious  venesection,  and  immediately  afterwards  gave  twelve  grains 
of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  every  hour,  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  plenty  of  barley-water,  and  profuse  sweating  was 
encouraged  for  six  or  eight  hours.  A  pill  of  three  grains  of  calomel 
and  one  of  opium  was  administered  every  second  night,  and  in  the 
intervening  day  two  drachma  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in 
a  quart  of  light  broth.  The  venesection  was  repeated,  while  the 
strength  and  pulse  permitted  it,  until  the  stools  were  free,  or  nearly 
free,  from  blood,  Dover's  powder  as  a  sudorific  was  always  given 
after  the  bloodletting. 

"In  cases  where  the  pains  were  excruciating,  and  attended  with 
tenesmus,  the  warm  bath  gave  instantaneous  relief.  This  plan  be- 
ing steadily  persevered  in  for  a  few  days,  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  had  excited  symptomatic  fever 
throughout  the  general  system,  was  found  gradually  to  be  relieved, 
and  paved  the  way  for  retnrning  health.  In  this  stage  gentle  tonics, 
with  light  nourishing  diet  cautiously  taken,  and  at  first  given  in 
moderate  proportions,  were  administered  with  the  happiest  effects. 

"  The  disease  was  not  mifrequently  cut  short  by  this  method.  If, 
however,  the  disease  became  chronic,  a  different  mode  of  treatment 
was  pursued,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  if  the  disease  had  not  been  of 
long  duration,  the  intestinal  canal  not  much  disorganized,  or  not 
complicated  with  other  diaeasea. 

"The  first  indication  in  this  chronic  state  was  to  relieve  the 
tenesmus  and  procure  easy  stools,  and  with  this  view  ipecacuanha 
was  given,  sometimes  with  calomel,  sometimes  without  it.  The 
neutral  salts  were  given,  or  castor  oil,  jalap,  and  various  other 
medicines  of  the  same  class.  The  second  indication  was  to  relieve 
the  number  of  the  stools,  and  to  restore  lone  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  With  this  view  Dover's  powder,  the  compound  powder  of 
chalk  with  opium,  astringents,  and  demulcents,  with  aromalles,  were 
given,  occasionally  interspersing  laxatives,  and  obviating  particular 


Bymptoma  as  they  occurred.     Lastly,  an   infusion  of  bitters  was 
g^ven,  to  restore  tone  to  tlie  relaxed  intestine." 

In  addition  to  these  remedies.  Sir  James  McGri^or  etatea  liiat 
tbe  Ixilsam  of  copailxi,  an  ivfmion  of  ralumha,  htamatozi/lon,  kino,  and 
m/pc/i«,  assisted  bj  opium  occasionally,  gave  much  relief,  and  also 
the  administration  of  a  variety  of  enemata,  and  especially  one  of  a 
strong  solution  of  superaniulc  of  lead;  while  in  cases  of  liver  affec- 
tion, he  adds  *' that  friction  of  the  abdomen  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment gave  the  least  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  less 
debility." 

Such  19  the  statement  of  the  p  ractiee  pursued  iu  dysentery  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  on  a  scale  whose  magnitude  haa  seldom  been 
surpassed  even  in  modern  times.  If,  however,  we  look  to  the  re- 
turns, we  tind  it  highly  probable  that  not  more  than  two  out  of 
three  of  those  attacked  ultimately  recovered, 

Iu  general,  the  dysenteric  patient  is  not  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pitals of  our  large  towns  until  the  disease  has  passed  into  the  second 
stage,  and  there  is  no  class  of  disease  which  then  oflcrs  so  few 
chances  of  recovery.  On  the  Contiuent  the  neutral  salts  and  mild 
purgative  medicines  are  highly  spoken  of;  but  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  these  substances,  having  no  specific  power  over  the 
disease,  can  be  bcnolicial  in  a  highly  ulcerated  state  of  the  intestine. 
Of  ail  purgatives,  however,  two  ounces  of  an  infusion  of  ipecacticmha 
(in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  a  jionnd  of  boiling  water),  com- 
bined with  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opivvi,  and  given  every 
six  or  eight  hours,  appears  to  be  the  best ;  but  the  disease,  though 
mitigated,  is  seldom  cured  by  these  means.  Vegetable  tonics,  con- 
taining tannin,  as  kino,  /itrmatoxi/lon,  or  catechu,  however  prepared  or 
combined,  give  temporary  relief,  but  are  ultimately  inethcieut. 
When  the  disease  has  fairly  gained  the  ascendant,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  one  remedy  is  better  than  another.  Dr.  Brysou  writes 
that  he  has  seen  all  the  astringents,  both  mineral  and  vegetable, 
mercury,  both  internally  and  externally,  with  many  other  medi- 
cines, tried  without  any  benefit ;  but  there  were  some  means  which 
were  useful  in  relieving  the  more  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  smoothing  the  path  to  the  grave.  Amongst 
these  he  mentions  a  wtU-regulatcd  farinaceous  diet,  opium  siippositorifS, 
anodynes,  astringent  injeetion.^,  minute  doses  oi'culomd  in  combiuai.iou 
with  opium,  caxcaritlay  resinous  astringents,  and  the  application  of 
leeckes  to  Ihe  rectum  when  tenesmus  was  distressing,  or  over  the 
course  of  the  colon  when  there  was  deep-seated  paiu.  Au  injec- 
tion of  warm  starch  (two  ounces),  with  laudanum  in  it,  will  often 
give  great  relief.  As  much  nourishment  should  be  given  in  a 
liquid  form  aa  the  patient  can  be  got  to  take.  Milk  boiled  with 
flour  sliould  be  taken  as  often  as  possible,  night  and  day.   It  should 
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be  taken  cold,  even  with  ice,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  aiid 
siniill  pieces  of  ice  nut  only  allays  sickntiss  and  nausea,  but  seenia 
to  soothe  the  irritability  of  the  intestines.     Strong  beef  tea  or  Lie- 
h\g'e,  extract  of  flesh  are  moat  useful. 
I  The  value  of  a  change  of  climate,  as  a  curative  measure,  is  forcibly 

I       illustrated  by  Dr.  Bryson.     He  says  that  the  crews  of  vessels  im- 
proved iu  health  almost  immediately  after  quittiug  the  station  where 
I       dysentery  prevailed.* 

I  *  Hy  friend  and  cullcn^o,  FTotemoT  Haclean,  writea  me  the  following  note  on  Itis 

I         trpslment  of  dysentery,  tbii  rpsull  of  bin  extensive  experienoe  in  InJin  and  China: 

"  Thi'  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  tropical  dyst'Htcry  is,  that  the 

appenmnoe  of  utrenijth  in  the  piilicnt,  given  by  the  actiteness  of  the  Bympt'>ni«,  is  de- 

I  Ijsive.      Und<?r  thii  use  uf  strong  entipiilogislic  treatment  the  strength  of  the  patient 

I         is  apt  to  fail  suddenly,  and  ihia  is  oftt'n  tha  <aun!  even  when  the  treatment  hm  lieen 

mora  conservative  in  its  cburatter.     ll  wasorcB  the  cuslom  in  India  to  deplete  freely 

in  lliis  disease,  either  by  a  general  bleedinf;  or  by  I  ho  repeated  applieatioa  of  leechei; 

but  the  most  judieious  and  «uceeB»fid  practitioners  in  India  rarely  bleed  now,  eeen  in 

iAe  moat  athtnicformt  of  the  dUeatt,  and  cvnSoe  the  uae  of  lee«he«  witbin  the  mtrroff- 

est  limitH. 

"Karourj. — II  is  certain,  too,  that  mereury  is  yearly  lees  and  less  used  in  India 
than  it  wiis,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  sbow  that  a  eorresjwnding  reduction  in 
the  mortality  of  the  disease  has  been  the  rennlt.  The  objections  to  its  use  arc  numer- 
ous,— it  entails  great  sutfering  on  the  patient,  if  pushed  to  ptynliam,  aggravating  hil 
miseries,  and  touuflun  [>ermBnently  injuring  bis  constitution  ;  it  baa  no  apccifle  action 
I  on  tbe  disease,  and  its  cholagigue  effects  can  be  attained  by  remedies  which  are  aol 
open  to  snch  objections  as  can  be  brought  against  mercury.  (With  regard  toita 
cholagogue  effcett,  grave  doubts  are  thrown  by  tbe  experiments  of  Dr.  George  Scott, 
referred  lo  at  the  foot-note  of  page  174  by  the  author.)  In  shiughing  dysentery  it  la 
followed  by  the  worst  rciiults ;  and  the  observations  of  clinical  observers  in  India 
have  shown  that  individuHls  under  tbe  influence  of  mercury  are  not  only  not  exempt 
from  attai'ks  of  Ihe  disease,  but  are  [leculiarly  prone  lo  be  affected  by  it.  This  is  the 
case  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  Asiaticn  (Morkhiad  and  Maclban). 

"IpMMaanha. — This  remedy  has  lung  been  used  in  ISuutb  America  in  Ibc  cure  of 
dysentery, — whence.  Indeed,  it  came.  It  wfli  much  used  in  India  until  tbe  mercurial 
notions  of  James  Johnson  prevailed.  If  was-  again  used  by  Dr.  Twining,  of  Bengal, 
by  whom  it  was  strongly  raeommended,  and  also  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  of  Madras. 
Twining  combined  it  with  blue  pill  and  gentian,  and  used  it  chiefly  in  small  and 
oft-repeated  doses.  In  .South  America  the  practice  has  always  been  to  administer  an 
•  inftjsion  of  the  bruised  root. — ^ij  being  Infusad  over  night  in  Jiv  of  water,  and  given 
early  in  the  morning.  In  Peru  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gss  to  gi  of  the  [lowdered  root 
in  a  little  syrup  and  water,  Thii  practice  of  giving  i]M;cacuanha  in  large  doses  has 
lately  been  revived  in  India  with  encouraging  anecess,  and,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
number  of  cures.  It  appears  to  net  un  tbe  portal  cB|>illaries,  and  on  those  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  to  doterniino  |iowerfully  to  the  akin.  /(  in 
untaily  gizeit  in  doaen  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  ilrnrhttt^  either  it  pills  or  holun^  or  auap^rtrfed 
in  mueilaj/e,  aecvrding  to  the  f amy  of  tlit  palient.  It  is  advisable  to  gist  no  opiate  half 
an  hour  beftire,  anil  In  withhold  all  drink  for  sijirye  Aours.  Unless  there  be  hepatic  com- 
plication, it  seldom  happens  Ibut  much  vomiting  Is  caused  by  the«e  large  doses;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  often  tolerated  when  smaller  doses  are  rejected.  The  dose 
should  be  rejiealed  in  about  six  hours.  A  sufficient  interval  should  bo  allowed  to 
iuterveno  between  the  doses  of  ipeoacuanba  Lo  admit  of  the  patient  being  sustained 
by  nourishment  adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  I  need  hardly  add  a  caution  not 
to  press  the  remedy  too  fur, 
L  "Dr.  Corniah,  of  the  Madras  army,  has  ahown  from  official  dooumeat*  \,\«k\,  >iui 
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Where  sewage  is  applied  to  the  soil  by  surface  irrigation  it  ought 
to  be  diluted  largely  with  water,  aud  deodorized  by  carhoUc  acid. 


[CHRONIC  UAMP  DYSENTERY. 

Biatory. — The  extreme  frequency  and  mortality  of  this  disorder 
in  the  armies  during  the  late  civil  war  give  it  interest  and  import- 
auce  to  tlic  American  physician.*  More  than  oue-fourth  of  all  the 
cases  of  disease  reported  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war — 
1861-02.  1862-63— was  of  the  several  forms  of  dysentery  and 
diarrbcea;  the  annual  number  of  eases  tor  the  whole  army  being 
greater  than  three-fourths  of  the  mean  strength — the  ratio  of  cases 
being  765  per  1000  of  mean  strength  during  the  first  year,  and 
862  per  1000  for  the  second.  The  mortality  was  4.10  per  1000  of 
fltrength  the  first  year,  and  16.8  the  second.  After  camp  fever, 
they  were  the  chief  cause  of  death  by  disease.  The  total  number 
of  cases  reported  during  the  first  year  was  215,214,  and  11&4 
deaths;  during  the  second  year,  510,461  eases,  and  10,366  deaths; 
total,  725,675  cases  and  11,560  deaths.  Of  acute  dysentery  and 
diarrbcea,  196,788  cases  and  574  deaths  were  reported  in  the  first 
year,  and  438,631  cases  and  1792  deaths  in  the  second  year;  the 
death-rate  being  1  to  331  cases  in  the  first  year,  and  1  to  245 
in  the  second.     Of  chronic  dysentery  aud  diarrhoja,  there  were 

mortalitj  from  acute  dyicnltry  in  Southern  IniJiH  under  mercurinl  trentioPiit  wuT.l 
per  cenl,  Sinco  the  ^^ncrHl  iotroduction  of  ipet'acuATibn  in  full  do^ea  it  hoA  fallen  to 
l.S.  Dr.  EwHrt,  ot  Bengitl,  bua  ebown  thut  c<]uat1<r  good  reeiilla  hnve  followed  the 
Kme  system  in  lliut  Presidency.  During  the  forty-two  years  from  1812  to  18.53-51 
the  niurtHlLiy  among  European  troops  in  th(>  Bungal  Presidency  amounted  to  88.U  in 
the  thousand.  But  during  1800,  when  largo  (locos  of  ipueaeuanhit  were  adiiiimBtered, 
the  mortality  was  only  2)4. 87  in  the  thousand. 

"Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Docker,  of  the  Tth  Riiyal  Fueileert,  for  recalling  prac- 
titioners to  the  use  of  thii  invaluable  remedy.  (  Vide  Grant'*  AnnaU  of  Military  ami 
Havot  SuTpery,  vol.  i.) 

"  In  no  disease  is  early  treatment  more  necessary  tlinn  in  dysentery,  and  I  believe 
that,  if  conducted  us  above,  eicept  in  the  nmllgnBut  and  'putrid'  forma,  we  miiy  iiNjk 
for  good  results  in  a  large  proportion  i>f  casus.  Turpentine  epithouis  and  fomenta- 
tions should  bo  diligently  used,  and  thn  patient's  strength  ebould  be  sup[HJrled  h; 
nourisbment  of  a  bluttd  kind,  »uit«],  in  degrees  uf  nutritive  value,  to  the  ttkgo  of  tb« 
dlrease. 

"  In  the  scorbntic  form  wo  have  a  vuluable  remedy  in  the  Bad  fruit,  when  pro- 
curable. This  fruit  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tnnnin,  with  vegetable  mucut,  a 
bitter  principle,  and  a  vegetable  acid.  It  \»  much  used  in  Ui'ngnl ;  and  id  the  tcor- 
butie  form  1  have  seen  it  successful  when  all  other  measures  hnve  failed.  (See  note 
on  Bael  fruit,  by  Dr.  Grant,  in  Imlinn  AnnaU.)" 

•  [In  this  sketch  of  cbmnic  camp  dysantery,  as  it  prevailed  in  our  armie*,  the 
writer  bus  availed  himaclf  of  the  stalislics  and  valuable  pathological  reicarches  ol 
Dr.  J.  .1.  WoouwAHD,  C.3.A.,  in  his  Report  on  the  Medical  History  of  the  W»r, 
Circular  No.  0,  Surgoon-Gcnerari  Office,  War  Depurlment,  1066.] 
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18,426  cases  and  620  deaths  in  the  first  year;  and  71,830  cases  and 
8574  deaths  in  the  second  year;  the  death-rate  rising  from  1  in 
every  30  cases  for  the  first  year  to  1  in  every  8  cases  in  the  second 
year.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  were  several  attacks  of 
acute  dysentery  and  diarrhtea — each  reported  as  a  separate  case — 
before  the  chronic  form  was  cstnhlished,  the  acute  disorder  being 
the  beginning  of  the  more  serious  coutinuous  one.  The  acute 
camp  dysentery  of  European  armies  never  prevailed  epidemically 
ill  the  American  armies  during  the  late  war. 

Nature  and  Causea — Chronic  Cump  Dysentery,  as  it  prevailed  in 
the  United  States  armies,  was  not  produced  by  any  one  condition; 
"no  specific  causative  momentum,"  or  epidemic  influence,  beiag 
evident.  It  was  brought  on  by  the  long-continued  and  co-operative 
action  of  cei-tain  intelligible  influences,  chief  amongst  whicli  were 
the  scorbutic  taint  from  defective  diet,  paludal  toxreniia,  the  filth 
and  overcrowding  of  camps  and  barracks,  excessive  and  prolonged 
heat,  and  physical  fatigue  during  active  campaigns.  All  these  tetic 
influences,  continuous  and  long-acting,  vitiated  the  proper  nutrition 
of  the  body,  established  a  condition  of  slow  and  persisting  semi- 
starvation — au  autophagic  state,  the  body  feeding  on  itself, — 
death  resulting  from  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion,  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  where  some  acute  intercurrent  affection  killed 
the  patient.  The  iufluence  of  the  scorbutic  taint  was  shown  not 
only  by  the  increased  fi-equency  of  dysenteric  disorders  wlicuevcr 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  were  deficient,  but  also  by 
the  presence  of  well-marked  scorbutic  phenomena.  The  influence 
of  climate  and  season  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  detailed  statis- 
tics of  individual  armies  and  localities.  The  amount  of  greatest 
prevalence  in  any  given  army  was  also  the  month  of  the  greatest 
prevalence  of  intermittent  fever. 

Like  camp  fever  and  intermittenta,  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  were 
most  frequent  in  the  Central  region,  less  so  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
least  in  the  Pacific  region.  In  the  Central  region  the  cases  were 
more  numerous  than  the  strength  during  the  first  year,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  strength  during  the  second;  in  the  Atlantic  they  were 
more  than  half  the  strength  during  the  first  year,  and  more  than 
three-quarters  during  the  second ;  in  the  Pacific  region  they  were 

teach  year  somewhat  over  one-quarter  the  strength.    The  differences 
between  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  strength  in  the  tliree  regions  was 
still  more  striking.     In  the  Central  region  there  was  9  per  1000  of 
mean  strength  during  the  first  year,  and  23  per  1000  the  second ;  in 
the  Atlantic  1  per  1000  during  the  first  year,  and  9  per  1000  the 
I       second ;  in  the  Pacific  region  leas  than  1  per  1000  during  each 
I       year.     The  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  shows  strikingly  the  influence 
I       of  region. 
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The  influence  of  season  in  each  of  the  regiona  was  most  marked. 
Dysentery  and  diarrhcea  were  by  far  most  frequent  in  the  summer 

and  aiitiininal  iiinntliH,  In  the  Atlantic  region  the  greatest  moiitlily 
ratio  was  during  July,  ISl^l,  after  which  it  diminished  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  but  again  increased  from  March  to  June,  1862; 
July,  1862,  was  the  maximum  month  for  the  second  year.  The 
oases  greatly  diminished  in  August,  after  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac had  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  near  Washington;  but 
increased  in  September,  and  attained  a  second  maximum  in  Octo- 
ber, which  is  the  month  in  which  intermittenta  were  most  frequent 
in  this  region;  it  then  diniini-shcd  steadily  till  April,  1863,  increas- 
ing again  in  May  and  June,  In  the  Central  region  the  maximum 
month  is  August,  18t31,  after  which  there  is  a  gradual  diniinution 
till  December,  an  increase  in  January,  18ti2,  a  falling  off  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  a  great  increase  in  March  and  April,  The  monthly  ratio 
became  gradually  leas  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
increased  cousiderahly  in  September,  after  which  it  gradually  di- 
miuished  until  January,  1863,  when  it  increased  again,  and  made 
subsequently  but  sUght  fluctuations.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  dis- 
ease was  most  frequent  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 
The  following  tables  give  the  rates : 
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Anatomical  Characters — The  pathological  anatomy  of  Chronic 
Camp  Dyaentory  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups — (1.)  Follii-nlar 
lesions  of  the  colon,  presenting  all  the  triiiisition  forms  of  simple 
enlargement  of  the  eolitarv  follicles,  rupture  of  the  same,  and  the 
formation  of  rounded  or  oval  nlcers,  extending  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  muscnlar  coat,  looking  as  if  tliey  had  been  cut  ont  with  a 
punch,  on  a  grayish  or  yellowish-gray  base,  and  sometimes  filled 
with  mucus,  at  other  times  pns.  The  eidarged  follicles  are  occa- 
sionally the  seat  of  pigment-deposits;  and  in  some  cases  an  areola 
of  pigment,  deposited  in  and  among  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn, 
surrounds  the  enlarged  and  solitary  black  follicles;  this  was  found 
generally'  in  patients  who  had  died  of  some  other  disease,  as  inter- 
current camp  fever,  4c.  The  colon  is  usually  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, even  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  texture, 
when  cut  into,  is  freqnt'ntly  tougli  and  lardaceous,  and  often  soft- 
ened. The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is  seldom 
natural,  being  ash  or  slate  colored,  or  greenish-red,  reddish-brown, 
or  reddish-black;  at  times  there  are  patches  of  congestion.  (2.\ 
VOL.  t.  its 
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The  extension  aud  agglomeration  of  tlie  follicular  ulcere,  hj  bar- 
rowiug  in  the  Buhmuerma  connective  tissue,  destray  large  portions 
of  the  niucons  mcnibnuie  by  vast  erosions.  The  niuoouB  layer, 
containing  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  undermined  by  the  eirten-, 
sion  of  the  ulcer,  not  unfrequentLy  hangs  in  shreds  like  a  fringd 
from  its  edge,  the  underuiined  portion  being  occasionally  destroy* 
by  ulceration,  but  more  frequently  by  sloughing.  In  such  case^l 
the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  of  a  slate,  dark-red,  brownish, 
or  greenish-brown  color;  the  base  of  tbe  ulcers  is  yellowish  or  yel- 
lowish-brown,  often  with  brown  or  blackish  sloughs  adhering  to 
tlieir  surface  or  edges.  This  group  represeuta  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  (3.)  In  addition  to  the  lesions  of  the  first  and 
Bccond  groups,  the  surface  of  the  large  intestine  is  more  or  lesa 
coated  with  a  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  or  browuish-yellow 
croupous,  pseudo-plustic,  caco-phistic,  or  false  membrane,  similar 
to  the  membrane  formed  iu  the  air-passages  in  diphtheria,  aud 
which  sometimes  extends  to  the  small  intestines,  and  is  generally 
found  in  those  who  have  died  during  the  supervention  of  acute 
dysenteric  symptoms.  Examination  by  the  microscope  of  properly 
prepared  sections  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  innumerable  round 
cells  (lymph-cells,  pus-cells),  held  together  by  an  adhesive  gninular 

Fig.  I. 


PrrprndTcnlttT  tHtJon  "f  ntfwrvlnd  polm   \n  Chroorc  Camp  iHarrbteft.  nrt  trtn'THvfllT-    A  A  A  A.  Fol* 

IH«*  -t  U'hn-kiiita.  B  Q  MuvlfiiT  Ururkv.  C  C  C  C  liubmu^urijfl  4?i)r>ain3iivv  tiPtae.  D  D  D  D.  CittdIat 
idu>«Jd  ip[  TltT^  *?"Jon  h  K  K,  U>QKtludlkDil  muivlt,  cut  tniD>*<-ri-plv  ;  al  II  II,  Lwn  -f  ib^  lonnlhidliuil  bmidii 
nf  lhi>  UjiT.  i'  K  F.  IVrl|oii.-ji[  lnynr.  i\  O  Q  O.  PninUr>f  ?i-r>-  "«tfp  ull  mul1t[<lirHUitn-  1  I,  Ad  ■rUrr 
bDil  wr-u  rut  ifariiutfb  irpkO'trr-u-ly.  I,  A  {l-^p  ruElkulBr  iilrcr,  titeodliiB  to  ilii'  muH'ular  taytr.  '2.  A  fmvi 
ta|i^rflrkiit  i^tn-i^,  diWt  lio--  i"'if--trar«Ml  In  (1i'<  iUbmurauA  fliiint-i<tiTF  ti->tiic,  'A^  Ad  uLcvr  of  gtifit  iLw.  pv»*- 
InUd^  D«Hrtr  Lu  tbe  muiculAr  ln^vr,  nbLch  \a  CDTvtvd  witb  ^dmilAUDiiH..    (M'ouijwkn].) 

matrix,  more  or  less  resembling  coagulated  fibrine.  The  origin  of 
this  membrane  may  be  traced  to  a  rapid  multiplication  of  epithelial 
cells  and  supeilicial  connective  tissue  corpuscles  of  the  diseased 
mucous  mombruue. 

Two  forma  of  ulceration  are  observed  iu  the  colon:  in  the  first, 
the  process  begins  in  the  closed  follicles ;  in  the  second,  in  the  in- 
testinal Gpithelium  or  the  glandular  layer.    The  closed  follicles  en- 
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large  by  multipliention  of  tlieir  cellular  elements  till  they  project  as 
little  tumors  above  the  surtin^o,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  la  the 
enlarged  eolitaiy  follicle.    The 

tumor,  having  enlarged  to  acer-  ^'S-  2-    (Woodward.) 

tain  extent,  ruptures;  its  cellu- 
lar elements  escape,  and  a  mi- 
nnte  ulcer  is  formed,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  3,  in  which  is  the  rup- 
tured follicle,  with  the  minnte 

ulcer.    The  cells  or  corpuscles     p~ — ^ 

of  the  coimeetive  tissue  eur-     p*"- '^ 

rounding  the  enlarged  follicle 

now  multiply,  and  the  ulcer  spreads  hy  the  superficial  cells  floating 
off  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  while  a  new  base  is  continually  formed 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  sub- 


o- — 


Fig.  a. 


(■Woodward.) 

1 


-II 


jaeent  cells.  The  second  form 
of  ulceration  begins  by  an  abra- 
sion or  denudation  of  epithe- 
lium at  some  point  which  does 
Dot  correspond  to  the  position 

of  a  Holitjiry  follicle.    The  folH-     " __. 

cles  of  Lieberkulm  are  nextde-     d— — ■ g 

Btroyed,  and  the  nicer  spreads     ^ ;~"         -^ — —     - £ g 

in  the  connective  tissue  by  the 

process  just  described.  The  central  ulcer  (Fig.  l")  is  of  this  variety. 
Such  ulcers  are  rarer  than  those  of  the  first  kind,  and  probably  are 
always  secondary  to  them. 

Metastiitie  ahacesaes,  resembling  those  in  pyremia  after  gunshot 
injuries,  are  sometimes  found,  generally  iu  the  liver,  but  also  in  the 
lungs  and  spleen.  In  seventeen  cases  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark  found 
the  kidneys  more  or  less  diseased;  their  weight  was  somewhat 
increased,  the  cortical  portion  abnormously  light  and  granular. 
MicroHcopical  examination  showed  the  tubuli  nriniferi  tilled  with 
granules  and  detached  epithelium  {A»ierican  Medical  Times,  Feb., 
1863). 

Symptoms — Chronic  camp  dysentery  most  generally  ia  preceded  by 
several  acute  attacks,  and  becoming  gradually  established.  It  some- 
times follows  an  attack  of  fever.  Wlien  it  has  fairly  set  in  there  is 
inappetency,  sickness,  growing  debility,  mental  inditterence,  pro- 
gressive and  often  rapid  emaciation,  which  may  become  extreme,  a 
dry,  harsh  condition  of  the  skin,  with  increased  animal  tempera- 
ture, retracted  abdomen,  with  some  tenderness,  and  imperfectly 
feculent  stools,  varying  from  four  or  six  to  twenty  in  the  day.  The 
evucuations  frequently  contain  undigested  portions  of  the  patient's 
food;  tubular  casts  of  false  membrane  are  to  be  seen  liv  %o\!li«&  v.'%&<^%,-'^ 
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ftiiil  II1110IIS,  pii»,  and  IjIowI  in  variable  qiiantities,  with  excew,  de- 
fii'icin-y,  or  ulncuce  of  the  |>roi]iiL>tii  of  the  intestinal  tranBforms- 
tii)M  of  th(i  liopatitt  fwcrctioiw.  For  the  recognition  of  the  bloi>d 
uiiil  [nil*  wlien  prcrtotit  in  Hnmll  quantity,  the  microscope  miirt  be 
nxfil.  It  tuny  haiijicn  that  thon;rh  pnn  oxistx,  its  corpnacleR  have 
l)i'(rii  flcrttrorc-d  hy  the  [ivculinr  tbrni  of  pntrefaction  which  the  in- 
ti-Hliiial  i.-(iTitL-nti<  tiornctiiiKM  nn'U-pjro.  Tornia  cells,  indicative  of 
thi^  Hi'ttinff  u]i  of  fiTtiJciitation  in  the  succ-harine  and  starchy  ele- 
riH'iitM  r)f  the  niiili;jc(itfd  tlHiii,  are  frequently  met  with  (Sausbusv). 
(Kilcniji,  and  evtm  Meronn  I'ttiitionR  into  the  vifu-eral  cavities  may 
ha|i)ieii.  The  mine,  otU'ii  smnty,  contains  tubular  casts,  but  is 
iir>nal)y  free  from  ulhiuiK-n,  unlcHfl  Ilright'a  difleaso  bo  present 
Uhremtion  and  perforation  of  the  cornea  have  been  seen  (Flint).  In 
some  caneH,  jfeneraliy  len;rtlieiicd  ones,  acnte  dysenteric  symptoina 
come  on,  with  fever,  delirium,  uhdoiiiinal  tenilomess,  tormina,  te- 
nerinimt,  rapid  i«it]kin<r,  and  deatli.  C<nn|>licatinj;  malarinnfl  and 
wrorhntie  i)henoineiia  genendiy  csUt.  The  other  complications  met 
with,  eomniiinly  in  fatal  casei*,  are  diphtheria,  ccnifjestive  pnenmo- 
iiia,  Herons  a]ioplexy,  Hrijrlit'M  ili.HCiwe,  hepatic  embolism,  and  ab- 
seeHMes  of  tlie  liver.  The  dirtuuHc  may  liiut  for  montlis  and  even 
yearn. 

Triiatmeiit — The  inipotency  of  dnigs  in  chronic  camp  dysentery 
muMt  lie  ailmitreil  by  all  pbysieiiim*  who  have  had  large  experience 
with  it.  Dr.  Womlwjird  ri'niarkn,  "the  whole  range  of  vegetable 
and  mineral  tiinii-s,  astringents,  and  alterativcH,  have  been  em- 
ployed;" and,  lh"iifi;h  Hometimes  palliative,  and  controlling,  it  is 
very  (ionhtful  if  ibey  are  ever  enrative.  Temjiorary  nrrent,  or  mit- 
igatiim  of  the  disease,  may  follow  the  use  of  tho  sinbiiitratc  of  bis- 
miilh,  arsenic,  nux  vomiea,  strvelmia,  the  mineral  acids  (nitric 
and  siilphniie),  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  nil  of  erlgerou  cnnadenxis, 
lierKiitpliati:  mui  |>ernitr;ir<<  of  iron,  ii'.  AVben  present,  as  tliey 
generally  are,  the  inalurionH  and  seorbntie  phenomena  must  be 
Kpeiiiilly  Ireati'd,  Climate  \a  tlie  essential  element  in  the  treat- 
ment ;  its  inlliienee  i.s  absolute  iiiid  abiding;  and  without  it  perraa- 
neril  results  are  rarely,  if  ever,  iittatneil.  The  value  of  climate  iu 
obrnnie  eamp  dysentfry  was  re(rognized  during  the  Mexican  war, 
ami  (luring  the  late  eivi!  war  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
was  fully  alive  to  the  adviintuges  to  be  derived  from  it;  and  it 
is  eonelusively  shown  that  the  nnniher  of  recoveries  bore  a  direct 
relation  to  the  latituile  of  the  elinnite,  and  its  freedom  from  pnlndal 
poison,  in  wbich  tlie  patients  were  treated.  Soldiers  with  chronic 
diarrhiea  were,  in  the  Atlantie  region,  transferred  to  the  liospitaU 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  in  the  eenlral  region,  to  high  north- 
ern regions,  Keokuk,  la.,  Madition,  AV'is.,  Detroit,  &c.,  and  with 
favorable  results. 
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Diiriiig  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of  ik'aths  from 
cliTouic  tlysL'nterj  in  the  general  hospitule  of  New  England,  was  1 
to  every  48.8;  New  York  City  and  State,  and  Xew  Jersey,  1  in 
18.7;  Ponnfiytvania  and  Delaware,  1  in  15;  Mai-j-land  and  District 
of  Columhia,  1  in  11,4  ;  the  Virjjfinia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
coast,  1  in  7.1,  The  writer's  experience,  during  two  years  aa  ifed- 
it^l  Director,  Department  of  the  South,  wae  thai  under  no  medical 
or  dietetic  treatment  was  a  single  case  cured,  and  hut  few  bene- 
fited; the  mortality  being  very  great,  until  the  plan  of  sending  all 
the  cases  of  the  disorder,  as  soon  as  they  became  developed,  to 
Northern  hospitals.  In  the  central  region  the  relative  Influence  of 
latitude  was  observed,  though  the  mortality  was  greater,  being  1 
in  8.53  in  the  hospitals  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  and  1  in  4.7  in  those  of 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  the  hospitals  of  Keokuk,  la,,  the 
death-rate  was  1  in  9.1 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1  in  5.2;  and  in  Cairo,  situ- 
ated on  the  alluvial  peninsula  formed  by  thejunctiou  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  where  the  most  intense  malarial  influ- 
ences prevail,  it  was  1  in  3.98.  The  diet  should  he  antiscorbutic, 
End  fresh  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits  are  useful;  fresh  meat,  well 
minced,  and  broth  made  from  it  and  not  from  any  extraclum  car- 
iiis,  with  niiik,  cream,  and  eggs,  should  be  allowed,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  sulphites  in  weak  vegeta- 
ble bitter  infusions,  will  check  the  fermentative  and  putrefactive 
tendency  in  the  stomach  and  upper  intestines,  and  aid  digestion.] 


DIABRHtEA— I>iarTAo-o. 

Definition. — A  frequent  discharge  of  loose  or  fluid  alvine  ecacualimis, 
vilhmil  hnnina  or  kiie^miis, 

Patholo^ — This  aftoction  is  rather  a  consequence  or  a  symptom 
of  certain  pathological  states  than  of  itself  a  disease;  yet,  as  there 
are  many  agents,  both  of  a  moral  and  physical  nature,  that  act  thus 
upon  the  human  body,  and  as  there  are  also  many  known  morbid 
poisons  which  bring  about  this  state,  it  merits  some  notice  in  the 
class  of  diseases  now  uuder  consideration.  It  is  a  morbid  action  of 
fiinction,  rather  than  any  disease  of  structure,  being  nnaasociated 
with  any  definite  specific  lesion  of  vital  parts.  It  may  be  regarded 
generally  as  the  immediate  result  of  unwholesome  diet,  excess  in 
food  or  drink,  cold,  wet,  fatigue,  and  exposure,  and  various  func- 
tional derangements  of  the  biliary  and  gastro-intestinal  ap[)anitus. 

Symptoms  and  Formi  of  Diairhcea. — Nosologists  have  generally  di- 
vided the  disease  into  varieties  founded  on  the  different  states  of 
the  discliarges;  but  as  these  do  not  depend  upon  detinitc  patho- 
logical states,  the  classification  is  of  little  use.     Neverthelefia,  \la.ii 
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Btate  of  the  diecharges  furnishes  important  indications  in  the  treat- 
tncDt  of  the  disense,  The  most  common  appearances  are  dne  to 
the  predominance  of  fluid  feculent  matter,  or  to  bile,  mucus,  Berum, 
chyle,  or  wbere  undigested  masses  of  food  pass  unclianged,  giving 
rise  to  what  is  termed  a  "  hentery."  But  the  discharges  are  more 
often  of  a  mixed  kind,  mudc  up  of  eeveral  of  those  states. 

The  idioputliic  forma  of  diarrlia'a  which  require  notice  are, — (1.) 
ZHan/icea  of  irrilfilion  ;  (2.)  0}ni]<:.slion,or  injiavimatory  diarrhaa  ;  (3.) 
Diarrhea  with  discharges  of  unaltered  ifigesta  (Uenleri/). 


1.  Diarrhaa  of  IrritaHon, 


EThia  form  comprises  most  of  the  cases  denominated  feculent  by 
authors.  It  is  induced  by  stimulating  or  irritating  substances  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach,  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  even  by 
a  small  quantity  of  unwholesome  food,  or  by  poisoning  from  ani- 
mal effluvia  and  from  certain  mineral  poiaonB,or  what  constitution- 
ally disagrees  with  the  patient.  In  infants  it  is  often  brought  on 
by  unwholesome  conditions  of  the  milk,  such  as  the  pei-sistence  of 
eolostriim  in  it.  Nausea,  with  severe  griping  pains  before  each 
evacuation,  a  foul,  loaded  tongue,  copious  feculent  stools,  watery, 
mucous,  or  bilious,  and  becoming  frothy,  are  the  phenomena  of 
this  form  of  diarrhcea. 
2.  DiarrhcEa  from.  Increased  Vascular  Action. 

This  variety  is  caused  by  whatever  induces  a  greater  flow  of 
blood  to  the  intestinal  mucous  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  les- 
sens or  obstructs  the  cutaneous  elimination  of  fluids;  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  mucous  surfaces,  or  to 
both  at  once ;  cold  acid  drinks,  or  ices  taken  when  the  body  is  over- 
heated ;  suppression  of  perspiration  or  of  accustomed  discbarges; 
checked  menstruation  or  lochial  discharge. 

The  evacuations  are  watery  or  serous,  vrith  mixed  feculent  mat- 
ter, and  exhibit  every  shade,  from  a  dark-brown,  greenish-brown, 
to  a  paic  grayish  or  whitish  color;  and  they  contain,  in  some  cases, 
pieces  of  thick  gelatinous  mucus,  or  thin,  glairy,  and  stringy  mucus. 
In  other  instances,  whitish,  albuminous  flocculi  are  abundant  in  the 
stools;  and  in  a  few  instances  large  membranous  or  albuminous 
shreds  or  flakes  present  a  mould  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  gut. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  noticed  in  the  former  variety,  there 
is,  in  this  form  of  diarrhtea,  a  dry,  harsh  skin,  with  increased  tem- 
perflture  of  the  trunk,  a  flatulent  state  of  the  bowels,  a  email,  fre- 
quent, constricted,  but  soft  pulse,  a  furred  or  loaded  tongue  towards 
ltd  root,  with  red  edges  and  point,  and  scanty,  high-colored  urine. 
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lo  infants  this  variety  is  known  as  the  "watery  gripes,"  and  often 
precedes  fatal  exhaustion  in  them. 


8.  JXarrkrm  with  Discharges  of  UnaUered  Ivgesta. 

Thia  is  essentially  an  atonic  form  of  diarrhoea,  and  very  diiFerent 
from  the  last  variety.  It  corresponds  to  the  "  diarrhira  liejiterica"  of 
the  ohler  authors.  The  most  marked  and  eharaeteristic  phenomena 
which  attend  the  disease  are  due  to  the  almost  total  suspension 
of  the  digestive,  assimilative,  and  absorbent  functions,  the  e(/esta 
often  (litiering  but  little  in  appearance  from  the  ingesta.  Such  a 
form  of  dinrrii<Ea  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  before  the 
perioii  of  the  second  dentition  than  at  later  periods.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  previous  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  surface,  and  disease  of  tlie  iiiesentevie  glands. 
It  seems  aa  if,  in  this  variety,  the  stomach  hud  lost  its  tone  or  vital 
energy,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
and  it  no  donbt  results,  in  the  first  instance,  from  indigestion. 
Tbis  was  a  frequent  form  of  diarrhcea  amongst  the  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Lynns;  and  the  soldiers  themselves 
observed  It,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  It  is  of  no  use  eat- 
ing, as  our  food  passes  through  us  in  the  same  state  as  it  goes  in." 
The  appetite  is  usually  voracious  ;  andwheu  this  form  of  diarrlicea 
continues  long,  the  debility  becomes  extreme;  and  when  death 
takes  place,  it  is  from  stupor  and  exhaustion. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  these  are  the  principal  varieties  of 
idiopathic  diarrhoea  which  require  to  be  distinguished;  and  the 
diagnoses  of  the  form  of  diarrhcea  symptomatic  of  the  invasion  of 
other  diseases  are  noticed  under  the  special  diseases  of  which  they 
form  a  part. 

Treatment — For  practical  purposes,  the  treatment  of  these  three 
forms  of  idiopathic  diarrhcea  may  be  founded  on  the  following  in- 
dications— namely, _/(>*(,  that  in  which  the  tongue  is  clean,  the  pulse 
quiet,  and  all  constitutional  reaction  absent;  and,  second,  that  in 
which  the  tongue  is  white  and  coated,  the  pulse  accelerated,  some 
fever  present,  and  the  pain  or  soreness  constant  and  increased  by 
pressure.  The  stools  in  either  cose  may  be  black,  green,  white,  or 
mixed  with  blood  iudifFerently. 

When  the  tongue  is  clean,  if  the  disease  be  quite  incipient,  the 
usual  practice  is  to  give  one  dose,  consisting  of  an  opiate,  combined 
with  a  gentle  cathartic.  The  form  may  be  one  grain  of  opium,  com- 
bined with  a  drachm  of  compound  rhutxirh  povdery  3r  combined  with 
Jive  grains  of  calomel.  To  remove  any  offending  matter  that  may 
be  present,  their  action  may  be  aided  by  castor  oil,  or  a  saline 
cathartic,  such  as  a  scidlitz  powder.     Sometimes  it  may  be  advisa- 
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ble  to  omit  the  opium,  and  to  combine  antacid  remedies  with  the 
purgative,  as  iu  the  following  prescriptions: 

B-  Soda  BicarbnnutiB,  Sydrargyri  cum  cret&,  lA  gr.  ii — ad  gr.  t; 
MagnesiiB  Carbouuiia,  gr.  iii — ad  gr.  vi;  Pulv.  Hhei,  gr.  v~— ad  gr.  vui; 
misce. 

Or: 

B-  Soilm  BicarbonaliB;  Pulv.  Ehei;  Pulv.  Calumbie,  ML  gr.  \v — ad  gr. 
vi ;  misce. 

The  administration  of  ench  a  powder  may  be  repeated  at  intervals 
— twitre  or  tbriee  a  day.  These  medicines  liaving  produced  their 
int(3nd(?d  efteirt,  others  more  di.stinctly  astringent  may  be  admiiiii^ 
tered  if  tlie  diairha'a  persists.  In  many  cases  a  draehm  of  syrnp 
of  poppies  after  each  stool  is  sufficient.  In  severe  forms  of  the  dis- 
eaav  a  ecniple  to  half  a  draebm  of  the  compound  chalk  powder,  in 
some  aromatic,  suih  as  peppermint  or  cinnamon  water,  every  Jbiir 
or  six  hours,  is  an  excellent  remedy;  and  these  medicines  may  be 
used  whether  blood  be  or  be  not  in  the  stools.  If  the  opiate  and 
aroiniUica  containijd  in  tliu  above  medicine  should  prove  insufficient, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  eacli  dose  some  of  the  class  of  pure 
astringents,  as  a  draebm  of  the  livcture  of  kino,  or  of  cHlechu,  or 
hw.mntijxylon ,  or  of  iron. 

There  are  cases  of  diarrhtpa  with  a  clean  tongue,  which  will  not 
yield  to  opiates,  astringents,  or  stimulants,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined, and  wliich  proliably  depeud  on  a  want  of  tone  iu  the  intes- 
tine; and  in  these  caaes ^fice  grains  of  salicine  every  fonr  or  six  lioure 
have  oftcu  stopped  a  diarrhoia  tliat  appeared  fast  hurrying  the 
patient  to  bis  grave.  Tincture  of  the  sesquichloriiie  of  iron  is  similarly 
uscfn  I. 

When  diarrhoift  is  accompanied  by  a  white  furred  tongue,  together 
with  pain  and  soreness,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  opiates,  combined 
witli  some  mild  purgative.  Thus,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
JBpsom  sails  ivitb  a  drachm  of  the  sgrup  of  pQpi>ies;  oy  fifteen,  minims 
of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus;  or,  in  severe  cases,  with  three  to  five 
miitims  vflfiictifrc  of  opium,  every /owr  or  a(>  hours,  are  remedies  on 
which,  as  a  genera!  principle,  we  may  very  confidently  roly.  In 
otlier  cases,  rhuhorb,  castor  oil,  or  any  other  mild  purgatice,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Kpsom  salts.  In  eases  of  diarrlitea  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  a  drachm  of  sgrup  of  poppies  alone,  i-epeatcd  every  half 
hour,  or  every  hour,  for  two  or  three  times,  often  quiets  the  stomacli, 
and  enables  it  to  bear  the  other  remedies;  or  soda  water,  or  tbe 
effi-'rvcsci ng  draught,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  with  or  with- 
out a  few  minims  of  tincture  of  opium,  often  remain  on  tbe  stomach 
when  everything  else  is  rejected- 
Most  practitioners  lay  great  stress  on  the  color  of  the  stools,  and 
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the  necessity  of  correcting  tlie  supposed  morbid  states  of  the  liver; 
but  the  various  colors  of  the  stools  are  in  many  instances  caused 
rather  by  morbid  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  than  by  any  defective  state  of  the  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder;  and  the  conclusion  from  this  .consideration  is,  that,  in 
simple  diiirrha-a,  mercury  in  any  form  ie  either  unnecessary  or 
injurious  in  the  majority  of  cases,  except  as  a  purgative.  In  a 
smaller  number,  however,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  more 
eHpeeially  in  children  under  four  years  of  age.  One  general  rule 
may  be  acted  on  in  tlic  cure  of  diarrha-a,  which  is,  that  in  the  adult, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  itiarrha-a,  if  the  stools  be  dark  at  first, 
and  then  become  light-colored,  purgative  medicines  are  no  longer 
beneficial,  and  in  no  instance  ought  they  to  be  continued  longer 
than  ia  sufficient  to  remove  any  irritative  substance  accumulated  in 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Sulphuric  acid,  in  doses  of  the  officinal  diluted  drug,  of  twenty 
to  thirty  drops,  with  water  simply,  or  combined  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  gentian,  has  been  found  a  useful  remedy.  The  sulphu- 
ric acid  may  be  alternated  with  the  nitro-aiuriatie  acid,  and  pre- 
scribed in  a  similar  manner. 

The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  limited  to  slops,  puddings, 
and  white  iish  boiled,  and  the  drink  to  weak  brandy  and  water, 
which  acts  locally  as  an  astringent,  and  generally  as  a  diffusible 
stimulus. 


CHOLERA. 

DefinitioiL — A  disease  esscnliaUi/  of  miasmatic  origin,  dei'dopfd  under 

certaijt  (ilmospheric  and  lerrcstrial  local  cotuiitions  iit  Earope,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  capable-  (if  lu:ing  propagated  or  diffused,  to  a  certain  extent, 
over  the  surface  of  the.  earth,  Uiroi/ffk  the  atmosphere,  or  in  some  other 
V'ui/,  and  also  by  vuans  of  human  ijitercourse  betwe£n  the  healthy  and  the 
sick.  It  is  characterised  by  premonitory  diarrhoea,  sadden  mascidar  de- 
bility, tremors,  vertigo,  occasional  nausea,  and  spairmodic  griping  pains 
in  tli€  bowels,  depression  of  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  a  saise  of  fainlness  ;  copious  purging  of  serous  fluid,  succeeded  by 
vomiting  and  burning  heat  at  the  stomach,  coldness  and  dampness  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  boily,  coldness  and  liridness  of  (he  lips  and  lonffue, 
cold  brcfdh,  a  craving  thirst,  a  feeble  rapUi  pulse,  difficidland  oppressed 
respiration,  with  extreme  restlessness  [a  state  expressed  in  physiological 
language  bg  the  term  "  anxietaa"),  suppressed  urinary  secretion,  blueiiess 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  a  sunken  and  apindling  countenance,  a 
pemliarly  suppressed  voice,  a  pccidiar  odor  from  the  body,  partial  heats 
of  the  praicordia  ami  foreheail— fatal  collapse,  or  reaction  and  secondary 
fever. 
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Pathology. — Cholera  was  described  by  Sydenham  in  the  seren- 
teenth  cenhiry.  The  lucid  summary  by  Dr.  Farr  (in  the  seven- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  Rt'gintrar-General)  of  the  tacts  of  the 
deatli  statistics,  fiefore  and  durhfg  our  recent  cholera  epidemics  in 
thie  country,  in  1849  and  1854,  confirms  the  opinion  that  cholera 
is  now  at  least  iudigeuoua  to  this  country;  and  that  it  is  hut  an 
Bggi'avat^d  fonn  of  a  disease  whose  germs  or  matci'ial  for  propaga- 
tion are  continually  present  amongst  us,  its  epidemic  intensity 
appearing  to  depend  "chiefly  on  local  and  meteorological  circiim- 
etiinces."  During  recent  years  volnmes  have  been  written  on  the 
nature  and  causes  of  cholera;  and  the  description  of  it  which  I 
here  give  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  writings  of  men  who,  while 
they  have  been  themselves  original  observers  of  the  disease 
throiighont  an  extensive  experience  in  this  country,  in  India,  and 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  have  since  been  the  able  expositors  and 
philosophical  critiea  of  the  numerous  official  and  independent 
Bcientific  accounts  of  it  which  have  been  lately  given  to  the  world. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  t:5ir  Ranald  Martin,  Dr.  Charlton,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Greenhow,  and  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  appear  to  me  to  have 
given  the  fairest  description  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  regai-d- 
ing  cholera  in  various  countries. 

The  remote  cause  of  this  disease  is  unquestionably  a  poison;  for 
at  no  period  has  a  person  in  good  health  in  this  or  any  other  conn- 
try  been  known  to  become  iu  a  few  minutes  shrivelled  up;  bis 
whole  body  to  be  of  an  icy  coldness;  his  face  and  extremities  to  turn 
purple,  and,  with  or  without  vomiting  of  a  peculiar  fluid  like  rice- 
water,  to  die  in  a  few  hours,  except  under  the  influence  of  a  poison. 
Tliat  this  disease  should  spread  over  countries  which,  in  respect 
to  climate,  soil,  geological  formation,  and  also  ae  to  the  normal  and 
physical  habits  of  the  population,  are  the  moat  opposite  to  those 
where  it  tirat  originated,  is  only  explicable  by  the  hypothesis  of  its 
propagation  by  a  apecitie  disease  poison. 

The  doctrine  now,  therefore,  universally  accepted  regarding  tlie 
pathology  of  cholera,  is  that  a  poison  has  been  absorbed,  and  in- 
fects the  blood ;  that,  at^er  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  it  produces  a 
primary  disease  of  the  blood;  that  it  undergoes  enormous  mulla- 
plication  in  the  living  body  of  the  cholera  patient,  as  a  result  of 
the  morbid  process  so  established;  and  that  changes  are  indnced 
in  the  function  of  respiration  directly  consequent  upon  this  altera- 
tion of  the  blood, 

'■  Its  effect 

HoldiBUch  Hn  enmity  with  blood  uf  iuiiq, 

That,  nwilX  at  ijuickeilver,  il  euurucs  through 

Th<?  nnluml  gotet  nnd  a11«^ye  ofthe  bodj; 

And,  with  ■  ouddcn  vigor,  it  duth  poB^iet 

And  i-urd,  liki>  pagiT  droppings  into  milk, 

Tbi'  IhJD  and  wbule^ume  bliKid." 
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So  wrote  our  greatest  English  poet  (Shakspeare)  three  hundred 
jeara  ago;  and  by  such  characters  it  baa  been  ahly  Khown  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Biidd,  of  Bristol,  that  cbolera  idenfitiee  itself  with  the  group 
of  contagious  poisons  which  give  rise  to  acute  diseases.  It  is  this 
multiplication,  and  the  disturbance  which  attaches  to  it,  that  in  each 
case  constitutes  tlie  disease  and  destroys  life.  In  small-pox  the  work 
of  reproduction  is  seen  in  results  directly  appreciable  to  the  eye. 
An  impalpable  speck  of  small-pox  virus  inserted  into  the  skin  may 
produce  a  disease  which,  in  the  coui-se  of  o  few  days,  issues  in  the 
development  of  a  new  stock  of  the  same  virus,  sufficient  in  amount 
to  inoculate  myriada  of  other  persons  with  small-pox ;  aud  although 
the  fact  may  not  yet  be  open  to  evideuce  so  precise,  yet  the  cir- 
cnmstautial  evideuce  is  conclusive  which  shows  that,  in  any  case  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  its  specific  poison  is  multiplied  in  a  ratio  at  least  as 
great 

Another  peculiar  character  regarding  the  cholera  poison  which 
ia  very  necessary  to  be  remembered  when  we  try  to  interpret  the 
varied  anomalies  associated  with  cholera  outbreaks,  is  the  tmdoiq/ 
of  the  poison,  u-hen  in  a  moist  slate,  to  rapid  spontaneous  dfconiposition 
and  extinction  {Budd,  Assodat.  Journal,  1864),  This  characteriatic 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  rapid  subsidence  and  short  dura- 
tion of  particular  epidemics;  aud  it  does  not  seem  that  the  poison 
can  long  subsist  in  the  common  conditions  of  the  Euglish  climate. 
Hence  the  disease  is  not  yet  permanently  establisbeil  amongst  ns 
in  this  country.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  disease  may 
be  said  to  have  liad  iti<  birth,  the  atmospheric  conditions  appear  to 
be  more  favorable  to  the  preaei-vation  of  the  powers  of  the  poisoa, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  temperature,  partly  from  the  climate 
being  such  as  rapidly  to  dry  up  the  poison-holding  material ;  so  that 
its  essence  is  unimpaired. 

The  phenomena  resulting  from  these  changes  in  the  blood  are 
the  proper  aud  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  diaeaae;  and  the  term 
"alffide,"  first  uaed  by  the  French  jiatbologiats,  very  happily  desig- 
nates one  of  its  most  remarkable  and  constant  symptoms — uamely, 
the  diminution  of  animal  he^it.  The  sensation  of  cold  communicated 
to  the  observer  has  been  compared  to  that  experieuced  on  touching 
B  moist  bladder,  or  the  skin  of  a  frog.  The  actual  temperature,  as 
measured  by  the  thermometer,  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Keir, 
of  Moscow,  and  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  at  Ceylon.  The  former  placed 
the  bulb  under  the  tongue,  where  it  indicated  79°  to  88°  Fahr.; 
the  latter  placed  the  bulb  in  tlie  axilla,  where  it  indicated  92°  to  97" 
Fahr. 

Tlie  aigide  8ymx>tom9,  in  truth,  essentially  constitute  the  char- 
acteristic phenomena  of  this  disease.  In  proportion  to  them  is  the 
malignity  and  rapidity  of  the  case.     They  aflbrd  the  only  measure 
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of  its  severity,  anil  from  them  0DI3-  can  a  correct  prognosis 
formed,     Tbi;  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps,  are  now  considered 
as  Qon-easentiul  plieiiomeiia;  fur  authentic  cases  of  cholera  are  on 
record,  by  Kevcral  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  this  subject,' 

wliich  the  poison  sometimes  extinguishes  lite  is  extreme!;  remark<^| 
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entirely  divested  of  these  symptoms;  ami  the  suddenness  with 
the  poison  sometimes  extinguishes  life  is  extremely  remark- 
able. WTieu  the  cliolera  reached  Muscat,  instances  are  given  in 
which  only  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  first  apparent  seizure  he- 
fore  life  was  extinct.  Instances  of  the  apparently  rapid  action  oC^^ 
the  cholera  poison  are  related  by  I>r.  Gavin  Milroy,  in  a  historical  ^i 
sketch  of  the  epidemic  of  1817;  and  at  Kurrachee,  in  lS4o-*i,  he 
relates  that  "within  little  more  than  five  minntes,  hale  and  hearty 
men  were  seized,  cramped,  collapsed,  and  dead."  Instances  of  death  j 
taking  place  in  two,  three,  four,  or  mure  hours,  are  extremely  com-] 
mon.  When  the  disease  broke  out  at  Teheran,  in  May,  18-16,  Dr.  1 
Milroy  etatcs  that  those  who  were  attacked  dropped  suddenly  down 
in  a  state  of  bthargy,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  expired, 
without  any  convulsions  or  vomitings,  but  from  a  complete  stagua-j 
tion  of  the  blood.  In  Bulgaria,  during  the  outbreak  of  cholera  iaj 
tlie  allied  armies,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  the  rapidly  fatal  chantcler  1 
of  the  early  casea  was  notorious.  Such  records  confirm  the  views 
developed  by  Dr.  Parkes,  as  to  the  essentially  poisonous  nature, 
of  tlie  disease,  and  the  very  rapid  depressing  influence  of  the  poison: 
it  is  plain,  also,  tbal  a  poison  ao  powerful,  so  suddenly  overwhelm- 
ing all  Nature's  ettbrta  at  resistance,  does  not  allow  time,  in  many  ^ 
csises,  for  any  secondary  or  specific  actions  to  he  set  up.  In  those  ^| 
patients,  therefore,  who  have  fallen  in  the  first  stage,  or  within 
forly-eight  liours  of  the  attack,  rarely  has  there  been  found  any 
alteration  of  structure  in  any  organ  or  tissue.  After  this  period, 
however,  when  death  takes  place,  the  following  lesions  have  been! 
noticed:  The  follicular  structure  of  the  intestinal  canal  has  been 
found  to  be  swollen,  and  the  intestine  filled  more  or  less  with  ti 
turbid,  inodorous,  semi-diaphanous  fluid,  usually  compared  to  a  thin 
Btarch  or  rice-water,  the  remains  of  that  immense  secretion  which 
has  taken  place  during  life,  and  which,  being  tested,  has  been  found 
sometimes  acid  and  sometimes  alkaline.  It  is  found  in  its  moat  un- 
mixed condition  in  the  small  intestines.  It  consists  of  a  thicker  and 
thinner  portion,  and  it  appears  to  he  the  latter  which  chiefly  con-l 
stitutes  the  "  rice-water"  stools,  which  may  be  passed  oft'  without] 
admixture  of  the  thicker  substance,  A  layer  of  grayish  mucus  haa 
also  been  found  coating  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentJiry  canal,  but  without  a  trace  of  bile,  altbougli  tlie  gall- 
liiadder  is  usually  tilled  with  that  fluid.  If  the  first  stage  has  been 
prolonged,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  of  11 
livid  color,  and  in  some  instances  has  presented  a  mammillated 
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r  apueflrance,  caused  by  an  enlargement  of  the  tubular  glands,  from 
which  a  white  opaque  fluid  tan  be  squeezed  out,  and  the  mammiU 
lated  appearance  effaced. 

Tlie  liver,  the  B|)leen,  and  the  kidneys  have  in  general  been  found 
gorged  with  blood,  and  this  engorgement  extends  even  to  tlie  bones, 
which,  Louia  says,  appear  as  if  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  madder. 
Professor  W,  T.  Gairdner  considers  this  state  the  natural  appear- 
ance in  persons  dying  of  such  very  acute  diseases  as  do  not  remove 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  blood  {Edm.  Med.  Journal,  July, 
1849).  The  bladder  is  contracted  and  empty.  The  niernhranea  of 
the  brain  and  cord  are  in  general  congested,  and  the  suhslance  of 
the  brain  dotted  with  more  -puncta  cruenta  than  usual.  The  moat 
common  appearances  in  the  lungs  are  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
large  vessels,  cbiefly  or  solely;  the  collapse  and  the  deficient  crepi- 
tation, arising  from  the  more  or  teas  complete  absence  of  air  and 
blood,  and  from  the  approximation  of  the  molecular  parts  of  the 
pulmonary  substance.  Id  other  ca«es  there  is  more  blood  in  the 
minute  structure,  a  corresponding  dark  color  of  the  lung,  and  a 
variahle  amount  of  frothy  serum.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
the  pulmonarj'  arteries  were  generally  filled,  and,  in  some  cases, 
distended  with  blood ;  the  left  side  and  aorta  were  generally  empty, 
or  contained  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  dark  blood ;  the  left  side 
evidently  had  received  little  or  no  blood,  but  had  continued  to  con- 
tract, in  some  cases  even  violently,  on  the  last  drop  of  blood  which 
had  entered  it.  It  was  curious,  also,  to  notice  thitt  the  icy  coldness 
of  tlie  body  in  the  stage  of  collapse  passed  away  after  death,  when 
the  temperature  is  said  to  have  risen  sometimes  to  102°  or  104° 
Fahr. 

Such  are  the  appearances  which  the  body  has  presented  when 
the  patient  has  died  in  the  first,  the  asphyxiated,  or  pulseless  stage. 
The  enkrgement  of  the  follicles  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  those 
cases  in  which  diarrhcea,  or  other  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
had  for  some  time  jireccded  the  fiital  attack.  Tliis  development 
bears  no  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  being  often  moat 
conspicuous  in  the  least  severe  cases;  and  it  is  an  appearance  now 
considered  of  secoudai-y  importance,  and  consequent  on  the  purging. 
In  the  experience  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner  it  has  been  found  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cases. 

When  the  patient  has  survived  until  reaction  haa  talcen  place, 
and  the  second  or  febrile  stage  has  been  formed,  the  body  no  longer 
presents  that  shrunk,  worn,  and  livid  appearance  it  did  on  death 
taking  place  in  the  first  stage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a  full 
anil  plump  appearance.  The  injection  of  all  the  large  organs  dis- 
appears, the  blood  being  recalled  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
alimentary  canal  ia  no  longer  distended  with  the  turbid  secretion 
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peculiar  to  cliolera,  lint  contains  a  tliiu  yellowish  pwr^  of  ftccal 
matter,  having  the  usual  odor.  The  mucous  merabrune  of  the  ali- 
mentary oanal  has  now,  however,  been  found  more  or  less  dift'uacty 
iufliimed,  sometimes  in  all  its  divisions,  but  more  especially  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  also  in  the  duodennm.  The 
glands  of  Peyer,  as  well  as  of  the  solitary  glands,  though  occasion- 
ally found  enlarged,  were  seldom  found  uJcerated;  but  when  that 
was  tho  case  the  corresponding  mesenteric  glands  were  also  en- 
larged, being  sometimes  pale  or  purple,  and  when  cut  into,  gave 
issue  to  a  dark  liquid  blood. 

The  post-mortr:m  appearances,  and  the  order  of  the  eymptomB,  tend 
to  show  that  the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs;  and  that  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  embarrassment  of  the  res- 
piration, and  gradual  arrest  of  circulation,  are  produced  by  some 
aberration  of  the  proper  respiratory  changes,  or  impediment  to 
them.  But  as  the  meclianical  part  of  respiration  remains  perfect, 
and  as  there  is  no  impairment  in  the  vohiTitary  command  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  aa  the  heart  evidently  beats  in  many  case* 
till  stopped  by  the  want  of  blood  on  the  left  side,  and  by  its  accu- 
mulation on  the  right  side,  "we  are  compelled  to  look,"  says  Dr. 
Parkea,  "for  the  cause  of  such  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  only 
remaining  element  of  respiration — namely,  in  the  blood  itself" 
{Rf.se/irrhes  into  the  Palkohgy  and  Treatment  of  Asiatic  or  Algide 
Cholera,  p.  107).  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  and 
Schmidt,  of  Dorpftt,  have  made  the  most  important  researches  on 
the  chemistry  of  the  blood  in  cholera.  The  latter  observer  has 
attempted  to  trace  out  the  exact  cbemimal  steps  which  attend  the 
period  of  transudation  from  the  blood  into  the  intestinal  civnah 
The  most  prominent  phenomena  of  cholera,  during  this  period  of 
transudation,  consists  in  "separation  of  the  water  and  of  the  salts 
of  the  intercellular  fluid  {of  the  blood)  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  an 
important  excess  of  albumen,  and  of  blood-cells,  with  apparently 
less,  but  in  reality  with  great  diminution  of  the  salts  and  fibrine." 
The  period  during  which  this  transudation  takes  place  is  generally  I 
one  of  short  duration  (about  ttiirty-six  hours),  and  in  it  the  serum 
and  tihrine  (intercellular  fluid  of  the  blood)  are  first  ait'ected;  and 
water,  8alt8,  and  a  small  portion  of  albumen,  pass  olf,  and  form  the 
well-known  liipiid  stools.  The  order  in  which  the  constituents  of 
the  serum  are  affected  is  thus  stated  by  Schmidt:  The  water 
transudes  before  the  solids  of  tlie  sernm;  the  inorganic  befoi-e  the 
organic  solids;  the  chlorides  before  the  jiliosphatea ;  tho  salts  of 
Bodii  before  the  salts  of  potash  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  order  is  very  much  the  same  aa  takes  place  daring  the  action  of 
some  purgative  mediciue,  such  as  elatcrium.    Very  soon  after  this 
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trnnBudation  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  serum  commetieea, 
ail  important  change  occurs  in  the  hlooii:  the  normal  dttfiisiou 
CDrrents  between  its  fluid  part  and  the  fluid  in  the  blood-cells  alter; 
and  the  coustituents  of  the  blood-cells  transude  into  the  serum,  in 
the  same  order  as  the  constituents  of  the  serum  transude  into  the 
alimentary-  canal;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  diffuses  more  readily 
than  the  solids;  the  inorganic  solids  more  readily  than  the  organic; 
tlie  chlorides,  and  of  these  the  soda  salts,  more  readily  than  the 
phosphates.  The  result  of  all  these  changes  in  the  fluid  of  the 
blood,  and  in  the  blood-cella,  is,  tJiat  at  the  height  of  the  transnda- 
tion  period  the  constitution  of  the  blood  ih  profoundly  altered.  The 
inorganic  constituents,  if  compared  to  the  water,  are  during  the 
first  four  houi-s  increiieed,  because  at  this  time  the  water  is  passing 
off  with  great  rapidity ;  afterwards,  as  the  salts  pass  otf,  the  dispro- 
portion is  lessened,  and  after  eighteen  hours  or  so  the  proportion  of 
salts  is  greatly  diminished,  and,  if  compared  with  the  organic  con- 
etitnents,  tlie  diminution  is  enormous.  With  'respect  to  the  in- 
dividual salts  there  is  in  the  blood  a  relative  preponderance  of 
phosphates  over  chlorides,  and  of  potash  salts  over  soda  salts.  By 
the  end  of  eighteen  lionrs  or  so,  the  blood-corpnselcs  are  left  in  a 
most  abnormal  condition;  tlie  great  loss  of  water  and  of  salts, 
especially  of  tlie  chloride  of  potaasiuin  (a  most  important  con- 
stituent of  the  blood-cells),  at  once  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
functions  must  have  been  greatly  impaired.  Schmidt  accordingly 
found  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  them  was  lessened 
by  one-half. 

According  to  the  observations  and  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  the  tilirinc  of  the  blood  is  usually  in 
large  amount,  and  coagulable  with  great  firmness.  On  the  other 
band,  defective  or  iinpei-fect  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  cholera 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Parkoa  as  occurring  in  little  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  whole  number  of  cases  observed  by  him.  The  presence 
of  fibrine  in  the  blood  was  not  indicated  by  any  coagulation  either 
in  or  out  of  the  body  ;  and,  whether  coagulated  or  not,  the  blood 
has  usually  a  dark  color;  but  it  generally  acquired  an  arterial  tint 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  in  thin  layei's.  Dr.  liob- 
ertson's  observations  were  made  on  the  cases  occurring  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh epidemic  of  1848  and  1849  ;  while  Dr.  Parkes's  observa- 
tions were  made  on  two  severe  epidemics  of  cholera  in  India  in 
384-3  and  1845.  He  also  made  the  interesting  observation,  that  a 
few  drops  of  the  thick  substance  taken  from  the  intestines  had 
Bometimes  the  effect  of  restoring  the  vivid  arterial  color  of  the 
blood.  During  the  transudation  into  the  inteatinal  canal,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  diffusion  eurrent-s  from  the  blood  into  various  struc- 
tures are  diminished;  while,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  blood. 
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the  inverse  currents _/rom  i/ie.v  slrticliires  to  tlieblood  nre  autrmenteo 
in  rapidity.     lu  this  way  liiiitls  are  Jrawo  from  the  muscles,  the 
viscera,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  tissuee;   and  it  is  probable  tliat 
these  fluids  are  chanjrod  with  aubstances  (such  aa  sugar,  &c.)  which, 
under  ordinary'  conditions,  are  taken  very  much  more  slowly  into^^ 
the  blood,  and  are  aoon  decomposed  when  they  get  there.    Tba^f 
extent  to  which  the  blood  is  contaminated  and  injured  by  this  ad- 
mixture, and  iil^o  by  the  retention  of  nriiiary  constituents,  is  not 
yet  accurately  known.     "  Wlien  we  remember,"  saya  Dr.  Parkeo,^^ 
"  the  preat  share  taken  by  the  blood-glob nlee  in  the  reBpiratory  and    • 
heat^t'urnishing  priK-esses,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  concluding 
that  their  loas  of  salts  is  eonneeted  with  the  characteristic  cyanosisj 
and  lowered  temperature  in  cholei-a,.    In  most  cases  there  is  vomit-j 
iiig  and  purging  before  there  is  loss  of  heat,  thongb  this  verj"  sooa  I 
follows  in  a  slight  degree,  and  then  gradually  augments.     In  other-] 
words,  the  diarrhcea  coincides  with  the  first  chemical  changes  in  the] 
blood — the  transudation  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  serura.I 
The  lowered  temperature  follows  aftei-wards,  at  the  time  when  we  I 
know  that  diffusion  from  the  blood-cells  into  the  serum  must  ba| 
taking  place,  and  augments  gradually  as  the  dift'usion  inoreases.' 
In  all  the  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Marcus  at  Moscow,  in  1832,  the] 
clot  and  serum  evinced  acid  qualities  on  the  application  of  litmus,  < 
except  in  four  cases,  where  the  discharges  were  watery  and  the  re- 
action alkaline.     The  phenomena  of  the  disease  may  thus  be  traced 
from  the  transudation  of  serum  constituents  as  the  starting-point. 
All  the  other  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  and  the  most  marked 
symptoms,  such  as  the  abnormal  respiratory  process,  follow  as  a^ 
matter  of  course. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  cholera,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Drs.  Parkes,  William  Robertson,  and  Schmidt;  and  thus  "an  early] 
theory  of  the  nature  of  this  disea.se  has  received  the  support  of  one] 
of  the  l>est  chemists  of  the  day — namely,  that  the  blood  is  the  primary  I 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  becomes  contaminated  by  the  absorption  of  | 
a  specific  poison." 

SymptoDLs  and  Tarioua  Forms  of  Cbalera Cholera  Tndka  has  many] 

degrees  of  seventy,  and  hence  many  pathologists  have  divided  it 
into  Cholera  Indim  milior,  and  Cholern  Indka  ffrarior.     The  French 
have  termed  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease  Cholerine,  and  thfa^ 
name  has  been  also  recently  used  by  Dr.  Parr  to  designate  the] 
symotic  matter  of  cholera. 

Cholera  Indica  is  divided  into  two  stages, — the  cold,  pulseless,  or] 
asphyxiated  stage,  and  the  febrile  stage,  when  the  patient  outlives] 
the  first.     This  latter  stage,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  disease, 
and  has  been  observed  in  India  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  caseaj 
only.     In  Euroj*,  however,  the  febrile  paroxysm  has  followed  in  ( 
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the  majority  of  instaneeB,  The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  varies 
from  a  few  miuutes  to  twelve,  twenty-four,  fortj-eight,  or  even 
more  hours;  wliile  the  febrile  stage  lasts  from  four  to  eight  or 
mor^  days, — making  the  total  duration  to  vary  from  a  few  hours 
to  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks. 

The  attack  of  this  futal  epidemic  is  most  commonly  sudden,  the 
pnticnt  at  the  time  of  his  sickness  beiug  apparently  in  hid  bej-t 
health;  yet  not  unfrequeiitly  slight  diarrhcea  or  other  general 
indisposition  has  preceded  it.  In  India,  in  some  cases,  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  are  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears — the  latter  some- 
times so  loud  as  to  have  been  compared  to  the  humming  of  a  swarm 
of  bees,  to  the  heating  of  drums  in  the  camp,  or  to  the  roaring  of 
the  snrf  on  the  Coromandei  coast, 

A  classification  may  be  made  of  the  disease  into  three  principal 
varieties,  which  coincide  in  their  phenomena  with  mauy  of  the 
changes  known  to  take  place  in  the  blood  (Pahses). 

1.  The  slighter  forms  commence  with  much  watery  purging  and 
vomiting,  and  pass  into  the  second  and  third  varieties  in  varying 
times.  There  may  be  from  ten  to  fifty  copious  watery  stools,  and 
frequent  copious  vomiting,  before  there  is  any  great  loss  of  heat 
and  failure  of  circulation.  But  there  is  always  some  degree  of  this 
even  in  the  slightest  cases,  else  the  case  would  be  mere  wat«ry 
diarrhipa,  attended  only  by  e.\hauetion,  and  not  by  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  cholera.  Cramps  are  seldom  present  till  the  stools  put 
on  the  true  choleraic  character — ^viz,,  of  copious  white  flocculi  sus- 
pended in  a  watery  fluid.  The  algide  symptoms  come  on  gradu- 
ally, and  are  less  intense  than  in  the  following  forms;  recovery  is 
also  more  common. 

2.  If  the  poison  acts  with  greater  intensity,  we  have  the  second 
variety,  in  wliich  there  is  less  physical  alteration  in  the  fibriue,  and 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  for  a  longer  time.  Consequently,  the 
characteristic  change  is  not  evidenced  solely  or  chiefly  in  the  interior 
of  the  vessels ;  but  is  partly  transferred  to  the  exterior  of  the  vas- 
cular system.  The  albuminoid  constituents,  fibriue,  and  perhaps 
albumen,  are  effused  iu  large  quantities,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  though  chiefly  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  skin,  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  and  more  rarely  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  general  nature  of  this  effusion  forms  two  characteristic 
distinctions  between  cholera  and  diarrhtea;  for  diarrhcea  is  a  dis- 
ease confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  eliminating  part — viz,, 
the  large  or  small  intestines,  as  the  case  may  he — and  is  unattended, 
as  a  general  rule,  by  the  effusion  of  albumen  and  fibriue.  The  worst 
forms  of  this  variety  are  seen  in  those  cases  in  which,  after  two  or 
three  choleraic  stools,  severe  and  long-eontinued  cramps  come  on, 
accompanied  and  followed  by  intense  algide  symptoms ;  after  death 
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the  sidbII  intestineB  are  generally  found  distended  with  the  thick, 
white,  flaky  Bubstance.  Other  cases  of  this  variety  proaent  infinite 
modificatious  In  severity,  according  aa  watery  elimination  is  added 
to  eftiisiou  of  tiie  fibrine;  in  other  worda,  according  as  they  tend 
towards  the  slighter  foniis. 

3.  Thus,  if  the  linal  change  at  onco  occur,  aud  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  rapid  arrest  of  the  circulation,  either  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cause  or  from  constitutional  predisposition,  the  worst  variety 
is  produced, in  wliich  "a  mortal. coldness  comes  on  from  the  begin- 
ning,'' As  the  circulation  is  soon  almost  entirely  arrested  by  physi- 
cal alterations  in  the  blood — presumably,  changes  in  the  fibrine — 
there  can  be  little  purging  and  comparatively  little  sweating;  there 
is  always  some  effusion  of  the  thick  white  substance  into  the  intes- 
tines, but  often  little  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood.  The  symp- 
toms might  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of  this  condition;  we 
might  have  presupposed  a  very  rapid  loss  of  animal  heat,  loss  of 
voice,  deafness,  and  vertigo,  total  arrest  of  all  secretions,  defective 
aeration  of  the  blood,  consequent  dark  color  of  the  surface,  and 
early  and  deep  coma. 

The  more  usual  course  of  the  disease  in  this  country,  when 
limited  to  the  cold  stage,  is  as  follows ; 

After  the  patient  has  been  troubled  for  a  few  days  with  diar- 
rbcea  (the  more  insidious  and  dangerous  because  it  is  jifiinless),  but 
more  commonly  while  he  is  yet  in  perfect  health,  and  has  retired 
to  rest,  and  has  slept  soundly  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  even 
till  early  morning,  he  is  sudcienly  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
sickness  and  vomiting,  together  with  a  most  profuse  discharge  from 
the  bowels.  These  evacuations  are  attended  with  severe  pains 
down  the  thighs,  and  more  especially  by  an  indescribable  and  sub- 
duing sense  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  often  fainting  in  the  water- 
closet.  In  an  instant  tiie  physical  powers  of  the  body  are  not  only 
exhausted,  but  its  ti^mperature  sinks  rapidly  below  the  natural 
standard.  An  icy  coldness  bennmbs  it;  while  the  skin  is  some- 
times rendered  so  insensible  as  to  resist  even  the  action  of  boiling 
water  or  other  powerful  chemical  agents.  The  breath,  as  it  issues 
from  the  mouth,  communicates  a  glacial  sensation  to  the  back  of 
the  hand;  still,  notwithstanding  this  great  loss  of  temperature,  the 
patient  complains  of  being  oppressed,  and  is  incessantly  throwing 
off  the  bed-clothes,  while  cold  water,  copiously  and  eagerly  drank, 
is  grateful  to  him ;  and,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  afiurd  any 
relief  to  his  insatiable  thirst,  it  onght  not  to  be  withhold. 

The  extreme  coldness  of  tlie  first  stage  is  further  accompanied 
by  a  blue,  livid,  or  purple  discolomtion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  ex- 
tending not  only  a  considerable  way  up  the  arms  and  legs,  hut 
sometimes  over  a  great  part  of  the  body.     These  parts  often  be- 
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come,  in  a  few  minutee  after  the  seizure,  not  merely  shninken,  Imt 
Bingulariy  wrinkled,  like  the  hands  of  a  washerwoman  after  a  duy'e 
hard  labor.  Thfee  aymiitoma  are  rendered  still  more  distressing 
by  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  poor  sufferer,  often  tortured  by 
spasms,  which  affect  the  fingers,  the  toes,  the  arms,  aiid  the  lugs — 
spasraa  which  clench  the  jaw,  fix  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  con- 
tact with  the  spine,  or  draw  the  trunk  into  singularly  contorted 
forms.  The  patient  thinks  he  obtains  some  relief  by  the  use  of 
iriction, and  his  cries  to  his  attendants  are  incessant  to  "rub  hard." 

Ae  the  disease  proeeeda,  the  countenance  assumes  a  character 
peculiar  to  this  great  struggle,  the  "facies  cholerUiea"  the  eye  being 
deeply  sunken,  red,  and  injected;  while  the  aqueous  humor,  trans- 
uding its  coats,  leaves  the  cornea  flat  and  depressed  aa  in  the  dead 
body;  a  broad  and  livid  hand  encircles  the  lower  portion  of  the 
orbit;  every  feature,  moreover,  is  sharp  and  pinched,  as  after  a 
long  wasting  disease ;  the  complexion  thick  and  muddy;  the  lips 
and  tongue  purple.  Ail  these  great  changes  have  been  knowu  to 
take  place  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  addition  to  this  aad  state  the  vomiting  is  constant,  the  purging 
moat  incessant,  and  the  pulse,  though  generally  natural,  sometimes 
rapid,  yet  in  some  cases  is  not  to  be  felt,  even  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  the  attack,  either  in  the  large  superficial  arteries  or  at  the 
wrist.  The  voice  is  strangely  altered;  its  firm  and  manly  tone 
changes  to  a  low,  feeble,  unnatural,  and  almost  sepulchral  sound. 
The  urinary  secretion  is  likewise  entirely  suppressed,  while  no  bile 
flows  into  the  intestines.  The  only  organ  which  seems  to  preserve 
its  powers  is  the  brain;  and  the  patient  often  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  retains  the  power  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  distinctly,  sometimes  full  of  hope,  while  at  other  times 
he  seems  indifferent  to  the  fate  which  too  often  inevitably  awaits 
him. 

On  the  accession  of  the  spasms,  the  vomiting,  and  the  purging, 
the  disorder  is  fully  developed,  and  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  which  in 
a  few  hours  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  patient.  The  termination 
may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  :  if  unfavorable,  he  may  die  with 
all  the  symptoms  uarrated  strongly  marked;  or,  should  it  be  favor- 
able, they  may  abate,  and  a  happier  prognosis  be  formed.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  too  often  happens  that  although  the  stomach 
retains  what  is  taken,  and  the  purging  appears  cheeked,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  doze,  yet  the  weakness,  the  entire  cessation  of 
the  pulse,  the  coldness  and  lividity  of  the  surface,  and  the  ghastly 
expression  of  the  countenance,  show  that  a  few  hours  must  close  the 
scene,  often  with  so  little  struggle  that  death  is  only  marked  by  the 
phenomena  of  cadaveric  contraction,  which  sometimes  continuea 
active  in  the  muscles  for  some  hours  after  death. 
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If  the  patient  should  happily  eurvive  the  cold  stage,  tbe  diseade 
may  termiuate  by  a  rapid  recovery,  or  it  may  pass  into  the  second 
or  febrile  stage.    The  former  is  the  more  usual  course  in  India,  the 
latter  in  Europe.     The  first  symptom  of  returning  health  is  shown 
by  the  patient  falHug  into  a  sleep  of  unusual  soundness,  during 
whieli  the  reapiration  becomes  light  and  easy,  the  pulse  freer,  while 
a  gentle,  warm  perspiration  bedews  the  whole  body.    This  grateful  ^J 
pause  in  the  disease  appears  to  he  the  result  of  the  returning  powera  ^| 
of  life,  uniufiuenced  by  medicine,  for  it  often  occurs  where  none      '" 
has  been  given.     After  this  balmy  slumber  the  patient  awakes  re-  ^J 
freshed,  and  often  recovers  so  rapidly  that  in  the  natives  of  India  it^| 
almost  resembles  a  restoration  after  syncope.   In  all  the  presidencies, 
indeed,  and  especially  in  Bengal,  the  recovery  of  the  European  has, 
in  genera],  been  followed  by  a  stage  of  reaction,  usually  slight,  but] 
in  some  cases  asaciniing  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  country,  i 
and  which  has  occasionally  terminated  fatally. 

lu  Europe,  restoration  after  the  cold  stage,  and  without  febrile  ■ 
reaction,  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  or  so  rapid  as  in  India. 
Sometimes  the  reaction  is  trifling,  and  sleep  may  indeed  have  en- 
sued, ftecal  evacuations  containing  bile  may  have  passed,  the  urine 
may  agaiu  have  flowed,  tlic  purging,  vomiting,  and  spasms  may 
have  subsided,  the  pulse  may  have  risen,  the  blueness  may  have 
disappeared,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  have  iucreaeed, 
yet  in  many  instances  this  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  has  been 
flniy  temporary;  the  patients  relapsed  and  died. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  reaction  was  more  considerable,  and 
the  patient,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  subsidence  of  the  cold  stage, 
labored  under  a  severe  form  of  fever,  in  no  degree  dissimilar  to, 
and  uot  less  fatid  than  tj-phoid  fever.  These  t/fphnUl  symptoms,  com- 
iHOM  in  Europe  and  America,  are  said  to  be  unknown,  or  nearly  so 
in  Indiii,  where,  if  a  secondary  fever  ensues,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  the  remittent  fever  of  that  eonuti'y.  But  remittence  is  charac- 
teristic of  typhoid  fever;  and  this  character  may  only  be  more  ex- 
pressed in  India  than  in  Europe.  For  the  first  few  hours  after  the 
febrile  reaction  commences  the  tongue  is  white,  but  quickly  l»e- 
conics  brown  and  dry,  while  black  sordes  iucrtist  the  teeth  and  lips. 
The  eye  becomes  deeply  injected  and  red,  the  cheek  pale  or  flushed, 
the  pnlse  rapid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  a  little  above 
the  natural  standard.  The  patient,  either  delirious  or  comatose, 
then  lies  in  a  state  resembling  the  last  stage  of  the  severest  typhoid 
fever  of  this  country.  This  struggle  usually  lasts  from  four  to 
eight  days,  when  the  symptoms  either  gradually  yield  or  death  en- 
sues. In  a  few  mild  cases  the  fever  assumes  an  internnttent  tj*pe, 
or  sometimes  a  tertian  form:  all  these  cases  usually  recover.  Such 
is  a  general  outline  of  the  symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease. 
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The  Wood  in  cholera  vanea  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  the  cold  stage  it  is  usually  of  an  unnaturally  dark  color  and  thick 
conBistency,  so  that  it  flows  with  diflit:ulty  from  the  veins,  and  very 
imperfectly  separates  into  clot  and  serum.  Blood  taken  from  the 
temporal  artery  has  been  found  equally  black  and  thick.  After 
the  secondary  fever  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  serum  increases,  till 
at  length  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  blood  than  natural ;  and 
it  is  Bingular  that  this  takes  place  notwithstanding  that  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  re-established. 

Oiigin  and  Hodea  of  Propagation  of  Cholera. — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Farr  in  his  report,  already 
noticed,  is,  that  diarrhoea,  summer  cholera,  and  diseases  of  a  chol- 
eraic character,  have  been  unusually  fatal  in  England  in  several 
years  of  the  present  century;  that  the  mortality  from  them  sud- 
denly rose  in  1827,  and  progressively  increased  till  1831,  and  that 
diarrhcea  has  continued  to  go  on,  gradually  increasing  in  fatality, 
since  1838.  It  proved  fatal,  per  se,  evidently  as  a  variety  of  cholera, 
chiefly  to  young  children  and  to  o!d  people,  who  did  not  so  com- 
monly exhibit  the  spasms  of  cholera  (which  we  have  seen  are  not 
essential  to  the  disease),  bnt  die  with  nearly  all  the  other  symptoms 
of  the  malady.  It  proved  fatal  as  a  cause  of  death  in  other  diseases. 
"It  killed  sick  and  dying  men  ;"  and  now,  at  least,  we  believe  that 
cholera  is  indigenous  to  this  country;  and  assuming,  therefore, that 
it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  specific  poison,  how  is  it  reproduced 
and  propagated? 

The  chronological  and  geographical  history  of  cholera  has  com- 
monly been  considered  as  attbrding  prima  facie  evidence  that,  as 
regards  this  country,  it  is  an  exotic  disease,  the  product  of  another 
climate,  which  yet  has  met  with  conditions  favorable  for  its  de- 
velopment and  propagation  in  this  country.  Some  believe  that  it 
has  been  transplanted  here  by  human  intercourse;  others  that  it 
has  spread  from  its  Eastern  bi  rthplace  i  a  Jessore  by  means  of  some 
hidden  telluric  influence. 

Several  explanations  or  theories  have  been  proposed,  to  explain 
the  production  of  cholera  in  this  country.  According  to  Sir  Ran- 
ald Martin,  they  may  be  referred  to  the  following  six  heads: 

1.  That  the  disease  spreads  through  atmospfieric  influence  or  epidemic 
constitution,  by  u  succossion  of  local  outbreaks,  and  that  the  particular 
localities  afTeclod  are  (lelerrained  by  certain  ^'  localizing  coiiditiniie,"  which 
&re— first,  all  those  well-known  circumstances  which  render  places  insa- 
lubrious; and,  second,  a  suscoplibility  to  the  disease  in  the  inhalttanta 
of  aueh  places,  produced  by  the  habitual  respiration  of  an  impure 
atmosphere. 

2.  That  the  cause  of  cliolora  is  a  morbific  matter  which  undergoes 
increase  only  within  the  human  body,  and  is  propagated  by  means  of 
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emanations  (or  disL-IiargeR)  from  the  bodies  of  tbo  sick;  in  other  words, 

simply  by  contagion  in  the  most  limitod  sense  of  tbo  term. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  tlie  poison  of  cbylera  is  swallowed,  and  acta 
directly  on  tbo  mucous  monibruno  of  tho  intestines,  and  is  at  the  saroa 
time  reproduced  in  tbo  alimentary-  canal,  and  passes  out,  much  increased, 
with  th*?  discharges;  and  that  these  distihurgoa  afterwards,  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  becoming  mixed  with  the  drinking  waters  in  rivers 
and  wells,  reach  tho  alimentary  canals  of  other  persons,  and  produce 
tbo  like  disease  in  tbem. 

4.  Assuming  tbat  tbo  cause  of  cliolera  is  a  morbific  matter  or  poison, 
it  is  probably  repi-udueed  in  tbo  air,  as  well  as  within  the  bodies  of  iboso 
whom  it  affects,  and  tbat  its  diffusion  may  be  due  to  the  agency  of  tbe 
atmosphere. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  cbolora  poison  is  increased  by  a  species  of 
fermentation,  or  other  mode  of  reproduction,  in  impure,  damp,  and  stag- 
nant air;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  novertheleSB  is  distributed  and 
ditfu9od  by  means  of  human  intercourse,  being  carried  in  ships  and 
other  vehicles,  and  even  in  the  elotbes,  especially  in  tho  foul  clothes  of 
vagrants,  and  tbo  accumulated  baggage  of  armies. 

6.  It  is  assumed  that  tho  material  causes  of  tlio  disease  may  be  in- 
creased and  propagated  in  and  by  impure  air,  as  well  as  in  and  by  tho 
human  body. 

All  the  theories  apjee  iti  assigning  an  Eastern  ongin  to  the 
poison  of  cholera,  which  is  hctioved  to  have  either  reached  this 
country  by  means  of  direct  human  intercourse,  as  by  fomites  or  in- 
dividual contagion;  or  the  poison  itself  is  assumed  to  be  migratory, 
and  to  have  come  hither  by  a  kind  of  wave-like  extension  from 
India.*  All  the  suppositions  {with  the  exception  of  the  thii-d,  pro- 
pounded originally  by  Dr.  Snow)  consider  the  existence  of  certain 
local  conditions,  or  of  a  predisposition  in  the  inhabitants  of  infected 
districts,  as  usually  necessary  to  give  strength  and  vitality  to  the 
poison.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  while  each  of  tlie  six  opinions 
or  theories  just  noticed,  is  apparently  supported  by  a  large  amount 
of  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial,  each  is  also  equally  opposed 
by  a  "considerable  number  of  oLstinate  facts,"  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, agree  in  two  main  points — namely,  that  cholera  is  induced 
by  a  special  poison,  and  that  this  poison  is  of  foreign  extraction. 

But  ou  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  cholera  has  not  in  the  present  century  for  the  Sret  time  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  and  extended  itself  over  the  greater  por- 

■  Our  knowleitii^e  of  the  progrosi  of  cholera  in  Great  Britain  wns  originally  con- 
uim-d  in  an  uQlcinl  report  pr';3entcd  by  the  commissioners  to  HU  Majeafy  King 
William  IV,  of  which  only  one  copy  enieted.  This  wiia  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
tJir  jHoaeik  Clark,  aldvd  hy  Ihu  Royal  Librarian,  who  Tuiind  it  in  a  drawer,  huriod 
amonii;  a  hrtBrngpnmua  bibm  of  papen.  It  is  now  appended  to  Dr.  GraTaa't  Report 
on  Vt€  I'jtiffj-at  i>/  Cholera. 
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tioQ  of  the  haljitable  globe.  The  "  choUra  inorbits"  of  Sydenham, 
prevalent  in  hia  time,  and  the  "  ffrtping  in  the  ffuts,"  or  "plaifueia 
the  guts"  a&  recorded  in  the  mortality  bills  of  1665,  and  deflcril)ed 
hy  Willis,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  W.  Ileberden,  Jun.,  do  not 
eeem  to  differ  in  their  essential  jiJienoniena  from  the  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  imported  into  this  country  from  the  East;  althongh 
some  believe  that  these  descriptions  of  disease  refer  to  dysentery, 
and  not  to  cholera. 

There  are  also  abundant  facts  which  seem  to  show  that,  under  a 
dift'ercnt  name,  cholera  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  epidemics  by 
which  the  population  of  London  was  formerly  afflicted.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cholera,  Hke  every  other  epidemic  disease,  varies 
in  its  type,  as  it  does  in  severity;  for,  if  it  is  conceded  that  the 
diarrhcta  so  prevalent  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera  arises  from 
the  same  cause,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  same  disease  in  a  different  de- 
gree of  intensity,  "  there  ie  as  much  variety  in  the  aspect  and  symp- 
toms of  cholera  as  of  scarlet  fever ;  between  the  malignant  cases 
of  which  and  the  extremely  mild  ones  there  is  so  vast  a  difference." 

There  are  also  fa<:t8  whicli  seem  to  show  that  the  population  of 
this  country  has  been  undergoing  a  morbid  change,  aa  regards  the 
tendency  to  diseases  of  the  flux  character,  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  present  century ;  and  which  facts,  while  taken  altogether, 
are  opposed  to  aconimon  opinion  that  cholera  is  imported  by  means 
of  human  intercourse,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  not  incompatible 
with  this  opinion,  or  with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Farr,  "that  while 
the  materials  were  smouldering  in  England,  the  flame  which  tlirew 
the  mass  into  combustion  has  been  of  Asiatic  origin."  A  very 
careful  infpiiry  into  the  history  of  the  earliest  cases  of  cholera  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  in  1848,  and  in  Newcastle  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, shows  that  tlie  poison  could  not  have  been  brought  by  the 
clothes  or  baggage  of  any  persons  coming  from  infected  districts  in 
England,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Continent;  still  those  inquiries  do 
not  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  importation.  Some  anal- 
ogous observations  were  also  made  in  Scotland;  for  example,  in 
one  of  the  Western  Islands,  the  most  remote  from  the  main  land, 
the  disease  suddenly  appeared,  when  so  little  intercourse  existed 
with  the  place  that  the  clergyman  of  the  island  continued  regularly 
every  Sunday  for  eighteen  months  to  pray  for  King  William  the 
Fourth,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  after  our  gracious  Queen  Victoria 
had  ascended  the  throne. 

It  seems  on  tlie  whole,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  mod- 
ern cliolera  is  but  the  reappearance  of  pestilential  disease  amongst 
us,  in  a  form  familiar  to  our  ancestors,  and  known  as  a  yearly  au- 
tumnal \'isitor  since  the  days  of  Sydenham ;  and  tJiat  now,  at  least, 
the  evil  is  one  which  has  become  indigenous. 
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But  other  and  occasional  cireiiraetancGe  are  required  to  give 
encrgv'  to  the  development  of  the  poison  of  cholera.  Tlicae  have 
been  described  luider  the  two  beads  of  "  vieleorological  conditions" 
and  "  locnlizijig  ciusfs." 

Of  the  first  of  these,  temperature  appears  to  have  a  marked  in- 
fluence. The  average  temperature  of  1846,  in  which  the  mortal!^ 
occasioned  by  diarrhtpa,  cholera,  and  dysentery  was  very  large, 
was  4"  higher  than  that  of  1S45,  and  3°  above  the  average  of  the 
six  preceding  years,  and  the  fall  of  average  temperature  was  ac- 
companied by  a  corrcpponding  fall  of  mortality  from  the  choleraic 
and  flux  diseases.  Dr.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  states  that  cholera 
always  coexiata  therewith  an  east  or  southeast  wind;  a  tempera- 
ture above  70°  Fiihr.  increased  as  the  disease  attained  its  maximum, 
a  dew-point  of  from  60°  to  70°,  and  a  barometric  elevation  of  over 
80".  The  maximum  barometer  occurred  on  November  18,  1853, 
and  was  30.46°  (a  very  unusual  height),  soon  after  which  cholera 
broke  out.  During  December  the  wind  continued  from  the  east, 
north,  and  northeamt;  the  maximum  barometer  was  30.48°  on  the 
2d,  when  the  cholera  was  at  its  height,  and  declined  to  its  min- 
imum, 20,57°,  on  the  SOlb.  The  cholera  ceased  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  mouth. 

The  first  epidemic  of  cholora  in  tliis  countrj',  during  the  present 
century,  began  in  the  north  of  England,  in  October  and  November, 
1881,  The  preceding  summer  was  unusually  fine,  the  nights  being 
warmer,  in  proy)ortiou,  than  the  days.  In  November,  December, 
and  January,  the  atmosphere  was  observed  by  many  independent 
observers,  both  on  land  and  sea,  to  be  sivgularly  stai/nant,  uniisuaUi/ 
stiU,  close,  and  hot,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ventilate  even  large 
.houses,  in  which  no  change  of  air  "seemed  to  take  place  for  almost 
a  week  together."  According  to  the  delicate  and  accurate  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  G  laisher,  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  three 
visitationa  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  similar  (excepting  aa 
to  temperature),  and  especially  as  to  the  misty  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  was  thin  in  high  places  and  dense  in  low,  the 
absence  of  motion  iu  the  air,  remarkably  high  readings  of  the 
barometer,  and  a  total  absence  of  ozone.  Indian  medical  officers, 
and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  give  similar  accounts  of  these 
meteorological  phenomena  which  attended  the  outbreaks  of  chol- 
era in  their  experience.  Such  meteorological  conditions  have  a 
nmrked  tendency  lo/aror  the  chemical  deciym position  of  organic  sub- 
stances, and  to  render  the  season  defective  in  those  atmospheric  changes 
which,  by  decomposing  and  dispersing  into  space  the  products  of  decom- 
position, renew  the puritif  'if  the  air.  "The  eS'ect  of  temperature  upon 
the  Thames  water  is  very  remarkable  in  tainting  the  surrounding 
air,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  well-knowu  fact  that  diarrbcea  and  sum- 
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mer  cholera  become  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  after  the  temperature  of  the  river  has  at- 
tained to  60**,  and  as  the  water  deeUoes  from  this  temperature,  so 
do  these  diBcaaos  in  its  vicinity."  In  Europe  ail  the  great  epidem- 
ics liave  oceniTed  in  times  of  prolonged  drought;  and  the  dia- 
BeminatioD  or  dispersion  of  the  disease  is  very  closely  related  to 
rainfall,  as  Dr.  W.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  has  shown.  By  diluting  the 
poison,  and  by  giving  rise  to  floods  which  rapidly  sweep  it  beyond 
the  inhabited  area,  rain  seems  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
checking  the  disease.  But  to  have  this  effect  the  rainfall  must  he 
heavy  and  continuous — while,  on  the  contrary,  light  and  intermit- 
tent rains  favor  its  spread. 

The  general  result  of  all  such  observations  is,  "that  whilst 
cholera  may  prevail  within  a  considerable  range  of  temperature,  a 
moderately  elevated  one  is  more  suitable  for  its  development;  and 
this,  accompanied  by  a  still,  stagnant,  and  pecnliarly  oppressive 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  (more  oppressive  than  the  elevation  of 
the  thermometer  can  account  for)  and  a  moderate  amount  of  moist- 
ure." With  regard  to  the  apparent  anomaly  as  to  temperature  in 
the  case  of  its  outbreak  in  Moscow  and  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  such  as  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Norwe- 
gian houses  are  maintained  at  a  high  elevation  during  the  winter 
months  by  means  of  stoves.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
water  used  by  the  Russians  in  winter  is  often  got  from  the  melting 
of  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  houses,  and  which  snow  is  generally 
exposed  to  the  reception  of  various  excreta  from  the  houses,  just 
as  the  surface  of  the  soil  would  be  exposed.  Hence  the  facilities 
for  its  spread  in  Russian  hamlets. 

Although  meteorological  statements  appear  to  be  a  mass  of  cot 
fusion,  from  which  we  can  scarcely  deduce  a  single  general  prin-^ 
ciple,  yet  we  know  that  organic  germs,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
are  capable  of  pre-ser^'ation  imder  the  most  difttircnt  and  variable 
meteorological  conditions;  and  also  that  particles  or  germs  most 
microscopically  minute  are  capable  of  actual  demonstration  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  as  already  stated  at  page  436. 

But,  in  order  to  give  character  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  cholera,  there  are  other  conditions  required  besides  those  me- 
teorological phenomena  just  noticed.  These  other  conditions  are 
described  by  Dr.  Baiton  as  the  "  terrene  element,"  and  correspond 
with  what  in  this  country  have  been  termed  the  "localizing  causes" 
of  cholera. 

That  some  local  circumstances  play  a  very  important  part  in  tho 
evolutiou  of  cholera  is  evident  fi-om  the  following  facts: 
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1.  An  analyBto  of  the  history  of  cholera  epidemics  sliows  thnt  they 
are  most  frcqueotly  made  np  of  a  snoceBMion  of  partial  local  oulbrcaks, 
not  only  in  different  districts,  but  even  in  the  samo  place. 

2.  The  pestilence  has  also  been  observed  to  linger  in  aome  few  favor- 
ite haunts  throughout  the  entire  course  of  an  epidemic  ;  and  that,  novr 
and  then,  after  visiting  a  place  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidi'mii',  it 
lias  returned  to  it  again,  after  an  interval  of  complete  immunity,  before 
its  close. 

3.  That  some  places  escape  an  epidemic  visitation  at  the  very  period 
when  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  suftVring  severely  from  its 
preBonce,  the  meteorological  influences  being  the  fiame.  Even  in  the 
name  town,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  some  streets  or  courts  are  being 
decimated,  those  dwelling  in  others  not  far  distant  altogether  escape; 
or,  as  frequently  happens,  the  inmates  of  certain  houses  suffer  severely, 
whilst  their  neighborn  are  entirely  spared. 

4.  That  the  limits  of  a  tainted  district  are  sometimes  clearly  marked 
out.  In  illustration  of  this,  my  amiable  teacher,  the  late  Dr.  W.  P. 
Alison,  Professor  of  Medicine  of  Kdinburgh  University,  quoted  a  most 
striking  example  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Exciting  Causes  of  Epidemics," 
in  The  Medico-C}iirur<jkal  Review  for  1S54.  He  wrote  (on  the  authority 
of  Ashton  Bostock,  Eeq.,  Surgeon  of  the  Guardsl,  that  one  wing  of  a 
cavalry  regiment,  just  arrived  from  England,  and  in  high  health,  as- 
cended the  Ganges  from  Calcutta  in  boats,  there  being  no  cholera  at 
the  time  in  Calcutta.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  voyage  the  troops 
arrived  at  a  part  of  the  country  where  cholera  prevailed  in  the  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  with  which  they  did  not  communiaite.  Here 
cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  boats;  the  men  were  advised  to  push 
on  rapidly,  and  after  a  few  days,  when  they  had  passed  the  limits  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease  on  the  banks,  it  ceased  to  show  itself  in  the 
boatM.  What  makes  the  case  peculiarly  conclusive  is,  that  the  other 
wing  of  the  regiment  followed  afterwards  by  the  same  mode  of  convey- 
ance, became  "affected  with  the  disease  at  the  same  point,  and  lost  it  a'jain 
at  the  same  foint." 


Although  very  great  differences  of  opinion  prevnil  as  to  the  part 
which  obvious  local  causes  of  insalubrity  bear  in  the  productiou  of 
cholera,  yet  it  is  almost  utiiversally  considered  that  they  are  neces- 
Bary  for  the  devclopmeDt  and  propagation  of  this  disease  in  its  epi- 
demic forms.  Drs.  Barlou,  Carpenter,  Pettenkofcr,  and  Snow,  all 
agree  in  this  general  propositiou.  But  Dr.  Carpenter  believes  that 
the  disease,  being  zymotic,  may  be  induced  by  personal  aa  well  as 
by  local  causes. 

JjnpuTf-  water,  lowness  of  sites,  and  the  emanations  an'^ing  from  the  de- 
composition of  animal  refuse,  are  the  local  causes  now  satisfat^torily 
determined  to  have  a  more  or  less  constant  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment and  propagation  of  cholera. 

That  impure  water  ho^  a  powci-1'ul  influence  over  tiie  iuteusity  of 
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cholera  outbreaks  is  now  unquestionably  established  by  tho  obser- 
vations of  Drs.  Acland,  Sutherland,  William  Budd,  and  tlie  late  Dr. 
Snow,  and  the  specific  inquiries  of  the  Registrar-General,  Yet 
still  it  is  found  that  impure  wntrr  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the 
generation  of  the  cholera  poison,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  Dr, 
Baly  (pages  201-5);  and  just  as  unwholesome  food,  or  the  iojudi- 
cioua  use  of  purgatives,  are  determining  causes  of  cholera,  so  is 
water  impregnated  with  organic  impurities  or  certain  salts. 

As  regards  London,  it  has  been  shown  hy  Dr.  Farr,  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  soil  has  a  more  constant  relation  with  themortality  from 
cholera  than  any  other  known  element;  the  mortality  from  cholera 
being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  elevation.  Yet,  like  the  condition 
of  the  water,  the  elevation  of  the  soil  has  not  been  always  found  to 
be  a  necessary  localizing  condition,  and  there  is  now  only  left  to 
be  noticed  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  the  effiuria 
arising  from  decai/ing  nnimal  malla:  Dr.  Cnllen  long  ago  remarked, 
and  every  industrious  dissector  knows,  that  the  effluvia  from  very 
putrid  animal  substances  readily  produces  diarrhcea.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears that  the  nature  of  the  deeompoaing  matter,  and  of  the  trans- 
forming process  it  undergoes,  have  Bome  influence  in  modifying  the 
effects  on  the  human  constitution.  Districts  in  which  tbe  most 
powerful  putrid  odors  taint-od  the  air  have  sometimes  almost  en- 
tirely escaped,  whilst  others  contiguous  to  them  have  suffered  se- 
verely. Dr.  Chishoim  {quoted  by  Dr.  Alison  in  his  paper  already 
referred  to)  gives  numerous  pointed  illustrations  of  this,  in  the 
cases  of  "  bone  manufactories,"  "  manufactories  for  the  conversion 
of  dead  anima!  matter  into  a  enbatance  resembling  spermaceti," 
"  of  places  where  blood  is  putrefying,  waiting  to  be  used  by  sugar 
refiners,"  and  "  of  leather-dressing  establishments."  In  dissecting- 
rooms,  where  the  process  of  animal  putrefaction  goes  on  to  a  great 
extent,  diarrhcea  is  comparatively  rare,  if  the  rooms  are  kept  clean. 
During  my  experience,  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  for  a  period  of  six  years  (including  the  severe  epi- 
demic of  cholera  tiiere  in  1848-49,  and  during  which  time  almost 
all  the  subjects  for  dissection  had  died  of  cholera),  not  a  single  stu- 
dent suffered  from  cholera;  and  when  tbe  proper  agents  are  used, 
euch  as  the  injection  of  arsenical  solutions  into  the  dead  body,  which 
have  the  effect  of  arresting  and  mndiiy-iug  the  putrefactive  changes, 
I  believe  tho  production  of  diarrbroa  is  an  exception,  and  may  be 
found  to  have  as  significant  a  cause  in  errors  of  diet  or  of  drink  ae 
in  too  close  an  attendance  in  the  dissecting-room.  That  the  poison 
of  cholera  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  dead  body,  in  a  certain  state 
of  decomposition  at  least,  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
those  connected  with  the  dissecting-rooms  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  these  were  supplied  during  the  greater  part  of  1848—49, 
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as  they  were  in  1832,  almost  esciuaively  by  cholera  eulyects,  and 
in  neither  year  was  there  a  sinyle  ease  of  the  rlieease  among  the 
numerous  students  attending  these  rooms  (Dr.  Alison). 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  E.  II.  Greenhow  to  investi- 
gate the  preciee  conditions  wliii^h,  from  their  more  uniform  coex- 
istence with  cholera,  might  be  supposed  to  produce  or  to  aggravate 
epidemics  of  it.  The  result  of  his  observations  tends  to  show  that 
"an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  products  of fcmienfmtf  r^ccre- 
malt  is  at  once  the  moat  obvious  and  most  constant  concomitant  of 
cholera.  Such  exhalations  were  often  found,  even  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  in  houses  where  the  existence  of  any  palpable  cause  of 
insalubrity  would  scarcely  be  euapected,  and  thus  the  fact  is  in  some 
measure  explicable,  that  the  pestilence,  eometinies  passing  over 
slums  and  rookeries,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  comfortable  annu- 
itant or  the  wealthy  tradesman.  It  was  found  that  persons  ap- 
peared to  sufier  in  proportion  to  the  contamination  of  the  air  they 
breathed  with  the  *  privi/ otlor,'  and  that  immunity  from  this  ap- 
peared to  secure  immunity  from  cholera."  These  observations  of 
Dr.  Greenbow  are  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Petten- 
kofer  at  Munich  and  at  the  village  of  Gaimersheim.  Dr.  Barton, 
of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Milroy  in  his  report  on  the  epidemic  at  Kings- 
ton, and  Dr.  Buckler  in  his  account  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Balti- 
more almshouses,  give  aimilar  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  the  fei-matlalk'e  decomposition  of  animnl  excremtnt. 

The  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  some  of  the  camps  in  Bulgaria  and 
the  Crimea,  especially  at  Aladyn  and  AInia  duiing  the  war,  also 
furnish  sufficient  illustrations;  and  I  believe  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
at  Scutari,  in  November,  185.J,  which  suddenly  commenced  in  the 
camp  of  the  Osmanli  Horse  Artillery,  had  a  similar  origin. 

Propagation  of  Cholera  by  Human  Interoonrse When  cholera  ap- 
peared in  its  epidemic  form  in  this  couutrj"  in  1831,  the  majority  of 
European  iiractitioncrs  were  decided  contagionists.  Subsequently 
to  that  period  a  reaction  of  opinion  occurred,  and  the  question  waa 
discussed  for  many  years  without  any  definite  reeult  In  1848, 
when  the  disease  again  became  epidemic,  many  of  the  higher  au- 
thorities coincided  with  "the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  that  the  malady  was  not  in  any  way  contagious,  and  that 
no  danger  was  incurred  by  attendance  on  the  sick. 

"A  large  body  of  endence,  however,  now  renders  it  certain  that 
human  intercourse  has  at  least  a  share  in  the  propagation  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it,  under  some  eireuni stances,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  sole  means  of  effecting  its  diffusion"  (Da.  Balt). 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  argued,  that  although  thus  spreading  in 
many  cases  by  the  agency  of  human  intercourse,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  material  cause  spreads  by  true  contagion, — that  is,  by  re- 
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producing  itself  in  the  bodies  of  men,  and  there  only.  Healthy 
irifn  only  carry  the  disease  with  them  in  their  clotlies,  iq  their  ships, 
and  in  their  caravans.  That  such  is  tlie  case,  we  have  now  ample 
evideuce  in  the  Baigal  RtpoH,  by  Dr.  Jameson,  of  1824;  in  cases 
related  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  in  1838 ;  in  The  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  for  1849,  hy  the  late  Dr.  Cruickshank,  at  Dalmellington,  in 
Ayrshire;  by  Dr.  William  Robertson,  detailed  iii  The  Etlmburgh 
Monthly  Journal  for  August  of  that  year;  and  more  recently  the 
account  of  the  outbreak  at  Arbroath,  in  Scotland,  in  1853,  hy  Dr. 
T.  Trail;  and  cases  by  Dr.  Alison,  in  1854,  in  the  paper  already 
noticed;  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  in  1848;  in  the 
Norwegian  Reports  of  1850-53;  in  the  Rejiort  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  in  1854.  These  records  aUbrd  undoubted  in- 
stances which  show  that  human  iotereourse  is  occasionally  influen- 
tial, in  some  way,  in  transmitting  cholera  info  detached  localities, 
■where  it  may  seize  upon  two  or  more  individuals,  and  then  cease, 

ut  it  is  no  less  certain  that  its  general  extension  over  the  world 
cannot  be  accounted  for  hy  human  intercourse  alone.  Its  propaga- 
tion by  this  means  st^ems  to  be  th«  rare  exception,  its  spread  from 
other  causes  being  the  common  rule.  It  is  curious  that  in  India, 
the  birthplace  and  headquarters  of  the  disease,  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  is  almost  universally  disbelieved  in  by  our  professional 
brethren.  The  opinion  generally  entertained  in  India  is  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  contagion  {Morebead,  Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Science, 
vol.  i,  p.  456).  Such  difference  of  opinion  may  admit  of  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  in  India  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  are 
in  constant  operation,  and  more  especially  prolonged  heat,  decom- 
posing organic  matters,  a  more  or  less  debilitated  state  of  the 
European  constitution ;  and  hence,  no  sooner  is  the  poison  or  germ 
of  cholera  imported  than  the  disease  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as 
ta  resemble  an  epidemic  invasion.  Cases  of  undoubted  contagion 
are  not  wanting  in  India,  Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Bengal  service,  re- 
cords an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Gowaiparrah,  in  Upper  Assam,  in 
1853.  In  this  instance  the  cholera  was  evidently  imported  into  a 
healthy  locality  hy  a  body  of  Sepoys  coming  from  an  infected  lo- 
CiUity.  Every  case  of  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  communication 
with  the  sick :  a  large  number  of  attendants  on  the  sick  were  seized, 
but  those  who  separated  themselves  escaped  in  every  instance  {Irui. 
AnnaU,  vol.  i,  p.  448). 

According  to  the  accurate  observations  of  C.  T,  Kierulf  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bergen,  it  appears  that,  when  the  disease  is  propagated 
by  human  intercourse,  from  one  to  four  days  elapsed  from  the 
supposed  period  of  infection  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Most 
frequently  the  disease  appeared  on  the  second  day  after  exposure 
to  the  iufection;  and  he  found  that  the  diarrhaia,80  frequent  during 
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the  invasion  of  cholera,  is  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  itself  capable 
of  iufecting  others  with  true  cholera.  Tlie  extreme  shortness  of 
the  period  of  incubation  is  an  important  element  to  be  veinembered 
in  ftll  investigations  regarding  the  course  of  events  in  cholera  epi- 
demics. According  to  Dr.  IJndd'fl  observations  it  seldom  exceeds 
three  days;  and,  where  the  disease  is  virulent,  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  it  niajr  not  exceed  six  hours. 

The  inoculation  expcriracnta  of  Namias  with  needles  loaded  with 
the  evacuations  from  cholera,  and  the  experiments  by  tasting  the 
vomited  fluids  by  M.  Foy  and  his  coadjutors,  have  given  entirely 
negative  results.  So  also  the  Influence  of  exhalations  from  tlie 
blood  and  evacuations  of  patienta  with  cholera,  as  designedly  ex- 
perimented on,  has  been  of  a  negative  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lauder  Lindsay,  Marshall,  Thiersch,  and  Meyer,  have  succeeded 
in  communicating  cholera  to  dogs  and  cats,  chiefly  through  the  rice- 
wafer  evacuations  trom  cholera  patients.  Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  of  Bnetol, 
maintains  with  most  cogent  reasoning  and  eridencc,  that  the  poison 
is  cast  off  by  tlie  intestine  of  the  cholera  patient  in  the  characteris- 
tic rice-water  discharges,  and  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  other 
and  uninfected  persons  in  the  following  principal  ways: 

1.  By  the  soiled  hands  of  attendants  on  the  sick; — a  mode  of 
communication  probably  very  cummon  within  the  limits  of  the 
family  circle. 

'2.  By  means  of  bed  and  body  linen,  and  other  articles  tainted 
with  the  rice-water  discharges. 

3.  Through  the  medium  of  the  soil.  The  discharges  being 
liquid,  the  great  bulk  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  ground,  from 
which  the  poison  may  be  propagated  in  three  ways, — (a.)  By  rising 
into  the  air  as  a  product  of  evaporation;  (6.)  By  percolating  into 
the  drinking  water;  (c)  By  atmospheric  dispei-siori  in  the  form  of 
impalpable  dust,  after  it  has  passed  into  the  dried  state.  It  is,  of 
course,  difllcult  to  establish  these  modes  of  propagation  by  direct 
proof;  hut  circumstantial  evidence,  and  evidence  by  analogy,  is  so  co- 
gent and  weighty,  that  no  reasonable  doubts  can  now  be  entertained 
regarding  these  modes  of  propagation.  By  cxpcrimad  the  enthdkaUn 
contjigious  poisons  (e,  g.,  vaccine  variola,  woorara,  kc),  are  known 
to  retjiin  their  properties  in  a  dormant  state  for  indeflnite  periods 
of  time  after  having  been  dried  up;  and  to  recover  these  properties 
again  when  moistened.  Evidence  almost  as  certain  as  experiment 
demonstrates  the  same  regarding  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  malig- 
nant pustule,  glanders,  and  syphilis.  Therefore,  it  is  probably  true 
of  cholera,  and  the  more  so  that  the  numerous  and  well-authentica- 
ted instances  of  the  propagation  nf  the  disease  through  articles  of 
dress  show  that  the  poison,  during  its  transit,  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  a  dried  condition — a  conditiou  which  entirely  protects 
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organic  bodies  from  certain  molecular  clianges;  bo  tliat,  so  long  as 
the  material-holding  poison  remained  in  this  dry  state,  no  definite 
limit  could  be  stated  as  to  Ijow  long  the  morbifie  agent  might  retain 
its  specific  powers.  From  this  point  of  view  a  single  case  may  give 
riae  to  a  widespread  infection ;  and  as  caeee  multiply,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  impossible  to  trace  their  lineal  Bucceasion. 

The  relative  share  which  the  modes  of  propagation  (here  indi- 
cated by  l)r.  Biidd)  take  in  the  propagation  of  cholera  must  vary 
with  season  and  climate,  with  temperature,  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  with  the  water  supply,  with  the 
prevailing  wind,  and  with  general  sanitaiy  arrangements. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  rice-water  discharges  must  pass 
into  a  dry  state,  under  the  buniiiig  rays  of  a  tropit-al  sun,  renders  it 
highly  probable,  as  Dr.  Budd  snggoets,  that  in  India  "dust,"  bear- 
ing the  poison  of  choleraiu  a  dry  state  ("cholera  dust"),  has  a  large 
share  in  the  mode  of  propagation;  and  when  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed, the  poison  may  be  loft  behind  in  a  dormant  state,  from 
being  simply  dry,  so  that  seeds  of  a  new  outbreak  may  exist  in  the 
soil  coextensive  with  the  first.  Hence  the  imprudence  of  encamp- 
ing on  old  encamping  gronads  {to  which  I  have  so  often  referred); 
and,  in  short,  these  views  of  Dr.  Budd  iippear  to  explain,  in  the 
most  natural  way,  almost  all  the  loading  facts  which  characterize 
the  diffusion  of  the  pestilence.  They  explain  especially  the  rela- 
tion of  cholera  to  filthy  habits  and  defective  drainage — its  pre- 
dominance in  low  levels — its  striking  tendency  to  follow  the  natural 
line  of  water-shed — its  communication  to  persons  who  not  only  have 
never  been  in  the  presence  of  the  sick,  but  who  are  stationed  at  a 
distance  trom  them — contamiuatiou  of  those  only  who  visited  one 
particular  or  single  privy,  into  which  the  rice-water  evacuations  had 
been  discharged  from  the  first  causal  case — and  the  operation  of 
tainted  privies  in  propagating  the  disease  in  workhouses,  barracks, 
prisons,  and  places  of  public  resort  (Dr.  Budd's  Letters  addressed 
to  the  AssoiriatioJi  Mai.  Journal  in  1854-55;  Dr.  L.  Lindsay's  able 
papers;  and  Dr.  Alison's  paper  "  On  the  Communication  of  Cholera 
by  Dejections,"  in  £cim.  Mai.  Journal,  1855). 

Nevertheless,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  as  already  stated,  that  under 
circnmatances  of  great  concentration,  or  otherwise,  some  unknown 
poison  is  communicated,  probably  hy  fomites,  through  human  inter- 
course ;  and  as  emanations,  of  some  kind  or  other,  passing  through 
the  air,  they  act  as  poisons  on  the  gastro-pulmouary  mucous  mem- 
brane of  susceptible  persons.  Dr.  Parkcs  has  shown,  in  his  Indian 
experience  of  cholera,  that  it  may  pass  with  extreme  slowness 
against  the  wind  (even  the  trade  or  monsoon  wind),  which  only  re- 
tards its  course,  and  that  a  favorable  wind  promotes  its  transmis- 
sion;  and  that  it  sometimes  travels  in  this  way,  and  not  by  the 
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lorteet  route  of  human  intercourse,  or  even  by  the  route  of  great- 
interconrse  between  pkcee. 

Fredispoiin^  Caniea  of  Cholera. — The  influence  of  tlieae  is  chiefly 
apjjarcut  in  the  agt-  and  sex,  food,  fatigue,  tilth,  misery,  and  intem- 
perance of  the  people. 

Both  sexes,  aud  all  ages,  including  new-born  children,  are  liable 
to  the  disease.  Dr.  Farr's  results  show  that  males  suffered  more 
than  females  at  all  ages  under  twenty-live  years,  but  between 
twenty-tive  and  forly-five  the  females  euft'ered  more  than  the  males. 
The  deaths  from  cholera  in  Paris  were  estimated  at  18,402  in  1832; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  mortality  was  least  from  six  years  to 
twenty,  greater  from  tliirty  to  forty,  and  greatest  of  all  in  old  age. 
The  influence  of  sr.x  in  predisposing  to  cholera  can  hardly  he  said 
to  be  determined;  for  in  Calcutta,  of  the  native  inhabitants  attacked 
with  cholera,  the  males  were  to  the  females  as  four  to  one,  while  in 
Bombay  the  proportion  was  as  seven  to  twenty-tive.  In  Canada 
the  aoldiers'  wives  were  observed  to  suffer  nearly  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion with  their  husbands ;  and  this  waa  the  case  among  the  civil 
inhabitaute  of  Gibraltar. 

In  all  countries  the  /ohvt  classes  have  always  suffered  in  a  ranch 
greater  proportion  tlian  the  upper  classes.  In  Calcutta  the  disease 
ran  a  wide  career  of  destruetiou  in  the  native  town,  while  the  "City 
of  Palaces,"  inhabited  by  the  English,  was  much  less  affected  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers;  and  the  same  disproportion  has  been 
observed  in  Bombay,  In  general,  it  has  been  observed,  among  the 
native  inhabitants  of  India,  that  the  Braliniin  and  Banian  merchant 
suffered  lees  than  the  Ryot  or  farmer,  while  the  poor  outcast  Pariah 
suffered  the  most  of  all.  In  every  town  in  Europe  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  those  resident  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  have  suffered  infinitely  more  than  the  upper  classes. 

In  military  life  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Sepoy  suffet^d  more 
than  the  European  soldier  living  in  India.  This,  perhaps,  is  true 
in  some  instances;  but  the  returns  of  the  Madras  army  show  this 
not  to  have  been  the  fact  in  that  Presidency;  for  the  European 
soldiers  attacked  appear  to  have  been  as  one  to  three,  while  of  the 
Sepoy  force  it  was  only  one  in  four  and  a  half.  In  the  Indian  army, 
also,  it  appears  to  have  been  universally  observed  that  the  oflicer 
suffered  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  soldier,  the  cavalrj'  than  the 
infantry,  aiid  the  infantiy  leas  than  the  hard-laboring,  ill-fed  camp- 
follower.*     The  troops  on  march  likewise  universally  suffered  raore 


•  Tlie  Mndrna  Bppoy.  of  whom  done  Dr.  Bfllfaur  wrota,  iavarinbly  cRrrioE  hia 
family  witb  hini.  At  the  end  of  s  long  niHrch  he  yiuta  ofT  hU  accnutromenU,  riad 
hulena  back,  without  lasliag  food,  lo  usiet  his  family  out  of  the  diffleulties  inriddtit 
to  Hcuanlrj  in  whii'b  Ihu  roiul>BLre  oftpn  mere  trncks.  He  thus  ofleu  pprforim  nearly 
double  thi^  route  march,  and  finally  uncHJups  od  ground  which  for  ycArfi  ha^  btjL'n  lued 
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than  the  troops  in  quarters;  and  tliis  influence  of  long  marches 
ap[ii'ur9  to  indicate  something  more  powerful  than  mere  tatigiio  in 
bringing  about  the  'lisease.  Dr.  Balfour  has  proved  that  of  the 
native  soldjei-s  of  the  Madras  army  thirty-two  died  of  cholera  in 
cantonment,  and  eighty-six  when  marching,  to  an  average  of  10,000 
atrength;  the  number  attacked  being  respectively  85  and  2M  in 
10,000.  Dr.  Lorimer's  reports  ahow  that  the  men  were  more  I're- 
quently  attacked  on  long  than  on  short  marches,  the  men  (as  Dr, 
Farr  observes)  being  longer  exjiosed  to  the  causes  of  disease.  These 
causes  are  those  which  are  incidental  to  the  Hfe  of  a  soldier  on  the 
march,  such  as  lying  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  on  low  marshes,  jungly 
grounds,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  encamping  amongst  the  tilth 
of  encampments  recently  occupied,  but  abandoned,  of  which  indis- 
cretion there  were  many  melancholy  examples  during  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854;  tor  example,  the  occupathm  of  the  evacuated  camp- 
ing grouTid  at  Aladyn  in  Bulgaria,  and  that  on  the  heights  above 
Alma,  previously  occupied  by  the  liussians,  the  coDBequences  of 
which  were  so  fatal  to  the  first  and  fourth  divisions  of  our  army. 

The  eilecta  of  a  poor  diet  In  predisposing  to  cholera  will  perhaps 
be  better  understood  by  stating  that  the  European  suffers  less  thanJ 
the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Mohammedan,  who  is  better  fed  and) 
better  clotlied,  than  the   Hindoo,  except  during  their  rigid  fasts,-' 
when  the  Mohammedans  suffer  in  a  much  larger  ratio.     During 
the  epidemic  of  1SI48  and  1849,  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  William  Robert 
son,  of  that  city,  found  that  ameinic  persons  were  those  most  pre- 
diapoBcd  to  cholera. 

Sniceptibilit;  to  Cholera. — The  actual  number  of  persons  attacked 
out  of  any  given  population  appears  to  have  varied  very  greatly. 
Mr.  Scott  has  stated  that  in  the  marching  corps  it  has  varied  from 
17  to  330  per  corps  of  about  1000  men;  and  in  no  instance,  even 
in  all  the  wretchedness  of  the  Indian  towns,  has  the  community 
suffered  to  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  population.  In  Europe,  Moreau 
de  lonu^s  has  given  tlie  following  estimate  as  an  approximation  to 
the  probable  numbers  attacked  in  this  part  of  the  world:  In  France, 
1  in  300;  Russia,  1  in  20;  Austria,  1  in  30;  Poland,  1  in  32;  Prus- 
sia, 1  in  100;  Belgium,  1  in  120;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1  in 
131;  Holland,  1  in  144;  Germany,  1  in  700.  The  circumstance  of 
one  attack  by  no  means  armed  the  constitution  against  a  second  in 


for  the  purpose,  and  U  EBturnted  with  the  eicretion  of  former  sufferera  from  the  dis- 
ease. yioTfivvr,  for  a  long  tiruetliu  uulhuHtieg  in  ^^oulhem  India  weri?  most  reckless 
in  Bending  rt^iment  after  regiment  in  one  another's  footete]iis,  through  diatrictx  known 
to  be  iofectei! ;  und  m  they  all  orcupiod  the  Bume  Encamping  ground,  Ihe  Inat  rcgi- 
menU  pitcht-d  in  pinces  BnturiitMl  with  cholera  evacuatioos,  and  i>arruiindL>d  by  the 
half-buried  reinaini^  of  the  death.  Thpse  facl£  to  some  extent  explain  the  efft>et«  of 
marehingcn  Sepoys  (W.  C.  MiCLKiS). 
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the  same  or  anj  siibeeqiient  year;  still  a  repetition  of  the  disease 
in  the  same  person  in  the  same  year  was  rare. 

Dia^osii. — The  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  iw  al- 
ready doaerihed,  are  so  unlike  those  of  any  other  disease  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Tho  eeeoud,  or  febrile  stage,  is  similar  to 
typhoid  fever,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  except  by  the 
prt-'vions  history  and  phenomena.  Cholera  Indica  diti'ore  from  the 
cholera  morfius  of  t-ydenham  in  the  lividity  of  the  extremities,  iu 
the  more  rapid  loss  of  the  pulse,  in  the  greater  amount  of  collapse, 
in  the  duration  of  the  fatal  cases,  half  of  ivhich  in  this  eounti-y 
have  terminated  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  appearance 
of  decisive  eymptome,  while  half  of  the  cases  of  common  cholera 
[morbas  of  Sydenham)  terminated  (>i  three  doys,  and  half  the  cases 
of  diurrhijia  or  cholerine  extended  over  six  days. 

Cholera  as  seen  in  India  differs  from  that  of  Europe,  according  to 
Drs.  Barry  and  Russell,  in  the  evacuations  of  the  former  being  more 
profuse  and  inigovernable,  and  tigiiin,  from  the  patient  becoming 
much  more  frequently  convalescent,  without  passing  through  the 
febrile  stage. 

Frognosii. — The  mortality  from  cholera  in  all  countries  is  very 
great.  Taking  the  whule  number  attacked,  it  is  said  that  tlie 
number  of  deatlis  in  Astrakan  were  as  one  to  three;  in  that  of 
Mishni  Novogorod  as  one  to  two ;  in  Moscow  and  Kasan  as  three 
to  five;  and  in  Penza,  in  the  country  of  tlie  Don  Cossacks,  as  two 
to  three.  In  the  summer  of  1831  the  mortality  at  Riga,  St.  Peters- 
bnrg,  Mittau,  Limhurg,  and  Brody,  according  to  the  BirUn  GazctU\ 
was  about  one-half,  while  at  Dantzig,  Elbiug,  and  Posen  it  was 
about  two-thirdfl  of  the  whole  number  attacked.  The  period  of 
the  epidemic,  however,  greatly  influenced  the  mortality;  for,  on 
the  first  onset,  nine-tenths  of  all  those  attacked  perished,  then 
seven-eighths;  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  forms  a  gradually  de- 
creasing series  of  five-sixths,  three-fourths,  one-half,  one-third,  till, 
towards  the  close,  a  large  proportion  of  those  attacked  recovered. 
The  uniformity  of  this  law  in  every  country  affected  with  cholera, 
whether  Europe,  America,  India,  or  China,  is  extremely  remark- 
ilbie. 

The  chances  of  recovery  are  mnch  diminished  in  young  children 
and  in  the  aged;  the  age  of  greatest  number  of  recoveries  being 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  feeble  in  constitution,  the  ana*nuc,  the 
sick,  and  the  convalescent,  were  in  all  eases  the  surest  victims  of 
cholera.  But,  whatever  the  age  of  the  patient,  Gendrin  states  he 
lost  every  case  which  became  pulseless. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  so  many 
different  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  have  been  employed  as 
in  cholera,  and  unfortunately  without  our  discovering  an  antidote 
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to  the  poison.  Iq  Moscow,  it  ie  eaid  that  the  mortaiity  was  not 
greater  amongst  those  destitute  of  medical  aid  than  among  those 
who  hud  every  care  and  attention  ehown  them.  It  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  therefore,  that  in  the  severer  forms  of  tlie  diaeaBC  the 
action  of  this  poison  is  so  potent  as  to  render  the  constitution 
instinsihlc  to  the  influence  of  our  most  powerful  remedial  agents. 
When,  however,  the  disease  is  mild,  or  on  the  decline,  much  may 
be  done,  by  obNiating  symptoms,  to  promote  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

The  heroic  remedies  that  have  been  employed  in  cholera  are 
bleeding,  and  calomel  and  opium,  either  separately  or  conjointly. 
With  respect  to  bleeding,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  every  counti-y 
the  patients  bore  bleeding  badly  in  any  stage,  and  that  the  practice 
in  Europe  was  at  length  limited  to  a  few  leeches  occasionally  to  the 
head.  As  to  calomel,  that  medicine  was  used  to  the  greater  part 
of  an  ounce  in  the  twenty-tbuv  hours,  but  with  so  little  success  that 
many  patients  have  been  seized  and  have  died  under  the  full  influ- 
ence of  mercury.  On  the  appearance  of  cholem  in  Europe,  ojnum 
was  administered  in  the  doses  recommended  by  the  Indian  practi- 
tioners, to  the  greater  part  even  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that,  in  the  cold  stage,  it  was  inefiiciont  in  control- 
ling the  vomiting  or  purging ;  that  it  did  not  allay  the  spasms,  and, 
moreover,  hardly  produced  any  narcotic  effect.  The  action  of  the 
accumulated  doses  of  opium,  however,  though  suspended  during 
the  cold  stage,  was  often  fully  developed  in  the  hot  stage,  and 
occasioned  so  much  affection  of  the  head  that  most  practitioners 
either  abandoned  its  use,  or  limited  it  to  a  mere  fractional  dose  of 
that  usually  given  in  India — namely,  from  three  to  tirehe  minims  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  or  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  solid  opium 
every  four  or  six  hours.* 

*  Concorniog  the  troAlmcnt  of  cholera,  Prof^enr  Mnekan  wrltM  me  b£  GiIIowb  : 
"Opium  in  cliulfm  elioiild  bo  givfn  only  in  the  premonitory  Jiiirrhoen.     At  this 
itage,  in  oomliitiiitioii  with  a  Htinmliiiit,  it  is  often  of  the  liighifst  vulue.    if  persevered 
in,  psrticularly  in  the  etrong  ilosei  juetly  reprobated  in  the  text,  it  ie  a  dungeroiia 
remedy,  Inducing  fatal  narcotiam,  or,  at  the  leBst,  interfering  with  Ihe  functions  of 
tlio  kidnoyH,  nnd  so  leading  directly  to  urwmic  poisoning. 
^^^K       "  Urgent  tliirst  is  onu  of  the  most  dietreasing  symptoms  in  cholera:  Ibere  i>  incea- 
^^^P  nnl  eraving  for  cold  natcr, — dnubtlcsg  in^inctive,  tu  correct  Uie  iii^pi^ated  condi- 
^  tion  of  the  blood,  duo  to  the  rapid  eecupe  of  the  liiju<,r  sntiffuinia.     It  wus  formerly 

H  the  practice  to  withhold  water — a  practice  as  cruel  as  it  is  miechieTous.     Water  in 

H  ■biindance,  pure  and  cold,  should  be  given  to  the  patient,  and  he  should  be  eneournged 

H  to  drink  it,  uveu  should  a  large  portion  of  it  be  rejected  by  the  stumach  ;  and  when 

B  the  purging  baa  ceased,  some  may,  with  mQch  advantage,  be  thrown  into  the  bowel 

H  from  time  to  time. 

H  "  In  the  stage  of  reaction  the  fever  may  be  moderated  by  cold  fponging,  or  by  Ibe 

I  wet  Elieet;  the  secretion  of  urine  may  bo  promoted  by  dry  cupping  over  the  loins,  by 

H  the  use  of  the  chlorate  of  p;taah,  and  the  like.     But  suppresfriun  of  this  secretion  is 

H  most  to  be  dreaded  where  opium  has  been  too  freely  lued  in  the  treatment.    In  men 
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Auotber  heroic  plan,  peculiar  perliaps  to  this  country,  and  wbich 
was  practised  when  the  inefficiency  of  medicines  was  generally 
admitted,  was  an  injection  of  a  eoltitiou  of  half  au  ounce  of  muriate 
of  Bodii,  and  of  four  scruples  of  sestjuicarhonate  of  aoda,  in  ten  piuta 
of  water,  of  a  temperature  varying  fi'om  105°  to  120°  Fahr.,  into 
the  vfina  of  the  sufl'ering  patient.  This  solution  was  injected  slowly, 
lialf  an  hour  being  spent  in  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  ten 
pints,  and  the  immediate  effects  of  this  treatment  were  very  strik- 
ing. Tlie  good  effects  were  rapid  in  projiortinn  to  the  heat  i>f  the 
solution,  but  a  higher  temperature  than  what  is  stated  could  not  be 
borne.  After  the  introduction  of  a  few  ounces,  the  pulse,  which 
had  ceased  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  became  perceptible,  and  the  heat 
of  the  body  returned.  By  the  time  three  or  four  pints  had  been 
injected,  the  pulse  was  good,  the  cramps  had  ceased,  the  body,  that 
could  not  be  heated,  had  become  warm,  and  instead  of  a  cold  exuda- 
tion on  the  surtace,  there  was  a  general  nioielure;  the  voice,  before 
hoarse  and  almost  extinct,  was  now  natural;  the  hollowuess  of  the 
eye,  the  shrunken  state  of  the  features,  the  leaden  hue  of  the  face 
and  body,  had  disappeared;  the  expression  had  become  animated, 
the  mind  cheerful,  tlie  reBtlcsBnese  and  uneasy  feelings  had  vanished; 
the  vertigo  and  noises  of  the  ear,  the  sense  of  oppression  at  tiie  jira- 
cordia,  had  given  way  to  comfortable  feelings;  the  thirst,  however 
urgent  before  the  operation,  was  assuaged,  and  the  seeretion  of 
urine  restored,  though  by  no  means  constantly  so.  But  these  prom- 
ising appearances  were  not  lasting;  the  vomiting  continued,  the 
evacuations  became  even  more  profuse,  and  the  patient  soon  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  state,  from  which  he  might  again  be  roused 
by  a  repetition  of  the  injection;  but  the  amendment  was  transient, 
and  the  fatal  period  not  long  deferred.  Of  ly6  patients  thus  treated 
at  Urunimond  (Street  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Macintosh,  only  twenty-five  recovered, — a  lamentably  small 
proportion,  and,  small  as  it  is,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  recoveries 
were  Jiuat  or  complete  (Macintosh,  Principles  of  Pathology y  p.  365). 

The  failure  of  such  powerful  means  at  length  caused  most  prac- 


©r  intemperate  habiU  wa  often  see,  during  the  etage  of  reai^lion,  obBtioale  vomiting 
of  thick,  tenaciuus,  grwn  pniiit-tuukitjg  luuttor,  prubiibl}'  bilL'- pigment,  ruili-d  iiii  liy 
some  Ht^id  in  the  etumuch  or  allmfotary  cunal.  It  is  a  syiuplom  of  evil  omen,  and 
often  gum  on  uDconlrnltpd  until  the  pstieut  dJM  exhuuslcd,  and  thia  altliwi^h  ull 
otharaym|ilomH  may  promise  a  favorublu  ia^ue.  I  llavo  known  it  latt  for  h  wet-k, 
rMiiting  all  rcmrdica,  and  proving  falitl  when  ibo  urinary  eecreti on  hiid  bi'cii  ru- 
iiored.  and  all  cerebral  symptoms  had  lubsidcd.  Alknlii^s  in  the  effervi-sciag  foro), 
free  stimulalion  of  the  iurface,  and  chloroform  in  small  doaes,  offer  Iho  beat  hop  „t 
relief.  The  palicnt  ibould  be  nourifihi-d  more  by  the  bowel  than  tbo  itiimach  when 
vomiting  is  [iresent. 

■<  lee  should  bo  given  ad  libiium,  where  it  can  bo  obtidncd,  not  only  to  di.'sotve  in 
.the  mouth,  but  lo  9 wallow  in  pieces  of  coDveuient  size." 
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titionerB  to  confine  themselveB  to  checking  the  diarrhcea  which  ao 
frequently  jireeedes  cholera,  and  sutscquently  to  obviating  Bjnip- 
toms  as  they  arose.  For  this  purpose  moderate  doses  of  opium  or 
moiidiine,  eithar  alone  or  combined  with  Btimnlaiita,  as  the  pulvta 
crettF  aronnilieus  mm  oph,  were  often  sufficient.  The  following 
(choUramixlvre.aftit  was  called)  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  waa  no  doubt  useful  in  many 
cases  of  diarrhcea : 

B.  Pulverie  Aroraat.,  Jiii ;  Tinct.  Catechu,  f  Jx ;  Tinet.  Cardam, 
Comp.  f5vi;  Tinct.  Opii,  51;  Miat.  Cret»,  preparat.  ad  fjxx.  Of  this 
mixture  the  dose  is  one  ounce. 

In  more  obstinate  cases  sorae  vegetable  astringent  was  added,  as 
the  tincture  of  kino,  or  the  decoctum  hceniatorifU,  and  these  remedies 
frequently  arrested  the  attack  altogether.  If,  however,  the  disease 
proceedeii,  and  the  cold  stage  of  cholera  formed,  the  same  reme- 
dies were  prescribed  in  an  etierveecing  draught. 

To  promote  reaction  in  cholera  and  diarrhcea,  the  following  for- 
mula has  met  with  universal  approval  in  this  country  and  in  India. 
So  highly  is  it  valued,  indeed,  that  it  is  ordered  to  be  always  in 
store,  and  in  readiness  in  the  '•'■Medical  Field  Gjmpa7iion"  of  the 
army  when  on  the  march ; 

E.  01.  Aniei,  01.  Cajepat,  01.  Juniper,  aajas;  .^ther.,  Jms;  Liquor 
Acid.  Uallcri,  5*18  ;*  Tinct.  Cinnnni.,  3'';  "»sce.  The  dose  0/ this  mix- 
ture is  ten  drops  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  tahlespoonful  of  wafer.  An 
opiate  may  be  given  with  the  first  and  second  dose,  but  should  not  be  continued, 
for  reasons  already  given. 

Heat  may  now  be  applied,  and  the  patient  wrapped  up  in  warm 

blankets  and  hot  bottli^s,  or  bags  of  heated  sand  placed  around  his 
cold  and  benumbed  body.  The  warm  bath  was  at  first  tried,  but 
discoLtiiiucd  from  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  the  oppressive  sensation  of  heat  it  produced  on  the 
patient's  feelings.  Mr.  Dalton's  vapor  bath  and  Turkish  baths  in 
the  hospitals  at  Scutari  have  been  used,  but  without  benefit,  and  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of 
them.  Other  methods  of  restoring  warmth  were  had  recourse  to, 
such  as  frictions  with  the  hand,  or  by  the  flesh-bnish,  or  rubbing 
the  body  with  some  stimulant  embrocation,  compounded  of  garlic, 

•  The  Liquor  or  Elixir  Balleri  conaialB  of  one  part  of  concentrated  Sulphuric  Add 
to  three  parls  of  RrUified  Spirit.  It  ifi  commonly  employed  in  Germany  in  the  Ireat- 
mc^nt  of  lyphua  ami  allied  diseBiea,  ID  iotei  of  five  to  twenty  dropn  insolation  (Hur- 
CBIBOH,  1.  c,  p.  266). 
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capsicum,  camplior,  canlliarides,  or  other  powerful  irritants.  Mus- 
tard poulticeg  also  were  often  applied  to  the  feet  and  abdomen, 
blJBters  with  or  ivithont  an  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  part 
having  been  previously  rnbbed  with  hot  sand;  and  in  cases  eu[>- 
posed  to  be  more  urgent,  the  mineral  acids,  and  even  boiling  water, 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  instant  vesication. 
And  again,  we  read  of  those  who  have  tried  to  stimulate  the  wan- 
ing powers  of  life  by  galvanism,  acupuncture  of  the  heart,  issues, 
setons,  mosas,  actual  cautery  along  the  spine,  and  lastly,  by  small 
pieces  of  liuen  dipped  in  alcohol,  distributed  over  the  body,  aud 
then  set  fire  to ! ! ! ! 

Some  physicians  think  calomel  should  be  given  in  moderate 
doses,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  intes- 
tines, as  well  as  of  restoring  the  other  suppressed  eecretiona.  The 
indications,  however,  more  generally  followed  arc  to  treat  the  case 
as  we  should  a  similar  state  in  typhoid  fever  ;  and  calomel  in  small 
doses  has  been  shown  to  be  of  service  in  connection  with  the  affec- 
tion of  Peyer's  glands  in  that  disease  ;  and  to  moderate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels  by  mild  opiates,  by  enemata,  and  by  sinapisms 
to  the  abdomen  ;  also,  to  relieve  the  head  by  leeches  and  cold  lo- 
tions, and  eubaeqOently,  as  the  tongiie  becomes  brown,  to  support 
the  patient  with  wine,  sago,  strong  broths,  and  a  generally  cordial 
treatment. 

When  medical  men  have  charge  of  large  unmbers  of  people,  as 
in  the  army,  navy,  prisons,  workhouses,  asylums,  ho.'ipitals,  aud  the 
like,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  make  frequent  inspections  of  those 
under  their  care,  and  to  seek  out  any  cases  of  incipient  diarrhcea. 
Responsible  officei-s  should  be  made  to  take  notice  of  those  who 
go  more  than  once  a  day  to  the  wuter-closets  at  times  when  a 
cholera  epidemic  influence  prevails.  "  In  military  practice,"  sis  I)r. 
Maclean  justly  observes  (MS.  notes  to  the  author),  "frequent  iu- 
apection  of  the  men  is  of  cardinal  importance.  Kvery  man  in  a 
regiment  should  be  seen  at  least  three  times  a  day  by  some  medi- 
cal otBcer,  who  should  also  visit  the  various  guards.  By  walking 
dowu  the  ranks  at  roll-call,  and  picking  oiit  tfie  men  who  show  the 
earliest  symptoms,  cases  are  thus  caught  in  the  stage  of  premoui- 
toiy  diarrhcea  and  saved," 


[CHOLERA  MORBCS— ^rorfie  CAofaro,  CToi<™Bi"KoM. 


Definition — A  diaordo'  of  hot  dimaka  and  hot  smsons,  characterizrd 
by  siuUUn,  incessant,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  of  acrid  matters,  some- 
times  bilious;  attended  with  sjntsms  of  the  Muactes  of  the  abdomen  find  ex- 

Inmities,  cool  surface,  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  and  prostration  whkh  ma^ 
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pass  inio  collapse;  the  direct  exciting  cause  being  generally  some  undi- 
gest<:d  article  of  diet. 

History. — Tiio  term  cliolera  lias  been  in  use  since  Hippoeratea 
(Epideiri.  lib.  v.).  CeUiis  ilerives  it  from  X'-^,  l/ile,  and  fiii",  I  flow, — a 
bile-jliix  :  otiiers  hnta  x»la^,  intestine,  &\ii\  ^{<a — inlestinalflitx ;  wliilst 
Tralliiiii  and  Rnysch  give  as  it-^  derivation  X"Mp''-  H"^  rmw  gutter 
of  a  house.  Gralt;n  gives  its  true  pathogeny.  CeiBUs  accurately 
dettcriliea  it  (lib.  iv,  cnp.  2),  and  mentions,  as  an  occasional  symp- 
tom, watery  and  white  discharges ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  dangerous 
disorder,  and  one  that  may  quickly  cause  death.  Aretseus  (lib.  ii, 
cap.  5)  is  minute  in  his  account  of  the  gastro-intestinal  evacuations. 
Of  modem  writers  Sydenham  haa  given  a  most  graphic  delineatinn 
in  his  narration  of  the  disorder  aa  it  prevailed  in  England  in  1669. 

Nature  and  Pathogeny. — Cholera  morbus  ia  a  disorder  of  hot 
cliTuates  and  the  hot  seasons  of  temperate  elimatce.  Sydenham 
says,  "  It  seems  partial  to  a  particular  part  of  the  year.  It  sets  in 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  as  truly  as 
the  swallow  comes  in  spnng,  or  the  cuckoo  sings  in  summer."' 
It  is  moat  common  in  that  part  of  the  hot  season  in  temperate 
countries  when  the  temperature  during  the  day  is  high  and  falls  at 
night-time;  or  after  those  sudden  weather  changes  bo  frequent  in 
our  summers.  Whatever  part  climate  and  temperature  may  have 
ia  its  causation,  it  ia  only  collateral  and  predisposing,  the  immediate 
cause  in  most  cases  met  with  iu  practice  being  the  presence  in  the 
stomach  and  upper  bowel  of  some  article  of  diet,  imperfcL-tly 
digested,  which  sets  up  a  fermentative  and  putrefactive  process, 
making  the  matters  acid  and  acrid,  and  causing  great  irritation  of 
tiie  gastro-duodenal  lining  membrane,  which  brings  on  vomiting 
and  purging.f  The  irritation  extends  to  the  liver,  inciting,  in 
some  cases,  the  biliary  secretion,  for  a  while, — to  the  spinal  cord, 
causing  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  legs, — to  the 
sympathetic,  producing,  through  the  periphero- vasal  system,  cold- 
ness of  the  skin  and  capillary  torpor.  The  most  common  oflending 
articles  of  diet  are  shell-fish,  salted  or  tainted  meat,  and  decaying 
vegetables.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  sound 
food  may  not  be  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juices,  and  undergo  the 
putrefactive  process  in  the  stomach,  and  become  an  exciting  cause. 
Drinking  largely  of  iced-water,  when  the  body  is  overheated,  is  an 
occasional  cause.  Emanationa  from  cess-pools  and  sewers  and  pu- 
triiage  have  produced  a  traiu  of  symptoms  identical  with  those  of 
cholera  morbus. 

Cholera  morbus  ia  a  disorder  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature  and 


•  Me^.  Obser.,  ch.  ii.     Works  of  T.  Sydenham,     8yd.  Soc.  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  1(53. 
t  Giilen  ntlribulea  cholBrs  morbus  to  tbo  prpsence  of  acrid  humors  generultd  bj 
the  corruption  of  the  food. 
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eetic  genesis  from  Asiatic  cholera.  The  one  is  caused  by  a  material 
toxic  agent  directly  in  contact  with  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane, 
rendered  speciuily  suaceptiblo  to  ita  action  from  the  influence  of 
season  and  temperature;  the  other  owns  for  its  cause  a  specific 
poison,  infecting  tlirough  the  atmosphere  and  the  evaeoationa  of 
those  snfl'ering  froqi  it.  The  disciiarges  of  cholera  morbus  are 
ftcrid,  dark-colored,  and,  often,  during  some  time  in  an  attack, 
bilious;  while  iti  Asiatic  cholera,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  bile  in  the  evacuutione,  and  they  are  light-colored,  and 
turbid  from  whitish  particles — the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  aud  bowels. 

Symptomi. — An  attack  of  cholera  morbus  is  most  often  sudden, — 
though  it  may  be  preceded  by  nausea,  colicky  pains,  and  rumbling 
in  the  belly — begiiniing  with  incessant,  uncontrollable  simultaneous 
vomiting  and  purging,  first  of  the  usual  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  then  of  highly  acrid,  acid,  and  often  bitter  matters, 
varying  in  color  from  a  light  brown  to  a  dark  green.  The  dis- 
charges both  from  the  mouth  and  anns  are  suddenly  and  violently 
projected,  rocket-like,  or  squirted  out  without  efiort.  The  stools 
are  very  fetid.  At  the  outset  there  may  be  tympany,  which  soon 
disappear,  the  belly  bcconiing  contracted.  Painful  and  quick 
recurrent  cramps  in  the  abdomen,  legs,  and,  sometimes,  upper 
extremities  come  on,  the  muscles  contracting  into  bard  knots. 
The  thirst  is  excessive,  and  there  is  a  keen  craving  for  drink;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  whitish  oryello^-ish  fur.  The  pulse,  de- 
pressed at  first,  becomes  cpiick,  compressible,  and  gradually  feebler; 
the  skin  very  soon  gets  cold,  and  is  bathed  with  moisture ;  the  voice 
is  weak,  and  its  tone  peculiar;  the  breathing  is  oppressed  aud  sigh- 
ing; the  urine  is  higli-culored  and  scanty;  and  debility  is  com- 
plained of.  If  the  disorder  is  not  checked  these  symptoms  worsen, 
tlie  features  become  shrunken,  tlie  eyes  have  a  hollow  look  and  are 
surrounded  by  bluish  circles ;  the  skin  is  sbriveiled,  algid,  bine,  and 
covered  with  a  dummy  sweat;  the  pulse  is  fluttering,  and  finally 
imperceptible;  the  respiration  labored;  the  secretion  of  urine  stops; 
the  discharges  and  spasms  cease,  though  there  may  be  retching  aud 
a  desire  to  go  to  stool;  hiccough  is  troublesome;  the  prostration 
is  great  and  growing;  collapse  is  perfect;  and  finally  death  from 

I  asthenia.     The  mind  is  usually  throughout  unaffected  both  in  mild 
and  severe  attacks.     A  favorable  issue,  the  ordinary  one  in  this 
eoantry,  is  shown  by  diminished  violence  of,  and  longer  intervals 
Vtween  the  spells  of  vomiting  and  purging,  a  more  natural  look, 
taA  gwdual  reaction. 
The  duration  of  an  attack  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  t^ventj^-fonr. 
k  met?  lasts  several   days.     Recovery  is  usually  rapid,  though 
KMniDi  of  gastro-intestiual  irritation  may  last  for  some  days. 
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and  there  is  not  unfrequently  much  emaciation  and  haggard n ess 
even  after  a  ahoit  sharp  attack. 

DUgnosia. — The  diacritic  features  of  cholera  morbus  and  epidemic 
cholera  hiive  already  been  dwelt  upon.  There  is  much  more  like- 
ness between  the  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  aud  those  produced 
by  irritant  poiaouB,  but  a  ditferential  diagnonis  is  generally  easy; 
the  history  of  the  case,  when  it  can  be  got,  an  examination  of  the 
vomit,  and  the  state  of  the  raontfi  aud  fuuces,  where  the  poison  is 
a  caustic,  should  prevent  a  mistake. 


CRnLHi  HouEt, 
After  vomiting  and  purging,  •ometiinea, 

■cull]  of  the  moutli  and  faucis  oom- 

plulnrd  or 
Yomiting   and  purging  often  aimulta- 

neoun. 

None,  or  slight  pniti  in  epigaitrium. 
Cramps  in  abdumen  and  legs. 
Vever, 


Burnini;    boat  in  nioutli,  phurynx,  and 

a'fophagus   usually   precedes   vomiting, 

and  is  more  intense. 
VoQiiling  generally  precedes  purging,  and 

is  not  simultaneous  with  it;  and  malten 

are  ejected  with  leas  force. 
Constant  severe  pain  in  epigMtrium, 
None, 
Alvine  EvacuBtioos  olYeo  bloody. 


Treatment — Opium  and  its  preparations  must  be  our  chief  trust 
in  the  treatment.  They  are  to  be  given  both  by  the  mouth  and 
reetnm,  in  liquid  form,  and  in  full  doses,  to  be  repeated  at  once  if 
thrown  off,  and  if  kept,  at  such  inter\'als  as  to  liinder  narcotism. 
There  is  great  tolerance  of  opium  in  this  disorder.  Moqiliia  may 
be  used  hypodermically.*  A  chief  point  is  to  withhold  all  drink, 
but  small  ]iieces  of  ice  may  be  held  in  the  mouth,  the  water  being 
spit  out.  Dry  rubbing  with  the  hand,  or  with  woollen  cloths,  should 
be  made  over  the  body,  and  particularly  over  the  abdomen  and 
lower  extremities,  to  relieve  the  cramps,  and  revive  the  capillaiy 
circulation.  Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  along  the  spine,  in  severer  cases,  or  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  belly,  chest,  and  spine  covered  with 
woollen  cloths  well  wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  which  mustard  flour 
has  been  added,  and  the  patient  then  wrapped  in  a  dry  warm 
blanket.  If  prostration  ia  very  great  with  a  tendency  to  collapse, 
a  mixture  of  chloroform,  camplior,  ether,  and  capsicum,  will  prove 
an  excellent  stimulant,  and  has  sometimes  quickly  checked  ail  the 
symptoms.  Iced  brandy  and  iced  champagne  are  favorite  stimulants 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder.  On  the  abatement  of  the  acute 
symptoms,  the  tongue  remaining  furred,  a  mild  mercurial  followed 
by  a  small  do.'se  of  castor  oil  may  be  administered  without  risk  of 
bringing  on  a  relapse,] 

•  Prom  a  very  limited  eiperienco  with  them  in  cholera  morbus,  the  writer  U 
disposed  to  lliink  that  the  biautphiteii,  in  imell  doses,  at  the  outlet  of  an  attack,  may 
be  beneficial. 
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[CnOLEBA  INFANTUM— Summer  Omplaint,  h/nnliU  ChoUnt. 

Definition — A  perilous  disorder  of  early  infana/,  viosl  common  in 

Jirsf  year  of  life,,  (lie  chief  sympfoma  being  slubhorn  p'/ryinf/  of  rariou-tly 

cohrcd  sei-oiis  fluid,  and  vomilhiy ;  occmTiiiy  under  the  combined  injiit- 

ence  of  high  atmospheric  temperature,  great  humidity,  and  malnulrilion. 

The  soUlory  follicles  of  the  intrntinc.s  are  more  or  less  diseased. 

History — Cholera  infantum  has  been  thought  by  many  writers  to 
be  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  but,  as  Dr.  Trousseau 
remarks,  it  has  always  been  observed,  and  shows  itself  in  all  court- 
tries  under  the  sarae  circumstances  of  season,  age,  and  bodily  state, 
and  he  describes  it  as  cholera  ivfantih  or  mat  d'ete.*  Sydenliam 
says,  "there  is  a  sort  of  cholera  morbus  exceedingly  fatal  to  in- 
fantH."t  It  is  probably  more  gjencrally  prevalent  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  than  in  Europe,  recurring  with  uniform  sea- 
sonal regularity,  and  being  tlie  c-hief  cause  of  the  great  loss  of  life 
amongst  infant"*  in  the  large  towns  of  those  States  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  death-records  distinct 
pathogenetic  aftections  are  ignorantly  reported  under  the  same 
general  head  of  cholera  infantum, — as  the  diarrhea  of  dentition, 
cholera  morbus,  enterorrhrea,  enteritis,  and  typhoid  fever, — yet  we 
must  admit  tlie  existence  of  a  disorder  of  early  infancy,  of  a  special 
nature,  cliaractenzed  l>y  typical  symptoms,  bred  by  the  npenitinu 
of  the  same  causal  factors,  and  whose  true  pathogeny  and  precise 
phenomena  Lave  yet  to  be  accurately  studied  and  described. 

Symptoms — One  form  of  cholera  infantum  resembles  very  much 
the  cholera  morbus  of  adults;  is  sudden  in  its  invasion  ;  and  has 
for  its  chief  symptoms  incessant  and  violent  purging  and  vomiting 
of  serous  fluid,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue — great  thirst — sharp 
find  incessant  cries,  betokening  pain — cold  surface — quick  pulse — 
and  early  collapse.  Such  cases  may  end  fatally  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  more  chronic  and  common  form  of  the  disorder  begins 
with  looseuoss  of  the  bowels,  soon  followed  by  steady  vomiting. 
The  intestinal  evacuations  are  at  tirst  fiecal,  very  liquid,  sour,  and 
offensive,  but  soon  become  serous,  of  a  light-yellow  color — like 
water  to  which  a  little  yolk  of  egg  has  been  added,  or  the  iiriiu' — 
which  changes  often  to  a  greenish  hue,  from  the  presence  of  slireds 
or  flocculi,  like  finely-chopped  spinach  or  sorrel.  Occasionally  the 
stools  may  be  for  a  while  pasty  and  frothy,  with  u  more  or  less 
yellow  or  green  tinge.  Vomiting  is  rarely  an  initial  symptom,  but 
floou  sets  in,  and  is  incessant;  everything  swallowed  is  thrown  up 

•  Cliniiiue  MWicftlo,  '2d  pd..  I,  8,  p.  12B.    PnrU,  1805. 

t  'Wotlu  of  ThnmaB  Sydenhnni,  M.D. :   Procossui  Integri,  ch.  sxiv,   vol.  ii,  p 
atl;  8yd.  Soc.,  h1.  Londu"!  18&0. 
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at  once;  if  milk  has  been  taken  it  is  rejected  in  qliecsv  lumps;  tlie 
odor  of  the  ejected  matter  is  aoiir,  and  it  ia  often  quite  acrid.  In 
the  early  sta^o  the  temperature  of  the  hody  is  natural,  or  very 
elightly  raised  at  timoa  during  the  day;  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is 
quickened;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  its  base  is  coated  with  a  light 
brown  fur;  the  belly  is  slightly  tympanitic;  tlie  ehild  is  restless, 
irritable,  and  eryfnl.  As  the  phases  of  the  disorder  deepen,  there 
is  rapid  and,  frequently,  excessive  emaciation ;  the  Biirfeee  is  dry  and 
of  a  dusky  hue,  with  heut-exacerhations;  the  skin  of  tlie  body  and 
extremities  Is  flabby  aud  inelastic,  a  ibid  of  it  pinched  up  between 
the  fingers  remaining  for  some  time;  the  pulse  is  wiry,  sharp, 
small,  and  frequent;  purging  and  vomiting  continue.  There  is 
little  change  in  the  character  of  the  stools,  except  the  predominance 
of  the  greenish  hue,  owing  to  the  presence  of  broken  up  blood- 
discs,  and  dark  granuhir  coloring  matter;  eomctimcs  they  are 
pinkish,  like  water  in  which  fresh  meat  has  been  washed  ;  there  is 
rarely  any  trace  of  bile  in  them  at^er  the  first  day  or  two ;  they  are 
acid,  and  have  a  cadaveric  smell.  Vomiting,  or  the  effort  to  vomit, 
is  obstinate  and  distressing,  and  on  placing  the  hand  over  the  ab- 
domen a  spasmodic  or  rolling  motion  of  the  muscles  will  be  felt, 
simultaneously  with  the  action  of  the  stomach,  though  sometimes 
preceding  it.  There  is  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  retracted  and 
hot,  shown  by  a  pinched  and  distressed  expression  of  the  face,  by  a 
fold  in  the  commissure  of  the  lips  outside  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
and  by  a  line  extending  from  the  labia!  angle  to  the  inside  of  the  ala 
nasi,  and  sometimoa  surrounding  the  orbicularis  (Stewart),  Thirst 
ia  ardent,  and  when  any  liquid  is  offered  it  is  swallowed  with 
avidity,  the  vessel  being  seized,  or  if  the  ehild  is  lying  down.it  will 
quickly  raise  its  head,  no  matter  how  weak  or  indifferent  it  may 
be.  The  eyes  are  hollow,  with  a  blue  circle;  the  face  is  wan;  on 
awaking,  there  is  knitting  of  the  eyebrows  followed  by  a  loud  and 
frequent  cry ;  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  changed.  There  is  much 
debility  from  the  outset,  and  it  gradually  increases  and  becomes 
excessive.  At  this  stage  of  the  disorder  tliere  may  be  collapse  and 
speedy  death,  or  cerebral  efiijihenomcna  may  happen,  as  eonvnl- 
sions  or  coma.  Not  infrequently  there  is  more  or  less  stupor,  the 
eyes  drawn  up  beneath  the  upper  lid,  with  injected  conjunctiva, 
rolling  of  the  head,  hydrenceplialic  shriek,  faf^ke  citribrale,  which 
end  in  deep  coma,  or  couvulsions,  particularly  if  there  is  dental 
irritation.  Or,  sooner  or  later,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  com- 
mon termination,  typhus  symptoms,  the  necessary  result  of  pro- 
longed innutrition,  set  iu,  which  soon  carry  off  the  Httlc  patient. 

Cantes  and  Nature. — It  would  seem  necessary  that  certain  con- 
ditions should  come  together  for  the  pi-oduction  of  cholei'a  infan- 
tum; it  is  the  sure  sequence  of  giveu  antecedents.     The  etfecliva 
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caases  may  he  no^  to  be  a^e,  high  temperature,  hum&liig,  and  mahadri- 
tion.  The  inflneoce  of  age  is  positive,  it  being  a  disorder  limited  to 
the  iirst  eighteen  months  of  life.  Stewart  asserted  tbat  the  tnie  dis- 
ease never  appeared  but  daring  the  period  of  teething,*  Of  278  re- 
ported deaths  from  cholera  infantum  daring  the  week  ending  July 
21 ,  1866, 199  were  under  one  year.  It  is  a  disorder  of  the  hot  months. 
In  thccityof  NewYork,  dnring  a  period  of  eleven  years,  ont  of  1245 
deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  1061  were  in  the  months  of  Jaly,  An- 
gnst,  and  September.  During  the  first  twenty-eight  days  of  July, 
1866 — ^  month  of  onusually  great  beat — there  were  reported  687 
deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  in  a  total  mortality  from  all  dis- 
eases of  3452.  In  the  preceding  trimester,  in  a  total  mortality  of 
6597,  the  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  were  76.  The  infloence  of 
high  temperature  is  more  striking,  if  the  weekly  mortaliQ'  of  the 
month  of  July,  1666,  from  cholera  infantum,  is  examined.  For 
the  week  ending  July  7,  mean  temperature  8U°  Fahr.:  total  deaths, 
498;  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  61.  For  the  week  ending  July 
14,  mean  temperature  824°  Fahr.:  total  deaths,  827;  deaths  from 
cholera  infantum,  172.  For  the  week  ending  July  21,  mean  tem- 
perature, 82(°  Fahr.:  total  deaths,  1S62;  deaths  from  cholera  in- 
iantum,  278.  For  the  week  ending  July  28,  mean  temperature, 
78f°  Fahr.:  total  deaths,  770;  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  176. 
The  late  Dr.  James  Stewart  instituted  a  series  of  observations  to 
ascertain  the  relation  of  atmospheric  humidity  to  cholera  infantum, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  climatic  humidity  had 
but  little  influence  in  its  development;  but,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  occasional  state  of  the  dew-point,  as  it  occurred  in  localities 
where  the  disorder  was  moat  rife — the  population  living  in  over- 
crowded underground  cellars  and  tenement-houses — he  "discov- 
ered a  great  difference  within  doors  between  it  and  the  general 
dew-point  of  the  external  air,  continuing  often  for  a  long  time." 
His  observations  showed — (1.)  That  the  moisture  was  always 
greater  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  difference  at  times 
being  4°;  (2.)  That  in  very  hot  weather,  in  crowded  rooms  at 
night,  "when  all  were  within,  the  dew-point  is  very  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  thus  saturating  it  with  moisture."  With  a 
temperature  of  90°  to  95",  and  a  dew-point  in  a  crowded  room 
ainiont  equal  to  the  temperature,  a  feeling  of  suffocation  is  experi- 
enced, which  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  known  that  the 
dew-point  of  the  breath,  as  it  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  is  94°, 
and  that  the  mean  dew-point  of  the  atmosphere  is  88° ;  and  also, 
that  in  the  hottest  weather  it  rarely  exceeds  70°.t 

*  Priie  Em«7  on  Cholera  Infantum.     B7  J«mei  Stewart,  M.D.    Tbe  Tranuo- 
'  i»  of  the  New  York  Academf  of  Medicine.     Vol.  i,  part  vi,  1856. 
Ldc.  dt.,  p.  290. 
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MalntttritioH  is  due  to  several  eources.  The  depreasiug  iuul  ex- 
haustiug  effects  of  great  heat  aud  moisture  are  exerted  on  a  body 
imperfectly  nourielied.  Tlie  mother,  suffering  from  the  devitalizing 
uud  septic  influeDoes  which  surround  her,  secretes  a  mi!k  imper- 
fccUy  elahurated  and  unfitted  I'or  food,  or,  when  in  itself  whole- 
some, the  digestive  organs  of  the  infant  are  so  disordered  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  changes  it  should  undergo;  a  chemical  act  of 
decomposition  happens,  directly  the  opposite  of  the  vital  act  of 
digestion,  and  cheesy  ciota  of  the  coagulated  casein  are  rejected  in 
the  vomit,  or  pass  unaltered  or  corrupt  through  the  bowels.  In- 
fants brought  up  by  hand,  as  well  as  those  jiist  weaned,  are  very 
liable  to  cholera  infantum.  Here  a  deleterious  and  inadecjuate 
diet — often  exclusively  furiuafeous  or  gelatiuous,  or  of  milk 
fi-om  diseased  animals,  or  so  dilute  as  to  be  unfit  for  food — 
plays  a  chief  part.  The  direct  influence  of  (lubnal  poison  must  not 
be  passed  over.  The  chief  haunts  of  cholera  infantum  are  the 
fever-nests  and  cholera-fields  of  large  towns.  Diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  putrid  sore-throat,  typhus,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  herd  together, 
and  fester  in  the  slums,  where  tiie  wretched  and  sf^ualid  dwellers 
are  stowed  away  in  ill-ventilated,  ill-drained  underground  cellars 
aud  tenement-houses,  in  the  midst  of  every  possible  insanitary 
condition — breathing  a  septic  atmosphere,  poisoned  without  by 
tlie  puti-ilage  of  slaughter-houses,  soap  and  glue  factories,  cess- 
pools aud  sewers,  and  within  by  emanations  from  the  human 
body,  filthy  clothing  and  beddiug,  and  often  the  excrements  of 
man  and  beast 

The  necroscopic  chorackrs  are — congestive  patches  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlie  email  intestines,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
large,  which  is  covered  witli  mucous  or  memhrauous  exudations; 
the  solitary  follicles  are  invariably  enlarged,  often  resembling  the 
sprinkling  of  white  sand  over  its  surface,  and  frequently  ulcerated 
(J.  Jackson,  IIurnkb,  Baxter,  Lisdslev,  Uallowell,  Stewart). 
Many  observers  state  the  liver  to  be  congested,  enlarged,  or  altered 
in  color  or  texture,  it  being  lighter  than  when  healthy,  or  varie- 
gated and  firmer.  In  37  cases,  carefully  examined  after  death 
by  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Hver  was 
affected,  either  as  to  size,  or  in  any  way  involving  any  modifica- 
tion of  function.  Microscopic  examinatiou  showed  a  variable 
amount  of  fat — sometimes  in  excess,  sometimes  deficient,  aud 
sometimes  greater  in  one  part  of  the  organ  than  another.  The 
green  stools,  so  long  referred  to  the  liver,  are  due  to  causes  oper- 
ating within  the  intestines,  the  green  color  not  appearing  until  the 
lower  part  of  the  jejnuum,  or  upper  part  of  the  ileum  is  reached. 
The  green  matter  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  in  small 
shreds  or  masses  [American.  Medical  Times,  vol.  v,  1862).     "Where 
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Gonia  and  convulsions  have   happened,  there  are  eoftening 
hyperieniia  of  the  cerebral  substance  (Hallowell). 

The  couditiona  under  which  cholera  infantum  is  produced,  the 
constant  inteatinal  lesion,  antl  the  symptoms  of  the  more  chronic 
and  cocmnoD  form  of  the  disorder,  bring  it  in  close  relation  to 
chronic  camp  diarriioja,  and  would  place  it,  in  its  developed  BTnge 
at  least,  amongst  autophagic  diseases.  All  the  deleterious  causes 
which  act  as  factors  in  the  one  case  are  equally  potent  in  tbe  other. 
The  greater  the  innanltfiry  conditions  of  any  given  locality  the 
higher  the  dealh-ntto  from  cholera  infantum.  The  digestive  or- 
gans, disordered  by  the  circurufusa,  are  unable  to  perform  their 
office;  for  days  and  weeks,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  tissue-rhangea 
are  active,  the  constant  waste  of  tlie  body  is  unrenewed  ;  there  ia, 
besides,  another  and  great  destructive  force  at  work  in  the  large 
and  frequent  drain  by  the  intestinal  discharges;  there  are  extra- 
ordinary demands  and  no  supply.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  jihe- 
nonieua  of  innutrition  occur — rapid  and  excessive  emaciation,  wan 
and  shrunken  face,  harsh,  dry,  and  dusky  skin,  and  general  typhous 
symptoms,  including  the  cerebral  epiphenomena,  when  not  directly 
due  to  tlie  irritation  of  dentition. 

Treatmeat. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  infan- 
tum are  clear  and  positive.  The  conditions  which  seem  to  be  the 
likely  cause  of  the  disorder  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  instant 
threatening  symptoms  are  the  purging  uud  vomiting,  showing  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  must  be  stopped.  That 
there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  atonincli  nnd  bowels,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disorder,  cannot  be  doubted.  Fermentation  and 
not  chyraification  is  going  on  in  the  stomach  and  dnodennm,  and  ie, 
without  question,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  vomiting  and  purging. 
Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  and  used  to  check  these 
symptoms,  as  calomel  in  fractional  doses,  mercury  with  chalk, 
creasote,  the  idkidics,  &c.  Small  doses  of  the  bisuliihitea  of  soda 
or  potassa,  with  limed  whey,  will  often  act  very  happily,  whilst  the 
effect  of  poisonous  drugs  is  always  doubtful,  and  generally  posi- 
tively harmful.  Mercury  cannot  have  any  curative  power;  it  is  at 
best  negative.  If  not  conlraindicated  by  cerebral  epiphenomena, 
and  its  effects  carefully  watched,  opium  and  its  preimrations  will 
be  found  a  vuluable  remedy.  Sydenham  speaks  strongly  in  its 
favor,  and  the  prejudice  against  its  use  under  certain  restrictions, 
ia  not  warranted.  Flannel,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  on  which 
laudanum  is  poured,  applied  to  the  spine,  will  he  found  useful  in 
checking  vomiting.  The  skin,  in  common  with  all  the  excreting 
olf;ao8,  ia  inactive ;  the  effect  of  great  and  prolonged  heat  is  always 
to  increase  its  action  ;  there  is  for  awhile  local  hypeiiemia.  with 
•welling  of  the  papilla;,  giving  rise  to  the  eruption  faniiliarly  known 
a«  prickly-hoat ;  in  time  it  becomes  sluggish,  or  inactive,  especially  if 
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exposed  to  currents  of  air ;  and  its  function  ninst  be  excited.  This 
may  be  done  by  gentle  frietiou  by  woollen  cloths,  or  a  warm  alka- 
line bath,  in  wliicL  the  little  patient  should  not  remain  longer  than 
three  minutes,  and  then  be  quickly  dried,  and  wrap[ied  in  Hannel. 
So  soon  as  the  stomach  and  bowela  will  tolerate  food,  it  should  be 
given  of  fitting  quality,  and  in  proper  quaulity.  Fariiiaceoua  food, 
the  earho-hyd rates, — the  usual  diet  in  all  diarrhfBal  disorders, — is 
entirely  inappropriate.  The  starches  are  unaltered  by  the  peptic 
solvent,  and  turn  acid  in  a  mass;  very  often  in  the  mouth,  from 
the  ai'tion  of  the  saliva,  so  iibuudant  in  infants,  before  they  reach 
the  stomach.  In  infanta  so  fed  they  will  be  found  in  the  bowels 
almost  unchanged  (N.  Guillot).  The  natural  food  of  the  infant  is 
entirely  dissimilar  from  these  amylaceous  articles,  which  not  being 
digested  and  assimilated,  are  consequently  not  only  innutntive,  but 
act  as  direct  irritants  to  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Limed 
milk,  towhich  a  little  gelatine  h:is  been  added,  or  rennet  whey,  may 
be  given  ;  but  in  proti^acted  cases,  where  the  prostration  is  great, 
and  emaciation  rapid,  beef  essence,  freshly  prepared  and  well 
salted,  will  often  bo  well  borne  and  quickly  appropriated.  The 
avidity  with  which  the  little  patient  takes  animal  food* — seizing  on 
meat,  salt  liab,  &e.,  when  it  can — shows  an  instinctive  craving  for 
proper  nourishment,  too  constantly  withheld  from  false  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  disoi-der.  t^ome  twenty-five  years  siuce,  Dr. 
Weisse,  a  Russian  physician,  used  raw  meat  in  a  case  of  infantile 
chronic  diarrhcea,  and  with  success.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  ia 
some  parts  of  Europe  in  chronic  and  wasting  affections.  Ilia  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  others,  especially  by  Dr.  Trousseau,  of 
Paris. f  Lean  beef  or  mutton  is  tirst  finely  hashed,  pounded  in  a 
mortar  to  a  pulp,  and  then  passed  through  a  fine  sieve;  a  thick 
concentrated  juice — jmrcede  ciaiide — ia  thus  obtained,  nutritious  and 
digestible,  and  of^en,  when  salted  or  otherwise  flavored,  quite  ac- 
ceptable. Give  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  in  fractional 
doses,  the  first  day,  and  if  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  iucrease  the 
quantity  day  by  day,  until  a  quarter  or  half  a  pound  is  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Trousseau  mentions  a  case 
in  his  own  family,  where  it  was  continued  for  more  than  one  year; 
the  child,  about  two  years  of  age,  finally  taking  a  pound  of  raw 
meat  daily.  For  the  first  day  or  two  much  of  it  may  pass  hardly 
changed  in  the  stools,  but  this  alone  should  not  prevent  it  being 
persevered  in.     From  the  observations  of  Weisse,  Braun,  Van  Sie- 
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*  "  I  havo  seen  man;  children  recover,"  euid  Ihe  lute  Dr.  Rush,  ia  rererence  to 

the  IreulmcDt  of  cholera  iotniitum,  "  from  being  gratified  in  an  inclination  to  cat 
Ealtvd  Ush  and  meat.      In  »uliie  intilancii^  lliey  evince  an  ajtpeljte  for  bultiT,  and  tlie 
richest  gruvita  of  rouslBd  meal,  and  eat  them  with  Dbviou*  relief  to  all  their  lymp- 
tuma." — MeJiciii  luquirics  and  O/igcrraUotui,  2d  ed. 
t  CUniquB  Uudicale,  par  A.  Trousseau,  I.  Ill*,  2*  ed.,  Pftrij,  1868, 
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bold,  and  Trouaaeau,  this  diet,  if  long  continued,  is  liable  to  gen- 
erate t«?nia.  White  of  eggs,  tbiuned  with  natural  or  artifieial  Sel- 
ters  water,  is  an  excellent  drink.  Tonics  and  stimulants  are  very 
frequently  required  in  the  conrae  of  the  disorder.  Of  the  former, 
minute  doses  of  araenio  (the  liquor  araeuici  chloridi),  alone  or  com- 
bined with  quinine,  or  the  chloride  of  iron,  or  the  penutrate  of 
iron,  or  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  may  be  given ;  wine-whey,  or 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  have  been  added,  are  the  beat  stimulants.  The  gums 
should  be  often  looked  to,  and  freely  lanced  if  hot  and  swollen. 
But  all  treatment  is  too  often  unavailing  unless  the  child  is  re- 
moved from  the  insanitary  conditiona  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  efiect  of  change  of  climate  is  generally  immediate  and  lasting, 
And  where  it  can  be  done,  the  little  patient  should  be  sent  without 
delay  to  a  cool  and  mountaiuoua  regiou.] 


CHAPTER   VL 


Pathology  of  the  esthetic  ordek  of  zymotic  diseases. 


The  diseases  which  belong  to  this  order  have  the  common  prop- 
er^ of  becoming  developed  in  the  system  after  the  introdnotion 
by  inoculation  or  implantation  of  specific  poisons.  The  sources  of 
such  poisons  are  more  distinctly  traceable  than  those  which  pro- 
duce the  miasmatic  diseases;  in  other  words,  the  substance  or  ma- 
terial which  contains  the  poisonous  principle  can  be  obtained  in  most 
instances,  although  the  principle  itself  has  not  been  isolated  by  any 
chemical  process.  The  poisons  which  produce  the  disease  of  this 
order  may  be  introduced  through  thin  or  abraded  cutaneous  sur- 
facea,  or  through  mucous  membranes  by  the  process  of  absorption, 
although,  in  most  instances,  it  is  believed  that  some  solution  of 
continuity  exiats.  Others  are  directly  introduced  by  weapons 
which  inflict  a  wound  or  abrasion,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
introduce  the  poison.  In  all  instances  the  poiaon  ia  received  into 
the  system  by  the  proceasea  of  absorption,  and  the  individual  thus 
becomes  inoculated.  Thus,  germs  of  a  specific  kind  become  directly 
implanted,  and  by  a  zymotic-Hke  process  become  developed  and 
increased  in  quantity  or  virulence  till  symptoms  and  effects  are 
produced  characteristic  of  the  specific  atlcctione;  and  hence  the 
name  given  to  this  order  of  diseases.  Xoone  has  better  illustrated 
the  pathology  of  these  diseases  than  Mr.  Paget,  from  whose  lec- 
tures On  Sur<fical  Pathology  the  following  statement  is  given  : 
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When  a  morbid  poiBon  is  inoculated,  itprodueeB  a  specific  efFeot, 
both  ou  the  tissue  at  the  place  of  insertion  and  on  the  blood,  &» 
60on  as  the  poison,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  absorbed :  in  other  words, 
it  produces  both  a  constitutional  and  a  local  change;  and  in  both 
these  etlcctB  its  history  must  be  traced.  The  specific  local  change 
ia  best  seen  in  the  implanting  of  certain  animal  poisons,  such  as 
those  of  venomous  serpents  and  insects,  and  the  results  most 
rapidly  follow  the  implantation  of  such  poisoue.  The  consequences 
of  the  insertion  of  such  poisons  are  peculiar,  and  constant  in 
their  peculiarities.  The  bite  of  a  bug,  for  example,  is  followed, 
within  less  than  a  minute,  by  itching  in  the  bitten  part,  and  very 
soon  a  wheal,  or  circumscribed  pale  swelling,  with  a  nearly  level 
surface  and  a  circumscribed  border,  gradually  rises  and  extends  in 
the  skin.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  ccdema  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  cutis  at  and  round  the  bite.  As  the  itching  subsides,  the 
pale  swelling  becomes  less  defined,  and  the  more  general  vascular 
swelling  of  the  surrounding  and  adjacent  tissues  gradually  en- 
croaches on  the  primary  swelling  at  the  bitten  spot.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  a  papule  or  some  form  of  secondary  infiamma- 
tion  appears,  with  renewed  itching  at  the  site  of  tlie  puncture. 
This,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  bug-bite,  gradually  subsides.  The 
primary  swelling  here  described  illustrates  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  morbid  poison  on  the  tissue  at  and  round  the  seat  of  inocu- 
lation ;  and  within  the  area  of  such  a  swelling  the  tissues  are,  by 
the  direct  contact  or  influence  of  the  venom,  altered  in  their  nu- 
tritive relation  to  the  blood.  Such  specific  alterations  of  the  tis- 
sues at  the  seat  of  inoculation  occurs  with  the  syphilitic,  the  vac- 
cine, and  such-like  virus;  but  the  direct  influence  is  most  rapidly 
shown  in  the  etiecta  of  the  bites  of  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  and 
the  cobra  di  capello.  In  such  cases  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue 
is  established  immediately  after  the  bite.  The  poison  seems  to 
operate  at  once  ou  the  tissue,  neither  in  the  direction  of  the  nerves, 
nor  of  the  absorbents,  nor  of  the  bloodvessels ;  but  the  slough  forms 
at  the  puncture,  as  if  the  venom  had  completely  and  at  once  killed 
the  tissue  (Brodie,  Paget). 

A  secondary  inflammation  soon  appears  at  the  bitten  or  punc- 
tured part;  and  the  occurrence  of  tlds  new  inflammation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  an  iufluence  exercised  by  the  virus 
on  the  blood;  and  it  proves  that  the  part  does  not  return  to  health, 
although  the  first  effects  of  the  inoculation  may  subside.  It  proves 
that  some  material  of  the  virua  remains,  or  that  the  effects  it  has 
already  produced  upon  the  tissues  at  the  iujiired  part  alter  their 
relations  to  the  blood,  and  render  the  part  prone  to  specific  dis- 
ease. These  specific  effects  upon  the  part  may  remain  locally 
quiescent  for  a  considerable  length  of  time— during  all  that  period 
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of  latency  or  inculiation  which  intervenes  between  the  inoculation 
and  the  appearance  of  the  epecitic  disease.  But  during  all  this 
interval — during  all  this  period  of  incubation — the  Ubbucs  at  the 
site  of  inoculation  are  constantly  changing;  and  the  virus  itself, 
like  all  organic  matter,  is  probably  in  constant  process  of  traiiefor- 
niatiou  till  the  zipnosis  is  comjilele,  and  the  specitic  disease  is  fully 
developed  and  expresaed  by  various  constitutional  phenomena. 

The  changes  which  the  absorbed  virus  undergoes  in  the  liv-ing 
and  infected  body  are, — (1.)  Increase ;  (2.)  Transformation;  (3.) 
Combination;  and  (4.)  Separation  or  excretion. 

The  ini-rease  of  the  vims  is  shown  in  such  iuoculable  diseases  as 
racchm,  fflattders,  malignant  pustule,  s-ifphiUs,  In  all  of  these  diseAses 
the  inoculation  of  the  minutest  portion  of  virus  is  followed  by  the 
tbrmation  of  one  or  more  vesicular  structures,  containing  Huid  from 
which  virus,  similarly  and  equally  potent,  is  produced  in  million- 
fold  quantity.  Thus  the  virus  of  auy  contagious  disease  developed 
in  an  infected  person  may  render  his  exhalations  capable  of  simi- 
larly att'ecting  tliousands  of  other  people.  And  it  is  probably  aniuug 
azolized  materials  chiefly  that  morbid  poisons,  whether  of  animal 
origin  or  of  disease,  find  the  means  of  their  increase  (Cahpkkter, 
Paget,  Simon). 

The  transformation  of  the  virus  is  indicated  by  the  successive  phe- 
nomena which  supervene  during  the  continuous  course  of  a  specific 
disease.  For  example,  syphilis  is  followed  by  a  series  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  phenomena,  which  follow,  on  the  whole,  a  uniform 
course  in  agreat  variety  of  patients;  so  that  these  regular  syphilitic 
phenomena  may  be  attributed  to  ttie  fraiis/ormalious  of  the  morbid 
poison;  while  the  irregularities  of  the  phenomena  may  be  ascribed 
to  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired from  treatment.  Thus  there  are  periods  of  incubation,  of 
development,  of  maturity,  and  of  degeneration  in  the  material  of 
the  virus  ;  and  the  various  phenomena  which  constitute  the  s^np- 
ioms  and  prot/rainala  of  the  disease  correspond  to  such  periods  of 
transformation;  while  the  increasing  disturbance  of  the  general 
health  probably  implies  that  the  morbid  poison  is  increasing  while 
it  is  being  transformed — that  it  grows  or  multiplies  with  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  camhmation  of  a  morbid  poison  with  some  normal  material 
of  the  blood,  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  same 
specific  disease,  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  same  matter, 
ftft'ects  many  persons,  the  disease  set  up  in  each  of  them  may  pre- 
Bent  different  peculiar  features.  The  disease  may  have  some  pecu- 
liar and  varied  methods  of  exjiressing  its  development  in  ditierent 
pereona — *^ personal  piT.iiUuritie.'i,"  asilr,  Paget  calls  them,  and  which 
be  considers  due  iu  some  measure  to  the  combination  of  the  viroi 
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witli  one  or  more  of  those  normal  materiala  of  the  blood  which 
have  in  each  person  a  peculiar  or  personal  character.  By  such 
comhinations  the  following  characters  of  specific  diseases  may  be 
explained,  namely, — (1.)  Changes  in  the  disease  by  transmission 
from  one  person  to  another;  (2.)  Some  varieties  of  syphiHtic  sores, 
and  varieties  of  tlieir  consequences  in  different  persons,  inoculated 
from  the  same  source;  (3.)  The  change  in  the  forms  of  secondary 
syphilis  in  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring. 

The  sr.parallwi  or  excretion  of  the  virus  may  be  accomplished  in 
many  diftcrent  ways,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  purpose  of 
the  morbid  process.  It  is  evident  in  the  inoculable  products  of 
some  vesicles  and  pustules. 

In  alt  of  these  mlhetir  diseases  the  immediate  or  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  poison  is  to  induce  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  poiaou  eeeme  to  multiply  itself,  or  to  increase  in 
power  by  some  mode  not  quite  well  understood,  and  which  has 
been  likened  to  the  vpnotk  action  which  is  known  to  take  place  in 
fermentation.  The  process  by  which  the  poison  is  multiplied,  or 
by  which  its  virulence  or  strength  is  increased,  varies  much  as  to 
the  time  required  for  its  completion. 

Sonic  of  the  more  intense  and  virulent  poisons,  such  as  that  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  produce  their  deleterious  and  perhaps 
fatal  effects  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  the  blood  to  complete  a 
circulation.  The  change  in  the  blood  at  once  commences,  and 
dtiath  rapidly  follows.  This  sometimes  happens  with  some  forms 
of  the  cadai:erk  poison,  as  that  which  results  from  wounds  received 
in  the  dissection  of  virulent  cases  of  puerperal  fever. 

Other  poisons  do  not  exert  their  pernicious  influence  till  after  a 
tardy  process  of  incubation,  the  time  of  which  is  nut  constant,  as 
in  hydrophobia. 

In  a  third  class  of  poisons  which  produce  diseases  belonging  to 
this  order,  a  double  process  of  the  zymotic-like  action  seems  to  take 
place  before  the  full  efi'ecta  which  the  poison  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing are  completed.  The  syphilitic  poison  is  an  example  of  this. 
The  multiplicatiou  of  this  venereal  poison,  and  its  ett'ectg  upon  the 
system,  seem  to  become  developed  during  the  existence  of  the  hard- 
ening process  which  surrounds  the  infecting  venereal  sore. 

This  is  the  tirst  zymotic-like  process,  and  is  attended  with  a  local 
papule,  and  perhaps  an  ulcer.  From  this  local  sore  the  system  be- 
comes contaminated;  and  in  the  blood  a  second  process  (of  zymo- 
sis?) appears  to  be  completed,  by  which  the  original  poison  be- 
comes intensified,  its  pernicious  influence  more  complete,  and  its 
specific  secondary  and  tertiary  efiects  arc  then  fully  developed. 

Many  of  the  diseases  implanted  by  specific  poisons  claim  the  at- 
tention rather  of  the  surgeon  than  tlie  physician,  and  therefore  they 
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may  be  considered  as  not  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
text-book  of  medicine.  Bat  for  the  sake  of  the  patliological  dofr 
triuea  they  illustrate,  also  because  of  the  importance  of  their  eft'ects 
npou  the  system,  and  in  relation  to  other  diseases,  some  of  them 
will  be  considered  here. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

DETAILED  DEBCRIPTIOS  OP  THE  ENTQBTIC  ORDER  OF   ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 


BTDROFEOBl  A.— Babies. 

Doflnitioa. — A  disease  peculiar  to  animals  of  the  canine  or  feline  race, 

the  specific  poison  of  which,  being  implanted  by  them  in  man,  or  in  other 
animals,  produces  a  similar  mnlaily.  The  salica  or  secretion  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  diseased  or  rabid  animal  conveys  the  poison  which  inocu- 
lates rabies,  either  through  a  wound  or  through  a  thin  epidermis  without 
abrasion,  T}i£  period  of  incubation  of  tlie  poison  after  inocidalion  varies 
from  four  to  sixteen  weeks,  or  even  longer,  before  the  malady  becomes  df- 
veloped.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  severe  constriction  about  the 
throat,  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  distress  at  the  epigastrium  ; 
«U  of  which  are  aggravated  or  brought  about  by  attempts  to  take  fluid,  or 
by  the-  kaat  breath  or  current  of  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  pro- 
duces, inthejirst  inslancc,an  effect  resembling  that  produced  upon  sU-pping 
into  a  cold  bath.  Tenacious  and  clammy  salctia  issues  from  the  moutL 
Parorysm^  of  phrensy,  or  of  uncontrollable  impulsive  violence  (rabidity), 
supervene.  The  dta-atton  of  the  disease  varies  from  three  to  six  or  seven 
days,  the  greater  number  of  eases  terminating  m  death  on  the  second  and 
fourth  days  from  ilie  accession  of  symptoms.  Death  is  generally  sudden, 
and  often  unexpected. 

Pathology  and  Symptom*. — The  saliva  of  the  dog  or  other  animal 
laboring  under  rabies  is  either  the  virus,  or  contains  (as  any  men- 
etruum  would)  the  poisonous  principle,  which  by  inocutatiun  pro- 
duces hydrophobia  in  the  human  body.  The  disease  is  so  named, 
not  because  there  ie  any  dread  of  water,  but  bocanae  in  man  the 
most  prominent  symptom  is  an  inability  to  swallow,  or  to  attempt 
to  swallow,  any  fluid,  on  account  of  the  extreme  spasms  which  the 
attempt  produces.  The  experiments  of  liartwig  have  proved  that 
the  poison  is  of  a  definite  character,  that  it  may  impregnate  various 
substances,  and  that  it  retains  its  acti\~ity  for  a  long  period. 

Two  points  in  the  pathology  of  rabies  are  peculiar — namely,_^rs(, 
that  a  long  period  of  latency  exists  in  the  human  subject;  and, 
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second,  that  inoculation  is  not  always  followed  by  the  deTelopmont 
of  the  specific  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  peculiaritieH,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  although  in  some  cases  pain  has  been  felt  in  the  cicatrix  a  con- 
eiderable  time  after  the  accident,  and  in  a  few  a  slight  fever  or  a 
rapid  pulse  has  been  remarked  to  continue  from  the  receipt  of  the 
injury  to  the  outbreak  of  the  raatady,  still  the  symptoms  of  the  dia- 
ease  in  man  seldom  show  themselvea  sooner  than  tlie  fortklh  day 
atWr  inoculation,  and  rarely  after  two  years.  A  matured  zymosis 
Beems  essential  to  the  productiou  of  the  full  influence  of  the  poison, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  double  zymosis  takes  place,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  venereal  virus,  first  in  the  part  and  afterwards  in  the  system 
(Miller),  the  result  of  which  ia  either  to  multiply  the  poison  or  to 
increase  its  virulence. 

Undoubted  instances  are,  however,  on  record  in  which  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  appeared  as  early  as  the  twelfth  day  (SinEY),  and 
on  the  eighth  day  (Troilliet),  who  even  quotes  instances  of  their 
occurrence  as  early  as  the  day  following  the  injury.  The  duration 
of  the  period  of  incubation,  however,  is  sometimes  of  extreme  du- 
ration. It  baa  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  extend  over  five  and  a 
half,  six,  or  even  nine  months  (Bbrgbbon,  Brandreth)  ;  and  there 
is  on  record  a  large  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
the  incubation  stage  of  hydrophobia  may  be  prolonged  not  only 
over  a  series  of  months,  but  also  of  one  year  at  least.  An  analysis 
of  sixty  authentic  observations  by  Romberg  has  shown  that  the 
shortest  interval  between  the  introduction  of  the  poison  and  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  is  fifteen  days,  the  longest  from  seven  to 
nine  months,  and  that  the  average  period  is  from  four  to  seven 
weeks.  The  inquiries  of  Dra,  Hamilton  and  Hunter  give  to  the 
majority  of  cases  a  period  of  incubation  from  Ihirli/  to  fifty-nine  days. 
In  the  Transavlions  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Association  a  case  is  re- 
corded of  a  period  of  incubation  extending  over  two  years  (Hassin- 
oeb);  but  this  is  discredited  both  by  the  elder  and  younger  Gurlt, 
of  Berlin,  whose  experience  in  veterinary  pathology  has  been  very 
extensive.  In  all  such  extremely  long  cases  the  question  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  disease  has  been  actually  inoculated  at  a  period 
BO  far  back,  or  has  there  occurred  a  reinoculation  at  some  interven- 
ing period  ?  It  is  known  that  the  dog  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease has  a  disposition  to  lick  the  hands,  face,  or  other  exposed  parts 
of  persons,  and  especially  of  those  with  whom  it  is  familiar;  and 
there  are  cases  on  record  whore  the  disease  has  been  implanted  in 
this  way.  Mr.  Lawi-ence  mentions  the  following:  "A  ludy  had  a 
French  poodle,  of  which  she  was  very  foud,  and  which  she  was  in 
tlie  habit  of  allowing  t<>  lick  her  face.  She  had  a  small  pimple  on 
her  chin,  of  which  she  had  rubbed  off  the  top ;  and,  allowing  the 
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(log  to  indulge  in  hie  usual  careasee,  he  licked  this  pimple,  of  which 
the  surface  was  exposed.  Thus  she  acquired  hydrophobia,  of  which 
she  died."  While  tliis  example  teaches  us  that  hydrophobia  inaj' 
be  implanted  without  a  bite  being  inflicted,  in  this  almost  iiucon- 
acious  manner,  it  ought  to  det^r  ub  from  permitting  puch  indul- 
gences to  a  dog.  The  greatest  anxiety  and  misery  have  fre(|UfHtly 
been  experienced  for  many  nioutlia  by  those  who  have  been  thus 
imprudent,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  rabies  having  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  animal  so  indulged  (Copland),  There  are  instances, 
however,  recorded  of  very  long  periods  of  incubation  after  a  bite, 
where  snbsoquent  inoculation,.iiidependeDtof  abite,  could  not  have 
taken  place.  For  example,  there  is  a  ease  published  by  Mr.  Hale 
Tlinmson  in  vol.  i,  of  the  Ijnncci.  The  subject  of  it,  n  lad  aged 
eighteen,  had  been  twenty-five  months  in  close  confinement  in 
prison,  and  during  that  time  had  never  been  exjioaed  to  the  bit«  of 
any  animal.  Tie  had  been  bitten  severely  by  a  dog  seven  years  ba- 
fore  in  the  right  hip,  and  the  sear  still  remained.  I>uring  the 
whole  period  he  was  under  observation  he  was  sullen,  gloomy,  and 
reserved,  and  was  never  known  to  look  the  person  in  the  face  to 
whom  he  spoke.  Death  occurred  after  a  three  days'  illness,  during 
which  "  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  were  mani- 
fested." On  the  15th  of  May,  1S54,  a  case  was  admitted  into  fUiy's 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr,  Hughes,  in  which  hydrophobia  ap- 
peared to  have  been  developed  five  years  atter  the  bite  {Med.  Tintta, 
1854). 

Such  observations  render  it  extremely  probable  that  the  period 
of  ini^ubation  .-f  the  specific  poison  of  hydrophobia  is  indefinite; 
and  the  circums  ances  which,  in  man  especially,  seem  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  this  period,  or  prolong  it,  are  in  a  great  measure 
quite  unknown.  There  are  some  other  circumstances  which  aeem 
to  show  that  during  the  long  interval  of  apparent  latency  the  quan- 
tity or  the  virulence  of  the  implanted  poison  seems  to  inereaae, 
locally  at  least,  if  not  also  more  extensively  in  the  system. 

First.  In  some  instances  there  are  evidences  of  a  slow  and  silent 
change  gfung  on  in  the  constitution,  indicated  by  sallow  looks, 
sunken  eyes,  a  pulse  somewliat  accelerated,  more  easily  excired  and 
weaker,  combined  with  symptoms  of  general  debility  (Copland). 

Si-cond.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Marochetti,  who  visited  the 
Ukraine  in  1820,  and  who  niaiiitjvinod  that  in  that  country  charac- 
teristic pustules  were  observed  to  form  beneath  the  tongne,  near 
the  orifices  of  the  aubmiixilhiry  glands,  between  the  third  and  ninth 
dayitfler  the  infliction  of  the  bite.  This  observation  was  confirmed 
by  M.  Magistel,  at  Boulay,  in  Franee,  in  1822,  who  noticed  that 
the  pustules  formed  from  the  sixth  till  the  t/iirly-srcovi  day.  Ho 
observed  two  forms  of  pustules,  a  crystallino  and  &a  opaque,  the 
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latter  of  which,  when  opened,  left  a  Bmall  ulcerated  cavity.  Tbey 
were  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  frantim  liiigute,  and  ou  tlie  lateral 
part*  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Third.  Changes  which  take  place  in  tlie  cicatrix  before  the  de- 
velopment of  t'haract^ristic  symptoms,  indicate  that  the  implanted 
poison  there  undergoes  some  process,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet 
not  known. 

Alter  the  local  incubation  of  the  poison  is  complete,  its  specific 
action  appears  to  bo  exercised  upon  the  maiuU/i  oblongata  and  the 
eighlh  pair  of  nerves^  and  auhsetpiently  lesions  of  the  structures  sup- 
plied by  the  branches  of  the  eighth  priir.  The  action  of  the  poisou 
appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  made  distinctly  manifest  by  the 
cesophitgeal  branch  of  the  eighth  ■pair,  producing  that  derangement 
of  function  which  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
disease,  or  to  the  extreme  ditHculty  of  swallowing,  eHpeeially  of 
fluids;  while  the  spasmodic  catching  of  the  breath,  consequent  even 
on  touching  the  lips  with  any  liquid,  proves  that  the  recurrent 
nerve  is  equally'  affected.  Subsequently  the  eye  and  ear  become 
distressed  by  every  ray  of  light  or  impulse  of  sound,  and  Hkewise 
the  sense  of  touch  is  most  painfully  excited  on  the  slightest  breath 
of  air  passing  over  the  aurfaee  of  the  body,  all  of  which  distinctly 
show  that  the  central  and  spinal  nerves  must  be  functionally  affect- 
ed. In  a  still  more  advanced  stage  the  suspicion,  the  irritability, 
the  violence,  and,  generally,  the  outrageous  and  nncontrollable 
derangement  of  mind  which  often  seizes  the  patient,  bringing  on 
epilepsy  and  convulsions,  show  that  the  brain  itself  is  likewise  a 
principal  seat  of  the  action  of  this  terrible  poison,  especially  the 
region  of  the  medulla  oblougata.  The  effects  of  the  hydrophobic 
poison  are  often  so  violent  in  the  first  instance  as  to  cause  the  early 
death  of  the  patient;  and  the  bodies  of  many  persons  having  been 
examined  who  had  so  died,  not  a  trace  of  inflammation  or  other 
morbid  phenomena  were  discovered.  More  commonly,  however, 
some  structural  alterations  have  been  found,  limited  to  slight  iu- 
flammation  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  their  membranes, 
and  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  structures  supplied  by  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves.  Still,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach,  may  be  either 
separately  or  conjointly  affected — plienomena  in  no  degree  dissimi- 
lar to  what  have  been  observed  in  whooping-cough,  where  the 
poison  seems  to  act  chiefly  on  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  organic  lesions  which  have  been  tbuud  after  death  in  cases 
of  hydrophobia  are  as  follows: 

When  the  mcnibranea  of  the  brain  have  been  found  diseased,  the 
appearances  have  been,  great  congestion,  especially  of  the  plexus 
chordidfs,  also  effusion  of  serum,  sometimes  muddy,  into  the  arach- 
noid cavity,  and  into  the  veutriclea,    In  an  interesting  case  recorded 
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by  Dr.  R.  W.  Cunningham,  of  Her  Majesty's  4th  Bengal  Euro- 
peans, the  layera  of  the  arachnoid  were  found  adherent  in  many 
places,  especially  along  both  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The 
adhesions  were  quite  eoft  antl  recent,  and  flukes  of  coagulated 
fibrine  floated  in  the  fluid.  The  brain  has,  in  some  very  few  cases, 
been  auppoaed  to  be  hnrder  or  softer  than  usual,  and  to  have  more 
bloody  points  thiin  in  health.  There  has  been  no  lesion  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  could  he  directly  connected  with  the  malady.  Changes 
in  the  meiiitllu  oUoiigata.  and  the  spinal  cord  have  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  related  by  Dr. 
Cunningham,  there  was  a  reddish  spot  in  the  substance  of  tfae  pota 
varolii,  having  the  appearance  of  inflammatory  softening.  On  the 
lower  surface  of  the  mfilulla  oblongata,  at  the  origin  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  Jiinth  ;w/>  of  nerves,  the  membranes  were  highly  vascular, 
thickened,  softened,  and  matted  together;  but  the  substance  of  the 
nerves  at  their  exit,  and  of  the  medulla,  seemed  normal.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  changes  actually  exist  in  these 
parts,  which  escape  the  detection  of  our  unaided  senses,  but  which 
the  specific  gravity  test,  combined  with  microscopic  examination, 
mayyet  demonstrate.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
ossophagUB  have  been  eeen  either  gi-eatly  congested  or  diffusely 
inflamed,  as  also  that  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchia.  The  latter  have  been  found  covered  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  frothy  mucus,  while  the  pulmonary  tissue  has  shown 
marks  of  inflammation,  though  more  commonly  ouly  of  great  con- 
gestion. The  salivary  glands  have  likewise  occasionally  been  ob- 
aei'ved  increased  in  ei/e,  and  vascular.  In  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  at  Renfrew,  near  Glasgow, 
the  most  prominent  morbid  change  was  visible  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  as  far  as  the  vocal 
cords.  The  whole  of  these  parts  were  covered  by  a  tenacious  frolhy 
mucus,  tinged  with  blood.  The  glunds  surrounding  the  papillie  i 
over  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  were  very  much  enlarged,  not  ■ 
unlike  what  I  have  observed  in  severe  cases  of  cholera.  80  also 
were  the  submucous  glands  of  the  pharynx,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
larynx,  even  in  its  cavity,  and  of  those  beneath  the  tongue.  In-  fl 
fiammatory  appearances  in  these  points  have  been  observed  by  ™ 
Morgagni,  Bubington,  Watt.  Portal,  Troilliet,  Copland,  and  others. 
Symptoms. — The  wound  inflicted  by  the  bite,  whether  neglected 
or  dressed,  generally  heuls  up  kindly,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  and  for 
a  time  the  patient  usually  suffers  no  other  derangement  of  health 
tlian  the  depression  of  spirits  which  hia  apprehensions  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite.  A  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  having  elapsed, 
the  latency  of  the  poison  terminates,  and  the  disease  is  formed. 
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The  oourae  of  the  affection  is  naimlly  divided  into  three  Btajres; 
the  first  stage  comprising  the  symptoms  whit-li  precede  the  diffi- 
ciiltj  of  swallowing;  the  second  commences  with  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  aiid  terminates  with  the  overtlirow  of  the  mind;  the 
last  stage  embraces  all  the  concluding  phenomena. 

The  tirat  stage  commences  in  a  few  instances  by  the  patient's 
attention  being  aroused  by  a  numbness  extending  towards  tlie 
eensoriura  from  the  injured  part  (which,  if  an  extremity,  may  be- 
come tremulous);  or  pain  is  felt  in  the  cicatrix,  sometimes  severe 
and  sometimes  trifling,  and  which  shoots  up  the  bitten  limb,  fol- 
lowing in  general  the  course  of  the  nerve  towards  the  trunk.  It 
ehoota  as  if  towards  the  heart,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  lympha- 
tic abBorption,  Pain,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  absent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  symptom  is 
chilliness,  with  headache,  or  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  and  the  pa- 
tient ia  more  excited  or  depressed  than  usual.  These  premonitory 
warnings  last  but  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days;  when  the 
fatal  but  characteristic  symptom,  "  the  difficulty  and  dread  of  swal- 
lowing"— a  symptom  which  distinguishes  this  malady  ii-om  all 
others — appears,  and  the  hydrophobic  stage  commences. 

The  second  or  hydrophobic  stage  is  ushered  in  with  a  great 
difficulty,  if  not  an  utter  imposaibility,  of  swallowing  any  liquid — 
a  symptom  which  generally  comes  on  suddenly ;  and  such  horrible 
sensations  accompany  the  effi>rt,  that  whatever  afterwards  even 
recalls  the  idea  of  a  fluid  excites  violent  agitation  and  aversion. 
Some  patients  who  have  been  able  to  give  some  account  of  them- 
selves, describe  the  hydrophobic  sensation  as  a  rising  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  obstructs  the  passage;  others,  as  a  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion, or  a  sense  of  choking,  which  renders  every  attempt  to  pass 
liquids  over  the  root  of  the  tongue  not  only  impossible,  but  which 
excites  convulsive  action  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
and  abdomen.  In  this  state,  says  Dr.  John  Hunter,  "  the  patient 
finds  some  relief  from  running  or  walking,  which  shows  that  the 
lungs  are  not  yet  the  seat  of  any  great  oppression." 

The  hydrophobia,  or  inability  to  swallow  fluids,  is  shortly  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  termed  tho  "hydropho- 
bic slaver."  This  secretion,  as  the  disease  advances,  is  not  only 
copious  but  viscid,  so  that  it  adheres  to  the  throat,  and  causes  in- 
cessant spitting,  and  the  quantity  expectorated  maybe  taken  as  the 
measure  of  tlio  violence  of  the  disease.  By  some  this  increased 
flow  of  saliva  is  considered  as  an  effort  of  the  system  to  eliminate 
the  poison  through  these  excretory  glands;  and,  therefore,  mer- 
cury in  large  doses,  to  promote  salivation,  baa  been  recommended 
to  ])romote  elimination  in  this  way,  and  to  reduce  the  extreme  ex- 
citability of  the  nervous  system  (Ligqet). 
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Tiie  aversion  to  fluids  is  no  sooner  establislied  tliftQ  auotber 
aeries  of  syinptoma  of  dreadful  severity,  or  a  highly  exalted  state 
of  every  corporeal  sense,  is  added.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
depict  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  from  this  cause;  for  not  only 
does  he  shrink  at  the  sliglitest  breath  that  blows  over  him,  bnt  the 
passage  of  a  fly,  the  motion  of  the  bed-curtain,  or  any  attempt  to 
touch  him,  produces  indescribable  agony,  almost  anionntiiig  to 
convulsions.  Dr.  ElHotson  states  that  the  effect  produced  by  these 
causes  very  much  resembles  that  produced  upon  stepping  into  a 
cold  bath.  The  sense  of  sight  is  no  less  a  source  of  terror  than 
that  oi'  touch,  for  the  approach  of  a  candle,  the  reflection  from 
a  mirror,  or  other  polished  surface,  occasions  the  same  distress- 
ing effect.  The  hearing  is  ae  strongly  affected  as  the  other 
Benses,  so  that  the  least  noise,  and  especially  that  of  pouring  out 
fluids,  throws  him  Into  a  fearful  paroxysm.  An  attendant  who 
aat  up  with  a  hj'drophobic  boy  made  water  within  his  liearing, 
which  threw  the  sufferer  into  a  most  violent  agitation.  The  de- 
gree to  which  tliis  painful  state  of  the  senses  arrives  may  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that  Majendie  records  the  case  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child  who  heard  distinctly  in  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  patient,  thus  incessantly  harassed  and  pained  by  every  cir- 
cumstance around  him,  becomes  peevish  and  irritjd)le,  and  at 
lenglh  sees  his  family,  relations,  and  strangers,  with  feelings  of 
dislike  and  aversion,  and  sometimes  apparently  with  horror. 

The  third  stage  commences  by  the  cerebral  functions  becoming 
disturbed,  the  mind  being  either  filled  with  dreadful  appreliensions, 
or  being  so  completely  overthrown  that  paroxysms  of  nncontrolla- 
ble  impulsive  violence  follow.  A  rabid  impulse  overtakes  the  pa- 
tient to  tear  in  pieces  who  and  whatever  opposes  him.  This  rabid 
impulse  greatly  distresses  him:  and  it  is  often  strongest  against 
those  to  whom  he  is  most  attached,  although  he  struggles  to  sup- 
press it.  In  this  stage  horror  is  strongly  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nance, every  symptom  is  aggravated,  the  saliva  grows  thick  ami 
i^py.  while  the  poor  sufferer,  not  daring  to  make  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  swallow,  spits  it  out  incessantly,  oftentimes  with  frequent 
retchings  and  vomiting.  In  this  state  he  sometimes  turns  black  in 
the  face,  falling  into  convulsions,  in  which  he  expires;  or,  exhausted 
by  his  great  effort*,  a  sudden  calm  ensues,  and,  as  if  nature  gave 
up  the  struggle,  he  dies  without  a  groan. 

Bemote  Caaso. — Ilydrophobia  originates  in  animals  of  the  canine 
and  feline  races,  as  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  and  the 
cat,  as  a  specilic  inoculable  disease,  bnt  fi'om  what  puciiliur  source 
is  altogether  undetermined.  It  is  probably  at  all  time»  to  a  certain 
extent  endemic,  and  occasionally  epidemic  among  these  animals. 
It  has  been  aupjxjsed  that  it  is  excited  in  them  by  the  great  heat  ot 
the  dog-days,  or  by  the  ashia  tcneria;  but  Troilliet  has  shown  that 
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Cfinine  madness  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  wnter, 
ejiring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The  poison  is  not  peculiar  fo  any 
country.  Raines  is  found  equally  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Neitlier  is  it  limited  to  climate.  It  prevails  in  the  frozen  ropinne 
of  Canada,  ae  well  as  in  tlie  East  and  "West  Indies.  The  difficultica 
attending  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  poiaou  are  at  present 
not  to  be  surmounted;  but  hydrophobia  once  originated  in  the 
animals  that  have  been  mentioned,  they  have  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing it  by  their  bite,  not  only  in  each  other,  but  probably  in  all 
warm-blooded  animals,  certainly  all  domesticated  animals,  as  the 
horse,  the  elephant,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  even  in  the  common  fowl, 
and  in  man.  It  will  be  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
hydrophobia  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
the  dog,  BO  constantly  associated  with  ns  in  domestic  life,  and  the 
principal  source  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject. 

The  symptoms  of  this  formidable  affectioi),  as  witnessed  in  the 
dog,  are  some  singular  departure  fi'om  his  ordinary  habits,  such  as 
picking  straws  or  small  bits  of  paper  off  the  floor,  and  swallowing 
them;  licking  the  noses  of  other  dogs,  or  other  cold  surfaces,  such 
as  stones  or  iron.  Besides  this,  ho  is  observed  to  be  more  lonely, 
shy,  and  irritable;  hia  voice  is  so  changed  that  his  bark  would  not 
be  recognized  by  those  who  have  known  his  voice  before;  and  he 
ie  less  eager  for  his  food,  or  refuses  it  altogether.  Hia  ears  and 
his  tail  drooj);  his  look  is  suspicious  and  haggard;  and  sometimes, 
from  the  very  commencement,  there  is  a  redness  and  watering  of 
the  eyes.  In  a  short  time  saliva  begins  to  flow  from  his  mouth, 
he  "slavers,"  his  fauces  maybe  seen  to  be  inflamed,  and  he  is 
feverish.  The  animal,  though  highly  irritable  and  easily  provoked, 
still  obeys  the  voice  of  his  master;  and  it  is  remarkable  "  that  the 
dread  of  fluids,  and  even  the  sight  of  them,  so  striking  a  feature  in 
man,  is  often  wanting  in  dogs  and  other  animals,  for  many  dogs 
lap  water  during  the  disease"  (Youatt).  In  many  dogs  the  symp- 
toms never  rise  higher  than  these;  but  in  others  there  is  a  repug- 
nance to  control,  and  a  readiness  to  be  aroused  to  extreme  rage  on 
the  appearance  of  a  stick,  whip,  or  other  instrument  of  punishment, 
or  on  any  attempt  at  intimidation,  which  strikingly  nharaeterizes 
the  disease.  In  this  state,  however,  be  seldom  lights  a  determined 
battle, but  bites  and  runs  away;  still  even  this  mitigated  irascibility 
usually  ends  in  indiscriminate  aggression,  till  at  length  he  dies, 
apparently  of  convulsions  or  asthenia;  or  from  mere  nervous  excite- 
ment and  functional  derangement,  Majendie  has  inspected  the 
hydrophobic  dog,  and  found  no  characteristic  morbid  change.  In 
all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  poison  has  had  time  to  set  up  its  , 
specific  actions,  the  principal  lesions  of  structure  are  found  to  be  in 
Ihoee  parts  supplied  partially  or  entirely  by  the  eighth  pair  of  nei'vea. 
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The  touguo  is  awollen;  the  fauces,  the  salivary  glaDds,  and  the 
mucous  membraue  at  the  back  of  the  larynx  behind  the  epiglottis, 
are  more  or  less  iiiflnmed.  The  bronchia]  membrane  is  also  occa- 
sionally inflamed,  and  so  is  the  tnueous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
which  generally  contains  a  strange  mixture  of  straw,  hair,  paper, 
bay.  borse-dung,  and  earth,  showing  tbe  peculiar  morbid  propensity 
of  the  animal ;  or,  being  void  of  those  subatancea,  it  contains  a  fluid 
resembling  the  deepest-colored  chocolate.  Such  are  the  symptoms 
and  phenomena  of  hydrophobia  in  tbe  dog,  the  chief  source,  per- 
haps, of  this  fatal  malady  to  the  human  race. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  human  subject  to  this  poison  is  by  no 
means  universal,  for  only  ninety-four  perBons  are  known  to  have 
died  out  of  one  hundred  and  tifty-three  bitten,  making  the  chances 
of  escape  as  three  to  two  nearly.  It  has  been  thought  this  occa- 
sional immunity  does  not  arise  out  of  any  want  of  susceptibility  to 
the  action  of  the  poison,  but  from  the  person  being  bitten  through 
his  clothes,  and  tbe  dog's  tooth,  consequently,  having  been  wiped 
clean  from  all  venom,  Menlfercs,  however,  says  lie  met  with  seven 
cases  in  whioli  the  dog  must  have  bitten  through  several  folds,  and 
yet  they  all  proved  fatal;  showing,  as  be  imagines,  the  little  im- 
portance of  dress  as  a  protection  from  this  malady. 

Neither  age  nor  sex  is  exempted  from  hydrophobia;  but  no  in- 
stance ia  known  of  any  person  beiug  aft'eoted  with  hydrophobia, 
unless  antecedently  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  capable  of  communi- 
cating tbe  disease. 

It  is  a  question  of  mnch  moment  whether  the  saliva  of  a  patient 
laboring  under  Iiydrophobia  will  or  will  not  communicate  the  dis- 
ease. It  may  be  stated  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  during  the  many 
years  hydrophobia  has  been  studied,  no  instance  ia  known  of  ita 
having  been  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another, 
although  many  instances  have  occurred  of  the  attendants  having 
been  bitten,  or  otherwise  accidentally  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of 
the  hydrophobic  patient.  The  only  circumstances  which  makes 
this  law  at  all  questionable  is,  that  Majendie  and  Brescliet  inocu- 
lated two  dogs  with  saliva  taken  from  a  diseased  patient,  shortly 
before  his  death  from  rahiea,  and  that  one  dog  shortly  afterwards 
died  of  hydrophobia.  Persons  have  also  been  seized  with  rabies 
in  consequence  of  having  wiped  their  lipa  with  napkins  or  cloths, 
or  other  articles  which  were  soiled  with  the  saliva  (Enaux,  Ohafs- 
BIER,  and  AUHELIANCS). 

The  dug's  tooth  gonerally  implants  the  poison,  or  at  least  some 
abrasion  appears  to  be  necessary,  either  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous 
surfaces.  The  ancients  were  aware  of  this,  for  Celsus  observes  that 
the  integrity  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  month  is  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  Psylli,  whose  office  it  was  to  suck  out  the 
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poison  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog;  and  Dioacoridea  expressly  orders 
them  first  to  wash  their  moutha  with  astringent  wine,  and  after- 
wards to  lubricate  the  cavity  with  oil.  With  regard  to  dogs,  Mey- 
nill  ob8or\-ea  that  "such  of  them  as  have  been  thought  to  become 
aft'ected  merely  by  the  contagion  of  the  same  kennel  will  generally 
be  fonnd,  upon  minute  examination,  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  bites, 
though  concealed  by  the  hair."  When  a  scratch  or  other  abraaion 
exists,  a  rabid  dog  merely  licking  the  part  ia  sufficient  to  implant 
the  poiwon  of  rabies. 

Diagaaiia. — When  hydrophobia  is  fully  formed  there  is  no  dis- 
ease with  which  it  can  be  confounded;  but  there  are  many  re- 
ported cases  in  which  the  imagination  of  a  patient  bitten  by  a  dog 
lias  been  so  powerful  as  to  induce  symptoms  resemljling  the  dis- 
ease. In  hysteria  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  exists,  but  no  other 
symptom.  Tetanus  is  the  disease  with  which  rabies  ia  moat  apt  to 
be  confounded;  yet  the  differences  are  sufficiently  marked.  The 
spaam  of  the  muscles  ia  more  contijmed  in  tetanus;  leas  remitting, 
and  never  intermitting.  The  jaw  is  usually  much  in  motion  in 
hydrophobia,  in  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  mouth  and  throat 
from  the  peculiar  tenacious  mucus;  in  tetanus  it  ia  fixed.  Tetanus 
is  rarely  attended  with  aversion  to  liquids;  on  the  contrary,  the 
bath  ia  grateful;  nor  are  tbe  tetanic  paroxysms  increased  by  the 
sight,  hearing,  or  touch  of  fluids.  Also,  tetanus  makes  its  acces- 
sion usually  at  a  much  earlier  period  after  infliction  of  the  injury. 
Phyaiologically,  while  tetanus  is  a  disease  of  the  true  spinal  sys- 
tem, hydrophobia  involves  the  brain  also,  as  evinced  by  the  dis- 
order of  intellectual  function  and  special  sense,  even  early  in  the 
disease.  Further,  the  two  diacaaes  dift'er  greatly  in  their  mode  of 
induction,  Tetanus,  in  the  traumatic  cases,  is  caused  by  irritation 
of  u  nerve,  and  by  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  those  which  are 
idiopathic.  Hydrophobia  is  the  result  of  a  specific  poison  iutro* 
duced  into  the  circulation,  and  thence  aftecting  the  nervous  system 
as  a  poison  would  (Miller).  While  in  tetanus  the  stinmlus  which 
excites  the  paroxysms  "  operates  through  the  true  spinal  cord,  in 
hydrophobia  it  ia  often  couduct«d  from  the  ganglia  of  special  aense, 
or  even  from  the  brain,  so  that  the  sight  or  sound  of  fluids,  or 
even  the  idea  of  theu,  occasions,  equally  with  their  contact,  or 
with  that  of  a  current  of  air,  the  most  distressing  convulsions" 
(Carpenter). 

Prognoiia. — There  are  fnw  instances  of  any  patient  or  animal  suf- 
fering from  this  disease  having  recovered. 

Treatment — As  there  are  but  very  few  authenticated  cases  of 
recovery  from  hydrophobia,  so  there  are  few  instances  of  any  miti- 
gation of  the  symptoms  by  the  use  of  medicine.  All  that  remains 
is  to  mention  the  most  leading  experiments  that  have  been  made, 
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with  tlie  bopo  that,  as  they  have  not  been  succesBful,  thej  may  not 
be  wantonly  repeated. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  twenty-one  cases,  and  adds — "many  hun- 
dreds more  are  on  record,"  in  which  venesection  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, tliough  trequent  and  copious.  Opium  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  liubington,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  180  grains  of  solid 
opium  ill  eleven  hours,  without  the  sligliteat  narcotic  eft'ecf,  or  the 
eligbtest  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  Nord  has  given  a  drachm 
of  belladonna  in  twelve  lioursj  without  any  benelit.  Dr.  Atterly 
gave  to  a  child  eight  years  old  two  dnichnis  of  calomel  by  the 
month,  and  rubbed  in  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment  in  a  few  hours,  with  an  equal  want  of  BUccess,  A  ca^, 
however,  is  related  by  Ligget,  which  is  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully treated  by  Imlf-draehm  doses  of  calomel,  given  to  the  extent 
of  ptyalism,  induced  in  three  days,  alter  four  and  a  half  drachms  of 
calomel  hud  been  taken.  The  case  really  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  hydrophobia ;  and  recovery  is  said  to  have  been  complete  by  the 
twelfth  day  {Aiiur.  Qaar.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.,  1860).  Iron, 
arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  camphor,  musk,  cautharides,  turpentine, 
tobacco,  acetate  of  lead,  ammoniacal  soiutious  of  copper,  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  galvanism,  strychnine,  nitrous  oxide,  chlorine,  and  guaia- 
cum,  have  all  been  given  in  equally  large  doses,  but  have  signally 
failed.  These  include  some  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  in  the 
Pharmacopceiu;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Pioucquet,  in  his  ii'Iero- 
tura  Medka  I>lgea1a,  has  enumerated  nearly  150  others. 

The  failure  of  every  remedy  by  the  mouth,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
opium,  of  morphine,  and  of  laurel  water,  even  when  injected  iulo 
the  veins,  so  convinced  Majcniiic  that  in  hydrophobia  the  constitu- 
tion waa  armed  against  the  action  of  any  medicinal  substance,  that 
ou  a  patient  laboring  under  this  disease  being  brought  to  the  Hotel 
Bieu,  he  determined  to  rely  for  all  treatment  on  an  injection  of 
warm  water  into  tlie  veins.  The  patient,  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, is  represented  as  being  absolutely  insane,  so  as  to  require  to 
be  restrained.  In  this  state,  and  with  a  pulse  of  150,  Majendie  in- 
jected into  his  veins,  in  the  course  of  two  horn's  and  a  quarter,  two 
pints  of  water,  at  the  tenii>erature  of  100°.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  operation  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  eighty,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered his  senses,  so  that  restmiut  was  no  longer  necessary.  The 
sequel,  however,  renders  it  doubtful  whether  this  mitigation  waa 
desiriihic,  at  the  price  of  the  intense  suffering  which  followed. 
The  poor  man  lived  eight  days  afterwards,  but  the  despondency 
and  mental  agitsition  quickly  returned,  and  at  the  end  of  three  daya 
the  jittison  (or  the  state  of  the  blood  induced  by  it  and  the  warm 
water)  appeared  to  set  up  a  uew  series  of  actions  ou  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  knees,  attended  with  excee- 
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sive  pain,  ao  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  the  weight  of  the  hed- 
clothes,  and  he  died  in  great  torture.  The  ortioulationa  tlius 
afi'ected  were  found,  on  posl-mortem  examination,  to  be  greatly  iu- 
flamed,  and  their  cavities  tilled  with  pus.  This  case  is  remarka- 
ble as  being  the  one  in  wiiit^h  life  was  prolonged  for  the  greatest 
period  of  time  recorded  of  tliis  disease.  The  experiment  has  since 
been  repeated  by  Gaspard  and  others;  but  the  mitigation,  if  any, 
has  been  so  slight  and  transient  as  to  give  no  encouragement  for 
repeating  it ;  and,  tried  on  the  rabid  dog  by  Youatt  and  Mayo,  it 
proved  eminently  unsucceBsful, 

The  property  which  some  animal  poisons  have  of  controlling  and 
of  interrupting  the  actions  of  other  morbid  poisons  on  the  constitu- 
tion has  caused  even  animal  poisons  to  he  tried  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  The  rapid  and  powerfully-acting  poison  of  the  viper  led 
to  the  hope  that  the  bite  of  that  reptile  might  prove  an  antidote  to 
the  hydrophobic  virus;  hut  the  experiment,  tried  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  upon  animals,  has  been  entirely  nnsnccessful.  M. 
Griudard  conceived  that  the  vaccine  virus  might  influence  hydro- 
phobia, and  lie  vaccinated  a  hydrophobic  child  in  three  places,  aud 
afterwards  injected  live  charges  of  vaccine  iyniph  into  the  veins; 
but  the  child  died  without  any  marked  remission,  and  in  the  usual 
time.  The  following  draught  has  been  found  rather  to  promote 
euthanasia  than  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  cure: 

B'  Spirit.  j'Ether.  Sulph,,  Tinct,  Opii,  ia  iijxx;  Spirit.  Ammon.  Xro- 
m&t,,  5s»i  Chloroform,  fjiw;  Mist.  C'amph.,  Jtas;  mtsce.  To  be  given 
AB  often  as  may  be  considtred  sa/e  (CunNiNOUAM,  Caruen). 

On  the  same  principle  chlorodyne  ought  to  he  given.  (For  iti 
composition,  see  page  471,  ante.)  The  vapor  bath  ia  aometimes 
useful  in  moderating  spasm. 

Preventive  Treatment — The  probabilities  are,  that  unless  the  op- 
eriitiou  of  excision,  or  cauterization,  bo  performed  within  a  fnw 
minutes  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  it  is  impossible  to  save  the 
patient  from  the  fatal  disease,  which,  according  to  the  susceptibility 
of  his  coTistitution,  may  threaten  liiin  at  any  moment.  In  all  proba- 
bility no  prophylactic  medicine  exists  in  nature,  and  the  adminia- 
tration  of  any  potent  substance  by  way  of  prevention  is  worse  than 
useless;  for  without  protecting  the  patient,  it  may  injure  his  con- 
stitution. Mild  remedies,  if  they  tend  to  ti-anquillize  his  mind  aud 
appease  his  apprehensionfl,  may  be  innocently  employed. 

The  theory  which  remains  that  a  zymotic  incubation  first  takes 
place  in  the  wound,  by  which  the  poison  is  originally  implanted, 
BUggesta  the  moat  rational  prophylactic — namely,  to  destroy  en- 
tirely by  potassa  fusa  the  whole  cicatrix,  where  practicable,  or  by 
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Bome  other  surgical  means  entirely  to  remove  it,  at  aa  early  a  period 
aB  possible,  aud  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  eyioptoma.  When 
premonitory  symptoms  are  first  observed,  the  following  plan  has 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  MhxwijII  in  The  Indian  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Science,  aiid  of  Dr.  Copland,  namely, — (1.)  That  the 
original  cicatrix  be  freely  laid  open,  aud  suppuration  from  it  speedily 
and  freely  produced.  (2.)  The  nerves,  or  nerve,  leading  to  the 
part  are  to  be  divided  without  delay,  the  more  remote  trom  the 
wound  the  better.  (3.)  Free  perupirution  should  be  promoted  by 
tlie  hot  air  bath.  {4.)  Bleeding  from  the  arm  to  Byncope  in  robust 
persons  with  sthenic  aymptoma,  or  cuppings  on  tlieuapeof  the  neck, 
are  modes  of  practice  indicated  by  the  lesions  found  after  death. 


GLANDERS— fl^tmo. 

Deflsitios. — A  febrile  disease  of  a  viaVgnant  type,  resuUing  from  the 
imphmting  of  a  specific  poison  from  glandercd  horses.  If  is  characterized 
by  vascular  injection  if  the  vasal  mucous  membrave,  f-om  which  an  aque- 
ous, viscid,  glutinous,  or  purulent  discharge  proceeds,  on  which  chancre- 
like  anres  are  formed,  eTlending  to  the  frontal  sinus  and  rteighboriiig 
mucotts  surfaces.  The  ti/mphatic  glands  enlarge  in  the  vicinily  of  these 
mucotis  membranes.  A  tubercular  or  pustular  eruption  appears  upon  the 
sidn,folla\ced  by  suppurating,  bloody,  or  gangrenous  ulceration  in  carious 
parts.  A  gaieral  inflaniinalion  of  the  lymphatics  and  of  t/ie  glands  may 
occur,  giving  rise  to  the  small  tumors  known  as  "farcy  buds"  or  "farcy 
biiitons."     These  gradually  suppurate,  and  secrete  a  specific  virus. 

Patholo^. — The  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule  are  liable  to  a  dis- 
ease termed  glanders.  It  occurs  under  two  forme,  named  respec- 
tively ^S-inrfers  and  farcy.  Many  veterinists  have  considered  these 
varieties  to  be  distinct  diseases;  but  numerous  e.\periniont«  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  common  animal 
poison.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  several  grades  or  varie- 
ties of  both  those  diseases.  Tims,  if  glanders  he  defined  to  be  a 
fever  with  a  running  of  matter  from  the  nose,  farriers  distinguish 
three  kinds:  one  consists  of  swelling,  ecchymosis,  and  gangrene  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  discharge  principally  from  the  pitui- 
tary, tracheal,  or  bronchial  membrane  j  another  of  a  pustular  erup- 
tion of  the  same  parts,  followed  hy  ulceration;  while  a  third  cou- 
Bists  in  a  combination  of  these  two  forms  of  disease.  Of  farcy,  also, 
there  are  two  kinds:  the  bud  farcy  and  the  button  farcy.  The  "  bud 
farcy"  consists  in  the  conformation  of  a  number  of  tumors  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  as  on  the  head,  neck,  and  extremities,  and 
particularly  on  the  hinder  ones,  these  tumors  being  formed  not  only 
by  enlargement  and  infiammation  of  the  glands,  but  aim  of  the 
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nreolftr  tieaue,  and  whlcb,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  soften  and 
ulcerate.  Similar  tiiraord  are  enid  to  form  in  the  subi^tauce  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  whifh  quifkly  suppurate  aud  cause  death. 
The  "  button  farcy"  is  an  intlamniatiou  limited  to  the  lympliatJc 
glands  and  vessels,  without  involving  in  auy  considerable  degree, 
tlie  areolar  tissue.  It  usually  commences  iu  tbe  binder  extreuiities, 
causiLg  iameuess  and  eniargemoiit  of  the  limb:  aud  when  tbe 
valves  of  the  iymphatica  become  tbickened,  it  forms  a  tumor  called 
tbe  "farcy  bud;"  while  if  the  lymphatic  vessel  itself  be  inflamed,  it 
is  termed  "fai'cy  pipe."  It  may  be  sliortly  stated  that  in  glanda'S 
tbe  nasal  passages  especially  suffer;  while  in  farcy  it  ia  the  lym- 
pbatie  systeDi  which  is  ati'ected. 

It  has  been  determined  by  a  number  of  severe  accidents  occur- 
ring to  persons  employed  abont  glaudered  horses,  that  the  poison 
producing  them  is  capable  of  being  ti-ansmitted  fi-om  the  horse  to 
the  human  subject,  and  again  from  the  human  subject  to  the  horse 
aud  to  tbe  ass;  and  there  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  transmitted  from  one  human  being  to  another  (Zimmer- 
man, iu  Yirvh.  Arch.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  209,  and  Yrar-Book  of  New  Si/dm. 
S'icikIi/,  1862).  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  tirst  called  to 
this  iuloreating  subject  by  Mr.  Muacroft.  in  The  Eiiinbarijli  Medical 
inui  Surgical  Journal,  in  the  year  1821,  where  he  relates  the  case  of 
tbe  whipper-in  of  the  Bradworth  hunt,  who  wounded  himself  in 
cutting  up  a  glaudered  horse  for  tbe  kcuuel,  and  died,  at  the  cud  of 
e^  week,  of  confirmed  glanders;  and  two  similar  cases  appeared  ia 
the  same  work  about  two  yeara  afterwards.  Himultaneously  with 
Mr.  Muscroft,  Dr.  Copland,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  stated  that  the  fact  of  the 
disease  having  been  thus  communicated  had  been  proved  by  cases 
that  bad  occurred  iu  Germany,  aud  which  were  published  in  Musi's 
Magazine  for  1821.  The  cases  excited  but  little  notice  till  Mr. 
Travers  published  bis  valuable  work  on  Comtitatiottal  Irritalion,  in 
1828,  containing  a  letter  from  Professor  Coleman  ou  the  transmis- 
sion of  glanders  from  tbe  horse  to  man,,  and  from  man  to  the  ass, 
together  mth  some  other  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  own 
observation.  The  subject  was  now  followed  up  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in 
two  papers  in  the  IVansacUons  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  fkicielg,  nar- 
rating three  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own.  Dr.  Itoots's,  and 
Dr.  Williams's  practice.  At  length  all  tbe  tlien  known  facts  were 
collected  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Kayer,  in  the  sLxth  volume  of 
tbe  M^.nwires  de  I'Acadi^mic  Royah:  de  MUdecine. 

In  the  cases  collected  by  Kjiyer,  the  nose  and  nasal  fosBEe  had 
only  been  examined  iu  four  cases  out  of  fifteen,  and  in  these  there 
was  found  either  cccbymosis,  ulceration,  or  gangrene  of  the  rau- 
cous membrane  of  the  sepiwu  nasi,  or  of  the  sin-uees.     The  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  has  likewise  been  found 
studded  either  with  the  peculiar  eruption,  or  diftuaely  inflamed  or 
ulcerated,  bo  much  so  that  in  one  case  the  epiglottis  was  in 
part  destroyed.  The  lungs  have  likewise  been  found  either 
gorged  with  blood,  or  the  seat  of  lobular  pneumonia,  or  of  vomi- 
cte,  with  tj-phoid  symptoms — (ironcho-pnatmo-iyphus,  as  it  is  called 
in  Germany.  In  Dr.  Rnota's  cafu  there  was  an  encysted  absccps  of 
the  lung,  which  contained  about  two  ounces  of  pus.  Besides  these 
aftections  of  tlie  more  vital  organs,  a  number  of  small  farcy  tumors 
have  been  found  iu  different  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extreniities, 
and  perfectly  remote  from  the  point  originally  punctured.  These 
tumors  were  in  different  states  of  inflammation,  some  being  white 
and  indurated,  others  soft  and  injected,  and  otherfi  in  a  state  of 
suppuration.  Iu  Br.  Roots's  case  an  abscess  ou  the  back  of  the 
hand  communicated  with  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bones; 
and  in  another  case  an  ahseese  had  opened  into  the  knee-joint. 
The  absorbent  vessels  have  likowirie  been  found  inflamed  along  the 
arm  from  the  point  of  puucture,  or  site  of  primary  inoculation, 
and  the  glands  to  which  they  lead  have  been  found  enlarged  and 
indurated,  or  in  a  state  of  snppuration. 

The  result  of  all  these  observations  shows  that  in  cases  of  glan- 
dera  a  specific  poison  is  implanted  which  infects  the  blood,  and, 
after  a  given  period  of  latency,  produces,  in  alight  cases,  an  abscess 
at  the  point  of  puncture,  followed  by  some  tumors  in  the  course  of 
the  absorbents  connected  with  the  punctured  part.  In  severe  cases 
fever  is  previously  set  up,  and  after  this  baa  continned  for  some 
days,  there  follows  either  a  diffuse  or  an  eruptive  inflainmatioii  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  trachea,  terminat- 
ing in  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene;  also  some  inflamraa- 
tory  affection  of  the  Inng,  together  with  tlie  usual  farcy  button  or 
bud  tumors  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — Glanders  may  be  either  acnte  or  chronic.  Acute 
glanders  is  expressed  by  priniaiy  fever,  followed  by  local  in- 
flammation ;  chronic  glanders,  when  the  local  inflammations  exist 
per  se.  The  proportionate  number  of  eases  of  each  kind  is  not 
determined, 

The  aciite  disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  primary  fever, 
with  or  without  rigors,  and  followed  by  pains  in  the  limbs  so 
severe  as  often  to  be  mistaken  for  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Some  days  after,  the  pained  parts  become  the  seat  of  phlegmonous 
tumors,  accompanied  with  ranch  pain,  redness,  and  tenderness; 
these  more  commonly  terminate  in  abscess,  sometimea  discharg- 
ing a  laudable  pus,  but  more  usually  a  bloody  sanies,  and  rapidly 
become  gangrenous.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  in  ainmst 
all  cases  there  has  been  a  discharge  of  matter  more  or  less  purn- 
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lent,  viscid,  and  mixed  with  blood,  from  the  nostrils.  The  qiian- 
tiry,  however,  has  in  gfiteral  been  inconsiderable,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  appreciable.  The  period  at  which  tbia  symptom  appears 
is  not  oonstaut.  It  has  been  seeii  aa  early  as  the  fourth,  and  as  late 
as  the  sixtceuth  day.  Iii  the  course  of  the  disease  the  eyelids 
are  generally  tumefied,  utid  diHcharge  a  thick,  viscid  matter,  like 
that  from  the  nose;  and  enlargement  of  the  aubmaxilbiry  glands 
occurs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  syinptoms  of  acute  glanders  in  man 
is  the  eruption  of  pustules  on  the  face,  trunk,  limbs,  and  genital 
organs.  This  eruption  has  been  compared  to  variceilai,  to  smalt-pox, 
and  to  ecthyma;  but  in  fact  it  is  an  eruption  sui generis,  and  cannot 
be  compared  to  any  other.  It  has  been  ob8er\-ed  to  occur  about 
the  twelfth  day,  and  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  profuse 
fetid  sweats.  Besides  this  eruption,  a  number  of  black  bullie  have 
been  observed  on  the  nose,  forehead,  below  the  ears,  on  the  fingers, 
toes,  and  genital  organs,  and  these  have  been  followed  by  gangrene 
more  or  less  extensive  and  deep. 

The  pulae  is  full  and  quick  in  the  early  stages,  but  towards  the 
close  it  becomes  rapid,  small,  ii-regular,  and  even  intermittent. 
The  tongue  varies,  as  in  typhus,  teing  first  white  and  coated,  and 
subsequently  brown  or  black.  Diarrhoea  and  meteorism  often 
complicate  the  disease,  and  blood  has  been  observed  in  the  stools. 
Cerebral  disturbance  has  come  on  as  early  as  the  second  day,  but 
more  commonly  not  till  towards  the  tenth;  sometimes  marked  by 
a  singular  want  of  intelligence,  at  others  by  a  sinister  presentiment, 
followed  by  stupor  and  death. 

Acute  glanders  is  rapid  in  its  course,  and  two-thirds  of  the  eases 
have  terminated  before  the  seventeenth  day ;  some  have  died  on  the 
twenty-first  day,  a  few  on  the  twentj-eightlt  day,  and  only  one  has 
survived  till  the  fifty-ninth  day. 

Chronic  glanders,  or  farcy,  difl'era  from  acute  glanders  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  local  lesion  preceding  tbf  general  febrile  de- 
rangement, the  introduction  of  the  poison  being  followed  in  a  few 
hours  by  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  proceeding  from  the 
wounded  part,  and  extending  sometimes  to  the  elbow  or  axilla, 
and  involving  the  axillary  glands.  These  efl:ects  are  followed  by 
infiammation  and  extensive  abscesses  in  the  snbcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  often  involving  the  whole  limb.  From  this  state  the  pa- 
tient may  recover;  but  should  these  abscesses  be  multiplied  over 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  be  accompanied  either  by  the  pus- 
tular or  gangrenous  vesicular  ernptions,  or  by  both,  the  result  is 
generally  fatal,  for  hectic  symptoms  supervene,  and  hasten  the 
final  catastrophe. 

The  disease  has  terminated  within  a  fortnight,  but  more  com- 


monly  it  has  not  proved  fatal  till  the  end  of  a  month ;  and,  in  cases 
still  more  chronic,  a  twelvemonth  has  been  known  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  patient  finally  recovered  or  died.  Such  are  the  general 
phenomena  of  acute  and  chronic  glanders,  as  they  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  human  subject. 

Cause. — The  remote  cause  of  glanders  in  the  horse  is  but  little 
iiaderstood.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  specitic  miasmatic  poison, 
having  a  peculiar  affinitj-  to  the  horse,  and  animals  of  his  clu^e. 
Glanders,  however,  when  it  aftects  the  human  subject,  has  in  all 
instances  been  distinctly  traced  to  the  glandered  horse  as  the  re- 
mote cause,  for  no  instance  is  known  of  the  disease  occurring  pri- 
marily in  man. 

In  the  horse  certain  predisposing  causes  greatly  favor,  and  are 
perhaps  necessary  to  the  spread  of  glanders,  such  as  dirty,  close, 
ill-ventilated  stables,  especially  if  the  situation  be  low  and  damp. 
Horses  when  crowded  on  board  transports  are  greatly  liable  to 
this  affection.  The  Arab,  in  transporting  his  horses  from  Ara- 
bia to  ludia,  always  chooses  that  part  of  the  year  when  the  passage 
ia  shortest,  lest  the  accidents  incident  to  a  long  voyage  might 
oblige  the  hatches  to  be  closed,  and  want  of  ventilation  promote 
the  development  of  glanders.  Bad  food  is  a  powerful  predispos- 
ing cause  in  the  horse,  especially  when  these  animals  are  picketed 
on  service,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
At  the  close  of  a  campaign  the  cavalry  are  otten  decimated  by 
this  disease,  and  towards  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  war 
the  losses  from  this  cause  are  said  to  have  been  enormous.  The 
cases  occurring  in  the  human  subject  are  too  fev  to  allow  of  any 
inference  being  drawn  as  to  the  influence  of  the  predisposing 
causes  in  the  production  of  glanders;  but  the  disease  generally 
occurs  in  young  men,  and  probably  a  close  investigation  would 
have  shown  that  the  habits  of  the  patient  were  such  as  to  fall 
within  those  laws  which  favor  the  production  of  the  disease  in 
the  horse. 

The  majorityof  veterinary  surgeons,  of  stable-keepers,  and  coach 
proprietors,  believe  that  the  disease  is  contagious  among  horses, 
and  if  a  glandered  horse  has  been  introduced  into  stables,  the 
stock  in  these  stables  have  become  diseased.  There  are  few  dis- 
tricts in  which  some  farmer,  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  team,  has  not  had  sufficient  proof  of  the  communicable  nature 
of  glanders.  In  this  country  the  law  is  severe  against  otFcring  for 
sale,  or  even  working,  a  glandered  horse;  which  shows  that  the 
opinion  of  our  ancestors,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  that  glandere 
is  a  contagious  and  a  fatal  disease.  In  Germany  the  belief  of  con- 
tagion is  so  general  that  it  is  said  the  law  directs  any  horse  that 
has  been  in  contact  with  &  glandered  animal  to  be  immediately 
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killed.  Again,  Profeseor  Colemao  has  jiroduced  glanders  by  di- 
rect inoculation  from  horse  to  liorse;  bo  also  have  Professors  Peal 
and  Renault ;  while  Lcblanc  assureB  us  that  he  has  repeated  these 
exijorinients  till  he  has  demonstrated  that  not  only  is  glanders  con- 
tagious, but  that  farcy  and  glundera  arc  more  varieties  of  tlie  same 
disease, — the  farcy  matter  producing  glanders,  and  the  matter  of 
glanders  producing  farcy. 

Cases  of  the  transmission  of  glanders  from  the  horse  to  man  are 
now  numerous;  and  that  the  disease  is  actually  glanders  has  been 
shown  by  Professor  Coleman,  who  directed  two  asses  to  be  inocula- 
ted with  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  person  then  laboring 
under  this  disease,  consequent  on  a  puncture  received  in  dissecting 
a  glaudercd  animal,  and  both  aniaials  died  of  glanders.  These  ex- 
periments have  been  repeated,  with  similar  results,  by  Gerard, 
Hering,  of  Stuttgardt,  and  more  recently  by  Leblanc,  with  matter 
taken  from  a  patient  that  died  glandercd  under  the  care  of  liayer, 
so  that  no  (loubt  can  exist  of  the  fa<t.  It  seems  proved,  therefore, 
that  glandci-s  is  transmiyaible  from  the  horse  to  man,  and  agaiaj 
from  man  to  the  ass.  It  has  been  contended,  also,  that  if  glanders' 
is  transmissible  from  man  to  animals,  the  disease  must  be  capable 
of  being  commuuicated  from  one  human  subject  to  another;  and  a 
case  of  this  description  appears  actually  to  have  occurred  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  nurse, 
a  healthy  woman,  contracted  the  disease  from  a  patient  in  the  ward, 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  with  every  symptom  o/ glanders. 

The  fact  of  repeated  inoculation  with  glandered  virus  distinctly 
shows  that  foniites  may  be  so  infected  as  to  produce  the  disease. 
The  spread  of  the  malady  has  been  attributed  to  healthy  horses 
liaving  drunk  out  of  the  same  pail  or  trough  with  a  glandered 
horse,  or  to  licking  the  neighboring  rack  or  partitions  of  the  stalls 
in  which  a  glandered  horse  had  been  placed.  Mr.  White  attributes 
the  occurrence  of  glanders  in  a  mare  and  two  foals  to  some  hay 
left  by  a  team  of  glandered  horses  being  blown  into  their  paddock. 

The  specific  poison  of  glanders  Las  been  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem both  by  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues.  The  disease  has 
been  produced  by  inserting  the  virus  under  the  cutis  with  a  lancet, 
and  by  rubbing  il  on  the  greasy  heel  of  a  horse;  it  has  also  been 
produced  by  inoculating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  of  the 
horse,  or  by  smearing  that  membrane  with  fiircied  matter.  Farcied 
matter  has  also  been  made  up  into  balls,  and  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  the  liorsc,  and  glanders  has  resulted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  poison  is  absorbed  both  by  the  cutaneous 
and  mucous  tissues,  and  that,  being  absorbed,  it  infects  the  blood. 
This  latter  fact  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  Professor  Coleman. 
"I  have,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  produced  the  disease  by  iirst  re- 
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moviug  tbe  henlthy  blood  tVoni  au  ass,  uutil  the  animiit  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  then  trausferriDg  from  a  glaiidered  borse  blood 
from  the  carotid  artery  iuto  the  jugular  veiu  of  the  ass.  The  dis- 
eaae  in  the  asa  waa  rapid  and  violent  in  degree;  and  from  ibis 
animal,  by  inoculation,  I  afterwards  produced  botb  glanders  and 
farey.  In  acute  glanders^  therefore,  the  blood  is  undoubtedly 
affected." 

Feriod  of  Latency. — The  poison  of  glanders  has  its  period  of  latency, 
like  all  other  morbid  poisons,  and  that  period  is  in  general  short. 
Two  aasc-s  were  inoculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  tbe  one  about  a  year 
and  the  other  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  in  the  fii^t  the  maxilJarj- 
glands  became  tender  on  the  second  day,  and  the  discharge  ti'om 
the  nostrils  was  established  on  the  third.  In  the  other  the  maxil- 
lary gland  enlarged  on  tbe  third  day,  but  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  did  not  take  place  till  tbe  sixth  day.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  incubation  is  much  longer.  In  the  Proc^s-vcrhal  de  I'Ecole  df 
Lyon  a  case  is  given  of  a  horse  which  was  inoculated  with  farcy 
matter,  but  tbe  disease  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of  three  months, 
and  then  precisely  at  tbe  points  of  puncture.  M.  Gerard,  an  ex- 
veterinary  Burgoon  of  tbe  French  "artillerie  de  la  garde,"  states 
that  be  introduced  tbe  matter  of  the  discharge  cvorj-  day  into  the 
nostrils  of  certain  horses,  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  that  the  disease 
appeared  in  one  on  the  seventh  day,  but  in  two  others  not  till  the 
thirty-second  day. 

In  the  bnm^n  snbjeet  tbe  poison  baa  in  general  been  latent  from 
two  to  eight  days  after  the  accident  of  inoculatiou. 

PrognoBis — Of  fifteen  cases  of  acute  glanders  collected  by  Rayer 
only  one  recovered.  Of  fifteen  cases  of  acute  farcy  only  five  re- 
covered. Of  seven  case.'?  of  chronic  farcy  only  one  died.  Of  the 
three  cases  of  chronic  glanders  two  died.  A  favorable  prognosis, 
consequently,  is  only  warranted  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

DiagnoBlB. — "Acute glanders,"  says Kayer,  "cannot  bo  confouudcd 
with  poisoning  from  punctnre  in  dissecting  or  opening  dead  bodies; 
for,"  he  adds,  "out  of  fifty  ancli  cases  reported  by  various  authors, 
no  mention  is  made  in  tbem  of  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or  of 
a  nasal  or  laryngeal  eruption  being  found  after  death,  or  of  the  pe- 
culiar cutaneous  eruption."  Leblane  also  states  that  he  has  inocu- 
lated the  horse  with  a  great  number  of  other  morbid  secretions 
from  the  human  subject,  hut  bas  in  no  instance  produced  any  dis- 
ease similar  to  glanders.  It  may  for  a  short  time  be  mistaken  for 
rheumatism,  bnt  the  occurrence  of  the  secondary  actions  quickly 
dispels  this  error.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  enumerate  every 
difficulty  that  may  occur  in  the  diagnosis;  but  when  any  doubt 
ex!9t«,  an  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  previous  employment  of  the 
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patient  will  probaLty  solve  the  problem ;  or  the  inoculatiou  of  a 
healthy  auimal  is  an  exueilout  counter  proof. 

Treatment. — All  the  reoiedies  liitherto  tried  Id  acute  glandere 
have  failed,  for  only  one  patient  out  of  fiiteeu  has  recovered,  and 
t}iat  not  from  iiny  particular  treatment.  Blood,  when  taken  at  the 
commencement,  has  been  found  buffed,  and  some  momentary  relief 
has  been  afforded:  but  prostration  and  stupor  have  quickly  fol- 
lowed, while  leech-bites  have  become  gangrenous.  The  coming  ou 
of  typhoid  eyraptoma  has  led  to  the  administration  of  qaiiiia,  irakrian, 
serpmtaria,  ammonia,  and  other  stimuhiting  medicines;  but  all  of 
thera  have  failed.  Vomiting  and  purging  have  likewise  been  had 
recourse  to;  but  these  measures  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cure  of  this  disease  depends  ou 
the  discovery  of  a  specific  remedy,  and  experiments  in  treatment 
may  be  warranted  as  the  only  chance  of  subduing  a  muiady  which 
has  so  constautly  proved  fatal.  lu  the  more  chronic  forma  of  the 
disease  the  recovery  of  the  patient  has  appeared  to  be  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  his  constitution  during  the  natural  elimination  of 
the  poison,  and  to  a  generous  diet,  rather  than  to  any  powerful 
effect  produced  either  by  general  or  local  treatment. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  other  contagious  diseases ;  namely,  being  careful  to  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  morbid  poison,  and  especially  when  a  finger  or 
other  part  of  the  hand  is  abradeil ;  iind  if  by  acci«lent  the  veterinary 
surgeon  should  inoculate  himself,  he  ought  instantly  to  destroy  the 
part  with  potassa  fusa.  It  has  been  recommended,  after  the  disease 
is  set  up,  to  extirpate  tlie  enlarged  glands;  hut  according  to  tlie 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  text,  this  practice  is  as  unwarrantable  as 
hopeless. 

MALIGNANT  PUSTULE  (VESICLE?)— Pu.iufa  J/aZiffi.o. 

Definition. —  The  result  of  a  specific  poison  implunlfd  on  some  uncovered 
part,  wliich  produces,  in  the  first  instance,  a  redness  like  the  bite  of  a  gnat, 
and  nfterwrmts  a  niinule  vesicle.  A  peculiar  form  of  (jungi'cvous  injlam- 
malion  is  excited,  which  rapidly  spreads  from  the  point  first  affected  to  (he 
ncif/hliorinff  tissues.  Hardeninif  and  blackening  of  this  part  is  so  extreme, 
and  death  of  tissue  is  so  entire,  that  Iht  jjart  creaks  when  cut  uilh  a  knife 
— no  pain  attends  the  incisions,  crops  of  secondary  vesicles  form  round  an 
erysipelatous-like  areola,  chains  of  lymphatics  become  inflamed,  (he  breath 
fetid ^  and  death  fol/oiis  amid  all.  the  indications  of  septic  poisoning  (Buhd). 

Pathology  and  Historical  Hotice. — Tliis  disease  has  been  long  fa- 
miliarly known  and  described  by  French,  German,  Russian,  Hwcd- 
ish,  Lapland,  and  Italian  niedical  men;  and  it  proves  fatal  every 
year  to  a  largo  number  of  persous  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
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British  medical  men  aro  not  generally  familiar  with  the  disease; 
and  its  occurrence  in  thie  country  escaped  general  recognition  till 
the  admirable  paj.ei-s  of  Dr.  William  Budd  on  the  enbject  (read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  in  London,  and  published 
in  the  Jiritish  Medical  Journal  of  1863)  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  suhjfct,  and  showed  that  malignant  pustule  has 
been  long  known  in  this  country  as  an  epizootic,  causing  every 
year  a  large  mortality  among  English  live  stock.  The  *'■  joint  mur- 
rain," "h/tji'lc  qmirkr"  or  "qiiiirlff  evil,"  and  the  "blood"  {the  name 
by  which  the  malady  ia  known  in  the  sheep),  are  the  same  diseases 
as  the  ^'ckarboii"  "quartier,"  and  "sang"  of  the  French,  and  the 
"mihhrnnd"  of  the  Germans.  From  the  writings  of  Dr.  Budd  on 
this  subject  the  following  account  of  this  remarkable  and  terrible 
disease  is  taken.  The  disease  has  prevailed  Irom  time  immemorial, 
in  various  continental  countries,  in  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  other 
animals;  and,  concurrently  with  the  cases  of  malignant  pustule, 
which  are  the  result  of  direct  inoculation  from  the  morbid  material 
of  those  animals,  other  cases  occur  in  which  the  exact  vehicle  of  the 
poison  cannot  he  identified ;  but  these  cases  have  ail  the  signilicaut 
peculiarity,  that  the  {lisease  is  always  scaled  on  some  pari  of  the  person 
wlw-h  is  hiihiltiulhi  uncocered. 

In  animals,  and  especially  in  oxen,  the  action  of  tlie  specific 
poison  seems  to  be  even  more  ^Trulent  than  it  is  in  man.  Death  is 
more  speedy ;  there  is  a  more  rapid  spread  of  gangrene ;  and  while 
the  aninuil  is  yet  living,  the  extrication  of  fetid  gases  trom  the  tis- 
sues of  the  parts  affected  goes  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  contagious 
properly  of  the  poison  is  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  (he 
lymph  contained  in  the  cliaracteristic  vesicles,  and,  next  to  this,  by 
that  peculiar  exudation  which  occurs  in  the  areolar  tissne  of  the 
atfected  part,  and  in  that  of  various  parenchymatous  organs,  and 
sometimes  in  the  serous  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

The  identity  of  the  malignant  pustule  of  man  with  the  "chnrbon" 
of  cattle  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  by  the  fact  that  the  disease, 
when  contracted  by  man,  has  been  communicated  back  to  the  ani- 
mal by  inoculation  from  man.  [Inoculation  of  the  human  being 
with  matter  from  abraxy  sheep  will  produce  malignant  pustule, and 
the  inoculation  of  the  matter  of  malignant  pustule  of  mau  in  a 
sheep  will  produce  braxy  (Renault).] 

It  is  only  at  the  onset  that  the  disease  is  a  local  one;  but  very 
soon  general  poisoning  ensues,  which  is  due  to  the  after-difl'usion 
of  the  morbid  changes  and  products  engendered  in  the  part  first 
affected.  This  is  a  very  iuipurtnut  point  in  the  pathology  of  the 
(lisease,  and  with  a  view  to  successful  treatment;  and  it  is  inferred, 
not  only  from  the  order  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena  succeed 
each  other,  hut  still  more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  early  de- 
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Htriiftioii  of  the  diseafied  part  by  caustic  not  only  prevents  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coufititutioual  disorder,  but  in  many  cases  issues 
in  a  pcrft't-t  and  speedy  cure. 

Fropagation  of  the  Diseaie — The  disease  may  be  communicated  to 
man  iu  tlie  following  ways:  (1-)  By  direct  inoculation,  as  iu  the 
case  of  butchers,  ftinners,  skinners,  herdsmen,  drovers,  and  others, 
in  whom  accidental  inoculation  with  it  appears  to  be  an  event  of 
no  uncommon  occurrence  in  countries  where  ^'ckarbon"  is  most 
rife.  (2.)  By  means  of  the  skin,  or  simply  by  the  hair  of  diseased 
beasts.  Trousseau,  for  example,  relates  that  in  two  factories  for 
working  up  horse-hair  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  which 
only  six  or  eight  hands  were  employed,  twenty  persona  died  in  the 
coui-se  often  years  from  malignant  pustule.  There  are  many  other 
case'j  related  by  Dp.  Budd,  and  some  which  clearly  show  that  the 
virus  of  niolitfmint  pusluk,  like  other  confagiotia  poisons,  when  once 
in  the  dried  state,  may  retain  its  powei-s  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  The  disease  may  thus  be  propagated  through  contact  with 
bones,  lioofs,  horns,  and  the  fat  and  tallow  of  animals  dead  of  the 
"charboii."  (3.)  The  disense  may  be  communicated  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals  killed  while  atTected  with  it,  as  also  by  using  the 
milk  and  butter  of  affected  cows.*  (4.)  Insects  which  have  been 
iu  contact  with  the  bodies  or  carcasses  of  diseased  cattle  may  com- 
municate the  disease  to  man.  Most  commonly  it  is  the  insects  with 
piercing  prol")sces,  such  as  gad-flies,  after  having  sucked  the  putrid 
juices  of  dead  or  sick  animals,  and  then  settled  on  the  persons  of 


•  [There  is  a  good  deiil  of  diversity  of  opinion  and  diacrepsncy  of  evidence  wilh 
rcgiird  to  tho  riak  of  pnting  tlie  fleeh  of  BnimflU  affected  with  mHlignant  puituls. 
RumHzzini,  Lnncisi,  Cnillot,  Ennui,  Cbnuhf-icr,  Ftiderg,  Oumgoo,  lit'ndle,  and 
others,  givu  muny  inBtnnceB  when'  the  disenfe  has  been  developed  in  BUeh  us  ale  of 
the  meat  of  «allle  fiiffpriijg  from  cur  bun  eu  I  oils  fever.  Dr.  Livingntone  (7^'nreis  in 
S'iiit/iii-71  Africa),  BBys,  thsl  those  who  eat  the  flesh  of  aniuinlB  who  die  from  pleuro- 
pneiimonin,  are  attui^ked  with  carbuncles.  Menschel  (quoted  by  Parkei,  Manual  of 
Prnctiral  Hi/giejie,  'lA  cJ,,  p.  173),  ttutea  that  twenty-four  persona  were  attacked 
witb  iniilignnnl  pustule,  the  majority  nfter  -ealinf;  the  flush  of  beaata  suffering  from 
the  (iisnaie,  the  olhera  from  direel  inopulatio'n  ;  five  died.  Dr.  Samue!  K.  Perey  (JVew 
J'urA  Meilirnl  Juurnal,  Augtfil,  ISfifi).  mentions,  lliiit  on  the  third  day  after  eating  apar- 
inglj  twice  of  a  pieoo  of  beef  whii'h  bad  "a  peculiar  ewilly  odor  and  taste,"  he  was 
taken  suddenly  sick  while  in  the  street,  with  severe  pain  in  hie  left  shin.  On  bis 
rolurn  home,  he  found  "  an  inflamed  »pot,  nbout  three  inthea  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this,  two  pustular  elevations,  eath  atiout  the  color  and  size  of  a  hplil  pe*. 
The  next  dity  the  whole  inflamed  eurl'uce  hud  become  a  vesicle  ;  eventually  the  whole 
skin  peeled  off,  and  tho  two  pustular  spold  hecHmu  deep-acBted  ulcers;  eii  weeks 
elnjised  before  ibey  were  perfectly  healed,''  On  the  other  hand,  Parent-Duchilte- 
let,  Levy,  Papjienheini,  Morand,  Duhamcl,  Thomassin,  find  Neffel,  relate  cases 
where  the  flesh  of  animals  witb  malignant  pustule,  have  been  eaten  with  impunity, 
und  that  too  in  several  inetancea  where  the  disorder  had  been  eommuulcated  by  in- 
oculation ;  utid  Thudicum  maintains  that  there  is  no  satiBfactory  evidence  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  man  cun  be  infected  by  eating  the  meat  of  animals  Bodiaeaaed.  [Bril. 
Mtd.  Jour.,  April  28,  ISBO).] 
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men,  which  e£Feet  the  inoculation ;  but  flies  which  make  no  wound 
may  also  implant  the  poison  on  the  akin  by  their  soiled  wings  and 
feet  (ViRCUOW,  Bourcjeois).  The  latter  ohsei-ver  eays  "  he  baa  seen 
the  disease  produced  hy  the  puncture  of  a  gad-fly  which  came  out 
of  a  fioece  of  wool"  (Bunn).  [Although,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
malignant  pustule  in  man  is  communicated  directly  by  the  Hrua  of 
an  infected  animal,  still  there  are  a  few  exceptional  cases  where,  it 
would  seem  probable,  it  was  of  spontaneous  origin,  under  certain 
special  conditions  (licciicil  de  Ml-nK  de  MM.  ct  de  Ch'r.  Mil.,  1. 1839; 

MANOliRT,  FOUIINIER,  BaYLE,  MaRET,  SwyGEXUOVEN).] 

Phenomena  and  Symptoms  of  the  Ualignant  Vesicle A  conijlilerable 

degree  of  pruritus  in  the  part  is  Bueceeded  by  the  appearance  of  a 
red  spot  like  a  flea-bite,  A  vesicle,  in  the  course  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  afterwards,  may  be  observed,  at  first  about  the  size  of 
a  millet  seed,  but  very  soon  it  acquires  larger  dimensions,  and,  if 
not  ruptured  by  the  patient,  bursts  spontaneously,  and  dries  up  in 
about  thirty-six  hours,  leaving  the  exposed  cutis  vera  dry,  and  of  a 
livid  color.  Twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  attack  (itch- 
ing having  now  ceased),  a  small,  hard,  and  circumscribed  nucleus 
— the  "parciii  nudeiis"  of  Virchow,  the  "niallha"  of  the  Tiussiaua — 
having  the  form  and  size  of  a  lentil,  is  perceptible  under  and  around 
the  seat  of  the  vesicle.  In  the  circumference  of  this  a  soft  but  still 
resisting  swelling,  of  a  reddish  or  livid  color,  forms  an  inflamed 
areola,  and  hoconica  covered  eventually  with  secondary  sero-saa- 
guiuolent  vesicles,  similar  to  the  vesicle  which  first  appeared. 
These  are  at  firat  isolated,  but  speedily  they  become  confluent. 
The  central  spot  may  contain  at  first  a  transparent,  bright  yellow 
fluid,  which  very  early  becomes  reddish  or  bluish;  then  of  a  brown- 
ish hue,  when  the  spot  becomes  extremely  hard,  very  insensible, 
and  rapidly  becomes  gangrenous.  The  inflamiuutiou  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance,  both  in  depth  and  circumfereuee ;  the  neigh- 
boring skin  is  red  and  shining;  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is 
pufiy-  and  oniphyseniatous-Hke ;  the  excoriated  surface  readily  dries 
up,  and  becomes,  aa  it  were,  mummified;  and  in  its  neighborhood 
new  vesicles  spring  up,  which  run  the  same  course  as  the  former. 
The  part  soon  loses  its  vitality,  so  that  it  may  be  pierced  with 
needles  without  the  patient  becoming  aware  of  it.  It  is  also  a  re- 
markable feature  of  malignant  pmtule,  that  severe  pain  is  generally 
absent.  If  the  disease  ceases  to  advance,  an  inflamed  circle  of  vivid 
redness  now  surronnds  the  gangrenous  portion,  the  tumefaction 
diminishes,  and  the  patient  oxjieriences  something  like  an  agree- 
able warmth,  accompiinied  by  a  pulsatory  motion  of  the  affected 
part.  The  pulse,  which  before  was  irritable  and  feeble,  begins  to 
revive,  strength  increases,  a  gentle  perspiration  indicates  the  crisis 
of  the  febrile  state,  and  nausea  ceases.     Separation  commences  be- 
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tweeu  the  living  and  the  dead  parts,  and  is  attended  by  copious 
suppuration.  If  the  disease  sliould  not  tend  to  a  favorable  issue, 
suppuration  docs  not  take  place;  the  gangrene  spreads  rapidly; 
the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  more  contracted ;  the  patient  suffers 
from  extreme  lassitude  and  inability  to  sleep;  and,  finally,  with  a 
tendency  to  syncope,  he  boeomea  passive  us  to  the  result.  The 
tongue  U  dry  and  brown,  the  foatures  shrink,  the  skin  is  parched, 
the  eyes  are  glassy;  and  eardialgia  and  low  delirium  indicate  the 
approach  of  the  fatal  termination  (Bd»d,  Rajer,  ViBcnow,  Bell, 
Craioie). 

The  face  (often  in  the  lip,  or  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth),  the  neck,  tlie  hands,  the  arms,  and  the  legs  are  almost  the 
only  parts  on  which  it  appears;  and  if  by  chance  it  becomes  de- 
veloped on  other  parta,  we  may  he  sure  the  poison  has  been  carried 
there  directly  by  the  fingers,  or  other  agents  impregnated  with  the 
virus.  The  phenomena,  therefore,  which  such  cases  exhibit  in  mau 
are  identical  in  every  particular  with  those  which  have  been  seen 
in  farriers,  and  others  in  continental  countries  who  have  the  charge 
of  cattle,  and  who  in  numberless  instances  are  known  to  have  be- 
come diseased  from  the  accidental  but  direct  inoculation  of  the 
"chaj'boii"  virus. 

[Malignant  tederaa  of  the  eyelids  would  seem  to  be  identical  in 
its  nature  and  origin  with  malignant  pustule  (Debrou,*  Bouroeois,! 
EaimbgrtI).  It  begins  with  itching,  quickly  followed  by  great 
swelling,  so  that  very  soon  after  the  onset  the  lids  cannot  be  forcibly 
separated,  owing  to  the  degree  of  serous  inhltratiou.  The  skin  is 
tense  and  smooth,  and  without  change  of  color.  No  excoriation, 
vesicle,  pimple,  or  areola,  no  "parent  nucleus,"  can  he  seen.  The 
swelling  soon  extends  to  the  temple,  forehead,  and  cheek  of  the 
affected  side,  subsequently  invading  the  lips,  nose,  chin,  and  neck. 
It  is  bard,  pale,  and  indolent.  There  is  neither  headache  nor  nan- 
sea,  and  the  pulse  is  regular.  If  the  part  has  been  early  cauterized, 
there  is  a  continuous  weeping  of  a  yellowish  serosity.  Unless  the 
disease  is  arrested  within  the  first  day  or  two,  constitutional  infec- 
tion is  announced  by  a  chill,  or  a  sensation  of  general  coldness;  the 
pulse  becomes  quick  and  feeble,  with  excessive  prostration;  the 
respiration  is  embarrassed;  there  are  nausea,  vomiting,  jactitation, 
delirium,  and  cold  extremities,  ending,  in  from  two  days  to  a  week 
from  the  initial  syTnptom,  in  death. 

Anatomical  Character! — Au  examination  under  the  microscope 
by  M.  Robin,  of  a  malignant  pustule  excised  by  M.  Manoury, 
showed  nothing  peculiar  in  its  structure.     There  was  a  granular 


*  [L'tEdi'rae  Malin  ou  Charbonncui  des  Paiipiirefl.   Par  le  Dr.  Debrou.   GazoltD 
dua  Uopitaux,  No.  iSX,  1800.     Arch.  Qcn.  dc  M£d.,  Uct.,  1865. 
■(■  Truit^  da  la  Pustule  Maligno.     Pur  Bourgeois  (d'Etiimpes). 
i  Truitb  doa  Jluladies  Cbarbonncuaes.     Par.  L.  A.  Kaiinbcrt.  ParU,  1859.] 
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appearaocc,  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  all  gangreDoos  tisanes. 
The  meshes  of  the  Bubcutaneous  connective  tUsiie  are  enlarged, 
and  its  tibres  are  of  a  brownish  color,  due  to  serous  infihration 
(Gopjot).  The  absence  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  edema- 
tous tumor  is  an  important  and  essential  character  of  malignnut 
pustiile,  wliii-b  seems  to  oppose  tlie  formation  of  pus,  eo  long 
as  the  infecting  virus  is  preaeut  (Bourgeois,  Salmon-,  Ma.voi'BV). 
The  blood  is  fluid,  fetid  and  gaseous;  the  coi'puscles  broken  down 
and  vibrionea  are  found  in  it,  wliich,  according  to  Duvaine,  are  bac^ 
teria  (Lei'rkt,  IIamont,  Brauell).  The  heart  is  softened  ;  and  the 
spleen  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  contains  bacteria.  lu  the  etomach 
and  small  intestines  there  is  a  number  of  round,  elevated  jiatehcs, 
resembling,  when  sernped  off,  Indian  ink,  6r  the  vomit  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  A  vertical  section  ehowa  them  to  be  limited  to 
the  mucous  membrnnc — which  is  sound  immediately  around  them 
— and  composed  of  a  homogeneous,  almost  black  substance,  which 
examined  mioroseopieallyia  found  to  be  altered  blood,  with  a  large 
number  of  amorphous  granules  of  hematoidin  (Davaike),  Hence 
they  are  not,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  internal  malignant  pustules, 
or  gangrenous  eschara]. 

Treatment. — The  affection  only  admits  of  cure  when  to  the  unin- 
formed its  aspect  is  trivial;  and  it  can  only  be  cured  by  a  proccM 
which  leaves  a  mark.  To  make  an  abiding  scar  on  the  faee,  for 
the  treatment  of  what,  at  the  worst,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  & 
boil,  is  a  serious  consideration  for  the  reputation  of  the  medical 
man  in  his  practice  amongst  ignorant  people. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  only  certainly  to  be  averted  by  the 
ose  of  causliea;  and  of  the  various  caustics  in  use  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  preponderate  in  favor  of  pohissa  J'ltsa;  although  Chausmer 
and  others  prefer  nifrif  add  or  the  chloride  of  antimony.  But  every- 
thing bangs  on  the  recognition  of  the  disease  in  its  first  stage 
(BcDU).  [M.  Manoury  excises  the  pustule,  and  covers  the  wound 
with  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder.  MM.  Mauvezins  cut  out  the 
••parent  nucleus,"  or  the  entire  vesicle,  and  then  use  the  actual 
tnuterv  at  a  red  heat,  and  claim  that,  wlien  resorted  to  at  once,  it 
lundere  general  toxic  symptomB,  and  invariably  cures  {Arck.  (rcn. 
it  JtffJ..  March,  ISG-i,  and  June,  1866).  Bourgeois  relies  on  eans- 
tk  potash,  which  he  applies,  removing  the  eschars,  until  blood  ap- 
i>Mr^  Most  of  the  French  surgeons  depend  on  the  actual  cautery, 
It  IS  nnbablc  that  chromic  acid,  from  its  rapid  and  powerful  action, 
wwild  prove  voir  eifieieut,  followed,  after  wiping  uway  the  detritua, 
W«  lb«  ft«e  upplicfttion  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
&A  _.  (o  the  oHueo  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  con^tutional 
„_iJlam*  «et  in  alcoholic  stimulants  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 

'  "^  [T«  Urnly  givcu,  together  with  concentrated  nourishment.] 
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SYPmhlS.—Syphilii. 

Definition — The  result  of  a  specific  poison  implanted  on  some  part  of 
the  body,  but  gtnei'aUif  through  an  abrasion  or  sore  consequent  on  sezital 
inlereonrse  with  an  iii/cch'd  person.  A  peculiar  series  of  phenomena 
mpercene,  which  mark  the  general  infection  of  the  sgslem.  The  principal 
anatomical  sigiis  of  general  infection  consist  of  induration  (specijic)  round 
the  spot  where  the  niriis  has  been  imphmted,  induration  of  the  lyuiphaiic 
system  of  glands,  the  formation  of  noiics  or  gummatous  nodular  tumors  in 
the  connective  tissue  generally,  and  especially  in  that  of  tlie  true  sidn,  bones, 
mucous  membranes,  and  solid  visceral  organs — e.  g.,  livei;  brain,  lungs, 
and  heart.  A  caeheclie  condition  of  ifie  systan  accompanies  the  phenom- 
ena of  infection;  and  indurations  may  remain  in  the  form  of  hardened 
Jibro'is  /issue  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — AdvaQces  iu  Patliology  of  late 
jtars  have  oot  been  more  marked  iq  any  direction  than  in  deraon- 
fltrating  the  very  remote  effect  which  syphilitic  infection  exer- 
ciaea  Dpou  the  organs  and  the  ooustitution  of  man.  These  advances 
are  due  to  clinical,  experinieutal,  and  post-mortem  observations. 
They  have  shown  that  a  considerable  number  of  doubtful  cases  of 
ill-health  are  in  reality  due  to  the  specific  poison  of  that  venereal 
disease  to  which  the  name  of  syphilis  is  now  restricted,  whoso 
morbid  effects  are  not  fully  developed  till  many  days,  months,  and 
even  years  after  iDoeulatioa.  Hitherto  surgeons  have  claimed  the 
subject  of  si/philis  as  their  peculiar  field;  but  after  tlie  surgeon  had 
healed  the  sore,  the  morbid  influence  of  the  poison  in  many  cases 
still  remained,  and  internal  lesions,  impaired  health,  and  degenerate 
constitution,  eventually  brought  the  patient  to  consult  the  physiciau 
as  well  as  the  surgeon. 

The  pare  surgeon  and  the  pure  physician  must,  therefore,  con- 
descend to  forget  their  purity,  if  they  would  comprehend  the  pa- 
thology of  this  disease ;  for  the  rehitions  of  syphilis  are  so  vast  and 
eomplicated  that  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  must  com- 
bine their  knowledge  and  their  skill,  before  the  many  interesting 
points  in  the  pathology  of  syphilis  can  be  fully  cleared  up.  To  heal 
the  original  sore  and  obtain  a  cicatrix  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unscientific  division  of  the  wide  field  of  medi- 
cal priKrtice  that  the  phases  of  opinion  regarding  the  pathology  of 
syphilis  have  becu  so  remarkably  diversified.  The  surgeon  alone 
saw  the  primary  sore  or  inoculation,  and  only  by  chance  he  might 
Bee  the  development  of  the  futui-e  lesions,  now  so  important  in 
pathtdogy.  7'Ae  physician,  ou  the  other  hand,  rarely  saw  the  pri- 
mary sore;  and  when  he  now  sees  the  victim  of  secoudaiy  and 


tertiary  sypliilis,  the  case  is  often  extremely  complicated,  "mixed 
Tip  with  suid  overlaid  by  other  constitutional  and  local  diseaees," 
which  in  their  turn  are  made  more  Berious  by  the  existence  of 
eypbilia. 

Aftor  a  periotl,  indeed,  of  skepticism  and  doubt,  we  are  now  con- 
firming, by  actuui  obaervations  (aided  by  all  tbe  advanced  know- 
ledge and  aiipliunees  of  the  day)  the  crude  surmises  of  tlie  early 
physicians  regarding  the  pathology  of  syphilie. 

It  was  taught  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  that  "  some  parts  of  tlie  body 
are  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  by  tlie  venereal  iJoison,  as  the 
brain,  tbe  heart,  and  tbe  abdominal  viscera.  Indeed,"  he  writes, 
"  this  poison  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  exercising  its  de- 
strnctlve  iiitiuenee  on  the  vital  organs,  or  on  those  parts  most  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  and  continuance  of  life"  {Lfctures  on  Stir- 
gery).  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  now  proved  to  be  the  truth;  and 
the  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'were  more  advanced  in  their 
views  than  one  who  was  among  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
present  century. 

Towards  tbe  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  epidemic  of 
syphilis  pervaded  Europe;  and  the  historians  of  the  disease  de- 
scribed a  form  of  neuralgia  as  one  of  the  remote  results  of  tbe  vene- 
real poison.  In  tbe  sixteenth  century  syphilis  was  clearly  recog- 
nized as  the  result  of  a  speeilic  poison  or  virus.  It  was  believed 
to  he  capable  of  combiniiigwith  all  other  diseases,  and  eo  to  modify 
them,  and  to  give  them  new  forms.  Even  at  that  early  period  in 
medical  history,  syphilis  was  recognized  as  producing  phthisis, 
diarrlnca,  dropsy,  sldu  diseases  profoundly  affecting  the  system, 
and  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the  system  by  re- 
mote general  symptoms  of  ill-health  {I'aracelsls).  Towaixls  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  ulterior  results  of  venereal 
disease  were  fully  recognized;  but  they  were  believed  to  be  due  to 
bad  treatment  Van  Swietan  taught  that  na  organ  escapes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  venereal  poison.  He  recognizes  it  as  the  sotirce  of 
gummy  tumors,  exostosis,  deep-seated  pains,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
blindness,  deafness,  paralysis.  Benjamin  Bel!  is  the  first  writer  on 
sj'philis  who  puts  forth  clinical  facts  in  support  of  his  belief  that 
"the venereal  disease  induces  blindness, amaurosis, deafness, phthi- 
sis, rheumatism,  epilepsy,  mania." 

There  is  no  disease  which  more  imperatively  demands  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  profession  at  this  time,  and  especially  of  the  army 
medical  officer.  The  specific  distinctions  between  the  "  infecting" 
and  the  "  non-infecting"  poison,  aud  the  characteristic  phenomena 
they  induce,  are  now  being  recognized  at  most  of  the  continental 
schools.  They  are  distinctiouB  which  are  of  great  value  in  prac- 
tice, and  likely  to  become  more  valuable  as  our  knowledge  bu- 
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comes  more  defined,  Kvcn  now,  inJeed,  when  we  see  n  primary 
sore,  AND  WATCH  IT,  we  are  able  to  predict  with  absolute  certainty, 
at  an  early  period  of  its  developnicnt,  wlictlior  the  patient  will  or 
will  not  be  the  subject  of  secondary  syniptoms. 

A  history  of  syphilia  in  soldiers  is  too  often  the  Btartiug-point  of 
a  fata]  disease.  The  impairment  of  tJie  health  tiikes  its  origin  from 
the  date  of  the  infecting  syphilitic  aovn.  Eariy  implication  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  leads  to  impoverishmeut  of  the  blood  as  an  im- 
mediate result,  and  then  to  the  degeneration  or  wasting  of  tissues, 
which  attends  the  general  cachexia,  and  which  eventually  termi- 
nates in  death,  with  complicated  and  varied  lesions  especially  im- 
plicating the  internal  viscera. 

No  statistical  Nosology  gives  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  lost 
to  the  public  service  from  si/phids.  The  loss  of  strength  from  vene- 
real diseases  alone  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  more  than  eight  days  an- 
nually of  every  soldier  in  the  service. 

Dr.  Balfour  relates,  in  his  most  excellent  and  interesting  Mt:di- 
cal,  fiiiiilary,  and  Slalistiral  Heport  of  the  Armij  Medical  Dcpiirtmmt 
for  18150,  that  "  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  admissions  into  hos- 
pital have  been  on  account  of  venereal  diseases  (.369  per  1000);  and 
the  average  number  constantly  in  hospital  is  equal  to  23.69  per 
1000  of  fctrength  (2315  men),  each  remaining  iu  ho.spital  on  an 
average  23J  days.  Thus  the  inefficiency  is  constantly  equal  to 
about  2i  regimcnta."  Dr.  Balfour  also  observed  the  individual 
history  of  1126  men  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  for  three  years  and 
five  months;  536  of  these  men  gave  rise  to  1250  admissions;  212 
were  admitted  once;  146  twice,;  70  three  times ;  55  four  times ;  2ijice 
tunes  ;  19  six  titii^s;  6  secen  times;  2  eight  limes ;  1  ten  times  ;  and  \four- 
teai  limes. 

pn  1861  venereal  diseases  caused  a  loss  to  the  state,  says  Dr. 
Parkes,*  of  a  period  equal  to  8.69  days  for  every  man  serving  at 
home;  of  nearly  89,000  men,  there  was  a  daily  inefficiency  from 
venereal  of  2077  men  ;  in  1862,  the  troops  being  78,173  in  number, 
there  was  a  daily  ineiEciency  with  venereal  of  1739  men;  in  1862, 
of  8.12  days,  or  equiil  to  the  loss  of  two  regiments  constantly  ;  in 
1863,  of  7.4  days.  Dr.  Balfcmr  calculates  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
reported  venereal  cases  is  syphilitic  (recent  or  remote).  Iu  1862 
there  were  7771  eases  returned  in  the  British  army  as  "syphilis 
primaria,"  out  of  a  total  of  25,789  admissions  from  "  enthctic  di.-*- 
easea,"  or  at  the  rate  of  80.13  per  cent,  of  tho  admissions  from  "  cu- 
thetic  diseases."  The  admissions  from  primary  syphilis,  if  the  di- 
agnosis was  correct,  would  be  9!).4  per  1000  of  strength  ;  iu  1863, 
93,8  per  1000  of  strength.     The  French  army  statistics  are  very 


•  [A  ManaBl  of  Praeticnl  HygiBno,  by  EdmuadA.  Farkes,  M.D.,  F.R.3.,  2d  ed„ 
ISflS,  p.  518.] 
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imperfect,  and  only  the  severer  cases  of  ajpliilU  are  sent  to  hos- 
[lital,  so  that  the  total  auiouDt  of  venereal  is  not  readily  determined. 
Ill  1S&2,  out  of  a  mean  strength  of  304,73-iJ  men  in  the  French  army, 
there  were  10,985  admissions  into  hospital  from  "syphilis  primi- 
tive," or  at  the  rate  of  3l>  per  1000  of  strength ;  also,  2636  cases  of 
"  syphilis  constitutionelle."  Dr.  Balfour  lias  calculated  that  the 
average  noii-eft'ective  from  syphilis  in  hospital,  intirrQaries,  and 
quarters,  in  the  French  army  in  1862,  was  11.11  per  1000  serving; 
while  in  the  British  army  the  proportion  in  the  same  year  was  10.82 
per  1000  serving.  But  the  French  reporters  state,  that  on  every 
5.27  days  of  sickness  from  all  causes,  there  is  one  day  from  vene- 
real treated  in  hospitals,  infinnaries,  and  barracks,  which  would 
give,  if  the  loss  of  the  services  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
army,  a  loss  of  3.9  days  yearly  for  each  man.  In  the  British  ariiij 
the  loss  is  between  8  and  9  days  for  each  man, — nearly  double. 

T!ie  published  statistics  of  Uie  United  States  army  from  1840  to 
1859,  give  a  mean  annual  rate  of  only  99  cases  of  venerea!  dli^case 
per  1000  of  moan  strength.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1861-*J2, 
there  were  fiOll  cases,  and  12  from  syphilis  reported ;  13,781  cases, 
and  27  deaths  the  second,  1862—63.  The  rates  of  venereal  to  the 
total  amount  of  disease  was  1  case  of  venereal  to  every  35  taken 
sick  during  the  first  year;  1  to  every  41  taken  sick  during  the 
second. 

Prevalence  of  Syphilis  in  the  several  regions. 
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These  tignres  have  great  practical  significance.  They  do  not  tell 
us  how  many  of  these  men  became  constitutionally  contaminated 
by  syphilis.  They  do  not  tell  ne  in  how  many  the  developmciit  of 
"  pulmonary  lesions  of  tuberculous  inflammation"  conM  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  an  " injirHiiff"  sore;  nor  how  many  afterwards 
became  ati'ectcd  with  those  leBions  of  iDternal  organs  ahoat  to  be 
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described,  whose  characters  are  now  so  well  defined  and  character- 
istic i>f  sypliilitic  infection.  [Many  soldiers  die  at  Netley  from 
various  diaeases,  whose  real  affection  has  been  syphilis,  aa  shown 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  marks  of  continued  and  domi- 
nant syphilitic  action  in  their  bodies  ;  bo  that  the  influence  of  this 
cause  is  very  imperfectly  indicated  by  the  number  of  admiasiona 
and  service  lost  under  the  head  of  enthetic  diseases  (Paekeb,  Mac- 
leas,  Aitkin).] 

TheDirector-Generalof  the  Army  MedicalDepailment  very  prop- 
erly rerinests  that  "all  venereal  ulcers  be  fully  described,  and  the 
case  fully  kept;"  and  if  such  a  request  were  complied  with  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  most  valuable  results  would  accrue  to 
science. 

From  the  nature  of  the  facts  and  data  about  to  be  considered,  the 
great  importance  of  this  request  will  at  once  appear:  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  describing  most  fully,  distinctly,  and  clearly  the  origin, 
development,  and  results  of  venereal  sores,  as  far  as  possible,  will 
appear  obvious. 

With  a  view  to  this  accurate  investigation  and  recording  of  re- 
sults, the  following  points  are  worthy  of  notice : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  contagious  principle  of  the  syphilitic  poison, 
as  expressed  in  the  opinions  of  the  moat  trustworthy  observers  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

2.  The  characters  and  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  a  sore 
that  will  contaminate  or  infect  the  system,  and  one  which  will  not. 

3.  The  vehicles  or  media  by  which  the  specific  or  "  infecting"  virus 
may  be  inoculated. 

4.  The  secondary  lesions  and  local  growths  in  the  internal  vis- 
cera which  are  now  so  uniformly  found  to  be  associated  with  a  his- 
tory of  syphilis,  and  which  are  the  remote  effects  of  a  specific  vene- 
real poison. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Syphilitic  Poison — The  disease  develops  itself  after 
the  introduction  of  a  specific  virna  ;  and  the  source  of  the  poison  is 
more  distinctly  traceable  than  that  of  the  miasmatic  order  of  dis- 
eases. The  actual  substance  or  matter  which  contains  the  virus- 
can  he  obtained,  and  can  be  inoculated.  Yet  the  active  principle  of" 
the  poison  has  not  been  isolated  by  any  chemical  process;  and  in- 
this  respect  it  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  poison  o£ 
amall-pox. 

The  poison  of  ayphilis  undergoes  a  multiple  process  of  elabora- 
tion or  development  in  the  system  before  its  full  effects  are  com- 
pleted; and  the  lesions  it  induces  demonstrate  some  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  the  pathology  of  the  multiplication  or  repro- 
duction of  morbid  poisons.     It  ia  this  multiplication  which  ulti- 
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matelj  tleatroys  life,  through  a  general  degeneration  of  the  tisanes 
and  the  establiahment  of  a  cachexia  already  referred  to;  or  by  tJie 
induction  of  grave  lesions  in  intportiint  visceral  parts,  such  as  the 
brain,  the  Inngs,  the  liver,  or  the  kidney. 

The  earliest  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  syatem  be- 
come established  during  the  oci:iirrence  of  a  "  hardniintf  ftrore^s," 
which  ultimatt'ly  surrounds  an  infecting  venereal  Bore, — ^the  local 
papule  and  its  subsequent  ulcer  or  sore. 

This  hardening  process  is  peculiar;  and  altiiongh  not  constant 
as  to  the  local  sore,  it  is  constant  as  regards  the  glands  or  lyniphat- 
ica  wbich  proceed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  part  inoculated.  It 
occiirs  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  conditions  :  (1.)  Uard- 
ening  or  imhiratiou  of  awc  and  ghnds;  (2.)  Hardening  and  indu- 
ration of  the  cicatrix  and  glands;  (3.)  Hardening  and  induration  of 
Itfrnphiidc  (jlaiids  only,  the  original  local  lesion  never  having  become 
hard  (Sio«UNi»). 

From  these  specific  and  characteristic  local  conditions,  as  from  a 
focus,  the  system  eventually  becomes  contaminated.  The  steps  or 
sequence  of  phenomena  associated  with  this  contamination  are  not 
yet  clearly  understood ;  but  as  the  contamination  is  expressed  by- 
very  constant  and  specific  characters,  it  is  obvious  that  the  original 
virus  has  become  iitteiisijicd  in  its  action  {as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
virus  of  hydrophobia),  its  pernicious  influence  more  active  and  ob- 
vious, while  its  specific  secondary  and  tertiary  effects  become  more 
fiilly  and  extensively  developed.  These  secondary  lesions  of  syphilis 
are  even  now  known  in  some  forms  to  be  inoculable. 

2.  Characters  of  Venereal  Sores,  and  especially  of  the  "Infecting 
Bore." — There  are  several  independent  affections  to  which  the  com- 
mon name  of  "  venereal''  has  been  applied,  each  capable  of  trans- 
mission from  person  to  pereou  within  certain  definite  periods. 
From  time  to  time  it  has  been  a  subject  of  discnssion,  "  Whether 
these  several  affectimxs  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  virus,  whose  ac- 
tion is  modified  by  admixture  witli  secretions,  or  by  peculiarities 
of  constitution  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  t"  or,  "  Wliether  a  sepa- 
rate specific  poison  exists  for  each  form  of  venereal  disease?" 
This  latter  alternative  ia  now  proven  to  be  true;  and  the  following 
are  tbe  classes  of  venereal  affections  which  are  specifically  distinct : 
(a.)  Gonorrhcea;  {h.)  "Simple"  "non-infecting"  chancres,  ulcers, 
or  sores;  (c.)  "Infecting"  chancres,  papules,  ulcers,  or  sores;  (d.) 
Mixed  chancres — tbe  combined  result  of  the  virus  of  (6.)  and  (c); 
(r.)  Subsequent  lesions  retaining  specific  powers  of  contagion  (some 
forms  of  secondary  syphilitic  lesions). 

Tbe  History  of  the  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  separate 
poisons  which  give  rise  to  the  several  venereal  affections  arranges 
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itaelf  into  three  periods  as   to  time,  and  is  comprehended   in  the 
medicitl  records  of  the  past  century. 

I.  The  Period  and  Doctrine  of  Hunter — the  Hunterian  Chancre. — 
Hunter  taiigiit  the  doctrine  (now  known  to  be  an  error),  "  That  the 
variona  forms  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhcea  depend  upon  one  and  the 
same  poison  ;  that  the  matter  or  virua  produced  in  both  is  of  the 
same  kind,  and  has  the  same  properties."  He  believed  that  he  had 
established,  by  experiment  and  observation,  that  the  discharge 
from  a  gonorrliQ?a  will  produce  either  a  gonorrhiBa,  or  a  chancre, 
or  the  constitutional  attections  of  syphilis ;  and  that  the  matter 
from  a  chancre  will  indifl'ereoUy  give  rise  to  either  of  these  vene- 
real affections. 

Ilunter  rested  hia  belief  and  hia  doctrine  mainly  on  an  experi- 
ment on  himself.  }Ie  dipped  a  lancet  in  the  venereal  matter  from 
a  gonorrhipa.  He  made  two  punctures  in  the  tissue  of  hia  own 
penis  with  the  lancet  so  charged.  One  inoculation  he  made  on  the 
gluns — the  other  on  the  prepuce.  Two  diatinct  results  followed,  each 
of  than  niarlicd  by  a  distinct  and  specific  period  of  incubation. 

The  inoculation  on  the  prepuce  was  followed  by  itching  from 
the  third  to  the  jifth  day.  On  the  fifth  day  the  site  of  the  puncture 
was  red,  tliickened,  and  swollen.  A  speck  became  visible;  and 
in  a  week  this  speck  had  commenced  to  suppurate  ;  the  urethra  at 
the  same  time  indicating  the  comnaencement  of  a  discharge. 

The  inoculation  on  the  olans  was  followed  by  itching  fourteen 
days  after  Ois  puncture  was  made  ;  three  days  later  a  speck  appeared 
where  the  puncture  had  been  made.  The  speck  became  a  papule, 
then  a  pimple,  and  ultimately  discharged  yellow  matter. 

The  sore  on  the  prepuce  broke  out  several  times  after  it  healed 
up;  but  the  sore  on  the  glans  never  broke  out  again  after  it  healed. 

The  secondary  lesions  of  syphilis  followed  this  experiment,  dem- 
onstrating the  "infecting"  nature  of  a  virus  with  which  he  had 
been  inoculated.  Uleenition  of  the  throat  commenced  in  due  time, 
and  copper-colored  blotches  on  the  skin  followed  in  the  usual  se- 
quence. The  time  the  experiment  took,  from  the  first  infection  to 
the  complete  cure  and  elimination  of  the  poison,  was  three  years. 

Now,  with  the  knowledge  of  syphilis  which  we  possess,  can  we 
Bay  from  which  of  these  sores  the  constitutional  disease  arose? 
The  answer  will  evolve  itself  in  the  sequel.  Hunter  believed  he 
had  inoculated  the  discharge  of  a  specific  gonorrhroa  only  a-uA  alone  ; 
but  two  important  questions  now  suggest  themselves,  concerning 
which  Hunter  does  not  enlighten  us,  namely :  Had  the  person  a 
concealed  infecting  chancre  from  whom  Hunter  took  the  virua  ? 
Was  the  patient  suffering  from  coDstitutional  syphilis  at  the  time 
he  had  a  gonorrhcea  ? 
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Besides  Hunter,  Carmiohael  in  this  country  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine of  a  smijk  virus  :*  and  Cazenave  in  France. 

IL  The  Period  ivid  Doc/rme  of  Rkard. — Ricord  estalilished,  by 
numerous  experinieuta  repeated  in  various  ways, — (1.)  That  the 
iuoculation  of  gonorrhoea!  discharge  by  the  skin  is  followed  by  no 
Bpofific  result;  (2.)  That  nt  Icnsl  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  poisouB 
exist, — namely,  one  virus  which  would  produce  a  gonorrhcea, 
another  virus  which  would  give  rise  to  a  specific  ulceration,  called 
a  chancre.  TUe  ulceration  of  a  chancre  he  observed  to  follow  a 
very  doiiiiit*  course.  It  commenced,  as  a  rule,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  inoculation  of  the  poison.  A  pustule  formed,  which 
breaking,  a  mff  or  suppurating  chancre  was  the  result. 

liicord,  however,  eventually  recognized  two  classes  of  chancres, — 
the  soft  aud  the  hard  ;  but  he  described  thera  as  originating  in  the 
same  way, — by  contagion  from  a  similar  primary  sore.  Ills  experi- 
ments were  of  one  or  other  of  two  kinds.  Either  they  were  made 
on  persons  who  had  been  already  aflected  by  s^-philis — now  known 
to  involve  a  most  vital  fallacy  in  drawing  conclusions  regarding  the 
nature  of  syphilis  ;  or  on  persons  concerning  whom  it  was  not  as- 
certained whether  they  had  been  infected  with  syphilis  before  or 
not. 

Hunter  showed  that  the  secretion  from  one  kind  of  syphilitic 
sore  is  not  capable  of  being  inoculated  ou  the  same  body  that  pro- 
duced it;  and  now  we  know  that  the  discharge  from  the  "  infeclivff" 
sore  I'anuot  ho  inoculated  on  the  already  infected  pei-son.  Ricord 
has  further  shown  that  the  plastic  ii)yn}>)i,  the  increased  growth  of 
tissue  round  a  true  cliancre — the  specific  sclerosis  or  induration — does 
not  take  place  a  second  time  on  the  same  subject;  while  Sigmund 
and  many  other  observers  are  now  agreed  that  the  "  infecting"' 
disease  does  not  repeat  itself.     This  brings  us  to — 

TTI.  The  Present  Pifrioil  in  the  History  of  Syphilis. — Its  commence- 


"  [Cnrmicliael  mainlaincd  thp  doctrine  of  b  pliirnlity  of  infecting  viruses  {An 
Etsoy  on  the  Ventreal  Disenia  ii-hieh  havt  bem  anifininiltd  wllh  Sj/pliilif,  By  Rieh- 
ud  Carmicbael,  Dublin,  1814).  Uc  i*  claimed,  thougb  wrongly,  by  the  ditaH»u, 
M  tlie  father  of  their  diictriiie  ;  for,  besidca  savorHl  conlinentnl  wrilers  including 
SwMliaur,  Aberntthy  {Sargirnl  Obsfroaitona  on  Disfasta  rts^mhling  Si/philis,  lfl04) 
apeaku  of  conlugiou^  iilcfirs  of  tho  genital  orgnna  not  followed  by  constilutioaal 
iymptomn.  Tlie  abapncp  of  induration  of  (he  bnse,  and  a  tendency  if  flough,  he 
parlieularly  menlions  hb  their  chief  churactera.  In  the  third  edition  of  the  same  work 
(1B14)  he  r<;murtu,  "I  have  never  seen  tho  phagedenic  ulcer,  whieh  Buddenlf 
aUmghs,  atTpot  tho  eoinlitution.'  Cannichael  divided  ulcers  on  the  genital  orgtitia 
into  syjibilit'f  and  vmereat,  and  of  the  InLlcr  he  makes  foursubdivisione  :  (1.)  Super- 
ficial, edges  eloviited,  non-indurated;  (2.)  The  same,  without  olovaled  edge* ;  (8.) 
Phagedenic  i  <4.)  Gangrenous.  Ho  exprenaly  ftatea  too,  thut  they  are  lumetimes 
followed  by  conMitutionnl  aymptoiot,  and  gives  exaniplea.] 
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meiit  18  of  very  recent  date — since  1856 :  and  ia  characterized  by 
ebeliefin  the  d>iii/,il>/ of  the  venereal  virus  exeliifliveofifouoiTha'a.* 

The  aiirgeona  of  Lyons — Rollet,  Diday,  and  Viennois — Mr,  Henry 
Lee,  of  the  Loclc  lluspital,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  of  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  in  London,  Iluhbenet,  of  the  Syphilitic  Clin- 
ique  at  Leipsie,  Sipmund,  of  Vienna,  and  Von  Biirensprung,  of  Ber- 
lin, are  those  who,  by  experiment  and  careful  obaer^-ation,  have 
thrown  most  light  on  this  remoritable  disease. 

In  a('dition  to  the  specitic  virus  of  gonorrhoea  (wbii?h  may  now 
be  «litninated  as  distinct  from  those  aliout  to  be  noticed),  tlifse 
observers  recognize  two  forma  of  venereal  disease,  distinct  in  their 
origin,  profxi^afion,  and  deirdopmrjil.  They  recognize  epecitic  ditt'er- 
ences  in  the  mode  of  development,  and  in  the  sequence  of  phenom- 
ena which  distinguish  an  "  infecting"  and  a  "  non-infecting"  sore. 
They  have  shown  that  the  sore  which  eventually  con/am iiiates  the 
aystem  commences  differently  from  the  sore  which  does  not  infect 
the  system.  The  "  infecting"  sore  (the  one  which  contaminates) 
commences  as  a  papule,  pimple,  abrasion,  fissure,  or  crack,  around 
which  a  specific  growtli  of  tissue  takes  place — a  sclerosis  or  indura- 
tion. A  pustule  is  no  essential  part  of  the  process,  nor  is  suppura- 
tion. They  are  accidental  phenomena,  the  result  of  irritation, 
pressure,  or  laceration,  which  produces  a  sore  or  ulceration — a 
result  always  very  easily  established  and  maintained  in  connection 
with  infecting  sores,  as  compared  with  other  sores. 

In  women,  compared  with  men,  the  open  sore  is  said  to  be  still 
more  rare  as  the  form  of  "infecting"  sore.  A  hard  chancre  or 
sore  in  them  is  exceptional ;  and  when  it  docs  occur,  it  remains 
small,  is  ill-developed,  and  is  readily  overlooked,  even  when 
searched  for  with  groat  care,  aided  by  a  vaginal  examination  with 
tlie  speculum.  [The  induration  disappears  too  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  women  than  in  men,  hence  the  offe  of  the  sore  at  the  time  of 
examination  should  be  noted.  The  rapidity  with  which  well- 
marked  induration  often  passes  away  in  the  female,  has  been  noticed 
by  Clerc:  he  has  also  remarked  that  in  certain  regions  it  is  more 
developed  than  in  the  same  parts  in  men,  as  the  lips  and  orifice  of 
the  urethra.]     In  them  the  primary  lesion  which  infects  the  system  ia 


■  [Thia  is  not  the  placo  to  diacuaa  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  or  plurality  of  the 
gyphililic  virus,  anil  prHotitnlly  it  )»  of  litlle  importHncr ;  but  the  writer  oannut  liclp 
quoting  [he  opinion  of  Mr.  Uufchiniion,  thul  "  tiie  doclrino  of  the  so  cnlled  duality  of 
■yphilia  si^cinB  [o  reat  on  the  moHt  unsubftuntiui  fuundatiou.  Surely  it  i»  aluurd 
to  ipeak  of  the  duniity  of  things  which  have  eearrelj  any  fuHturca  in  i^oniTnon.'' 
Tberu  a  no  more  reuaon  to  l>olieve  in  the  existence  of  two  puitioue  in  syphilis 
than  in  Bniali-pni.  Aa  we  hsTe  inodiflKd  stniill  pox,  bo  wu  have  niodtllt-d  Hyphilis, 
the  primitive  manifcetntions  being  Lhuncro  Hnd  ehuucroid,  as  vuriula  and  variojuid, 
aeoordinp  to  the  aufcpptibilily  of  the  indiriiJuftl  eijiosfd  to  the  contagion,  and  degree 
of  immunil;  inberitcd  or  Kcquired  through  previous  attacki.] 
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alwnvfi  a  papule  (SigmunDj  Clbrc).  Another  peculiarity  connected 
•with  the  "  inffctirif  sore  in  women  ia,  that  euch  papules  are  apt  to 
form  along;  the  course  of  the  superficial  lymphatica;  and  Ricord 
admits  that  induration  ia  generally  absent  or  ill-dev'eloped  iu  pri- 
mary sores  in  the  vagina. 

When  the  papule  opens  and  becomes  a  sore,  the  fluid  discliarged 
from  its  open  surface  has  been  shown  by  Hubbeuel.  Lee,  and  Rol- 
let  to  furnish  a  diagnostic  test  of  the  kind  of  disease,  and  of  the 
sore  from  Which  it  proceeds.  Sigmund  does  not  go  so  far  as  this. 
He  does  not  consider  the  sores  or  chancres  so  dittereut  in  form  or 
character  as  to  be  at  once  distinguishable  the  one  from  the  other. 
He  waits  to  see  the  virus  produce  part  of  its  effect  upon  the  system  be- 
yond the  site  of  inoculation  before  he  decides  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  sore.  lie  waits  to  see  the  lymphatics  indurate.  He  believes 
that  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  distinction  can  be  absolutely  drawn 
between  a  sore  which  will  infect  the  system  and  one  which  will 
not.  He  believes — (1.)  That  if  induration  of  the  lymphatics  does 
not  take  place  within  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  (2.)  That  if  repeated 
successful  auto-inoculations  can  he  made  on  the  bearer  of  the 
chancre  during  this  period,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  sore  will  not 
infect  the  system.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lymphatics  indurate, 
and  auto-inoculations  cannot  be  then  eil'ected,  tlie  sore  is  assuredly 
an  "  infecting"  chancre. 

The  addition  to  our  means  of  diagnosis  from  the  nature  of  th? 
discharge — pua  from  the  one,  not  from  the  other — is  one  of  great 
value  when  it  can  be  made,  because  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  proba- 
bility' of  Bubnci^uent  infection  may  in  some  cases  be  made  earlier. 

Period  of  lacnbation. — The  time  of  the  commencement  of  a  sore 
or  lesion  after  inocniution  or  contagion  is  of  great  importance  to 
be  noticed.  A  definite  period  of  incubation  exists  for  the  "infect- 
ing" sore,  fixed  by  experiment  as  well  as  by  casual  observation. 
Uiday  and  RoUet  fixed  the  period  at  twenty-four  days  if  the  poi- 
son is  from  a  primarj'  sore ;  but  at  twenty-six  days  if  the  poison  is 
from  a  secondary  lesion.  Sigmund,  of  Vienna,  fixes  the  jieriod 
of  incubation  at  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,*  Sometimes 
it  may  he  longer,  hut  never  beyond  six  weeks  or  forty-two  days. 
The  circumstances  which  may  protract  the  period  thus  long  are 
exhausting  ffvcra,  pregnancy,  and  amemic  states  of  the  constitution. 

ContamioBtion  of  the  System The  "  infecting"  sore  does  not  re- 

*  [The  mran  pcricHl  of  inciibatinn  in  twenty  cusp?  oli^Tv^d  by  Didny,  was  four- 
teen dnys  ;■  in  forty  ^ix,  nliulyi^rd  by  Fournivr,  thirty-two.'  Riillctt  BnnlyEHl 
•nd  grouptM]  twenty.piglit  nae^  aftt-r  inoculatiun,  in  which  the  time  ^f  incubation 
we«  precisely  Bst'ortniiiiiJ  ;  the  menn  wis  Iwtnty-Sve  days.'] 

■  [Oat.  Wi<\.  d"  L;on.  IH&S. 
'  lUohtnbH  sar  1  In^abntloD  de  Ift  SyphilLi,  18SS. 

■  TralU  d«i  MaUditi  VeD«r!«nnu.] 
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TQftin  merely  a  local  diaeaae.  It  contaminates  the  aystom,  giving 
rise  liy  zymosia  or  multiplicatiou  to  one  of  the  most  maliguant, 
and  most  lasting^  and  most  destructive  forms  of  a  poison  disease 
that  afl'eets  the  human  frame.  How  is  this  brought  atout?  The 
only  constant  index  of  such  contamination  or  secondary  disease 
coinmeneing.  seema  to  be  tlie  occurrence  of  multiple  enlargement 
of  related  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands,  which  begins  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  papule,  ulcer,  or  chancre  has  made  its 
appearance;  or  from  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  after  contagion, 
or  inoculation,  by  sexual  intercourse  or  otherwise.  This  too  may 
be  delayed  by  exhausting  diseases  till  three  months  after  contagion. 
Such  glands  do  not  suppurate.  They  eidarge  slowly,  and  without 
pain  in  the  immediate  vicinitv'  of  the  sore;  and  eventually  those 
[about  the  cpitrochlea  and]  in  the  axilla  become  similarly  affected, 
and  ultimately  enlargement  of  the  chain  of  glands  extending  up 
towards  the  occiput,  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  is  apparent. 
A  general  morbid  condition  of  the  whole  system  is  the  necessary 
result  of  this  extensive  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Nutri- 
tion becomes  detective.  The  blood  is  changed;  it  becomes  ame- 
mic.  Emaciation  is  then  often  rapid.  The  digestive  organs  are 
impiured  in  function.  The  muscles  lose  their  hardness,  elasticity, 
and  energy;   and  the  lesions  peculiar  to  syphilis  set  in.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  scheme  of  the  periods  of  appear- 
ance of  the  phenomena  after  inocuIatioTi  from  an  infecting  sore,  and 
estimated  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  papule  or  sore  (Shi.mund): 

Dmr— «lh  l"th  14Ih    ITth  ISlta  2IA 

I.  TnamikTias  or  Sou, Cura— II       84  TO       19       U       a 

WHk— 4th      etta  oiii      Tib  8tb  Bth    inita  Itili  Inh 

n.  8iiLAia>i(»T  or  Hunt,    .',...    Cum— 31       41       US       14  4«  lo  13         B  — 

III   PpiiTB  on  Tit  Fiin "       —         1  41       Ml  46  31  11  —         2 

IV.  Parrui  in  PiiTiiua >■       ^       _  _         a  lU  1)  14  OT  31 

v.  ArrmotiDm  or  F*dcu, "       —      —  —        ^  »  34  41  41  33 

*  [Shakfipearo  has  well  dpscribed  tho  offecU  of  sjphilU  in  Timon'a  vitupemtion, 
nddrcued  to  Pbryuia  mid  Tininndra. 

season  the  slaves 

For  tube  and  baths  ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tuVfiut  ttnd  the  diet. 

Con  gumption  saw 
In  bollow  bones  of  m>n  ;  strike  1holr>Eliarp  sbina, 
And  mar  mon'B  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  be  may  never  more  fnUe  title  pIcFid, 
Nur  Bound  his  quillats  ehnlly  ;  boar  the  flamen, 
That  scolds  ngniiii't  tlie  {lunlity  of  Resh, 
And  not  helit'ves  biniB(>lf ;  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;   liiko  thn  bridge  quite  away, 

nmke  corl'd-pula  ruffians  huld  ; 

And  let  the  unsi^arred   Ijraggarta  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  fn.m  you. 

TimuH  of  AUieni,  Act  iv,  Scene  HI.] 
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Cutaneous  Affeotiom. — Besides  the  general  involvement  uf  1 
glands,  tiie  condition  of  the  skin  may  farther  demonatrate  the 
contamiiiiition  of  the  system.  In  the  more  insidious  form  of  cou- 
tiiminatioTi  its  color  generally  is  altered.  It  becomes  pale,  white, 
fewD,  3'ellow,  or  brown;  and  is  wrinkled,  dry,  harsh,  rough,  and 
hard,  and  no  longer  soft  and  eltiBtic.  The  eruptions  are  yiapular, 
pustular,  or  scaly,  and  thoy  are  peculiar  in  their  symmetry  of  dis- 
tribution, and  in  the  curvilinear  character  of  their  grouping.  They 
leave  hehind  them  stains  of  color,  pale  cicatrices,  or  persistent 
uleernlions  of  the  trne  skin.  The  local  distribution  of  the  syjihi- 
litic  eruptions  are  also  peculiar  (Devkrgik).  "  Their  seals  of  elec- 
tion in  the  order  of  frequency  are, — (1.)  The  parts  round  the  alie 
of  the  nose  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  ('1.)  The  roots  of  the 
hair  at  the  forehead  aud  back  of  the  neck;  {3.)  The  inner  angle 
of  the  eyes ;  (4.)  The  centre  of  the  breast ;  (5.)  The  inner  side  of 
the  liiidw,  the  neighliorhood  of  the  axilla,  and  the  groins." 

The  Affections  of  the  Fancea  are  often  not  more  than  a  peculiar 
color  of  the  nineons  membrane,  persistent,  however,  like  the  stain- 
ing of  the  skin  (Gairdnee),  and  eventually  leading  to  diBorgiUiixa- 
tion.  In  women  the  process  may  cense  with  a  slight  follicular 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  soft 
palate  (SioHUNn),  If  the  process  does  not  cease,  then  superficial 
erosions  or  deep  ulcers  of  the  sott  palate  supervene.  Or  still  more 
diffused  forma  of  ulceration  may  set  iu,  involving  great  destruction 
of  parts,  and  spreading  in  all  directions — encroaching  on  the  nasal 
fossie  and  pharynx,  eating  away  the  epiglottis,  extending  down  the 
air-passages,  aud  even  eanaing  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx. 

Second  Attacks  of  Syphilii. — The  general  infection  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  render  the  system,  aa  a  rule,  proof  against  a  second  inva- 
sion of  the  specific  "  !h/(W(>(9"  virus.  The  disease  never  repeats  it- 
self, except,  it  may  be,  after  a  long  interval.  Signiund  has  seen  such 
a  case.*  In  this  respect  it  resembles  other  virulent  diseases  ac- 
knowledging a  specific  virus  as  their  origin  ;  and  iu  them  the  im- 
munity is  usually  but  not  invariably  complete — e.  g.,  small-pox, 
cow-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  like. 

[The  qaestion  of  inherited  immuuity,  or  the  influence  of  the  dis- 

*  [This  aUtemnnt  thould  not,  in  the  present  (tate  of  nur  knoir ledge,  be  iinre- 
((■rvndly  nd  milted.  A  cerlain  immilnily  ie  no  doubt  given  by  one  oltBok  of  syphilis  ; 
but  il  ia  relnlive  and  not  nhnoUite.  and  di'pcnde  ujion  contingenfics.  Mr.  Hiilchin- 
ion  (Rfiflioliit'  Sinlein  u/  Meditnne,  vol,  i)  bus  Intely  iefn  two  itltncic;  in  the  same 
pcnon,  iind  myf,  "  the  diseiiM>  van  Hliglit  tliL'  ei'cniid  lime,  Hiid  iippesri'd  to  bnvo  un- 
dergone Buch  modiflcntioQ  as  itaiiiilly  obferved  in  amali-poi  nfter  a  succwisfiil  Hnd 
Tpcent  vneeinuliun.''  Tbc  )nfri^uenL-y  of  the  typical  hnrd  chancre  in  jiroatitut^s  is 
well  known,  aini  thU  U  doe,  probsbly,  in  a  mewure,  to  ■  certain  protection  given  by 
a  previous  uttuck.j 
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&ee  in  the  pareDt,  giving  protection,  partial  or  complete,  to  tlie 
offspring,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  haa  been  ably  investigated 
and  treated  of  by  Mr.  HutchinBon  {London  Hospital  BepoTts,  vol,  ii, 
1865;  Jieifiioliis'  S;/slem  of  Medicine,  vol.  i,  1860).  As  the  disease 
it«e]f  ie  transmisaible,  so  may  be  the  immunity,  for  a  certain  time 
at  least,  against  a  second  (contagion.  Clinical  experience  would 
eeem  to  favor  the  view  that  those  who  have  suflered  severely  from 
the  inherited  disease  are  to  some  extent  protetited.  Mr.  Ilutchio- 
son  remarks  that,  "in  the  history  of  congenital  syphilis  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  eldest 
child  of  a  family  suffered  severely  in  infancy,  the  second  loss,  and 
the  third  still  more  slightly,  and  the  others  not  at  all."  If  tlie 
ehlest  enjoys  immunity,  the  degree  of  protection  will  diminish  in 
ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  original  taint;  slighter  degrees  of 
immunity  being  shown  in  a  milder  form  of  the  disease,  as  in  small- 
pox arter  vaccination,  Mr.  Hntchinson  asks  if  it  is  not  "  probable 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  community  being  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  have  suffered,  enjoj-  in  a  certain  degree, 
intinitely  slight  in  many,  but  powerful  in  others,  imnmnity  from 
further  attacks."  Mr.  Henry  Lee  {Lentures  on  St/philis,  p.  209),  is 
of  opinion  that  "a  person  who  baa  had  hereditary  syphilis  in  his 
youth  will  either  not  contract  the  infecting  form  of  syphilis  in  after 
life,  or  will  have  it  in  a  modified  form."  According  to  the  late  Dr. 
Ferguson,  the  Portugese  explained  the  mildness  of  syphilis  amongst 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  hereditary  immunity.  Still  cases  are 
met  with  where  persons  who  have  had  hereditary  s^'pbilis,  have  at 
a  later  period  of  life  contracted  true  chancres.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
himself  mentions  the  case  of  a  subject  of  inherited  taint,  who  con- 
tracted a  chancre,  and  which  was  followed  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  presented  an  example  of  acquired  and  inherited  syphilis, 
present  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  peraon.] 

Afl:er  the  system  is  once  infected,  the  specific  sore  cannot  be 
transplanted  by  contagion  or  inoculation  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  "  infecting"  sore  is  not  aulo-inoculable  ;  and  a  person  suf- 
fering from  a  chancre  infecting  his  system  will  not  be  ailected  by  a 
further  inoculation  of  the  same  specific  virus.  There  is,  however, 
a  slight  qnaiification  to  he  made  here,  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  shown 
that(l,)  TKcreis  aa/ffz/f  in  the  existence  of  an  ^^  infecting"  eore  whan 
it  is  auto-inoculal/le.  That  period  or  stage  is  a  very  early  one  in  the 
existence  of  the  sore — namely,  before  any  specific  systemic  action 
has  begun  to  develop.  If  at  this  period  the  poison  of  another  "  in- 
fecting" chancre  from  another  person,  or  from  tlie  chancre  already 
existing  on  the  same  person,  he  inoculated,  then  a  second  "  infecting" 
chancre,  accnrately  representing  the  original,  will  result.  The  pe- 
riod  when  this  event  can  happen  is  bcjvrt  the  gland  induration. 


(2.)  Mr.  Lee  has  shown  tliat  there  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  chan- 
cre in  which,  at  any  etage,  on  being  inoculated  or  transplanted,  it 
will  produce  a  aore.  It  then  appears  to  he  auto-inoculable.  Bnt 
this  is  only  in  appearance,  ami  not  in  reality.  The  condition  of 
the  clianere  that  does  this  is  one  of  irrUalion.  Blister  a  chancre,  or 
irritate  it  by  an  irritating  ointment,  or  by  any  other  means,  so  as  to 
cause  pus  to  flow — free  pus-carp uscles  being  generated — and  then 
we  may  have  what  has  been  recently  termed  a  "mixed  chancre," 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed (Sigmund).  Sigmund  has  produced  such  chancres  by  inocu- 
lation. The  utmost  caution,  therefore,  is  necessary  before  pro- 
nouncing a  sore  to  be  non-si/phUitic — i.  c,  "  non-infecting."  Sig- 
mund inoculated  the  pus  of  a  soft,  contagious,  or  suppurating  sore 
upon  the  iuliltration  or  sclerosis^f  a  hard  papule  on  which  the  skin 
had  remained  unbroken.  Between  twenty-four  and  forty-eight 
hours  after,  a  suppurating  ulcer  was  established,  which  af^envards 
assumed  Hunterian  characters.  Inoculation  of  two  poisons  may 
thus  be  in  some  cases  simultaneous  or  successive,  llence  "mixed 
ohauercs"  present  two  aspects;  on  the  surface  ia  the  soil;,  conta- 
gious, pus-producing  ulcer;  while  deeper  down  is  the  specific 
syphilitic  infiltration  of  the  true  *' infecHnff"  virus.  Local  plugging 
and  enlargement  of  tliesupei-ficial  absorbents  take  place  from  such 
"  mixed  chiincres,"  followed  by  similar  infiltration  of  the  group  of 
lymphatic  glands  nearest  to  the  sore,  spreading  gradually  to  dis- 
tant and  more  distant  groups.  This  is  the  conataut  series  of  phe- 
nomena after  syphilitic  "  infection," — a  regular  series  of  connected 
events,  giving  rise  to  such  s3^nptom^  as  are  associated  with  no  other 
disease  poison  except  that  due  to  syphilis. 

The  best  account  of  the  primitive  appearances  of  these  sores,  eon- 
aistent  with  our  advanced  knowledge  of  syphihs,  is  to  be  found  in 
"A  Si/slem  of  Surf/rry"  (p.  1144,  et  soj.),  by  the  late  Professor  Mil- 
ler, of  Edinburgh,  whose  early  death  is  so  much  to  be  lamented. 

In  many  cases  of  sloughing  phagedena  the  syphilitic  poison  at 
onee  induces  slough,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  poison  of  snake-bites, 
already  referred  to  at  page  641,  when  the  tissue  and  the  virus  both 
die  simultaneously.  Such  cases  do  not,  as  a  rule,  infect.  So,  also, 
if  the  part  inoculated  is  made  to  slough  by  escharotics,  both  the 
virus  and  the  tissue  may  be  destroyed;  and  herein  lies  the  vaUieof 
the  early  use  of  caustic  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the  inocu- 
lated part. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sore  which  does  not  infect,  and  which 
does  not  contaminate,  is  the  "  soft,"  suppurating  sore — the  "  chan- 
croid ulcer,"  as  it  has  been  called — or  "theBimple  contagions  iilecr 
of  the  genitals."  The  virus  begins  to  act  from  the  very  moment 
of  its  application,  and,  atler  the  formation  of  a  pustule,  ulceration 
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is  generally  established  by  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  from  the  time  of 
infection  [or  eooner.  The  sore  is  characterized  by  active  ulcera- 
tion and  suppuration,  its  edgea  and  base  arc  diHcontinuous,  the  ver- 
tical edge  as  it  joins  the  base  beiaig  a  little  midcruiined,  and  the 
former  can  be  slightly  moved  on  the  latter,  a  little  pus  oozing  out. 
The  base  ia  cellular  and  honeycombed,  and  the  sore,  when  felt  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  is  soft  and  doughy.  There  is  never 
marked  or  well-detined  specific  induration.  Rarely  more  than  one 
ortivo  in.guinal  glands  are  affected.]  It  is  purely  a  local  disease,  and 
is  generally  very  soon  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  ends  there.  This 
Bore  may  he  transferred  or  transplanted  at  will,  by  contagion  or 
inoculation,  from  one  part  of  the  body  of  the  patient  to  another,  or 
from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  thus  auto-inoculable,  and  is 
always  so,  the  period  of  incuhation  being  short — about  tweuty-four 
hours  only.  Its  v*iru8  ia  particularly  irritating.  Hence  numerous 
sores  of  this  nature  may  exist  on  a  person  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  but  -mccfssire  infecting  sores  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ever  exist  on  the 
same  person.  The  viulliple  cbamcter  of  the  simple  sore  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  likewise  the  solitary  character  of  the  infect- 
ing one.  [Of  456  bard  chancres  observed  by  M.  liicord  in  1856, 
341  wore  single,  and  115  were  multiple  {Legons  sur  le  Chancre, 18<)7), 
or  three- fourths.  Clerc  found  in  267  men  suffering  from  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  the  chancre  single  in  224,  and  multiple  in  43,  or 
four-fifths  ( Traits  Pratiipie  eks  Maladies  Ventriames,  1S66,  p.  93).] 
The  soft  chancre  is  altogether  a  local  sore,  and  so  remains;  while 
thousands  of  them  may  be  multiplied  at  will  successively  over  the 
same  person's  body,  especially  during  its  stage  of  suppuration  and 
ulceration.  The  ordinary  site  of  the  soft  chancre  is  on  the  prepuce, 
and  in  the  sulcus  behind  the  corona  f/landis.  The  parts  most  sus- 
ceptible of  laceration  are  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  inoculation, 
and  where  the  virus  is  most  likely  to  nestle  and  to  be  overlooked 

(MiLLEU). 

As  far  back  as  1856,  Mr.  Lee  showed,  and  Mr.  Itollet  since  then 
has  also  shown,  that  not  only  ia  the  infecting  sore  not  capable  of  be- 
ing transmitted  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  but  it  is  not 
oculahle  upon  a  person  who  has  been  already  contaminated  by 
syphilis,  more  particularly  so  long  as  lesions  continue  to  develop 
themselves.  It  ia,  therefore,  as  necessary  now  to  distinguish  "in- 
fecting" and  "non-infecting"  sores  as  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  various  forms  of  continued  fever. 

In  future  experiments  and  observations  as  to  the  effects  of  pri- 
mary syphilis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  subject  cannot  be 
studied  or  experimented  with,  to  any  extent,  upon  the  patient  him- 
self.    For  this  reason  many  of  the  early  obaervationa  of  Hunter 
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and  Ricoril  are  limited  and  fallacious:  one  might  as  well  attempt 
to  study  the  vaccine  disease  by  reiuoculation  of  it  on  the  same 
person  a  second  time,  immediately  after  it  has  produced  its  specific 
effects,* 

[(I.)  A  true  chancre  is  an  excoriation  or  ulceration  produced  by 
a  specific  vims  at  the  point  of  deposition  or  inoculation,  and  is  the 
antecedent  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  the  person  so  affected.  (2.) 
There  is  a  constant,  though  variable  lapse  of  time  between  the 
inoculation  and  the  appeni'ance  of  the  local  sore — period  of  incu- 
bation— whose  mean  duration  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days. 
(3.)  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  a  true  chancre  begins  with  an 
erythematous  inflammation  at  the  contaminated  point,  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  diphtheritic  product  s'o'j/enwfi,  especially 
when  its  site  is  a  mucous  membrane.  At  times  it  is  a  flatteued  indu- 
ration, or  an  enlarged  papule,  covered,  perhaps,  with  an  adherent 
scale  (II.  Lbb).  Induration  of  the  base  of  the  sore  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  held  by  many  to  be  pathognomonic ;  but  this  is  an  error, 
for  it  may  not  exist  either  as  an  early  or  subsequent  symptom,  as  in 
chancre  of  the  integument  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  genital  organs  of 
the  female;  or  it  maybe  slight  from  the  onset,  and  soon  disappear; 


•  Anotherkind  tif  sorCTBrj  frequBntlyjEOrabout  lhopr«pii«or^n»poii»ormen, 
or  thfl  cu/pu  of  women,  is  mentioned  hpro  to  guard  agninstiU  being  con fouudwt  wilh 
soft  venereal  toret,  or  with  i^hancrcs — 1  nicHti  llie  eore  whit'h  forms  after  ihc  erup- 
tion or  Uerpen  pr'ptilinlit.  The  eruption  of  l!(rpc»  preputinlia  cominonccs  by  iloliing, 
whJL'h  ie  leJl  Bl  the  base  of  tbe  r/larin,  al  tbe  inlernal  turface  of  the  prrpuce,  or  at  the 
junction  of  the  prepur-e  and  ihv  ginna.  This  itohing  U  often  so  slight  bb  not  to  attract 
notice,  mid  it  is  not  of  ibe  aame  kind,  nor  does  it  occupy  the  snliii'  *ile  as  the  itching 
of  gonorrlnea.  TIio  aiirfrice  of  l\ie  fftanii  or  of  the  prepuce  may  bo  red,  and  although 
nothing  may  he  at  first  vjfihle  wilh  iho  naked  ejB,  yet  by  meant  of  a  hand  !en*  f-roall 
eirculnr  elnvations  of  cuticle  are  to  be  feen  raised  by  limpid  serum.  Several  groups 
of  tbesB  !imall  vesLctits  generally  occur.  s«[iHra(ed  from  each  other  by  the  apace  of  > 
few  line*.  These  eventually  burst,  and  in  their  plwce  (mall  circular  ulceraliont, 
perfectly  distinct,  are  to  be  seen,  with  a  rt?d  bottom,  and  measuring  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  site  of  thi;?e  herpetic  nleers  is  highly  aeneitive,  and 
»ecreteE  pus  and  fluid,  ueiialiy  of  an  olfensive  and  peculiar  odor. 

When  the  groups  of  vesicle*  are  situated  on  the  rulaneoua  surface  of  the  prepuce, 
they  arc  but  tlightly  influnied,  compared  witli  thosa  fiitualcd  on  its  internal  or 
mticouB  surface.  Frequently  the  fluid  conlnincd  in  the  vesicles  on  tbe  cutaneoui 
surface  is  reabsorbed,  when  slight  de->qunma[ion  ensues  over  the  ImIou.  If  the  fluid 
is  not  absorbed,  it  becomes  opaque  after  a  few  days,  and  small  scaly  incruslationt 
take  the  place  of  tbe  group  of  vesiolei.  Tba  disease  may  thus  lerminalc  in  about 
trMn  or  eighl  days. 

When  the  groups  of  vesicles  form  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  prepuce,  they  in- 
crease in  siae  rapidly,  and  Ihc  inflammation  is  much  more  active.  The  walls  of  tbe 
T«1cles  are  so  citrcmely  thin  and  transparent  that  the  rod  color  of  the  inflarned 
tiuui!  may  be  seen  through  tht'm.  But  the  fluid  soon  becomce  opaque  and  lero- 
purulcnl,  tmiill  moist  crusts  or  scabs  form,  which,  being  deUiched  naturally  or  acci- 
dentally, eipoBo  eieoriated  spots ;  and  ii  is  important  to  distinguish  these  from  »oft 
vi-nerenl  chancrva.     Tbe  Tenereal  sores  never  commence  as  Tesiclca. 
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or  it  mny  not  be  detected;  or  specitic  induration  may  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hardness,  the  result  of  other  morbid  processes. 
Induration  happens  in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning 
of  the  second  week;  it  may  appeur  later.  It  is  the  evidence  of 
constitutional  infection.  It  is  fihro-plastic  and  presents  diiierent 
characters  according  to  its  age  and  the  site  of  the  aore.  At  the 
onset  it  is  plight  and  diffuse;  at  the  period  of  matnrity  of  the  chancre 
it  is  nsually  marked,  deep,  well-defined,  hemispherical  like  a  pea, 
and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eore.     In  the  ulcerous  sore  the 

■  edges  Blojie  inward  to  the  hose  and  are  continuous  with  it.  The 
typical  form  of  true  chancre  may  then  be  stated  as  beginning  in  a 
pimple,  which  soon  becomes  an  induration,  and  for  some  time  is 
lion- ulcerative,  but  covered  with  a  gummy  sero-epithelial  secretion, 
and  then  taking  on  molecular  disintegration  at  the  surface.  The 
indnration  is  indolent,  and  is  dissipated  by  a  process  of  absorption, 
and  not  by  liquotiiction  of  the  interstitial  tissue  nrnterial.  The  for- 
mation of  pus  is  an  epiphenomenou  from  accidental  irritation.  A 
cicatrix  is  rarely  left  after  the  erosiive  form  of  true  chancre.  Pour 
times  out  of  live  true  chancre  is  single;  if  multiple  it  is  so  from  the 
first.  Except  nnder  circumstances  of  attendant  irritation,  the  mat- 
ter of  a  true  chancre  ia  not  auto-inocu!able,  and  then  produces  only 
pustulation  and  erosion  without  induration.  Its  duration  varies 
according  to  its  extent,  the  degree  of  induration,  and  whether  ero- 
sive or  ulcerous;  it  is  uauully  from  fifteen  days  to  three  weeks.  A 
large  ulcerous  chancre,  with  lieep-seated  induration,  may  last  two  or 
three  months.  The  influence  of  treatment  on  its  duration  is  decided. 
Though  chancre  is  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  human  body  that 
can  be  seen  or  handled,  its  most  common  site  is  the  genital  organs 
(95  per  cent.},  and  the  special  sites  in  them  are  those  parts  most 
liable  to  excoriation,  or  wliere  the  specific  virus  can  most  readily 
rest,  as  the  cervix  penis  and  mucous  surface  of  the  prepuce  in  the 
male,  and  the  labia  in  the  female,*     (4.)  From  cue  week  to  one 


*  [The  site  of  bariJ  chancre.  In  408  malvM  noted  by  Clerc,  and  ici  861  male«  noted  by 
Busereau,  whs  as  fullom: 

InternEl  eurrnce  of  prepuce  »nd  cervii,        .  284    ....  ai6 

Frte  bitrdiT  of  [irepuce,          .         .         .         ,  34    .         .         .         .10 

Frenum, 14    .                  .         .86 

GlungpeniB, 13     ....     IW 

McstiiB 33    ....     14 

Inltif^iiment  of  penis, 68    .         .         .        .39 

Pffiio-icrotnl  angle, 5    ,         ...      0 

Sorutum,        .......  8.       ...S 

Lips, 6    ....     12 

S;elid«, 1     ....      0 

Gurai, 0    ....       I 

Tongue, 1,...4 
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month  after  the  local  development  of  the  viruB,  the  glande,  which 
receive  directly  the  lympbaties  of  the  part  primarily  affected,  become 
ay m metrically  enlarged  and  indurated — as  iu  chancres  of  the  penia 
and  vulva,  the  superior  chain  of  inguinal  glands.  Acute  or  suppu- 
rative adenitis  is  not  eommou.  The  lymphatics  may  become  en- 
larged and  tender,  but  atigeioleueitis  in  rare.  (3.)  When  indura- 
tion of  the  baae  of  a  true  chancre  cxiute,  it  is  by  many,  and  probably 
rightly,  regarded  aa  the  first  of  the  constitutional  symptoma,*  "the 
proludo  of  the  diatheaia  and  the  local  reaction  of  the  general 
poisoning"  (Wilks);  not  infrequently,  however,  after  the  local 
8ore  has  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  rheumatoid  pains,  headat-he, 
wearinesa,  &c.,  are  complained  of.  These  are  early  and  sure  tokens 
of  ayntemic  infection.  They  arc  very  commonly  followed,  in  the 
course  of  from  four  weeks  to  two  months,  by  symmetrical  exan- 
thema on  the  akin  and  mucoua  membranes,  symmetrical  affections 
of  the  nails,  hair,  eye,  and  later,  misym metrical  ulcerations  iii 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  skin,  tending  to  spread  widely  and  deeply, 
with  fibro-plastic  exudations  of  the  periosteum,  connective  tissue, 
muscles,  fascia,  nerves,  viscera,  not  usually  symmetrical,  chrouic 


Clan.  Bunn* 

Pubcs 2     ....        2 

Thighs 1     ....       I 

Bullock, 0    ....       I 

AnuH,      ......,,0....1 

Cheek 0    ....       1 


Thumb, . 


In  730  hard  ctiancrra  eitUBtcd  on  the  gunital  or^ns  150  were  on  the  mucoua  Burfaic« 
of  Ihe  pru[>iiL-c— tiO  jiur  i:ent. 

In  113  cauos  of  hard  chancre  in  the  female,  where  the  Bit«  was  noted  by  Clerc,  lie 
found  in 


The  lubin  eilfrnn. 

The  lubia  iulernn, 

Poiirchi'do, 

Niick  uf  uterus, 

Mealub, 

Yustibulum, 

Perineum, 

AnuB, 

GeniIo.crural  fold,  and  groin, 


Thighs, 3 

Lips, 7 

Tongue,     .         ...         .1 

Ba«e  of  uvula,  ....  1 

Houtb, 1 

Nose, 8 

Forehead, 2 

Neck  (left  Bide),        ...  I 

113 


The  Bbsence  of  any  chancre  of  the  Tugina  in  the  above  record  is  curious,  and  must 
be  attributed  not  only  to  ita  being  a  very  infrequent  site  of  the  hard  sore,  but  to  the 
great  diffloullj  in  thoroughly  uiplorinj;  ihe  region,  even  with  a  i<]ipcutani.] 

*  [Ambrose  ParS  said,  "  If  there  Is  hd  ulcer  on  the  penis  tind  the  part  is  hardened, 
it  vill  be  an  infallibiu  Bign  that  the  patient  is  affected  with  {coostilutionn!]  syphilis.] 
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IQ  progrees,  and  attended  often  with  ulceration,  or  even  a  slough- 
ing (lispopitjon,  with  tendency  to  relapse;  for  when  the  virus  haa 
entered  the  system,  there  ie  Bcarcely  a  tissue  that  may  not  be 
implicated,  and  that  always  in  a  special  and  characteristic  mannep 
— hy  the  exudation  of  fibro-albumiiioid  mat-eriat,  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  organ  in  which  it  happens;  in  the  solid  organs  as 
circumseribed  rnaBaes,  whilst  on  free  surfaces  it  la  seen  on  the  base 
and  borders  of  ulcerous  sores,  the  sauie  as  in  the  primary  local  lesion. 
There  is  very  often  entire  freedom  from  any  symptoms,  lasting  for 
months  and  even  years,  as  if  the  virus  had  been  exterminated;  but 
usually  certain  reniiiiderR,  in  the  form  of  scattered,  scaly  patches  on 
the  skin,  aa  psoriasis  palmaris,  sores  on  the  tongue,  lips,  &c.,  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time,  80  long  as  this  tendency  or  state  exists  it 
is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  virus  in  the  system,  communicable 
by  direct  or  indirect  means.  Either  from  the  prolonged  effects  of 
the  special  toxic  agent  upon  the  constitution,  or  from  other  con- 
comitant causes,  a  cachectic  condition  may  come  on  at  a  later  period, 
varying  from  a  few  months  to  twenty  years,  with  a  tendency  to 
fatty  degenerations  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  known  as  waxy  or  lardaceoue.  Those  are  the  so- 
called  tertiary  symptoms,  but  are  more  properly  the  sequelee  of 
syphilis,  (fi.)  True  chancre  gives  a  rdatise  and  not  absolute  protec- 
tion against  subsequent  attacks  of  the  malady;  "constitutional 
syphilis  no  more  frequently  repeating  itself  in  the  same  person  than 
otlier  diseases  depending  on  animal  poisons,  such  as  the  contagious 
exanthemata"  (II.  Lee.)] 

S.  Tehiclea  or  Uedia  bywhioh  the  Specific  "Infecting"  Vima  maybe 
Inocnlat«d. — Besides  the  discbarge  (nou-purulcnt  or  mixed)  from  an 
iiiff  eting  sore,  there  are  at  least  three  other  sources  of  infection, 
namely, — (1.)  The  contagion  of  secondary  syphilitic  sores — e.  g., 
syphilitic  secondary  ulceration  of  the  female  nipple,  inoculating 
the  mouth  of  the  healthy  infant  born  of  healthy  parents.  (2.)  It  is 
now  also  established  that  secondary  syphilitic  inocnlation  (e.  g.,  the 
discharge  from  the  softening  and  ulceration  of  gummatous  tumors, 
mucous  tubercles,  papules,  and  the  like)  gives  rise  to  a  sore  which 
exactly  resembles  a  primary  infecting  chancre  (Lee,  Rollet,  Vien- 
Nois).  But  it  is  said  to  differ  in  the  following  particulars,  namely, 
— {a.)  The  period  of  incubation  is  aaid  to  be  somewhat  longer;  (6.) 
Ulceration  is  superficial;  (c.)  The  sore  heals  in  a  shorter  time;  {d.) 
Induration  is  less  marked;  (t.)  The  constitutional  infection  is  longer 
in  developing  it«elf;  and  (J.)  The  lesions  which  result  are  said  to  be 
not  again  contagious.  Thus  it  is  supposed  the  great  epidemic  of 
the  lii'teenth  century  gradually  abated.  Hence  also,  perhaps,  the 
modern  belief  in  the  modilying  influence  of  syphilization  may 
to  some  extent  be  explained — an  operation  which  is  not  warranted 
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by  the  prcscDt  scientific  knowledge  we  possess.  (3.)  The  blood  of 
thofte  sufieriiig  from  acute  secondary  eyphiUa  inociitateB.  (4.)  A 
female,  otherwise  free  of  syphilis,  may  beeonie  contaminated  during 
the  gestation  of  a  tcetiis  begotten  of  a  niiilc  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
fruitful  connection,  waa  himself  (ilone suffering  from  contamination 
of  the  system  b^-  syphilis,  in  some  form  of  active  secondary  phe- 
nomena (DiDAY,  Maclean).  In  such  cases  no  sj-philitic  sores  ex- 
isted on  the  genital  organs  of  either  party  at  the  period  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse. 

Experiments  at  Florence,  at  the  Cliniqne  for  venereal  diseases, 
show  that  healthy  persona  may  be  inoculated  with  the  blood  of 
syphilitic  patients.  It  is  related  that,  on  January  23,  1860,  two 
young  doctors  were  inoculated  with  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  pa- 
tient, but  no  result  followed;  on  February  6,  1862,  three  other 
doctors  (perfectly  free  from  syphilis)  were  inoculated  by  venous 
blood  taken  from  a  female  suttering  from  the  acute  lesions  of  sec- 
ondary syphilitic  disease.  Charpie  soaked  in  the  blood  was  applied 
to  an  abrusii.in  in  the  arm  of  each.  On  March  3  (twenty-five  days 
after  the  operation)  a  slight  itching  and  elevation  was  perceptible, 
a  papule  formed,  which,  eight  days  aftei'wards,  became  covered 
with  a  crust.  This  crust  increased  in  thickness  day  by  day,  and 
twelve  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  papule  two  glands  in  the 
axilla  became  enlarged,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  papule  increased. 
Nineteen  days  after  its  appearance  the  crust  fell  off,  leaving  a  fun- 
nel-shaped chancre,  with  elastic  resistent  borders.  On  the  twenty- 
third  day  the  chancre  had  increased  in  size  and  indiiralion.  On 
the  fortieth  day  eruption  on  the  skin  and  glandular  swellings  in  the 
neck  supervened.  The  erytliema  lasted  eight  days,  and  pursued 
a  regular  course. 

On  the  forty-eighth  day  the  glands  had  increased  in  size  and 
hardness,  the  chancre  maintaining  its  specific  condition,  showing 
no  tendency  to  hcid. 

On  the  fiftieth  day  the  color  of  the  erythema  became  decidedly 
coppery,  and  treatment  by  mercury  waa  then  begun.  In  these  ex- 
periments the  blood  communicated  disease  to  one  out_^('e  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiment.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  explains 
many  occasional  cases  of  syphilitic  affection  hitherto  obscure — e.  ff., 
syphilis  from  vaccination,  contamination  of  a  healthy  nurse  from 
the  sore  mouth  of  an  infected  infant,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  lamented  instances  of  the  inoculation  of  syphilis 
throngh  vaccination  is  that  which  is  now  well  known  as  the  epi- 
demic at  Kivalta.  At  that  place  no  fewer  than  furti/six  ciiildren 
became  affected  with  syphilis,  the  disease  being  communicated  to 
each  of  them  through  the  operation  for  vaccination  (Pachiolli, 
Sperino,  New  S^dcn.  Socielff  Ycar-Eook,  1861-62). 
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4.  Morbid  ABatomy  of  the  Secondary  Leuona  and  Local  Orowths  in 
the  Internal  Viscera.* — Tliese  are  now  so  uniformly  fonnd  associated 
with  a  liiatory  of  syphilis  that  tliPy  are  rightly  regarded  as  the  re- 
mote effects  of  the  specifie  venereal  or  sypliiiitie  virus.  So  varied 
are  the  eflecte  of  syphilis  that  a  complete  account  of  eyphilU  and 
its  lesions  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  ilJustnite 
some  of  the  points  of  ^-iew  from  which  the  suliject  in  its  patholcigi- 
cal  bearings  is  now  being  examined,  premising  that  it  is  iiecea- 
sary  to  cxa)nme  tlie  subject  carefully  from  year  to  year,  as  op}ior- 
tunity  offers  and  as  fresh  facts  add  to  our  knowledge,  being  ever 
alive  to  the  fallacies  which  ine\'itably surround  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigations. 

Hitherto,  and  even  still,  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  irregu- 
larity is  the  rule  in  the  development  of  syphilis;  but  as  our  knowl- 
edge gets  more  definite,  the  lesions  are  observed  to  follow  a  cer- 
tain order  and  method  of  appearance,  disturbed  only  or  protracted 
by  various  modifying  circumstances,  either  of  a  constitutional  kind 
or  brought  about  by  the  action  of  curative  agents. 

From  any  one  of  the  sources  of  infection  already  noticed,  the 
later  stages  of  sypliilis  are  characterized  by  lesions  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  earlier  specific  affections,  both  by  their  situa- 
tion and  by  their  morbid  anatomical  peculiarities. 

Differences  in  the  stage  of  the  disease  have  hitherto  been  mainly 
based  upon  the  organs  affected.  The  priiuary  ajfcdion  being  local, 
the  so-called  secondary  offecOona  or  stages  were  considered  to  be 
those  which  involved  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
iris;  whUe  tho  lertiary  symphms  or  s((i(/e5  were  those  which  impli- 
cated the  areolar  tissue,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  liver,  the  brain, 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  the  kidneys. 

A  division  based  on  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  lesions 
seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  arbitrary  arrangement  into 
fitiigea  of  a  supposed  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  order  (Hal- 
danb). 

1.  In  the  so-called  primary  and  secondary  affections  we  have 
mainly  to  do  with  congestions,  inflammations,  and  ulcers. 

2.  In  the  tertiary  lesions  and  advanced  stages  of  syphilis  there 
is — (a)  A  "  constitutional  cachexia,"  with  certain  definite  anatom- 
ical characters;  and  (i)  A  tendency  to  the  growth  of  a  peculiar 

•  [The  modern  doctrine,  nnd  the  itif  eatigations  it  huf  given  rise  to,  have  shown 
the  wide  extent  of  the  inHiionce  of  the  b; pliilitiu  virus ;  and  that  Iho  internal  organs 
rauj  be  sfTocled  equally  with  the  ezternul.  "That  not  only  the  crunium,  hut  the 
brain  within  it,  or  llie  oerVKB  ;  not  ooly  tho  musclfa  of  the  iiuiba  and  tongue,  bul  the 
heart:  not  only  the  phamyi,  hol»the  fpsophagus  ;  not  only  the  larynx,  tut  the  irucliea, 
broni'hi,  and  lung«;  aleo  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera.''  (8.  WiLKS,  6uy'a 
Hoipital  RtrorU,  toI.  is,  IBM.)] 
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material,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  gummatous  tumora  or  aoduleo,  of 
which  the  no(k  ia  the  common  and  familiar  type ;  but  which  are 
found  not  only  in  the  bones,  but  in  the  areolar  tisaue,  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  brain,  the  luHsclea,  the  teaticlea,  the  eye. 
((■}  There  ia  likewise  to  be  observed  a  tendency  to  various  intersti- 
tial inflammationa;  and  {(/)  The  occurrence  of  cicalrix-like  lossea 
of  subatauoe  visible  on  the  surface  of  solid  organs. 

With  regard  to  the  "constitutional  cachexia,"  it  ia  necessary,  if 
possible  to  distinguish  the  degenerate  nutrition  brought  ubout  by 
*•  inherited"  eyphilia,  aa  contrasted  with  that  brought  about  by  ac- 
quired sj-philts. 

The  constitution  of  the  person  also  materially  influences  the  phe- 
nomena which  supervene  during  syphilis — e.g.,  gout,  rheumatism, 
tuberculosis,  and  cancer  modify  the  sj-philitic  lesions  and  degenera- 
tions ;  while  constitutional  syphilis  in  its  turn  niodifiea  the  character 
of  ordinary  diaeases. 

Persous  with  a  tendency  to  rheumatism  are  apt  to  have  the  same 
tissues  involved  in  Hj^hilitic  lesions  as  if  he  suffered  from  rheumatic 
inflammation.  Hence  ayphiUa  ie  often  aet  down  aa  a  cause  of  rheu- 
matism. The  serous,  fibro-serous,  white  connective  tissues  are  the 
sites  of  the  lesion  in  the  forma  of  periostitis,  iritis,  coriieitis,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  true  skin. 

In  tuberculous  patients  those  tissues  are  apt  to  be  involved  in 
the  syphilitic  lesions  which  are  most  prone  to  ulcerate,  aud  to  have 
tubercles  grow  in  them.  Hence  syphilia  ia  often  set  down  as  a 
cause  of  phthisia.  The  mucous  membranes  are  most  prone  to  suf- 
fer in  such  cases,  Ileuce  sypbilitic  growths  develop  themselves  in 
the  lungs,  the  glauda  and  brain,  pharynx,  laryux,  tonsils,  tongue, 
and  testicles. 

In  the  gouty  or  vaacular  aubjecta  the  arterial  or  vascular  struo- 
turea  and  joints  are  apt  to  suffer  most  from  the  ayphilitic  virus, 
and  the  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  degenerations.  Hence 
syphilis  may  be  set  down  as  a  cause  of  disease  iu  the  great  blood- 
vessels, leading  lo^horacic  and  abdominal  aneurisms  at  au  early 
period  of  life ;  and  of  the  smaller  bloodvessels,  leading  to  ami/hid 
dfi/eitiration,  or  waxy  degcnemtiou  of  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and 
intestines. 

The  lesions  in  syphilis  eventually  assume  a  variety  of  anatomical 
forms,  but  in  the  first  instance  they  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 
typical  forma  of  nodes,  gmnmata,  tubercles,  or  hwla,  aa  pcrioslilis  and 
injhinnialiuiis  of  Jibroius  tissues,  tending  to  caries,  v£crosis,  or  aOscess, 
or  to  hypertrophy,  aa  in  exostosis,  and  ultimately  to  cicatricea  in 
various  organs.  Secondly,  in  degeneratlbna,  such  aa  tbe  amyloid. 
(See  page  136.) 
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Onmmata*  are  the  characteristic  lesions  of  tertiary  syphiliB,  They 
form  growths  which  lead  to  the  development  of  elastic  turaore, 
composed  of  a  well-defined  tisane,  hiit  with  elenienta  extremely 
minute.  The  gummatous  tumor  takes  origin  from  the  elements  of" 
counective  tissue,  or  the  analogues  of  such  tissue,  and  hence  the 
universality  of  the  site  of  these  lesions.  They  are  like  pua  or  au 
abscOBs  in  this  respect. 

When  they  first  attract  attention  (as  a  node  on  the  ekin,  or  on 
the  shin)  they  are  small,  solid,  pale  swellings,  like  a  hard  kernel, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a  haricot  hean. 
They  may  be  generally  first  seen  iu  true  skin,  or  Bubuutaueoua  or 
submucous  tissue ;  and  where  the  tissue  is  lax  they  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  give  a  sensation  to  the  hand  as  if  filled  wilh  gum. 
Repeated  examinations  of  this  growth  show  that  in  the  gelatinous 
condition  it  arises  from  a  proliferation  of  nuclei  iu  the  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue — like  tlie  fonnation  of  granulations  in  a  wnnnd. 
The  component  cells  appear  as  round,  oval,  or  out-shaped  particles, 
imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  fine  connective  tissue,  of  a  granular  charac- 
ter, tending  to  fibrillation.  The  cells  are  a  little  larger  than  blood- 
globules,  and  contain  granules  in  their  interior  when  mature.  In 
the  young  condition  they  are  contained,  and  are  seen  to  grow  in 
groups,  within  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  In  some  respects 
they  resemble  tubercle,  but  difl'er  thus  in  the  mode  of  growth. 
How,  then,  do  we  recognize  the  nature  of  such  growths?  First. 
taking  the  history  of  the  case  as  a  guide,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
entirely  from  the  anatomical  character  of  the  growth;  and  when 
Buch  lesions  are  seen  iu  a  case  with  a  distinct  history  of  syjihiliB, 
several  questions  suggest  themselves  for  consideration.  Is  it  the 
result  of  inflammation  ?  Is  it  cancer  or  tubercle  ?  Is  it  a  syphilitic 
lesion  ?  Are  there  traces  of  other  similar  lesions  in  the  body  ?  As 
a  rule,  injiammation  leads  to  abscesses  or  hypertrophies  of  tissue  or 
fibroid  degeneration,  and  round  all  these  syphilitic  nodes  we  have 
such  hypertrophy  and  degeneration,  just  as  we  have  round  tubercle 
nodules.  Abscesses  are  easily  recognized  by  the  pus;  and  which, 
heing  altered  by  age,  may  still  be  anatomically  recognized.  (Jaii- 
ceruus  masses  are  recognized  by  the  juice  expressed  from  them. 
Here  we  have  no  juice;  and  the  cell-elements  seen  in  cancer  are 
characterized  by  the  diversity  of  their  form  and  growth.  Here  the 
elements  are  uniform  in  appearance  and  size,  and  form  growths 
less  highly  organized  than  cancers,  which  tend  to  infiltrate  and  in- 
volve neighboring  textures;  whereas  the  gummy  syphilitic  node 


*  [The  term  gumraj  or  gummatoua,  used  to  designate  Bypbilitic  deposits,  and 
borrowed  from  the  French  nnd  German  writers,  it  un  ilnfortunatB  one,  suggesting  a 
soft  or  aemi-fluid  tumor,  wUil»t  thoj''  nro  lisrd,  and  fibro-p1a«tic.] 
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remains  isolated,  aod  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  dense  but  clear, 
semi-transparent,  grayish,  vascular,  fibrous  tissue,  and  very  resistant 
to  the  finger.  Thus  these  nodes  appear  sometimeB  as  if  inclosed  in 
a  kind  of  cyst,  from  which  they  may  sometimes  be  enucleated. 

By  way  of  elimination  or  exclusion,  therefore,  we  may  thus 
come  to  recognize  such  growths  as  syphilitic — even  without  a  his- 
tory of  the  syphilis  (Haldakb).  They  have  been  recognized  now 
and  described  in  all  the  solid  viscera  of  the  body.  The  microsco[>e 
has  enabled  ua  to  study  them  with  minuteness;  but  it  is  only 
their  history,  position,  mode  of  appearance,  structural  elements, 
cause,  and  results,  which  enable  us  to  recognize  their  true  char- 
acter. 

[The  mode  of  formation  of  syphilitic  growths  is  by  a  localized 
infiltration  of  soft  and  albuminoid  matter  into  the  connective  tis- 
sue, and  which  subsequently  hardens.  They  do  not  grow  from  a 
centre,  as  cancerous  or  tubercular  deposits,  which  are,  consequently, 
composed  entirely  of  the  new  material.  The  structure  of  the  part 
into  which  they  are  poured  out  is  intact  in  the  midst  of  the  adven- 
titious material.  As  a  consequence  of  their  mode  of  tbrmation  they 
are  not  so  well-defined  as  other  adventitious  growths,  and  the  lymph 
or  fibre  radiates  into  and  is  blended  with  the  adjacent  tissues,  and 
heuee  cannot  be  perfectly  isolated.  The  syphilitic  deposit  presents 
no  distinguishing  features  from  ordinary  products  of  inflammation. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain  fibro- 
plastic elements,  small  nuclei,  fatty  granules,  and  some  amorphous 
matter.] 

DeTelopment  and  Coorta  of  the  Byphilitio  ITode (1.)  Proliferation 

goes  on,  and  a  glue-like  mucous  fluid  forme,  constituting  the  inter- 
cell  material.  The  tumor,  if  near  the  surface,  melts,  opens,  and 
ulcerates,  thereby  giving  evidence  of  active  or  acute  constitutional 
disease.  (2.)  The  tumor  continues  gelatinous  and  coherent  (if  in 
dense  parts,  deeply  seated),  as  in  gummata  of  the  periosteum, 
scalp,  brain,  liver,  lungs,  and  heart;  thus  giving  e^Hdence  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  latent  or  inactive.  (S.)  Having  arrived  at  a 
more  or  loss  complete  degree  of  development,  they  may  undergo  a 
retrograde  or  fatty  degeneration,  which  may  eventually  lead  to  its 
absorption;  and  ftiis  is  a  natural  or  spontaneous  process  of  cure ; 
but  traces  of  the  existence  of  such  nodes  may  be  left  in  the  form 
of  cystoid  membranes,  as  in  the  brain;  or  of  fibrous  bands,  or  cic- 
atrix-like  loss  of  substance,  as  in  the  liver.  In  some  instances 
the  nodes  undergo  calcareous  degeneration. 

In  the  Bonei  these  syphilitic  lesions  arrange  themselves  in  two 
groups: 

1,  The  primary  characteristic  growths,  or  various  states  of  gum- 
mata or  nodes,  which  advance  to  the  formation  of  ulcers;  and  the 
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death  of  parts  in  little  necrotic  sIoDghs  or  cores  of  dead  bone,  im- 
priaoned  within  circles  of  bone.  There  are  usually  several  points 
of  attack;  and  niimeroua  holee  or  pores,  with  fnrrows  converging 
to  the  centre,  where  the  lesions  first  commence,  giving  rise  to 
characteristic  stellate  depreasions.  Caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
bone  follow  the  eating  ulcers  of  soft  parts,  such  as  the  roof  of  the 
palate,  the  nasal  septum,  the  laryngeal  cartilage;  or  caries  and 
necrosis  may  follow  periostitis  of  the  long  bones.  Internal  cariea 
and  necrosis  may  also  occur,  beginning  in  the  marrow  of  the  bone, 
giving  rise  to  suppurating  osteo-myelitis.  Most  of  these  forms  of 
syphilitic  lesions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  skiill  hones,  especially  in 
the  forehead  and  anterior  parts  of  the  skull.  They  may  be  seen 
as  superficial  or  deep  exfoliations  of  the  outer  laminre.  The  deeper 
portions  become  dead  in  small  circles,  inclosed  by  new  hone;  or 
existing  like  the  core  of  a  carbnncle,  they  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out enlarging  the  aperture  through  which  they  make  known  their 
existence.  The  cicatrices  which  result  after  absorption  or  elimi- 
nation of  gummata  in  bone  have  a  characteristic  appearance,  espe- 
cially denoted  by  the  want  of  growth  in  the  centre,  and  activity  of 
growth  at  the  edges  after  loss  of  substance. 

2.  The  vims  of  syxihiiis  seems  to  have  the  power  of  fostering  the 
growth  of  simple  interstitial  iuHanimatory  products,  and  thus  lead- 
ing to  fii/pcrostosis,  exostosis,  and  hard  nodes. 

In  the  Skin  there  are  two  groups  of  syjihilitic  lesions  to  he  recog- 
nized,— (1.)  Local  growths,  which  generally  assume  the  form  of 
eruptions;  (2.)  Cicatrices,  [and  sometimes  keloid  growths.]  The 
local  gi-owths  occur  in  the  snpei-ficial  layer  of  the  coriou  (Vircuow, 
Barensprono);  and  ultimately  tend  to  grow  deeper,  and  to  affect 
more  permanently  the  derma  and  subcutaneous  tissue  (A.  T. 
Thomson). 

When  such  growths  soften  (oa  they  tend  to  do  when  superficial), 
great  destruction  of  tissue  is  the  result.  The  cicatrices  which  fol- 
'low  are  permanent  and  unseemly,  and  may  ensue  without  any 
abrasion  of  surface.  This  is  especially  the  ease  in  papular  and 
tubercular  forms  of  syphilitic  skin  diseases.  The  growth  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  effusion  of  fluid,  which  causes  the  hardness; 
absorption  taking  place,  atrophy  of  tissue  follows,  there  is  a  falling 
in  of  textures,  accompanied  by  obliteration  of  bloodvessels,  and 
resulting  in  an  unseemly  white  scar. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  eruption  may  in  general  be  arrived 
at, — (1.)  Fro7r  the  histor>/  of  the  arsr.  A  chancre  commencing  at 
least  two  weeks  after  exposure  to  contagion,  becoming  indurated, 
and  followed  within  six  or  eight  weeks  by  induration  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  (2.)  From  the  symptoms  accompavying  ike  cr>ij)lion. 
A  dusky  tint  of  the  skin,  rheumatic  pains  in  the  head  and  joints, 
alopecia,  ulceration  of  the  throat,  iritis,  nodes,  gummata,  disease  of 
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the  teaticle.  (3.)  JFYom  the  eruption  appearing  m  gaeral  forvu  at  ane 
time  on  the  body — e.  ff.,  Condyloniatous,  roBeoloas,  Hchenotis.  (4.) 
fh)m  the  general  coppay  tint  of  the  eruption,  Btmmoas  inflammft- 
tions  have  a  dusky  red  or  vinous  tint,  simple  influnmationB  id  a 
healthy  person  have  a  bright  red  tint,  bnt  syphilitic  eruptions  in 
the  cfarooic  stage  have  a  characteristiu  coppery  color.  (5.)  Aa  a 
rule,  there  is  an  absence  of  itching  m  syphilitic  emptiona.  (6.)  ^/pK- 
iiUic  eruption  lends  to  assume  a  more  or  less  circular  form.  (7.)  When 
the  eruptions  of  syphilis  ulcerate,  the  ulcers  are  generaUif  rtnaid,  with 
perpendicular  edges  aiui  unhealthy  bases.  More  than  one  of  these  char- 
acters mnst  guide  the  diagnosis,  and  not  one  only. 

[Xodes  beginning  in  and  for  a  while  limited  to  the  cdbdar  or  am- 
vectire  tissue  are  frequently  met  with  in  women,  rarely  in  men. 
Their  <.-ommon  site  is  the  lower  extremities,  about  the  knee.  They 
bc^n  aa  a  tender,  hard  Inmp,  which  aa  it  grows  becomes  empty 
and  soft,  with  a  deceptive  sense  of  fluctaation.  The  ekin  is  soon 
adherent,  and  of  a  dusky  red  color.  Ulceration  takes  place,  and 
a  large  core,  like  soaked  wash-leather  (HcTCHn<sox),  is  exposed, 
which  is  very  indolent  These  nodes  happen  from  four  to  ten  yeara, 
or  longer,  after  the  primary  sore;  and  are  not  generally  symmet- 
rical. 

The  bursnt  mucoste  are  often  implicated,  when  the  tissaes  aboot 
them  are  affected;  and,  sometimes,  independently.  The  baraa  of 
the  patella  is  moat  frequently  involved.] 

Affectioiu  of  the  Haila  occur  in  two  forms,  namely, — (1.)  Aa 
onychia;  and  (2.)  As  a  dark-red  eruption  on  the  nail,  due  to  con- 
gestion of  the  vascular  layer  beneath,  with  numbness,  and  tingling 
beneiitb  the  surface.  The  nail  atrophies,  desquamation  from  its 
surface  commences,  and  continues  with  splitting  up  of  the  sob- 
stance,  and  pitting.  Lastly,  the  nail  crumbles  down  from  the  edges 
and  free  margin,  point,  or  tip.  It  is  irregular,  and  thickened  from 
the  under  part  (Psoriasis  of  the  nail),  analogous  to  the  "seedy  toe" 
of  borses.  (Compare  Richardson's  veiy  interesting  paper  in  CJinicaC 
Essays,  vol.  i.) 

[In  heredito-syphilis  Mr.  Hutchinson  some  years  nnce  called  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  state  of  the  teeth;  the  charac- 
teristic mark  being  a  dwarfed  notched  condition  of  the  npper  in- 
cisors, particularly  the  central  ones,  and  which  is  symmetrical.  The 
canines  are  sometimes  rounded,  narrow,  and  peg-like,  with  jagged 
edges.] 

Xa  the  Ssbttaae*  of  tlte  Heart,  Virchow  describes  the  syphilitic 

growth,  and  refers  to  cases  of  a  similar  kind  recorded  by  Bicord 

and  Lebert.     lUcord,  in  his  atlas,  gives  illustrations  of  them,  and 

ealla  them   "syphilitic   muscular   nodes   in   the  substance  of  the 

Imique  leonographiqu).    Firm,  yellow,  cheese-like  mauea 
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were  found  in  the  eubstdiice  of  the  ventricles.  There  was  a  history 
of  old  cliaiicreB  and  ulcerated  tubercles  of  the  skhi. 

In  LehcTt'e  case  these  gummata  wore  seen  at  a  eoniparativelj- 
early  stage  of  development,  and  were  found  in  the  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle.  There  were  tuherclefi  of  the  skin,  of  the  eubcutanc-ous 
tissue,  genital  organs,  and  hones  of  the  skull  {Aiiat.  Palhohghjuc), 
In  Virchow's  case  there  were  syphilitic  giimmata  in  the  testicles. 

Dr.  Haldaoe  records  a  case  of  a  sinnilar  Idud,  and  gives  excellent 
drawings  in  Edin.  MohOiIji  Mai.  Journal  for  \oveniber,  1862. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Array  Medical  Department  at  Netley  there 
are  two  preparations  which  show  such  gummata  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  One  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  under  treatment  for  venereal  ulcers  of  nine  month's 
duration,  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  He  had  lost  his  palate, 
and  eventually  sunk  from  exhaustion,  with  symptoms  of  phthisis. 
Sections  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  showed  several 
isolated  deposits  in  its  substance  and  beneath  its  serous  covering; 
and  isolated  portions  of  the  lungs  were  converted  into  a  suhstiuice 
of  the  consistence  of  cheese.  [From  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilkd, 
it  ia  probable  that  the  ■pericardium  may  be  affected.] 

In  the  Brain  such  gummatous  tumors  have  been  especially  de- 
scribed by  Bouet,  Ricord,  Cullerier,  and  Lalleraaud.  Ilicord  de- 
scribes them  under  the  name  of  the  syphilitic  tubercle  of  the  brain.* 
Dr.  St^eiiberg  (physician  for  the  insano  at  Schleswig)  believes  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  syphilitic  affections  of  the  brain  are  sub- 
eequent  to  lesions  of  the  arteries;  and  the  organs  of  circulation 
generally  he  observes  to  be  the  frequent  seat  of  syphilitic  localiza- 
tions. Hence  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  vanous 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  are  by  no  means  rare  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed syphilis;  and  Vivchow  has  frequently  noticed  lesions  of  the 
great  vessels  in  those  who  die  from  sj-jdiiiie  with  lesions  in  the 
brain.  The  tendency  to  aneurismal  dilatations  and  cicatricial-like 
loss  of  substance  iu  the  lining  menilirane  of  the  great  vessels,  in 
young  subjects  who  are  severely  affected  with  sj-philis,  is  a  subject 
in  morbid  anatomy  which  requires  yet  to  be  investigated. 


L 


•  [Dr.  Wilks  sujs,  tliHt  he  cannot  bring  forwaril  any  einmple  in  whieh  he  has 
fuuo<i  tin  unequivocal  Byphilitic  dcpoeil  in  llie  brain  surface;  in  all  bis  ciuoa  Ihc 
materia!  was  on  the  ineningeal  flurfacet.  But,  he  remarks,  there  are  na»e8  met  with, 
where  the  Bymptoma  eun  hurdlj  bo  explained  oicept  on  the  muipositioo  of  parenchy- 
matous deposits,  and  be  ia  thurcfure  quite  prepared  for  the  discovery  of  sueb  [Gyy'i 
Botp.  Rep.  vol.  ix,  18153).  Zaiubuco  and  Ludneit  de  Lachiirriferc  (Parie,  1802-^3). 
are  very  reserved  in  their  Ojjinion,  though  the  former  give*  two  microsfopic  exami- 
natiipn*  of  tumors  in  Ibe  nervmifl  eciilrea,  BUp[>os(fd  (o  be  ajphilitic.  They  are  vKgiie 
and  un;<iiti^ factory,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetber  in  the  present  stule  of  our  knowledge 
wc  can  pronounce  any  nurve-iuinor  to  be  syphilitic  by  its  bi»loh>gicn1  elfmonia.  In 
the  nervc-lrunI[siL>ti>-»yphilitiu  ueuromutn  are  developed,  producing  obaliuatc  neural- 
glai  and  special  paralysis.] 


he  caees  where  cerebi-nl  ermptoma  Lave  long  coexisted  wil 
aypliilis, "  a  quantity  of  tough,  yellow,  fibrous  tissue  unites  together 
the  eurfat-e  of  the  brain  with  the  adjacent  membrane,  and  thia  again 
is  adherent  to  tlie  bone.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  at  the 
affected  spot  is  often  partly  destroyed,  and  the  adventitious  material 
occupies  its  place.  The  question  has  still  to  be  solved  as  to  what 
structure  is  primarily  affected.  Many  have  given  the  anfhority  of 
their  name  to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  commences  first  in  the 
bone,  but  simply  for  the  reasoii  that  the  osseous  system  ia  thut 
which  has  so  long  been  ret-ognized  as  liable  to  be  affected.  But 
since  we  now  know  that  other  structures  may  be  similarly  attacked, 
we  are  prepared  to  look  for  its  commencement  in  other  parts,  and 
even  in  the  brain-atructure  itaelf",  .  .  ,  The  cases  which  are  so  fre- 
quently met  with  are  tlioae  where  the  deposit  involves  both  sides 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  includes  in  it  the  bone  on  one  side  and  the 
brain  on  the  other.  The  probabilities  are  in  fevor  of  its  occurriug 
in  the  dara  maler  first,  as  it  arises  in  the  periosteum  on  the  exterior 
of  the  cranium"  (Wilks  in  Mai.  Times  and  Gazelle,  Oct.  25,  1862). 

But  the  lesion  ako  occurs  in  isolated  gummatous  nodules  in  the 
great  nervous  centres,  such  as  the  Ihalami  optici  or  corpora  striata.  I 
saw  very  recently  (29th  May,  18(}3)  a  most  interesting  dissection  of 
such  a  case  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  had  been  uuder  the 
care  of  Dr.  Goodfcllow.  There  had  been  a  history  of  syphilis,  and 
some  of  the  children  of  the  man  had  died  of  inherited  secondary 
syphilitic  lesions.  A  gummatous  tumor  occupied  the  left;  opUe 
thalamus.  Numerous  cases  of  syphilitic  tumor  of  the  nerves  and 
nervous  centres  are  to  be  found  collected  tugcthcr  in  the  pages  of 
the  Medical  Timea  and  Gazette,  and  two  may  be  referred  to  of  the 
intra-cranial  nerves,  related  in  the  17th  vol.,  for  1858,  p.  419,  in 
each  of  which  paralysis  was  due  to  such  syphilitic  jiearomata. 

Tlie  lesions  of  encephalic  syphilis  are  ushered  in  by  obscure  phe- 
uouiona;  but  the  tbllowing  may  be  especially  noticed:  Insomnia 
manifests  itaelf  ut  the  commencement ;  and  headache  is  character- 
ized by — (1.)  Violence;  (2.)  Prolonged  duration;  (3.)  Nocturnal 
recurrence  or  exacerbation.  The  general  Jien-otts  symptoms  are  es- 
pecially obvious  in  alteration  of  intelligence,  of  sensibility,  and  of 
motion.  These,  combined  with  such  ob\-ious  local  lesions  as  caries, 
or  necrosis  of  the  facial  bones  or  of  the  cranium ;  or  tumors  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  cranium,  such  as  gummata,  periostitis,  or 
exostosis,  at  once  point  t«  cerebral  sypluHtic  leeioua;  which  are 
sometimes  expressed  by  persistent  epilepsy. 

[Besides  neuralgia,  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  results  of  syph- 
ilitic contamination,  chorea  would  appear  to  be  occasionally  devel- 
oped under  its  influence  (Zambpco).  But  the  most  common  effect 
of  the  poisou  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  one  of  chief  prac- 
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ticfti  importance,  is  the  prodnetion  of  paratyaia,  in  nil  it8  varieties. 
There  is  a  form  of  geueral  paralj-ais,  much  resembling  that  of  the 
insane,  except  tliat  it  is  unaccompanied  by  its  pathognomonic  de- 
luaione,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  and  local  paralysis  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  affections  of  the  special  senses,  Mr.  Hntchinson  well 
remarks,  that  so  frequently  -is  syphilis  a  cause  of  paralysis,  that  in 
all  cases  where  it  happens  without  evident  cause,  and  in  which 
syphilitic  antecedents  are  even  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  try  the 
eflect  of  specific  treatment.  Undoubtedly  we  often  by  ench  means 
.  get  a  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  many  an  obscure  affection  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are  not  infrequently 
affected,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  "  Of  the  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
fifth  ner\'e,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  a  large  proportion  has  been  of 
syphilitic  origin."*  Motor  ataxy  is,  sometimes,  of  syphilitic  origin. f 

It  would  seem  that  syphilitic  paralysis  may  exist  without  any 
materia!  lesion  being  revealed  after  death — sine  materia; — and  that 
the  poison  may  act  directly  on  the  nerve-tissne,  producing  molecn- 
kr  changes  yet  inscrutable,  as  well  as  by  the  development  of  intra- 
cranial or  spinal  growths  in  the  osseous,  fibrous,  and  connective 
tissues.  J] 

Any  form  of  syphilitic  infection  may  be  followed  by  nervous 
affections,  from  a  year  old  up  to  old  age,  [They  are  generally, 
however,  remote,  rarely  happening  earlier  than  five  years,  and 
usually  still  later;  sometimes,  indeed,  twenty  years  may  elapse.] 

Tlie  syphilitic  brain  disease  generally  leads  to  softening  of  cere- 
bral substance  surrounding  the  nodule;  and  this  softening  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  softening  induced  by  any  other  cause. 

The  duration  of  the  syphilitic  nervous  affections  averages  about 
one  year;  and  their  natural  course  is  characterized  by  intermis- 
sions; and  at  the  outset  the  intermissions  are  very  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. [Tticord,  Zambuco,  and  others,  mention  several  cases  of 
intermittent  fever  in  which  no  progress  in  treatment  was  made 
until  the^  syphilitic  taint  was  suspected,  and  special  remedies 
given.] 

A  point  in  the  pathofogy  of  syphilid  at  present  assuming  consid- 
erable importance,  is  the  influence  which  an  open  suppurating  sore 
of  a  secondary  or  tertiary  kind  has  in  remo\"ing  the  tendency  to  the 
localizations  of  lesions  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  internal  parts. 
Dr.  Steenberg  says,  with  reference  to  cerebral  lesions,  that  he  has 
seen  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  of  a  tertiary  kind  act  as  a  natural 


•  [EejnoldB's  System  of  Modicine,  Art.  Constitutional  Syphilis,  vol,  i.] 
t  [Syphiliiio  ParaljaiH  and  its  Trpatmcnl.     By  Willinni  Moore,  M.D.     Dublin 
Quar  Jour.  oCMed.  Science,  Mny,  IS6<3.] 

I  [Dea  Affbclioiifl  Nerveuaoa  SyphilitiquBB,  pur  D.  A.  Zambuco,  Paris,  1882.] 
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issue  in  subduing  the  irritation  of  cerebral  lesions,  an  entire  remis- 
eion  of  the  nervous  symptoms  occurring  wliile  the  ulcer  remained 
open.  Ileiice  the  great  benefit  which  of^en  follows  the  use  of  a 
fieton  in  Hjphilitic  epilepsy. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  also  writes  that  "fresh  inoculations  from  suppu- 
rating sores  during  the  time  of  their  development  check,  the  activ- 
ity of  other  lesions  of  the  akin  ;"  and,  no  doubt,  of  lesions  else- 
where. Hence  the  reputed  good  effeets  of  the  filthy  process  of 
sypbilization  tnay  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  these  fact*,  as  in 
ctises  where  sypbilization  has  been  coutiuued  during  several  or 
many  months. 

The  syptiilitie  lesions  capable  of  affecting  directly  or  iiidireetly 
tho  sense  of  sight  are  numerous  and  various,  [giving  rise  to  so- 
called  amnumtic  diseases,  whose  exact  pathogeny  is  only  sbon'ii  by 
iJie  ophthalmoscope.]  These  involve  either  the  optic  nerve  itself 
or  the  constituent  parts  of  the  eye — e.  g.,  choroiditis;  diffuse  exuda- 
tion throughout  [or  on,  or  uudcnieath]  Xha  retina ;  atrophy  of  the 
optic  ncri'c  and  its  papilla,  witli  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  cen- 
tral vessel ;  circumscribed  abscesses,  or  partial  softenings  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve  (Vo.v  Graefe).  [All  the  structures 
of  the  vyQ  may  be  aftected  by  the  syphilitic  taint;  the  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  as  well  as  the  iris,  the  choroid,  and  the  retina.  Mr,  Hutch- 
inson has  published  some  very  interesting  eases  of  syphililic  inU-rsti- 
tiat  kynttilis,  so  often  met  with  in  the  inherited  disease.* 

The  organ  of  hearing  may  be  affected  with  syphilis  in  three  dif- 
fi*rcnt  ways, — disease  of  the  bone;  of  the  auditorj"  nerve;  and  con- 
traetiou  of  the  Kusfachiau  tube,  in  connection  with  ulceration  of  the 
phnrynx  (Wilks).] 

Syphilitio  Leiiona  in  the  Lnnga  Imve  been  long  ago  described  by 
Morton.  SiMivage,  Portal,  Morgugni,  and  more  recently  by  (Jravcs, 
^tokeo,  WuUhe.  Wilks,  Virchow,  Rieord,  and  Munk. 

IVo  forms  of  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs  are  recognizable, — 
(1.)  Itnmeliilif,  or  bronchial  irritation  at  least,  with  fever,  in  many 
(«iM>ti  precedes  the  skin  lesious,  and  disappears  wholly-  or  partially 
when  thi*  in  established;  and  if  the  syphilitic  eruption  suddenly 
Ji)«)tpi-un>,  bivnchitis  may  again  ensue  (Walshe).  The  patieut 
lu».v  tbnw  bnve  nil  the  sympfome  of  phthisis,  yet  no  tubercle  exist- 
injt  i»  tin?  lung.  The  tendency  of  syphilis  is  thus  to  induce  phthisis 
in  thow  e*|tecially  constitutionally  predisposed,  and  where  mercury 
hw  bwn  tnkeu.  Perinstitic  thickening  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
umH>r  ri\t»  is  npt  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  tubercle  is  present,  on 
wvi'ount  of  the  consolidatiou.      Care  is  necessary  in  tJie  case  of 

*  I A  riiuioHl  Mrmiilr  on  C'crtftin  Diseucs  of  ttic  Eye  end  Ear.  LundtiQ,  1603. 
LunJwi  Ui>*i'kUl  KnjMrU,  1806.] 
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young  soldiers,  who,  having  hoen  jtiat  discharged  from  hospital, 
after  the  cure  of  au  iiifeeting  chancre,  may  be  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet  on  guard,  and  eo  have  an  attack  of  syphilitic  brniichitia  in- 
duced— the  probahle  commencement  of  a  growth  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungB,  or  of  solitary  syphilitic  gummata  (Annual  Report  of  Army 
Mfd.  Depart,  for  1861).  (2.)  Deposit  in  the  pulmonary  substance, 
in  the  form  of  gummata,  of  the  same  histological  constitution  as 
the  well-ktiown  subcutaneous  product  which  has  been  described  by 
M.  Ricord  and  McCarthy  as  forming  in  (he  lungs,  especially 
towards  their  periphery  and  bases.  Towards  the  periphery  they 
are  like  nodules  of  lobular  pneumonia.  They  soften,  and  are  elim- 
inated very  much  like  tubercle,  and  have  at  first  a  consistence  like 
Bcirrhufl.     They  arc  n  on -vascular  (Walsiie). 

[Syphilitic  LeBions  of  the  (Esophagus,  Stomach,  Intestinea,  and  Rectum. 
— Syphilitic  ulcerations  in  the  pharynx  may  extend  to  the  cesopba- 
gus,  and  cause  contraction  at  the  upper  part  of  this  tube  (Wilkb). 
M.  Culjerier,  several  years  since,  published  his  obser^■ation6  of  a 
form  of  enteritis,  accompanied  with  obstinate  diarrhoea,  in  which 
submucous  nodular  deposits  not  going  on  to  ulceration,  were  found- 
It  was  most  common  in  children,  though  he  had  met  with  it  in 
adulb*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  syphilitic  patients  are  liable  to 
dysenteric  symptoms,  which  yield  to  special  treatment.  These 
are,  however,  generally  due  to  ulcerations  of  the  rectum,  extend- 
ing high  up,  as  far  as  the  finger  eau  reach,  not  accompanied  by 
condylomata,  happening  as  a  late  constitutional  symptom,  and  cura- 
ble by  suitable  treatment  (PIuxcniNSON,  Paoet,  Wilks),] 

Syphilitic  Lesions  of  the  liver. — Dittrich  and  Gubler  were  the  first 
to  give  an  accurate  description  of  these  syphilitic  deposits  in  the 
liver.  Virehow  has  also  described  a  peri-hepatic  lesion  and  a  sim- 
ple gummy  interstitial  hepatitis.  The  former  never  occurs  alone, 
but  is  generally  associated  with  the  latter.  The  hepatic  substance 
atrophies,  and  the  deposit  contracting,  is  eventually  absorbed,  caus- 
ing a  cicatrix-like  mark.  The  liver  lesions  are  usually  among  the 
later  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  are  well  described  by  Wedl,  Vir- 
ehow, Wilks,  Frerichs,  [and  Leudet.  The  spleen  is  liable  to  the 
eyphiiitic  deposit,  though  to  a  less  degree  perhaps  than  the  liver. 
It  occurs  in  superficial  circumscribed  nodules,  with  a  cicatriibrm 
indentation  on  the  surface.  At  a  later  period  lardacoous  transfor- 
mations are  met  with.] 

The  Syphilitic  LesioDs  of  the  Testicles  have  been  minutely  ex- 
aminod  by  Virehow  and  Wilks,  [and  are  among  the  early  eonsti- 
tutional  aymptoms,]  Where  the  general  substanee  of  tlie  testicle 
is  affected  the  deposit  is  interstitial,  and  the  free  portion  of  testicle 
is  first  attacked  ;  then  the  tunica  albugiuea  thickens,  and  the  in- 
flammation extends  along  the  tubes. 
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The  middle  cones  of  the  testicle  are  most  freqnently  affected, 
nnil  they  increase  in  size  from  proliferation  of  tisane-elements. 
The  interstitial  tissue  Hoftens  and  is  red,  the  tubes  thicken,  fatty 
epithelium  hecomea  developed,  and  atrophy  results.  Solitary 
nodules  may  sometimes  form,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed 
to  a  cherry.  They  look  like  yellow  tuhercle,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  gummata  ohsorved  in  the  scrotum  and  in  the  suhstauce  of  the 
tongue,  which  are  hard  and  elaetie,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
easily  overlooked.  These  tumors  in  the  testicles  and  tongue  are 
peculiar,  in  not  growing  from  a  centre,  like  other  tumore,  bnt 
rather  as  infiltrations  of  tissue  (Wilks).  Thus  they  are  not  per- 
fectly circumscribed,  bnt  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  adjacent  tia- 
Bues,     [The  epididymis  may  alone  he  affected  (Dron).] 

[Byphilitio  Leiions  of  the  Iffnaclet  are  occasionally  found  amongst 
the  most  remote  sequclre.  They  occur  as  well-marked,  and  often 
abruptly  limited  nodules,  in  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  etemo- mastoid,  the  masseter,  the  supra  and 
infra-spiuati,  and  the  nmacles  of  the  forearm  and  leg.  They  are 
not  infrequently  mistaken  for  cancerous  tumors.] 

Lesions  of  the  Tonirae  of  a  syphilitic  nature  are  to  he  seen  in 
many  of  those  cases.  They  aro  mostly  expressed  by  ulcerations 
at  the  base,  often  in  such  positions  that  the  laryngoscope  only  can 
disclose  them  to  view.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  a  raw,  indolent, 
ahradcd-Iike  surface,  in  circumscribed  patches,  [or  nodules,  due  to 
lyraph-iafiltratiou.]  on  the  dorsum  or  edge  of  the  tongue — the 
aphthous  exfoliation  and  syphilitic  tubercles  of  Erasmus  "Wilson. 
(See  plate  3,  fig.  e,  of  bis  work  On  Si/pfiilis.)  [Their  site  is  the 
muscular  substance.  They  are  hard,  well-defined  indurations, 
and,  often,  painful;  and  it  is,  sometimes,  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  cancer,  especially  when  they  ulcerate,  the  surface 
presenting  an  uidiealthy  look.] 

Hinta  for  the  luTeBtlgatioa  aad  Description  of  Syphilitio  THcen. — 

1.  Ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  date  of  contagion,  keeping 
in  view  the  media  or  vehicles  of  contagion,  in  addition  to  virus 
from  a  trno  primary  chancre — namely,  from  ulcers  in  acute  secon- 
dary syphilis  ;  from  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  acute  sec- 
ondary syphilis;  from  sexual  intercourse,  followed  by  conception, 
with  a  man  who  is  at  the  time  suffering  from  syphilis  in  some 
of  its  active  secondary  forma  ;  from  mixed  chancres  carrying  the 
virus  ;  from  sloughing  sores  carrying  the  virus. 

2.  Ex:iniine  the  patient,  keeping  in  view, — 

(a.)  That  the  soft,  *'  non-infecting"  sore  commences  almost  im- 
mediately (i.  e.,  twenty-four  hours  to  within  three  days  after  con- 
nection). It  commences  as  a  red  spot,  or  a  point,  passing  very 
soon  info  a  pustule  and  a  soft  suppurating  sore. 
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(6.)  That  the  "infecting"  eore  doea  not  commeDce  before  the 
end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  week  (eighteen  to 
twenty-four  days) ;  and  if  the  disease  haa  been  contracted  from  a 
Befondary  ulceratiou,  not  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  or 
fourth  week  (Rinecker).  A  specific  sore  results  in  the  form  of  a 
papule,  ahrasioL,  fissure,  or  crack ;  the  formation  of  pus,  or  au 
ulcer  discharging  pus,  being  an  accidental  occurrence, 

3.  Examine  microscopically  the  discharge  from  all  syphilitic 
Borea,  keeping  in  view — (1.)  That  a  "soft,  non-infecting"  sore  dis- 
charges pus-cells;  (2.)  That  the  fluid  diaeharged  from  an  "  infect- 
ing" sore  ia  not  pus,  but  a  molecular  debris. 

4.  The  irritation  of  an  "infecting"  aore  may  cause  it  to  dis- 
charge pua  along  with  the  "infecting  fluid."  Hence  "mixed 
chancres." 

5.  The  soft,  purulent,  non-infecting  sore  may  he  transplanted  at 
will,  and  at  any  time,  ou  the  patient's  body.  The  true  "  in- 
fecting" aore  cannot  be  multiplied  after  glandular  enlargement 
and  general  infection  becomes  developed.     It  remains  a  solitary 


sore. 


6.  Look  every  day  for  cutaneous  eruptions  during  the  existence 
of  a  primary  sore. 

7.  Examine  the  lymphatic  glands — not  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  chancre  hut  also  those  in  the  axilla,  and  the  neck  up  to  the 
occiput.  Note  as  to  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  the  eulargement 
— hardness  or  softness — tendency  to  suppuration,  and  whether 
painful  or  not. 

8.  From  the  account  of  syphilis  and  venereal  sores  which  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  must  appear  clear  that  defi- 
nite nomenclature  must  be  adhered  to  in  describing  venereal  or 
syphilitic  sores. 

Homeaclature — Si/philia,  comprehending  primary  and  successive 
igonstitutional  symptoms  of  contamination,  ought  now  to  bo  distin- 
guished from  simple  venereal  ulceration  not  followed  by  gland  com- 
plication nor  contamination  of  the  system.  The  etymology  of  the 
term  "syphilis"  is  unknown;  but  ae  now  used,  the  terra  ought  to 
comprise  (1.)  the  primary  and  (2.)  the  successive  conatitutional 
symptoms  or  phenomena  which  denote  the  contamination  of  the 
eystem.  A  man  may  have  had  a  chancre  and  a  suppurating  hubo, 
and  yet  remain  free  from  any  taint.  Such  a  case  should  not  ho  set 
down  as  a  ease  of  syphilis,  but  simply  as  a  case  of  **  venereal  ulceror- 

Ltioti"  with  glandular  complication.    In  such  a  case  the  gland  complica- 
tion is  consequent  on  the  irritation  of  the  sore,  and  is  not  specific. 
Si/philis  should  be  reserved  to  designate  the  more  serious  affec- 
tion, iu  which  the  constitution  is  implicated,  and  in  which  the  in- 
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fecting  phenomena  occur;  and  if  the  tenn  "chancre"  is  ased,  it 
should  be  stated*  whether  it  is  a  "  soft"  "  non-infocting  chancre," 
or  an  "infecting"  one;  otherwise,  diagnosis  is  incomplete. 

*  The  potition  of  tha  term  ^'BypkUU,"  in  the  CluaiAcitioD  of  Diwaen,  b  CIom  I. 
— ZvMOTic  DiaifABtB:  Order  S.  EntMU  DUroM*. 

The  proper  place  in  the  Cluaiflcation  for  aimple  lesioiu  on  the  penU  thould  be, 
Clat$  111.— LocAX.  DlaKABie:  Order  0.  Diieiuet  of  tht  Gtnerative  Syitem. 

The  following  ver;  excellent  directioiu  have  been  drawn  up  bj  mj  colleague, 
Ur,  LoDgmore,  the  ProfeMor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  to 
be  attended  to  In  recording  caset  of  primary  venereal  letioua  [excliuive  of  gonor- 
rhceu),  and  their  coniequencea,  among  patient*  in  the  warda  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Netloy.  Theae  directioni  are  in  accordaoce  with  our  preMnt  knowledge 
of  the  Pathology  of  Sypbllii. 

"  Ut.  The  term  ^typhili;'  or  'lyphUitic,'  when  uaed  in  the  c««e-book,  1«  to  be  kp. 
pliedonly  to  such  caaeiaa  are  believed  to  b«  ot » tptdfcin/eeliaff  WiDi.  Non-iyphilitic 
venereul  loaiuns  are  to  be  named  according  Id  their  local  and  phyiical  characters,  ai 
'tuperfieUU  abranon,'  'uletu,'  and  tha  like. 

"3d.  The  followlDg  Sve  poinia  are  to  be  noted  In  entering  the  hiitorjr  of  e«ch 
venereal  case  in  the  case-book  : 

"  I.  Physical  characters  and  exact  site  of  the  lesion.  II.  Period  of  incubation. 
III.  Character  of  attendant  Inflammation.  lY.  Effects  on  neighboring  glands. 
V.  Prognoaia. 

■■8d.   Under  1.  'Phyalcal  charactera  and  exact  site  of  lesion,' state  whether, 
■■(a.)  The  lesion  has  the  appearance  of  a  papule:   flasure:  an  abrasion:  of  a  drj, 
or  moist,  open  sore ;  whether,  if  a  sore  exists,  it  is  superficial,  not  appearing 
to  penetrate  the  whole  thlcknesa  of  the  integument :  or  deeper,  with  a  smootb 
surface,  scantjr,  cbiefiy  terous  secretion,  grayish  in  the  centre;   whether  the 
texture  around  the  lesion  is  indurated,  and,  if  ao,  what  ia  the  character  of  this 
induration,  especially  whether  it  is  circumscribed,  cartilaginous-like,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  diatinct  from  the  auLjacont  and  surrounding  tissues ;  or  whether, 
"  (a.)  An  excavated  soru  exists,  with  abrupt  defined  edges,  involving  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  integument,  with  an  uneven  surface,  covered  all  over  with 
copious  secretion,  and  without  circumscribed  induration. 
"  Mttn. ;  The  induration  which  exists  from  simple  inflammation  excited  by  the  rub- 
bing of  clothes,  the  prubahility  of  which  the  site  of  the  sore  will  perhaps  indicate,  or 
by  the  u»o  of  irritating  applications,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  and  which  disap- 
pears gruduslly  in  the  lurroundlng  tissues,  must  be  carefully  diatinguiihed  from  the 
circumscribed  hardness  characteristic  of  the  true  syphilitic  sore. 

•'  If  more  than  one  sore  exist,  it  must  be  noted  whether  the  several  sore*  appeared 
together  from  the  flrst,  or  appeared  in  succession, 

"If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  patient  iraf  flrst  taken  under  treatment,  the 
original  form  and  appearance  of  the  acre  should  be  traced  as  far  as  possible,  and  Doted 
whether  it  began  as  a  pimple,  abrasion,  fissure,  or  otherwise. 

•<4th.    Under   II.    'Period  of    Incubation,'   should   be   ascertained   and   stated 
whether, 
"  (a.)  The  lesion  first  appeared  after  a  lapse  of  one  week,  or  frpm  that  time  to  b 

month,  after  exposure  to  contagion ;  or  whether, 
"(b.)  There  was  no  period  of  incubation,  the  sore  appearing  within  a  week  after 

exposure. 
"  Mem. .'  The  importance  to  the  patient  of  the  questions  at  iasue  should  be  lankly 
explained  to  him,  and  his  confidence  secured,  ao  that  he  may  be  induced  to  stat«  a* 
exactly  aa  be  can  the  number  of  times  he  has  been  exposed  to  contagion  within  a 
period  of  four  or  flve  weeks  prior  to  hia  diaoovering  the  existence  of  the  leaion.  A 
patient  uaually  himself  datca  the  origin  of  the  lesion  from  the  time  when  be  wai 
last  in  the  way  of  contracting  di*eMe.    He  may,  however,  have  been  in  the  waj  of 
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Syphilizatlon — By  this  name  an  operation  is  now  known  wbich 
has  for  its  object  the  eradication  of  syphilis  from  the  system  by  re- 
pealed inoculation  of  tlie  virus.  Dr.  Boeck,  of  Christiana,  is  the 
moat  pei-eiatent  advocate  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  syphilitic 
cases  as  a  remedy  against  constitutional  atfections. 

It  may  be  UHeful  to  explain  here  in  detail  the  origin  and  doctrine 
of  Sypliilization,  previous  to  couaidcring  the  rational  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

lu  1844  a  young  French  pljysician — Anzias-Turenne — com- 
menced a  scries  of  exjierimenta  with  the  view  of  testing  John 
Hunter's  docti-iues  regarding  the  non-commnuicability  of  syphilis 
to  the  lower  animals.  He  suci;eeded  at  length  in  producing,  on 
monkeys  inoculated  with  chancre  matter,  a  disease  which  had  all 
the  characters  of  a  chancre.*  A  disease  waa  communicated  to 
them  capable  of  being  transferred  to  rabbits,  cats,  and  lioraes.  It 
appears,  also,  that  syphilis  was  established  in  these  animals;  and 
the  chaucrea  produced  by  inoculation  became  less  and  leas  in  each 
animal,  until  at  length  a  period  arrived  at  wliich  the  vims  seemed 
to  lose  all  its  power.  No  sores  of  any  kind  occurred.  When  a 
Bore  was  establiished,  however,  in  these  animala,  the  virus  was  pre- 
served, and  was  capable  of  transmission,  and  of  retransmission 

eontriK^tiiig  dlsoase  Taanj  times  after  the  particular  occasiun  on  which  he  really  con- 
tracted it. 

'■5th.  Undpr  IH,  '  Clinrivctcr  of  nttcndnnt  infliimmalion,'  atate  whether, 

"(A.)  Tliu  inflummatioii  appears  to  hu  of  tlie  adiiesive,  or  whether, 

"(B.)  or  [hu  BUppurntivu  or  pbugudenie  kind. 

"6lh.  Under  IV.  '  EtFeuta  on  ntighboring  glnnds,'  Blnto  whether, 

"(a.)  ThH  Buperflciul  inguinul  glunds  arp^,  un  one.  or  hcith,  sides,  generally  and 
aepitrGlely  iudurati'd,  the  influniDiation  with  which  thoy  are  Hffeeled  being  of 
all  indulvnt  character  and  without  pain  ;  or  whether, 

"  (B,)  The  glands  are  free  from  eulBrgcmeiit ;  or  whether  one  or  more  of  the  gland* 
aru  enlarged,  and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  suppurative  action. 

"7lh.  Under  V.  '  Prognosiii,'  stat«  whether  jou  consider  the  case  to  be  one  of 
(a.)  lyphilU,  or  (h.)  of  local  venereal  eore,  or  ((?.)  of  a  duubtnil  nature. 

•'  If  the  eircuojatancea  described  under  (a.)  exist,  the  conclusion  will  ho  that  the 
lesions  are  indicative  of  the  conatitntiun  being  affected  by  syphilis  ;  if  those  described 
under  (B.)  exist,  tbe  eonclusion  will  be  that  cbu  lesions  are  local. 

"  If  yuur  prognosis  is  doubtful,  alatc  tbe  ci-u^idcrationj  which  cause  it  to  be  so. 

"  If  the  prugnoiis  that  the  patient  is  aHlieted  with  syphilis  be  correct,  then  the 
specific  sore  will  not  be  capable  of  repetition  on  the  aume  person  by  inoculation  ;  if 
the  prognosis  be  correct  that  the  sore  is  a  simple  one,  then  the  sore  will  be  capable 
of  indefinite  repetition  oo  the  subject  of  it  by  inoculation. 

"  If  your  prognosis  is  doubtful,  regard  the  diseaac  as  local  until  further  obeervayon 
establishes  a  contrary  opinion." 

•  [At  a  inoKtiug  of  the  French  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  (May  29th,  1886), 
M,  Aazins-Tutenne  stated,  ho  had,  by  inoculating  a  cat  with  the  matter  of  the  sev- 
eral products  of  constitutional  syphilis,  succeeded  in  producing,  successively,  mncoua 
patches,  and  tubercular,  and  pustuluuu  eruptions  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
•nimal,  at  well  as  baldness.] 
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Ijaek  to  man,  It  was  inoculated  from  a  cat  upon  Dr.  de  Welz,  a 
German  pbyeician  aud  Pi-ofeaaor  in  the  University  of  Wuilzburg. 
On  liiiu  it  gave  rise  to  a  hard  chancre,  then  to  coustitutioual 
syphilis,  demonstniting  that  the  virus  lost  none  of  its  virulence  by 
the  transference  from  man  to  animals,  and  from  animals  back  to 
man.  Nevertheless,  Tureniie  believed  that  by  prolonged  iuocula- 
tion  tbe  system  became  protected. 

Sperino,  of  Turin,  next  took  up  the  question.  He  inoculated 
persons  sufteinng  from  syphilis  by  virus  from  a  chancre,  and  re- 
peated the  inoculations  ouce  or  twice  a  week  till  the  \'irua  ceaaed 
to  produce  any  effect ;  nud  when  this  point  was  reached,  all  other 
Borus  had  healed.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that,  like 
vaccination,  the  system  became  protected;  and  to  tliis  process  the 
name  of  Syphilization  has  been  given. 

When  we  consider  the  suiiering,  the  long  confinement,  the  filthy 
sores,  and  thb  innumerable  cicatrices  left,  aa  well  as  ttie  doubtful 
results,  the  uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  virus  of 
syphilis,  and  the  media  of  its  conveyance,  it  carmot  be  conceded 
that  we  are  warranted  in  eanctiouing  tlie  method  of  treatment  by 
syphilization.  At  Copenhagen,  at  Florence,  at  Turin,  and  other 
places  where  large  hospitals  exist,  extensive  experimenta  have  been 
carried  out  in  public;  and  although  time  and  additional  evidence 
are  both  wanted  to  learn  anterior  results,  nevertheless,  I  think  the 
facts  are  capable  of  a  totally  dilierent  explanation  from  that  which 
has  been  givtn  them,  and  to  which  I  have  adverted.  But,  let  me 
go  more  into  detail. 

Sperinu's  cases  and  Lee's  experience  show  that  during  the  active 
existence  of  phagedenic  suppurations  and  continuous  suppurating 
sores,  in  a  patient  suffering  from  syphilis,  the  pbeuomena  of 
flecoudary  infection  do  not  advance,  but  the  symptoms  of  contami- 
nation gradually  wear  out.  Moreover,  suppurations  are  easily 
established  on  the  syphilitic.  The  action  act  up  in  them  by  re- 
peated inoculations — the  so-called  syphilization — is  merely  a  con- 
tinuous suppurative  action:  indurated  sorea  are  not  produced. 
The  system  is  already  contaminated;  aud  tlie  infecting  virus  will 
not  produce  any  additional  specific  effect.  Lastly,  syphilis,  in 
course  of  time,  tends  to  wear  itself  out  of  the  constitution.  Hence 
the  modus  oj)eraitdc  of  so-called  syphilization  may  be  explained  con- 
jointly^l.)  By  lapse  of  time;  (2.)  By  continuous  suppurations 
affording  a  drain  or  source  of  depuration  to  the  system ;  (.3.)  From 
simple  non-specific  ulceration  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  this 
reeult,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  experiments  on  syphilization 
have  been  effected  from  all  forms  of  venereal  sores,  discharge  hav- 
ing been  taken  indiscriminately  from  soft  as  well  as  true  infecting 
chancres.     Moreover,  the  experiments  recently  made  by  Dr.  Lind* 
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wurm,  of  Munich,  clearly  prove  that  any  curative  influence  which 
the  so-callec]  process  of  xi/philizalio}i  may  possess  is  due  to  the  excre- 
tory action  of  iminerons  aod  prnlongcd  einipio  ulL-eratioiis.  Ue 
submitted  fourteen  syphilitic  patients  to  friction  with  tartar-emetic 
ointment,  without  any  other  treatment.  When  the  pustules  from 
one  inunction  had  dried  up,  a  fresh  crop  was  produced  hy  a  second 
inunction  in  another  place;  and  tliis  was  repeated.  The  results 
were,  in  some  instances,  surprisingly  favorable,  in  others  less  good, 
and  in  others  negative.  lie  therefore  justly  considers  that  sypliili- 
zation  and  tartar-cmetic-ointment  frictions  produce  like  rcsulte 
{Nev!  Si/dcn.  Society  Year-Book,  1860,  p.  325). 

The  process  to  which  the  name  of  Syphilization  has  been  given 
consists  of  the  following  details: 

(1.)  Matter  is  taken  from  a  aore — an  indurated  one  by  preference.* 
(2.)  A  patient  suffering  with  secondary  ajTihilis  is  inoculated  with 
it.  {3.)  From  the  pustules  {w/ik-h  form  /«  about  three  days)  fresh  in- 
oculations are  made.  (4.)  Every  third  or  fourth  day  continue  so 
to  inoculate,  always  taking  matter  from  the  last  pustule  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  give  any  result.  (5.)  When  it  ceases  to  give  any 
result,  new  matter  is  to  be  sought  tor  from  another  primary  indu- 
rated ulcer,  and  continuous  inoculation  to  be  made  as  before  on 
the  sides  of  the  pei-sou's  body.  (0.)  Whou  this  ceases  to  fake  effect, 
new  matter  ia  again  to  be  sought  for  and  inoculated  on  the  arms, 
and  so  on  till  no  further  inoculations  will  succeed.  (7.)  The  opera- 
tor is  to  go  on  inoculating  so  long  as  any  new  matter  will  produce 
a  pustule;  (8.)  When  no  sores  can  be  produced,  the  cure  is  con- 
sidered complete ;  and  all  the  symptoms  of  contamination  from 
eypbilis  will  then  bo  found  to  have  vanished.     (9.)  During  this 

*  [An  ItalUn  mrgeon,  Dr.  Amilcare  Ricordi,  has  recently  put  the  tubj^l  of  in- 
oeulatitin  to  thn  proof  of  observation  and  c^pcrimunt,  and  his  reBiilts  are  tolally  op- 
poB'.'d  u>  tlioeeof  Drs.  Broeck  and  Bidt^nkup,  UU  utgi.'ut  was  to  ti!st  the  tratli  o(  lliose 
ijptilogmphura  who  dt-i:luri]J  tbi'j  emjilojed  the  purulent  secretiims  from  the  true 
or  indurate  chancres  for  the  purpose  of  syphiliznljou.  If  the  crhancre  or  mucoui 
tubercle  did  not  yicUl  pua,  it  was  made  tii  do  so  by  slight  artiQcial  irritation.  He 
jnocululed  tbirl;-six  times  with  puit  oblained  I'rom  aa  many  hard  porcp,  and  forty- 
three  times  with  that  from  ulcerating  niueoua  pHtchea,  end  in  overy  case  with  nega- 
tive rtiulti.  He  BUtG«  that  Prof.  PelliKzarl,  in  1805,  aUo  ujade  a  similar  Etrim  of 
oipcrinieniB,  and  with  like  retults.  Dr.  GuBtavo  Bnrgioni  communicaltd  to  Dr. 
Bicordi  the  resulla  of  liidenknp's  eipcrience  in  Paris.  Ha  says,  ho  made  between 
seventy  and  eighty  experinients  with  the  secretions  of  the  indurati-d  sore,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  producing  a  charucteristii;  ulter  {Annnli  Unicfrml.  di  Med.,  Jan. 
1M6,  quoted  hy  H.  Leo,  Lnncel,  April,  1860),  Mr.  Lee  says,  that  in  all  the  ciperi- 
ments  he  hn*  performed,  where  duo  precnulicns  have  been  taken,  he  has  alway?  failed 
to  produce  a  HnenI  series  of  inoculntions  from  nn  uneompliculed  indurated  tore ;  and 
Dr.  Brueck,  he  addi,  did  not,  during  bis  residence  in  England,  tuccccd  in  producing 
such  a  result  in  anyone  instance.  Mr.  Walter  Coulaon  has  bnd  Iwocaaea  in  which, 
after  repeated  inoculations,  be  obtained  well-developed  puatules.  There  was  a  possi- 
ble source  of  error  in  one  case,  but  in  tlie  second  none  could  be  deteuted.] 
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procGEs  the  diet  muet  be  good  and  generous,  to  winca  or  spirits 
being  allowed.  The  artificial  ulcere  are  to  be  covered  with  wet 
cloths,  aud  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  necessary.  {10.)  The  mt^an 
time  required  to  complete  the  cure  is  said  to  be  four  luonths  (eome 
say  six  months).*  The  very  length  of  time  implies  a  tiillacy,  for 
by  lupse  of  time  aloue  the  disease,  in  some  constitutions,  is  known 
to  wear  itself  out  (Gairdner);  but  the  belief  in  the  virtue  of  sjph- 
ilization  appears  to  be  bused  on  a  total  misconception  of  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  results  obtained  by  the  process,  and  on  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  tJie  facts  which  suggested  the  process.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  to  note  that  the  value  of  syphilization  as  a 
remedy  may  be  expressed  in  tlie  following  summary : 

1.  In  the  experiments  on  syphilization,  all  forms  of  the  venereal 
poisons  have  been  indiscriminately  used. 

2.  The  action  set  up  by  tho  operation  is  merely  a  continuona 
suppurative  action.  It  is  not  alJeged  that  the  repeated  iuoculatioDs 
produce  indurated  sores.  Indeed,  it  is  proved  that,  once  the  sys- 
tem is  contaminated,  the  infecting  virus  will  not  produce  any  ej>e- 
cific  effect  so  long  as  symptoms  of  sypliilitic  contamiiiatiou  con- 
tinue. [The  inoculation  of  a  person  who  has  true  syphilis  is  not 
more  easy  than  the  inoculation  of  the  vaccine  virus  on  a  person 
recently  and  successfully  vaccinated.  Jeuner  recognized  that 
every  succossful  inoculation  with  matter  from  a  vacciue  vesicle  is 
not  necessarily  tlio  true  vaccine  disease;  and  he  states  expressly 
that  after  a  vesicle  had  suppurated  it  was  liable  upon  reinocnla- 
tion  to  produce  an  affection  which  was  not  followed  by  the  legiti- 
mate constitutional  results  of  the  vaccine  disease,] 

3.  Lee's  cases,  and  such  experiments  as  those  of  Dr.  Lindwnrm, 
show  that  if  continuous  suppuration  ia  maintained,  the  phenomena 
of  secondary  infection  do  not  advance,  but  tend  to  wear  Ihemselvefl 
out ;  and  that  suppurations  are  easily  set  up  in  those  contaminated 
by  syphilis, 

4.  The  modus  opcrantii  of  syphilization  is  therefore  explained — (a.) 
By  lapse  of  time;  (i.)  By  continuous  suppurations  (simple),  affoi-d- 
ing  a  drain  or  source  of  depuration  to  the  system. 

[The  following  conclusions  of  Mr.  Heury  Lee  may  be  fairly 
adopted : 

1.  That  no  evidence  has  hitherto  been  adduced  satisfactory  to 
the  profession  that  the  infecting  form  of  syphilis  can  he  inoculated 
upon  a  patieut  who  ia  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  constitutional 
syphilis. 

2.  That  both  from  a  soft  sore,  and  also  occasionally  from  the 
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*  [In  £62  cMei  treated  by  Dr.  Brneck,  the  sveragE  time  foi  each  c«h  wu  nltwc 
CDore  than  19  weelu.     (RKhereha  Sur  ia  SypAUit,  p.  4T1J.] 
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Botface  of  a  hard  sore,  matter  may  be  taken,  wliich  mny  be  made 
to  produce  a  mirnber  of  local  apecific  ulcerations  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  soft,  chancre. 

3.  That  during  the  continued  irritation  of  such  ulcerationa,  the 
maiiifestationB  of  seeondary  syphilis  will  disappear, 

4.  That  the  treatment  of  nyphilia  in  this  way  is  tedious,  and  in- 
convenient.     {Tlic  Lo.nvd,  April,  1866).] 

Treatment  of  Syphilis. — As  in  the  case  of  other  enthetic  diseases,  it 
18  clear  that  if  the  inoculation  of  the  »yphi!il)cvinifl  could  be  recog- 
nized ill  time,  the  site  of  inoculation,  and  with  it  the  virua,  by 
being  destroyed,  subsequent  infection  of  the  system  might  be  pre- 
vented. But  experience  shows  we  must  not  conclude  that  even  by 
an  early  destruction  of  the  sore  the  occurrence  of  constitutionai  in- 
fection wilt  be  always  prevented.  The  exact  nature  of  a  sore  can- 
not yet  be  recognized  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  (apart  from  all 
other  means  of  diagnosis)  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not  prove  a 
Bore  carrying  a  virus  which  will  infect  the  system.  In  cases  where 
the  sore  is  a  suppurating  one,  octnirrmg  (nk  after  exposure  to  infec- 
tion, such  a  sore  may  bo  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  therefore  is  of 
doubtful  character,  and  always  suspicious. 

The  local  progress  of  such  sores  may  be  arrested  with  eschar- 
otics,  if  they  are  applied  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  and 
before  contamination  of  the  system  is  evinced  by  induration  of 
the  base  of  the  sore.  Kicord  and  Sigmund  have  found  that  sores 
destroyed  by  the  more  powerful  caustics,  within  from  three  to  five 
dai/s,  have  not  been  followed  by  syphilitic  symptoms.  But  these 
may  have  been  cases  of  soft  chancre,  which  would  not  infect.  The 
only  efficient  caustics  for  this  purpose  are — (1.)  The  strong  nitric 
add;  or  (2.)  The  polassa  cum  cad-c  (most  conveniently  used  in  the 
form  of  small  sticks).  [(3),  Caustic  soda,  either  in  the  stick  cut  to  a 
point,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  sore  wiped  dry,  until  pain  is 
felt,  or,  in  a  state  of  deliquescence,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  piece 
'of  hard  wood  or  a  glass  rod,  dipped  in  it,  and  brushed  lightly  over 
the  part.  The  sore  should  be  frequently  irrigated  with  warm  water.] 
JVitrale  of  siloer  is  useless,  from  ita  limited  action  and  deficiency  of 
penetration.  If  the  sore  threatens  to  slough,  the  parts  should  be 
wiped  dry,  and  miric  acid  applied,  and  afterwards  a  lotion  of  the 
polassio-tartrate  of  iron,  while  the  same  drug  is  given  internally. 
Chloride  of  zinc  paste  ([Canqdoin'b],  Fell's)  is  a  useful  escharotic 
to  excite  a  healthy  action  rouud  the  periphery  of  a  aore ;  [or  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  gutta-percha,  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  it  is  thus  made  very 
malleable,  and  will  retain  any  form,  without  spreading  when  ap- 
plied. A  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  (from  30  to  50  gra.  to  f^j) 
will  be  found  very  efficacious,}    If  great  pain  attends  the  local 
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progress  of  the  chancre,  morphia  in  liquor  ammouui  acetalis  is  highlj 
beneficial,  [or  laudauuai  aiid  lead  water.] 

Mercury,  adniituHteieJ  during  a  primary  sore,  seems  to  be  on* 
of  those  ugonttt  which  are  abie  to  break  the  regular  order  of  the 
mamfestatton  of  symptoms,  as  it  does  to  several  other  diseases; 
although  it  may  not  seem  to  possess  any  certain  prophylactic 
power. 

There  are  remarkable  variations  in  opinion  as  to  its  inflnenee  in 
curing  syphilis.  At  one  time  discussion  ran  high  regarding  its  ii»e; 
and,  of  course,  extreme  statements  were  made  on  both  sides,  while 
the  faets  adduced  never  warranted  the  extreme  conclusions. 

Conserjuently,  at  one  time  mercury  has  been  regarded  as  capable 
of  absolutely  preventing  the  constitutional  aft'eetion  ;  at  another 
time  it  baa  been  accused  of  giving  to  the  syphilitic  virus  the  im- 
pulse which  sets  up  the  constitittioual  affection.  It  is  now  quite 
certain,  however,  that  mercury  administered  continuously  to  the 
extent  of  salivation,  or  approneliingit,  exerts  a  poisonous  influence, 
and  produces  constitutional  effects  very  similar  to  those  produced 
by  syphilis  (Ghaves)  ;  and  Hunter  himself  says  "  new  diseases  arise 
from  mercury  alone;"  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  cases  in 
wliich  mercury  has  been  freely  given,  we  are  never  certain  that 
secondary  symptoms  may  not  supervene.  Barenspruug,  of  Berlin, 
during  hia  most  extensive  experieuce,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  syphilis  not  only  can  be  cured  without  mercury,  but  he  avows 
that  under  its  use  the  disease  is  often  rendered  latent  for  months 
and  years,  and  its  complete  cure  delayed.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
mercury  deterior'iles  the  constitution,  and  favors  the  development 
of  destructive  local  affections.  The  non-mercurial  treatment  is 
Blower,  but  surer;  starvation  and  Zittmann's*  decoction  being  the 
means  he  employs.  He  believes  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
constitutional  syphilis  to  those  of  chancre  has  greatly  diminished 
since  mercurial  treatment  has  been  discontinued  {A>ni.  de  Jicrittt 
Otaritc,  ix,  1,  1860;  St/dcii.  Society  Year-Book^  1801).  Herman  baa  ' 
come  to  similar  conclusions,  from  his  experience  in  the  syphilitic 
wards  of  the  Vienna  Infirmary.     lie  believes  that  the  non-mercii- 


*  Zitlmmin'H  ilucuction  13  of  two  kindri — Ihc  stroiigi^r  and  llie  weukor.  Tbe  former 
Ir  coni[ioundi>d  an  fullow) :  B.  Itail.  t^orzapiirilltc,  5111  ;  Aquic,  tbiiivi  (hqut  per 
hnrai  duat  tl  aildt  AlitniiDU,  Jias;  Ujidrarg.  Chloridi  Mills,  3$^ ;  Aolimonii  Oxj. 
Sul|iliuruii.  3I;  miaa.  Coque  ad  |,  r.l  adds  Ful.  SenniB,  3''' i  ^*^'  Olyeyrrhiao, 
^ist*  &em.  Aniei,  3M.  Infiiudt  ptr  ho%-an\  el  cola.  The  doae  of  tliu  decuutioD  U 
hiilfn  pint  111  ■  pint  nmniing  tind  t^veuing. 

Tbe  weaker  dccuctii>n  it  c<'ni|i»UDdt^d  uk  folloiva :  Ciifiiat  retidiiun  decoct!  forlJori* 
el  adda  Radicis  Sarin  pari  I  In.',  ^ii ;  .\4111e,  Ibxxiv;  Gi-jut /ler  horas  daa»  el  adde  Cort. 
C»n«lla;,  Curt.  Lira-Jimin,  Som.  Cardanmmi,  6S  jiii.  Infunde  jier  /mram  tt  cola. 
The  diiie  of  lhi«  di't'oction  U  onw  piiil  »t  Intcrvalt  during  Ibe  day.  [Marcury  in  tJi« 
ftolive  ingrediout  in  [bit  praparatiun.] 
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rial  treatment  is  ni\ich  more  speedy  and  successful  tVian  the  mercu- 
rial ;  that  no  relapeea  occur;  and  that  ciilaneous  eruption  ia  ninch 
more  frequent  and  severe  in  patients  wlio  have  taken  mercury. 
The  experience  of  Diday  is  not  lesa  decidol.  lie  stfttes  that  mer- 
cury cannot  now  be  said  to  eure  syphilis  radically,  so  as  to  render 
all  relapse  impossible.  Its  warmest  advocates  do  not,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  clain)  more  for  it  than  the  power  of  delaying  only  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  first  syphilitic  manifestations,  and  of  hastening  tlie 
disappearance  of  certain  other  lesions.  He  imputes  to  it  positively, 
and  on  sufficient  clinical  evidence,  the  following  disadvantages: 
1st.  It  tends  to  render  the  primary  uleer  phagedenic;  2d.  It  tends 
to  indnce  siomati/ls  and  mcrosis  of  the  alveolar  borders;  3d.  It  pro- 
duces an  aeute  aflection  of  the  gaatro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
sud  dyspepsia ;  4th.  It  brings  on  trembling  of  the  extremities,  apo- 
plexy, and  insanity.  All  of  these  results  he  lias  Been  supervene, 
even  when  the  treatment  by  mercury  was  superintended  and  di- 
rected by  the  most  competent  and  attentive  practitioners. 

He  does  not,  however,  withhold  mercury  in  every  case.  If  the 
primary  lesion  becomes  an  indurated,  uoody  chancre,  mercury  is 
to  be  given.  If  the  chancre  is  a  doubtfnl  one,  he  recommends 
waiting  till  some  of  the  early  constitutional  phenomena  render  the 
nature  of  the  case  evident,  and  indicate  the  probable  gravity  of 
the  syphilis  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  He  employs  iodine,  irotij 
and  qaijimp,  on  the  appearance  of  slight  relapses,  with  a  tonic  and 
Bnppnrtiiig  regimen.  He  recommends !orf(V/es,  toeorabat  the  c/i/wo- 
amcmia,  and  to  relieve  the  pain  of  tertiary  ulcerations. 

Numerous  examples  may  be  seen  in  museums,  which  show  that 
the  poisonous  eti'ects  of  mercury  produce  the  worst  lesions  of  the 
two  ;  and,  when  combined  with  the  syphilitic  virus  in  a  strumous 
person,  the  worst  of  all.  In  the  t-xtreme  of  syphilitic  infection,  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  a  specific  chlorosis  results  from 
syphilis,  amounting  to  anxmia;  and  that  mercury  will  bring  about 
a  similar  ana-niia;  while  numerous  instances  are  quoted  hy  authors, 
of  the  poisonous  eti'ects  of  mercury  inducing  lesions  similar  to  those 
of  syphilis. 

Both  kinds  of  treatment  (mercurial  and  non-mercurial)  have  been 
extensively  tried  eiuce  1816,  and  formal  experiments  have  been 
organized  on  tlie  subject,  namely, —  'First,  in  1822,  in  Sweden,  by 
Royal  command,  when  reports  were  annually  furnished  from  civil 
and  military  hospitals  as  to  trials  of  the  two  methods;  Second,  Dr. 
Frieke  experimented  in  the  Ilaniburg  General  Hospital,  and  pub- 
lished his  results  iu  1828;  Thin/,  in  1833  the  French  Council  of 
Health  published  a  report  on  the  subject. 

From  all  these  accounts  more  than  80,000  cases  were  submitted 
to  experiment,  and  they  go  to  show  that  syphilis  is  cured  in  a 
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shorter  time,  and  with  lesa  chance  of  constitutional  effects,  by  the 
simple  than  hy  the  mercurial  treatment. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  and  gi-atitying  to  be  able  to  say  tliat 
long  before  any  of  these  reports  were  initiated,  the  surgeons  of  the 
British  army  perceived  tlie  ravngee  of  the  comhined  poisons  of 
mereury  and  syphilis,  and  had  the  holdneHs  to  declare  themselves 
against  the  system  of  treatment  with  mercury,  and  to  introduce  the 
milder  measures  of  non-mercurial  treatment. 

The  credit  of  this  imju-ovenient  is  mainly  dne — (1.)  To  Mr. 
Ferguason,  who  practised  it  during  the  Peninsular  wars  [Afed.- 
C'hir.  ?V«7is.,  vol.  iv);  (2.)  To  Mr.  Rose,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
at  the  same  time,  but  independently  of  Mr.  Fergusson;  (3.)  To  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  the  first  Professor  of  Military  Surgerj';  who,  by 
lectures  lu  the  Uuivei-sity  and  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh, 
BTid  hy  his  published  writings,  was  mainly  influential  in  convincing 
Scotch  medical  men  of  the  evil  efl'eots  of  mercury  in  venerea!  die- 
eases.  The  inquiry,  begun  in  1816  hy  these  military  surgeons,  re- 
quires to  he  reinvestigated  with  ull  the  present  advanced  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  wliich  we  now  possess,  and  with  a  better 
prospect  of  detecting  the  fallacies  which  surround  the  investigations. 
Under  the  simple  treatment  of  those  eminent  men,  there  can  be  uo 
doubt  that  mised  cases  of  aoft,  as  well  as  of  indurated  chancres, and 
specific  or  syphilitic  sores,  were  allowed  spontaneously,  as  it  were, 
to  develop  their  distinctive  characters.  No  eoutidence  can  now  be 
placed  in  the  results  derived  from  clinical  observation,  where  the 
cure  of  soft,  suppurating,  and  mixed  sores,  gonorrhcea,  vegetations, 
suppurating  bulwee,  are  ull  indiscriminately  given  as  evidence  of 
the  cure  of  eypihilis;  and  cases  cannot  be  accepted  as  cured  at  the 
time  they  are  simply  discharged  from  present  treatment,  because 
they  may  seem  to  be  progressing  to  a  favorable  termination,  but 
not  absolutely  cured. 

Komenclature,  as  already  explained  (page  701),  must  now  be 
specially  attended  to. 

The  present  position  of  opinion  with  regard  to  mercury  in  the 
cure  of  venereal  sores  seems  to  be  this,  namely, — That  it  is  a  very 
valuable  remedy  in  some  cases  of  syphilis,  but  not  in  cases  of  soft 
chancre;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  express  always  the  nature  of  the 
cases  for  which  it  is  most  suitable.  Even  those  who  believe  most 
fully  in  its  virtues  acknowledge  that  in  primary  aflections,  as  whcu 
given  in  the  treatment  of  the  local  sore,  its  administration  will  not 
prevent  the  ocmrrcnce  of  constitutional  symptoms;  nevertheless,  the 
value  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  inphbation  of  the  true  infertiug 
chancre  is  now  fully  recognized.  The  local  lesion,  if  it  appears  after 
the  usual  prolonged  period  of  iucubation,  is  as  much  a  manifesta- 
tion that  ^e  constitution  is  already  affected  as  is  the  developed 
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vesicle  of  i:ariola  raccina  a  manifestation  that  the  ponstitiifion  is 
affected  with  varioloua  poison.  Looking,  also,  to  the  nature  of  the 
virus  of  Bvphilia,  as  expounded  in  the  text  (ospeoially  at  page  673), 
exifhion  of  the  primari/  lump  or  sore — the  specific  induration — aa  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Yeale  {Edin,  JHovlhfy  JoHninl,  July,  1864),  and  hy  Dr. 
Humphry,  of  Cambridge  {Jjriti.'^h  Medical  Journal,  August  13, 1864), 
is  a  justifiable  operation  ;  for  the  original  sore,  when  it  has  become 
a  "  lump,"  as  in  its  state  of  "  woody-like"  induration,  is  an  un- 
doubted maintainer  of  infection  and  of  contamination  of  the  sys- 
tem. If,  therefore,  it  can  be  easily  and  completely  insulated,  as 
when  on  the  prepuce,  the  cure  of  the  constitutional  symptomR  may 
be  facilitated. 

There  are  also  certain  forms  of  secondary  syphilis  for  which  the 
administration  of  mercury  is  unsuitable.  These  are  the  pustular 
eruptions,  or  ecthymatous  states  in  rupia  and  in  syphilitic  ana'niia. 
For  the  cure  of  other  secondary  symptoms  mercury  is  certainly  of 
service.,  If  given  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  limited  its  use  in 
the  text,  I  believe  that  secondary  symptoms  disappear  more  rapidly 
under  its  regulated  use  than  by  any  other  plan  of  treatment.  AH 
our  treatment  of  syphilis  rests  on  that  evidence  which  must  always 
guide  the  hand  of  the  physician,  namely — practical  experience. 
That  has  certainly  taught  us  that  the  meronrialism  of  John  Hunter's 
time  was  an  error;  and  that  its  regulated  administration  in  cases  of 
si/)>hilis  is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  and  especially  during  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  specific  symptoms  of  infection.  Dr.  Jefi'rey  Marston.of 
the  Eoyal  Artillery,  has  given  an  admirable  summary  {Jiritish 
Medical  Jounml  of  Feb.  22,  1863)  of  the  means  and  indications  of 
treatment  by  raercurj'  which  he  has  found  most  useful.  His  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  system  ought  to  be  affected  as  slowly  aa 
possible;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  remission  of  the  remedy  for  a 
time  as  soon  as  that  effect  has  been  attained. 

[The  antidotal,  curative,  or  spocifle  property  of  mercury  in  syphilis 

may,  perhaps,  bo  "  not  proven ;"  but  no  medical  man  of  large  oppor- 
tunity, tVeo  from  partisanship,  and  who  has  fairly  tried  both  the  mei^ 
curial  and  non-merenrial  practice  in  true  sj-philis,  will  deny  that,  when 
properly  administercii,  mercury  hastens  the  healing  of  llie  primary  sore, 
abates  the  induration,  lessens  the  liability  to  the  happening  of  constitu- 
tional pboDomena,  removes  these  when  they  appear,  and  in  many  of 
the  syphilitic  seqnelffi,  when  the  dyserasy  is  fairly  established,  with 
tissue  contamination,  determined  by  the  pBlhogenotic  state,  it  oflen 
produces  marvellous  results,  after  other  remedies  have  failed.  Hebra 
and  ZeissI,  after  giving  a  fair  trial  to  all  the  ditferent  plans  of  treat- 
ment— extracttim  graminis  (espectant),  snbeutaneona  injections  of  cold 
water,  iodine  and  its  preparations,  sj-pbilizatiou — bave  come  back 
to  mercury  {Brit,  and  For.  Med.-CIUr.  Sev.,  vol.  xxxv,  1865),    Mr.  Hutch- 
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insoD,  though  denying  that  it  is  an  antidote,  and  believiDg  tliat  there  is 
but  little  proof  tirnt  it  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  abridge  the  duration  or 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  coUHliliitional  eymptoms,  admits  that  it 
lesseuH  the  duration  of  the  primary  sore.  He  states  that  during  two 
\n  of  liis  practice  in  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  he  abstained 
Btematifally  from  adopting  any  treatment  in  cases  of  indurated 
cUunere  and  its  consequences;  the  chancre  and  the  rash  were  allowed 
to  develop  themselves  and  to  disappear  spontaneously;  in  each  the 
duration  was  evidently  longer  than  when  mercury  was  given  ;  and  ho 
finally  acknowledges  that  "  the  course  of  syphilis,  on  the  whole,  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  milder  by  eariy  mercurial  treatment"  {Jieynoliia's  Sys- 
tem of  Medidiif,  vol.  i,  18C6). 

The  notion  that  mercury  is  capable  of  producing  conditioDB  of  the 
ayetem  similar  to  those  following  syphilitic  poisoning  rests  on  no 
evidence.  Necrosis  of  the  bones  has  been  charged  upon  mercury,  and 
yet  repeated  experiments,  made  on  animals  by  accurate  ob.seiTcrs,  sbow 
that  this  metal  does  not  affect  the  bones,  and  in  mercurialism  in  the 
human  subject  the  bones  are  never  implicated.  Dr.  Wilks  states  that 
he  has  seen  several  cases  of  this  dlocase  in  artificers  in  quicksilver, 
whore  the  nervous  system  was  greatly  implicated,  the  power  of  loco- 
motion lust,  the  mind  gone,  "and  the  whole  body  undergoing  ducay, 
and  yet  the  bones  had  escaped"  {Gut/'s  Hospital  lieporls.  3d  a<>T.,  vol. 
ix,  1863).  Indeed,  as  Dr.  AVilks  justly  remarks,  that  so  far  from  mer- 
eury  producing  effects  resembling  those  of  syphilis,  the  reverse  is  tht> 
case,  and  that  it  is  antagonistic  of  the  characteristic  condition  existing 
in  the  disease.  The  tendency  in  syphilis  being  from  the  onset  in  ibe 
primary  sore  to  the  production  of  plastic  albuminoid  material  in  the 
tissues,  the  action  of  mercury  is  to  retard  its  deposition,  and  promote 
its  absorption.  In  syphilis  there  is  a  formative  action;  in  men^ury  a 
doatruetive  one.  Where  a  cachexy  has  been  established,  and  tissue  de- 
generation is  going  on  the  action  of  mercury  being  in  harmony  with 
the  morbid  process,  it  is  harmful.  In  the  true  syphilitic  caries  tl  is 
useful;  in  destructive  necrosis  of  the  calvaHa,  attended  by  rapid  dis- 
integration, in  a  cachectic  individual,  it  would  be  injurious,  by  its  toxic 
action  on  the  bhiod.  producing  aua'mia,  and  tissue  degeneration.] 

As  soon  as  the  symptoms  for  whicli  the  mercury  was  given  have 
disappeared,  steel  and  other  remedies  ought  to  be  given ;  and  in 
three  cases  where  the  general  henlth  seemed  to  have  sutfcred,  podo- 
plii/Uin  in  small  dnnes  {one-sirlh  of  a  grain),  with  extract  of  belladonna, 
wns  given  with  marked  benefit.  If  the  system  is  too  early  brought 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  the  eymptoms  are  not  hctie- 
flted,  chlorate  of  polush  in  cmnpound  lini-ture  of  cinchona  [or  muritife  of 
ammonia,  alone,  or  iu  combination  with  chhrafe  of  polassa,']  may  bo 
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given  with  advantage;  and  in  etriimous  subjects  the  bicJdoride  of 
mercury/,  dissolved  in  ether  and  added  to  cod-Ueer  oil,  is  found  to  be 
most  useful.  Some  of  the  more  intractable  forms  of  syidiilitic 
squama  are  beet  treated  by  a  combination  of  liquor  arse7ncalis,  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  virrcury,  and  tincture  of  sesqitickloride  of  iron; 
wbile  the  use  of  soap  in  ablution  ought  to  be  avoided  (Stabtin). 

[B-  Hydrnrg.  Clilor.  Corrosiv,,  gr.  j;  Potass.  lodidi,  gr.  xsx;  Liquor, 
PotuMM.  Ai-8t>njti8,  njxxxvj;  Ak-ohol.,  l'5j ;  Ext.  Sarsaparillte,  t'3'ijj 
Aqiia*  Cinnam.  ad  f^xij,  Two  tableepoonfulH  three  times  a.  day  after 
meulB.j 

lu  the  administration  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  saHv^- 
tion,  or  anything  approaching  to  that  condition,  should  never  be  in- 
duced. Toideniess  of  the  gums  ti\iou\d  he  the  utmost  physiological 
effect  very  gradually  and  gently  bronglit  about.  The  primary  sore 
should  be  healed  without  mercury;  but  so  soon  as  the  evolution  of 
constitutional  symptoms  has  commenced,  such  as  the  speeiiiG  in- 
duration of  the  sore  or  glonds.  cutaneous,  scaly,  tubercular,  con- 
dylomatous  affection,  or  iritis,  the  sooner  mercurial  treatment  (to 
the  extent  indicated)  is  commenced  the  greater  will  be  the  beneiit. 
But  where  suppuratire  lesions  have  been  established,  mercury  ought 
to  bo  withheld  altogether,  or  very  sparingly  combined  with  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  \d  doses  adjusted  to  the  individual  case,  ap- 
pears to  act  with  rapid  benefit  in  some  of  the  syphilitic  diseases  of 
the  interior  of  the  cranium  giving  rise  to  extreme  pain.  Its  ad- 
ministration often  causes  intense  suffering  in  patients  who  have 
been  treated  by  mercurials.  Two  distinct  eff^ecta  are  produced: 
first,  the  compounds  of  mercuiy  fixed  iu  the  body  are  rendered 
soluble  and  active;  and,  secoTufli/,  a  form  is  given  to  them  which 
allows  of  their  elimination,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  one  of  the  elements  of  the  iodide;  and  thus  the 
patient  is  subjected  anew  to  a  merciiriiil  treatment  by  the  com- 
pounds of  mercury  already  present  in  his  body  (Melsens  in  Jirlt. 
and  For.  Med.-Chir.  liericw,  1853).  The  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium- 
should  at  first  be  small — not  more  than  fifteen  gruins  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours — increasing  the  dose,  if  the  patient  bears  it  well  (Mel- 
sens, Gdillot).  Its  action  is  aided  by  a  blister  over  some  portion 
of  the  shaven  scalp,  and  by  having  the  blistered  surface  dressed 
with  mercurial  ointment;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  local 
treatment  gives  very  valuable  aid.  For  example,  cutaneous  or 
mucous  raised  papules  remaining  persistent,  an  ointment  composed 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  calomel,  and  simple  cerate,  hastens  their  absorption. 
Eruptions  of  lichen,  acne,  and  bei-pes  are  similarly  benefited  by  the 
applicutioQ  of  oxide  of  zinc  lotion  or  oinlmeni;  and  i(prurii/o  and  uriU 
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caria  be  also  preeeot,  diacetate  of  lead  loHon  will  expedite  the  cure, 
Veaiculo-crnataceoufl  spots  will  cease  to  reappear  if  the  afi^cted 
parts  are  painted  for  a  few  days  with  a  solution  of  mtratt  of  nicer 
(gr.  X — XX  to  jy),  and  oxide  of  zinc  lotion  applied  afterwarda. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  sappurative  affections,  the 
use  of  pyogenic  connter-irritants  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  such 
as  tartar-emetic  ointment.  They  tend  to  keep  up  just  bo  mach  of 
a  discharge  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  strength  of  the  patient; 
and  are  worthy  of  a  trial  on  the  principle  explained  under  sypfaUza- 
tion. 

In  the  dry  forms  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  chronic 
eczema  of  the  extremities,  tar  ointment,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
tar,  is  an  excellent  application ;  and  the  disappearance  of  indolent 
glandular  swellings  is  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  strong  sointions 
of  iodine.  Superficial  forms  of  ulceration  attending  the  pustules  of 
eclfii/iiut  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  solutions  of  nitrate  o/sHter  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  generally  by  caustics  and  local  stimulants, 
K  a  sloughing  condition  threaten  ulcerating  sores,  lotions  of  the 
potassio-tartrate  of  iron  will  generally  improve  their  aspect.  In 
psoriasis  palmaris,  and  similarly  finsured  conditions  of  the  ekin, 
glycerine  loliims  are  most  useful.  But  all  these  local  remedies,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  only  aids  to  the  constitutional  treatment, 
whether  by  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  simply  by  a  well- 
regulated  hygiene.  The  patient,  during  the  whole  of  the  treat- 
ment, should  he  warmly  clad — should  be  fed  upon  a  good  but  plain 
diet — should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air — should  use 
ocoa^ioiially  (once  or  twice  a  week)  warm  baths — and  avoid  stimu- 
lants, unless  specially  indicated  and  prescribed. 

The  administration  of  mercury,  to  aftoct  the  system,  is  best  ef- 
fected through  the  agency  of  the  mcreurial  vapor  bath.  It  is  a  mode 
of  administration  not  liable  to  uflcct  the  digestion,  and  it  permits 
other  remedies  to  be  given  hy  the  mouth  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
be  considered  necessary.  It  is  also  mild,  slow,  and  equable  in  its 
action, — so  that  it  is  safer  than  many  other  plans.  [The  continued 
action  of  the  skin  which  the  mercurial  bath  keeps  up,  when  used 
in  primary  syphilis,  has  apparently  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
deeper-seated  structures  from  becoming  poisoned.  Mr.  H.  Lee, 
recently,  in  giving  his  maturer  experience  with  this  treatment,  states 
very  positively,  tliat  out  of  a  largo  number  of  eases  treated  both  in 
hospital  and  in  private  practice,  he  has  seen  no  severe  complication 
of  the  deeper  tissues,  where  the  calonie)  bath  has  been  properly  used 
for  primary  syphilis  ( The  Lancet,  vol.  i,  1866,  p.  393).  He  gives  the 
following  very  favorable  statistics  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  pri- 
mary and  constitutional  syphilis.  He  excludes  all  cases  which  left 
the  hospital  before  they  were  considered  to  be  cured;  casea  compli- 
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cated  hy  some  other  disease  not  venereal ;  or  which  required  some 
operation  to  he  performed.  Sixteen  men  were  treated  for  priaiary 
syphilis,  and  dismiBsed  as  cured  in  the  average  time,  for  each  case, 
of  5  weeks  and  4  days.  In  thirty-two  women,  it  gave  an  average  of 
a  little  leas  than  5  weeks.  Seventy-eight  men  were  treated  for  con- 
Btitutional  syphilis  hy  the  calomel  vapor  bath,  and  discharged  as 
cured,  during  426  weeks,  giving  an  average  of  little  more  than  5 
weeks  and  3  days  for  each  case.  Eiglity-aeven  women  were  thus 
treated,  during  606  weeks,  giving  for  each  case  an  average  of  some- 
thing less  than  7  weeks.  The  proportion  of  cachectic  cases  was 
larger  in  the  women  than  in  the  men.  Taking  all  these  figures 
together,  we  have  213  cases  treated  duriug  1278  weeks,  giving  an 
average  for  each  case  of  6  weeks  :  showing  a  much  more  favorable 
result  than  that  of  any  other  method  of  treatment  of  which  we  have 
reliable  statistics.  The  calomel  vapor  bath  has,  moreover,  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  applicable  where  other  modes  of  treatment,  in- 
cluiling  the  internal  administration  of  mercury,  have  been  used  and 
failed.  It  may  be  given  where  the  strength  is  much  reduced,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  organic  visceral  disease.]  The  mereuriiil  vapor 
bath  is  to  be  managed  in  either  of  the  following  ways.  The  first 
method  is  heat  adapted  for  the  practice  of  a  large  institution;  the 
method  recommended  by  Mr.  Lee  is  better  suited  for  private  prac- 
tice: 

"The  patient  is  seated  on  a  cbair.and  covered  with  an  oil-elotb  lined 
witb  flaoncl,  which  is  supported  by  a  proper  framework.  Under  the 
chair  are  placed  a  copper  bath,  containing  water,  and  a  metallic  plate, 
on  which  is  placed  from  one  to  three  drachms  of  the  bisulphuret  of 
mercury,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  gray  osido,  or  the  binoxide  of  this 
metal.  From  five  to  thirty  j:;raiiiB  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  may  be  era- 
ployed,  or  a  scruple  of  the  iodide,  with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  bisiU- 
phui-et.  Under  the  bath  and  jilate  spiril-lanips  are  lighted,  The 
patient  is  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  three  agents, — heated  air, 
steam,  and  the  vapor  of  mercury.  At  the  end  of  five  to  ten  minutes 
perBpiration  commences,  which  becomes  excessive  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  The  lamps  are  now  to  be  extingnishcd;  and  when  the 
patient  has  become  moderately  cool,  be  is  to  be  rubbed  dry.  Ho  should 
then  drink  a  cup  of  warm  decoction  of  guaiacum  or  aarsaparilla,  and 
repose  for  a  short  time"  (Lanoston  Parker). 

Mr.  Henry  Lee's  mode  of  proceeding  is  more  simple;  "A  special  and 
convenient  apparatus  is  used  (made  by  Siivigny  &.  Co."),  which  consists 
of  a  kind  of  tin  case,  containing  a  npirit-lamp.  In  the  centre,  over  the 
flame,  is  a  small  tin  plate,  npon  which  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of 
calomel  is  placed,  while  around  this  is  a  sort  of  saucer,  fllled  witb  boil- 
ing water.  The  lamp  having  been  lighted,  the  apparatus  is  placed 
under  a  common  cane-bottomed  chair,  upon  which  the  patient  site.  He 
is  tbeu  enveloped,  chair  and  all,  id  one  or  more  double  blankets,  and  so 
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he  remaina  well  covered  np  for  aljout  twenty  minutes,  when  the  vster| 
and  moi-cnry  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared." 

[There  are  several  points  about  the  mode  of  administration  of  the] 
calomel  vapor  bath  whicb  are  particularly  int^isted  on  by  Mr.  Lee.    The 
objeet  of  depositing  the  vapor  of  calomel  on  the  skin  is,  first,  to  excit« 
an  BL'tion  there,  and  secondly,  that  some  of  the  mercurial  may  be  ab- 
sorbed.    That  this  should  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  powder  i 
should  remain  on  the  skin,  and  that  tlio  skin  be  soft  and  clean.     If  it 
is  greasy,  or  covered  with  dry  scales,  its  absorbing  power  is  lessened,  I 
and  the  batlis  may  be  taken  without  any  sensible  effect.     To  intture] 
proper  action  in  the  skin  free  perspiration  should  first  he  produced  by 
the  hot  air  bath — the  first  stage  of  the  Turkish  bath — and  when  the 
skin  acta  freely,  the  patient  should  be  rubbed  down,  and  immediately 
placed  in  the  calomel  batb.     The  action  of  the  bath  is  materially  as- 
eislcd  hy  the  inhalation  of  a  cerCaiu  amount  of  the  vapor  (U.  Leej.] 

The  corrosive  sublimate  i^Hfjdranpjrum  corrosivum  sublinuilum)  is 
perbaps  the  next  beet  form  of  administration;  and  where  it  has  to  I 
be  continued  over  many  weeks,  may  be  given  in  the  following 
form,  with  opium  (Tannek): 

a.  Hydrarg.  Corrosiv.  Suhliinat,,  gr.  ii;  Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  v — viil; 
Pulvoris  Guuiaei,  Jss;  misce ;  Fiant.  Pilul»,  xvi.     Once,  twice,  or  thricaj 
a  day. 

[Dr.  8carenzio  has  lately  published  (Annah  Univ.  di  MM.)  the  re-] 
Bults  of  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis  by  subcutaneousl 
injeetiona  of  mercury,  in  eight  cases.     There  was  marked  improve-j 
ment  in  eight  days,  after  which  the  eventual  cure  was  very  rapid. 
After  experimenting  with  various  mercurial  preparations,  he  fixed  jl 
upon  calomel,  obtained  by  steam,  and  combined  with  glycerine.]     H 

With  regard  to  mrsfipnriUa  as  a  remedy,  Sigmand,  Syme,  and  " 
many  other  acnte  ob8er\erfl,  have  come  to  the  oonclusion,  after  j 
long  and  careful  trials  of  the  best  sarsaparilla,  that  it  does  not,jMr^| 
sc,  exercise  the  slightest  percejitible  influence  on  the  course  and  " 
termination  of  syphilitic  diseases.  It  is  usually  given  in  oombina-  i 
taon  with  mercury,  as  in  the  decoction  of  Zittmnnn  {page  708,  note).  ^| 

Preventive  Treatment. — From  what  has  been  written,  it  must  ap-  ^? 
pear  ck-ur  that  the  only  chance  of  preventing  infection,  alike  on  the  jj 
nude  and  the  female,  is  personal  cleanliness  after  sexual  intercourse  ^| 
witli  strangers.  The  good  timt  has  resulted  from  police  inspection  ^ff 
of  females,  as  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  other  places  has  been  greatly  , 
overrated;  and  I  believe  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  ^| 
attention  to  personal  cleanliness  which  such  inspections  have  ^^ 
brought  about    If  a  man  shall  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
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strange  woman,  let  him  wash  the  penis  immediately  after  the  act, 
taking  care  to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  (bids  of  the  prepuce,  especially 
near  the  /ra-nitni,  and  in  the  sulcus  of.  the  corona  f/hrtdis,  [and  use 
a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  like  preparation  (Parkes).]  If  a 
woman  shall  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  strange  man,  let  her  use 
a  syringe  with  hot  water,  to  wash  out  tlie  vaginal  surface,  taking 
care  to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  folda  of  mucous  membrane  at  the 
orifice  of  the  canal  and  of  the  labia  pudenda.  Medical  inspectiona 
are  formal,  and  look  useful,  leading,  undoubtedly,  to  greater  per- 
sona! cleanliness,  and  may  he  the  means  of  detecting  soft  chancres, 
and  so  may  prevent  their  being  eommunicated ;  hut  the  mffcling 
sore,  the  true  syphilitk  one,  can  rarely  be  detected  in  a  female. 
The  real  preventive  remedy  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most  simple, 
and  the  most  efficient — wash,  and  be  clean. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


OS    THE    NATL'RE    OF    THE   ACUTE   SPECIFIC    OR    GEXF.RAL    DISEASES. 


Tde  two  orders  of  zymotic  diseases  which  have  now  been  de- 
ecribed  constitute  a  group  of  diseases  sometimes  termed  "(icufs 
specific"  ("Walshe}  or  '■'■general  diseases"  (Wood),  because  they  pri- 
marily and  essentially  implicate  the  entire  system.  Throughout 
tlieir  course,  and  from  the  tirst,  tliey  each  variously  modily  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  the  calorification,  and  the  enervation  of 
the  body.  Each  and  all  of  them,  also,  during  tlieir  progress,  give 
rise  to  some  lesions  in  the  textures,  of  a  special  anatomical  charac- 
ter, when  the  disease  is  not  too  rapidly  fatal  to  allow  of  these 
pathological  features  to  become  developed,  as  in  yellow  ferer,  typhoid 
fever,  plague,  cholira.  Theee  maladies  run  an  acute  and  rapid 
course;  they  are  more  or  less  pyrcxial ;  and,  in  the  majority  of 
instuuces,  the  fever  which  accompanies  them  has  a  iixed  duration. 
The  greater  number  of  them  are  contagious,  or  capable  of  being 
propagated  from  person  to  person,  under  certain  conditions  not 
yet  well  understood;  and,  lastly,  all  of  them  are  produced  by  an 
extrinsic  poison,  either  of  a  miasmatic  or  specifically  contaminat- 
ing nature,  as  in  those  of  the  first  order,  or  by  the  implanting  of 
a  specific  virus,  as  in  those  of  the  second  order. 

The  specificity,  so  to  speak,  of  these  diseases,  consists  in  certain 
characters  whicli  distinguish  each  of  them  from  any  other  disease  ; 
and  in  the  constancy  by  which,  from  time  immemorial,  such  char- 
acters  have   continued  to  distinguish   them.     Although  medical 
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Opinions  regarding  their  patliology  may  change,  yet  the  easeolial 
characters  of  thesu  "  acule  spedfie  diseases"  are  uot  known  to  change. 
Each  of  these  diseases  observes  a  constancy  and  regularity  of  plan 
in  the  conatructjon  and  development  of  its  morbid  processes  (Pa- 
get). Each  of  them  has  some  essential  character  or  character- 
istics by  which  they  are  severally  distinguishable.  The  couree  of 
the  febrile  phenomena  is  found  to  be  distinctive,  the  duration  of 
the  febrile  state  not  less  so,  as  well  as  the  anatomical  signs  which 
distinguish  the  local  lesions,  the  development  of  which  are  concur- 
rent witli  the  general  or  constitutional  phenomena;  and  of  all 
truths  relating  to  the  plieuomeiia  of  disease,  the  most  important 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  succession.  Specijicitif 
cannot  be  denied  to  those  diseases  in  which,  during  their  natural 
course,  we  tind  that  every  phenomeuon  is  related  {in  a  uniform 
manner,  so  far  as  exact  investigation  has  extended)  to  certain  phe- 
nomena that  coexist  with  it,  and  to  others  that  have  preceded  aud 
will  follow  it.  When  it  is  found  that  a  series  of  phenomena  occnr 
in  (thousands,  millions)  x  number  of  instances  in  the  same  order, 
within  similarly  uniform  periods  of  time,  and  altogether  with  bo 
much  regularity  that  those  who  are  instructed,  on  %-isiting  a  ]mtieut 
for  the  time,  can  not  only  affirm  what  has  gone  before,  but  rany 
predict  what  is  to  come  after  (the  highest  achievement  of  science) 
— it  is  impoBHible  to  avoid  concluding  that  such  an  invariable  se- 
quence has  as  constant  a  cause.  This  conclusion  flows  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  is  inevitable ;  and  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  such  order  of  succession  is 
founded  every  reasonable  anticipation  of  future  events,  and  what- 
ever power  we  possess  of  influencing  those  phenomena  in  tlie 
management  of  the  disease,  to  the  advantage  of  our  patients  and 
the  community  at  large.  When  it  is  found,  moreover,  that  there 
are  many  series  of  these  phenomena,  which  may  be  called  a,  b,  o, 
D,  Ac,  occurring  in  different  persons,  aud  at  diiferent  times,  all 
perfectly  distinguishable,  and  never  by  any  chance  capable  of  being 
confounded  by  a  properly  trained  person,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
concluding  that  the  causes  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  ic,  are  not  identical,  and  ^ 
must  be  in  fact  dissimilar.  Morever,  mere  uniformUi/  in  the  se-  H 
quence  of  such  phenomena  as  obtains  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
respective  diseases  is  of  itself  enough  and  sufficient  (to  most  minds) 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  diseases  they  represent  are  speeitio.  fl 
TViis  view  of  the  specificity  of  each  of  these  diseases  may  be  held 
independent  of  the  causation  of  them  being  also  specific;  but  tlie  i 
term  "specific,"  from  this  point  of  view,  necessarily  means  thatfl 
6uch  unlike  cfti^cts  must  have  unlike  causes ;  and  the  term  "  spe- 
cific," as  we  use  it,  is  derived  simply  from  the  fact  that  (following 
the  analogy  of  natural  history)  the  different  diseases  just  named 
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A,  B,  c,  D,  &c.,  have  been  conaiilered  as  so  many  different  species, 
preserviug  their  individuality  through  all  time,  as  the  rose,  the 

apple,  the  dog,  the  whale,  or  any  other  animal  or  plant  preserve 
theirs.  Like  auiiuals  and  plants  also,  snch  speeilic  diseases  may 
disappear  from  off  the  tace  of  the  earth,  when  they  can  no  longer 
"  struggle  for  existence"  against  the  well-directed  measures  of 
saiiilary  science.  These  lueitsures  may  eventually  be  capable  of 
rendering  the  existence  of  many  specific  diseases  an  impossibility 
— as  much  so  as  the  existence  of  a  megatherium  or  even  a  wolf 
wonld  now  be  an  impossibility  in  this  country. 

The  oritiin  of  all  specific  diseases,  or  "  how  their  respective  first 
conlagki,"  arose  is  alike  unknown,  "  This  in  Pathology  is  just  such  a 
question  as  in  Physiology  is  'the  origin  of  species.'  Lideed,  it  ia 
hu-idly  to  be  assumed  as  certain  that  these  apparently  two  questions 
may  be  only  two  phases  of  one.  Hourly  observations  tells  us  that 
the  coiilagiiun,  of  flmall-pox  will  breed  small-pox,  that  tlie  conlagium 
of  typhus  will  breed  typhus,  that  the  coniagium  of  syphilis  will  breed 
sypliiiis,  and  so  forth;  that  the  process  is  as  regular  as  that  by 
which  dog  breeds  dog,  and  cat,  cat, — as  exclusive  aa  that  by  which 
dog  never  breeds  cat,  nor  cat  dog;  and  prospectively  we  are  able  to 
predict  the  results  of  certain  exposures  to  contagion  as  definitively 
as  the  results  of  any  chemical  experiment.  But  retrospectively  we 
have  not  the  same  sort  of  certainty  ;  for  we  cannot  always  trace  the 
parentage  of  a  given  case  of  amal!-pox  or  measles"  (Simon,  Sixtk 
Jlijiorl  of  PuUic  Health,  p,  bi).  The  same  may  be  said  of  animals: 
given  any  individual  calf,  cat,  dog,  or  child,  we  cannot  always  trace 
its  parentage.* 


•  "  And  liora,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  "  notwitli»landing  the  ohvious  difflcultiea  t>f  pronf 
either  way,  some  pursons  will  dogmstize  tliBt  ihtre  muat  have  bei'n  an  oviTluuked 
inlet  lur  (■ontugion,  while  others  will  dogmatize  thRt  Iherc  mubL  hiiva  bi-en  in  tba 
pMlient's  body  kd  independent  originulitiii  uf  the  apttviUc  cheiiiieul  chuogo.  Pre- 
suming (as  may  pretty  confldenlly  bu  presumed)  that  in  the  history  of  mankind  there 
wiifluDcu  upnn  A  time  a  flret  emull-poi  cnbe,  a  first  typhus  euae,  a  flr^t  ayphilis  uusu,  ike, 
and  admitting  our  entire  iguuranco  as  to  the  combination  of  t'irtmnstanees  under 
wbii:h  tbusc  flrat  cosea  ree|>ee(ivoIy  came  into  exictenoe,  we  have  no  scieliliSe  rcHfions 
for  dcnj'ing  that  new  'eponlaneou?  generationa'  of  BUcb  coulagia  may  lake  place. 
But,  at  regiirdri  some  of  tbe  diaeasus,  tbi^re  arc  ciiu>:liiHix-e  reusonii  agaiuBl  bupjuaing 
that  lliis  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Where  we  can  observe  isolated  popu]atiuna,  we 
fnd  very  long  periods  elapse  without  any  new  rise  of  certain  '  epecieij'  of  disease. 
Por  inatancf,  in  1846,  the  contagium  of  mi-ask'B  Was  inijHirted  by  a  sii'k  auilor  into 
one  uf  tho  Faroe  Island.'*,  and  led  U>  an  cpidumic  which  attacked  more  than  tiUOO  out 
of  the  778'J  inhabitants;  sparing  only  iho  {lersons  who  previously  hud  had  the  dis- 
ease, and  15110  who  were  kept  out  of  reach  of  eonlagion ;  hut  before  that  time  tliei-e 
had  n-yl  Jor  sixly-flvo  yean  been,  in  Ihone  iatamU,  a  tinyle  cote  of  meailei.  And  the 
alotistical  tetuni  to  which  1  have  already  f-ften  referred  (Parliamentary  Paper,  18(14, 
No.  1:^)  contains  another  very  striking  illustration  of  the  same  sort  of  thing :  Eng- 
land h«6  G27  registration  diatricli.  During  the  ten  yearb,  1851-60,  eoarlatina,  small- 
pox, and  measles  were  (as  usualj  prevailing  more  or  lesa  throughout  tbe  country, 
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With  regard  to  their  causes,  therefore,  each  of  them  appears  to 
he  produced  by  some  distinct  morbific  agent — some  morbid  poison 
— a  poison  or  virus  which  is  capable  of  being  multiplied  in  the 
body  during  the  development  of  the  particular  disease.  In  this 
respect  theyar«  capable  of  self-augmentation  (Paqbt).  Ko  evident 
fresh  cause  is  applied,  and  yet  the  disease  increases  {e.  g.,  syphilis, 
small-pox,  vaccinia,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  and  malignant  pusttde).  The 
theory  of  each  of  them,  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms,  is, 
that  each  of  them  depends  upon  a  definite  specific  vlrns,  which 
induces  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood;  and  that,  during  the  de> 
volopment  and  course  of  the  disease,  the  system  endeavors  to  dis- 
charge or  transform  in  some  way  the  peculiar  morbific  agents  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  symptoms,  or  which  have  multiplied  in  the 
body  during  the  course  of  the  affection.  The  whole  blood  then 
seems  to  be  diseased,  and  nearly  every  function  and  sensation  in 
the  frame  is  impaired  or  disturbed  from  the  state  of  health  before 
any  local  lesion  is  developed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  severest 
constitutional  disturbances  of  a  specific  kind  may  coexist  with  the 
smallest  local  development  of  any  specific  lesion  (Paget);  and  Dr. 
Robert  Williams  has  justly  observed,  land  numerous  examples  have 
been  noticed,  in  which  "  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  that 
when  a  morbid  poison  acts  with  its  greatest  intensity,  and  pro- 
duces its  severest  forms  of  disease,  fewer  traces  of  organic  altera- 
tions of  structure  will  be  found  than  when  the  disorder  has  been 
of  a  milder  character."  Time,  duration,  or  ckroniciti/,  is  a  peculiarly 
important  and  characteristic  element  in  the  nature  of  these  diseases. 
They  run  a  definite  course;   and  we  know  of  no  specific  remedy 

producing  among  cbiidren  under  Ave  yoar«  of  agp  en  »¥er«Re  annual  mortality  of 
81)2  pi^r  lOOptWO;  i,  e.,  by  acarlulina  419,  by  imallpoi  103,  and  bj  ineailea  280.  in 
0'20  of  the  rcgiftratiun  districts  thero  were  deaths  (and,  for  the  most  part,  in  not  in- 
conaidcrablo  quantity)  from  ono  or  more  of  those  causes;  not  quite  invariablj  fVom 
All  of  ihcm ;  for  forty-three  of  the  626  (thanks,  no  doubt,  to  vaccination)  had  not  anj 
death  hy  emall-poi,  and  among  the  forty-three  districts  which  thus  escaped  mortality 
by  smull-pot,  thero  was  one  which  also  had  not  even  a  single  death  by  measles ;  but, 
with  these  eiceptions,  all  the  (!26  diitricU  had  deaths  from  the  three  diseases — death* 
by  mea»lvs,  deaths  by  small-pox,  deaths  by  scarlatina.  But  the  (>:2Tth  district  had  an 
entire  escape.  In  all  the  ten  ypars  it  had  not  a  single  death  by  measles,  nor  a  singla 
death  by  small-poi,  nor  a  atngla  death  by  scarlet  fever  ?  And  why  7  Not  becauM 
of  its  general  sanitary  merits,  for  it  bad  an  average  amount  of  other  evidence  of  un- 
bealthinees.  Doubtless,  the  reason  of  its  escape  was  that  it  was  insular.  It  was  the 
dalrict  o/  the  Scitly  lata;  to  which  It  was  moat  improbable  that  any  febrile  contagion 
*hould  come  from  without.  And  Its  escape  is  an  ajiproximative  proof  that,  at  leut 
for  those  ten  years,  no  contagium  of  measles,  nor  any  conlagiura  of  scarlet  fever,  nor 
any  contagium  of  sroall-poi  had  arisen  ipontanoouitly  within  its  limit«.  I  may  add 
""^tX  there  were  only  seven  districts  of  England  in  which  no  death  from  diphtherui 

enrred,  and  that,  of  those  seven  districts,  the  district  of  the  Scilly  Isles  was  one. 

Ill,  to  say  that  a  disease  is  contagious,  is  not  to  say  that  it  may  not  arise  without 
*'*«^'m."     (SiHOK,  1.  c) 
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which  will  at  once  effect  a  care  and  prove  an  antidote  to  the  poison. 
The  nearest  approach  to  an  antidote  is  that  of  quinine  in  the  mala- 
rious ti-vers.  They  have  all — (1.)  A  more  or  less  defined  period  of 
incubation  or  latency;  (2.)  A  period  of  development  towards  the 
faatifiiiim  or  acme  of  the  disease;  (3.)  Aperiodofrff/trr&Jrmn",  during 
which  the  febrile  phenomena  abate;  (4.)  jEtiologically  they  are 
quite  distinct  troni  one  another;  and,  lastly,  a  period  of  convales- 
cence. 

The  causes,  then,  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  being  thus  specifically  differ- 
ent, it  still  rcmiiins  to  be  detoi-mined  what  these  causes  are.  This 
is  now  being  done  by  the  principle  of  excUisiou  chiefly — i.  c,  that 
such  and  such  an  alleged  cause  cannot  produce  such  and  such 
etfects.  Thus  it  is  now  certain  that  cold  and  change  of  temperature 
never  cause  a  specific  disease  such  as  any  of  those  described;  that 
mere  moisture  in  the  air  does  not;  thatsuch  and  such  gases  do  not, 
and  so  on.  The  question  seems  now  narrowed  to  tliis  point, — that 
in  the  case  of  many  specific  diseases  (probably  in  all)  the  cause  ib 
something  quite  special,  and,  in  fact,  of  unknown  origin.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some,  such  as  sniatl-pox  and  syphilis,  concerning 
which  organic  chemistry  may  enable  us  to  learn  more  definitely 
the  ^- itdive  principle"  (to  use  a  pharmaceutical  phrase)  by  which 
they  are  propagated;  just' as  we  have  learned  that  strychnine  is 
the  active  principle  of  liux  vomica;  or  that  morphine  is  of  opium;  or 
diijitaline  of  dtgitalit. 

We  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  anything  that  such  an  "  active 
principle"  exists  in  the  pns  or  juice  of  certain  pustnles  or  papules  in 
some  of  those  specific  diseases  wliicli  are  capable  of  being  propa- 
gated by  inoculation,  "  Thus  the  different  ferments  by  which  they 
severally  are  communicated  have  respective  peculiarities  of  their' 
own, — peculiarities  which  arc  primarily'  governed  by  the  nature  and 
anatomical  relations  of  the  morbid  process  in  which  each  particular 
ferment  originates.  All  of  ihem  are  essentially  unstable  and  tran- 
sitory; but,  while  some  of  them  tend  under  ordinary  circumstances 
to  undergo  a  rapid  extinction,  others  of  them  can  with  comparative 
ease  retain  their  power  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  some  appar- 
ently have  not  their  full  force  till  some  time  after  they  have  left 
the  diseased  body;  e.g.,  cholera.  Some  of  them  associate  them- 
selves indistinguishably  with  one  or  more  of  the  common  excre- 
tions and  exhalations  of  the  hodj',  others  are  separately  tangible  in 
vesicles  and  pustules,  or  at  ulcerating  or  suppurating  surfaces,  and 
may  or  may  not  also  exist  in  other  products  of  the  body;  some  of 
them  are  evolved  in  small  quantity,  others  in  very  large  quantity, 
or  with  very  large  natural  admixture;  some  of  tlicm  are  fixed, 
others  but  very  scantily  volatile,  others  as  volatile  as  if  they  were 
vapors;  some  of  them  operate  easily  on  a  second  body  by  mere 
VOL.  I.  46 
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contact  (more  or  leas  prolonged)  with  the  outer  or  inner  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied,  others  are  not  found  to  act  unless  they 
come  into  contact  with  aceidimtally  abraded  surfaces,  or  be  thrust 
iuto  the  bodily  substance  by  inoculation.  Thus,  in  vaccine  lymjih 
and  in  the  matter  of  chancres  respectively,  there  is  a  cunta^nxnL 
whicli  we  know  only  in  a  fixed  form,  and  only  aa  coniniunicable 
by  intcntionivl  or  accidental  inoeulation.  Also  ophthalmia  and 
gonorrhuta  and  glanders  are  communicable  by  the  fixed  coutagium 
which  their  pus  contains;  but  this  contagium  does  not  need  inocu- 
lation to  infect  the  mucous  membrane  to  which  it  is  applied;  and 
as  regards  ophthalmia,  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  to  Bome 
extent  the  contagious  pus  may  retain  its  activity  when  dry  enough 
to  Qi\at  as  dust  in  the  air.  In  some  forma  of  mllzbrand  (iucluiliug 
probably,  the  so-called  '  malignant  pustule,'  which  is  the  best  known 
human  tbrm  of  the  disease)  the  highly  virulent  fiuids  can,  it  is 
alleged,  infect  by  soakage  tlirough  the  cuticle.  In  diphtheria  the 
characteristic  exudaliou  is  capable  of  infecting  by  contact;  and 
though  ol\cn  the  disease  is  communicated  from  person  to  person 
without  any  maniiest  transplantjition  of  matter,  it  may  be  that  in 
such  cases  particles  of  the  decomposed  false  membrane  are  con- 
veyed aa  a  volatile  contagion.  Cholera  and  typhoid  fever  send 
forth  their  respective  conlagia  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively, 
as  matter  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  evacuations  which  pass 
from  the  patient's  bowels;  aud  probably  these  evacuations  (which, 
at  least  in  cholera,  gradually  develop  their  full  infective  force  after 
their  discharge  from  tlie  body)  can  under  some  circumstances  bring; 
into  similiar  contaifious  fermentation  the  excrement  with  which 
they  are  mingled  in  privies,  drains,  cesspools,  and  can  thus  convert 
the  etfluvia  and  leakage  from  such  sources  into  means  of  extensive 
secondary  infection  of  air  and  water.  The  volatile  contagion  of 
whooping-cough  is  probably  disengaged  in  large  quantities  by  the 
air-passages,  and  as  it  forms,  is  sent  forth  with  the  breath.  In 
typhus,  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  the  ditfusion  of  volatile 
contagium  occurs  to  a  vast  amount,  probably  with  all  exhalations 
from  the  body;  and  in  addition  to  this,  contaginm,  more  or  less 
fixed,  eolk'cta  abundantly  about  the  patient's  person  and  bedding; 
and,  in  a  far  less  degree,  somethiug  of  the  same  sort  probably  oc- 
curs in  erysipelas,"  (Simon,  i.  c.)  As  regards  the  spread  or  mudes 
of  propagation  of  these  diseases,  each  of  them  "  has  its  own  laws  of 
communicability, — laws  which  must  be  properly  understood  if  the 
danger  of  contagion  is  to  be  guarded  against.  The  communication 
of  some  diseases  (of  scabies,  for  instance,  and  farus)  is  not  by  any 
true  product  of  the  human  body,  but  consists  in  the  migration  of 
parasites,  or  germs  of  parasites,  auimal  or  vegetable,  from  one  per- 
son's body  to  another, — a  migration  which  of  course  the  recipient 
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may  to  any  extent  facilitate  by  dirt)'  personal  hatits,  and  which, 
as  regards  some  parasitic  diseases,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to 
occur  othepn'iae  than  in  consequence  of  such  habits"  (Simon).  The 
commuLication  of  the  diseases  that  have  been  now  considered  takea 
place  by  that  process  which  is  distinctly  culled  zymotic:*  in  the 
first  atlected  body,  and  by  or  with  a  specific  clieniical  transfonnar 
tion  of  sonic  of  its  material,  there  is  generated  or  multiplied  a 
Hpecitic  z^me,  fontagium,  or  ferment;  which,  if  transferred  while 
active  to  a  second  (not  accidentally  infuscoptible),  will  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law  of  ferment,  excite  the  same  morbid 
phenomena,  the  same  chemical  changes,  as  those  amid  which  itself 
was  begotten"  (Simon,  1.  c,  p.  63). 

"  "  Some  of  ihean  eipreaaioHB,"  saj*  Mr.  Simon,  "  arc  mesnl  to  heBilato  between 
two  pnrlieulur  oaaertiona.  In  iliia  rpapeft  tbey  corrpipond  to  the  iintertuiiity  wliioh 
Bt  pr<»pnt  pri'vuils  as  lo  the  ciiitt  nutiiro  uf  >:umii  or  nil  mnrbitl  fprmenta.  A  few 
yenra  ngo  it  inigln  hnve  secmi'd  permissible  to  describe  without  rcBi'rve  the  contagion 
of  the  Eyniutiu  diseuses,  an  but  »onte  cbanging  orgBniu  materiHl  of  the  first  sfTected 
body.  Al  present,  however,  reserve  on  tliul  point  ia  necessary.  That  Ihf  powi-r  of 
ecmlugiuasness  is  associated  with  such  cb»ngiiig  organic  material  is  ct-rluin;  but 
whether  the  power  be  proper  to  the  infitci'talj  or  be  onty  continyentty  its  attribute, 
seems  to  require  further  investigiition.  Tlie  recent  very  interesting  experiments  of 
Professor  SohrSeder  in  Germany,  nnd  of  M.  Fasteur  in  France  (published  respectively 
in  WoUler  and  Licbig's  AnmiUn  der  Chaiiig,  and  in  the  ComjUea  Umilts  dt  I' Aea-ltmU 
de»  Sciences],  aim  at  proving,  most  extensively,  an  eseentiiil  de]>endeiiec  uf  specijlc 
fermentatory  and  putrefactive  changes  ou  the  presence,  in  each  ease  respect! vi-ly,  of 
some  charge terU tic  moleeular  living  thing  ;  and  they  give  it  to  be  understood  that, 
if  eertuin  fermenting  or  putrefying  organic  mallcrd  tend  by  their  contact  lu  bring  a 
given  quiescent  organic  compound  into  cbemical  excitement  like  their  own,  this  con- 
lagiuus  power  of  theirs  depends  on  their  currying  with  Ihem  thoac  distinctive  niicro- 
Bcopienl  nnimal  or  vegetable  forms  which  iu  each  case  respectively  are  the  true  iigenti 
of  change.  The  concluaivenBss  of  those  experiments  in  the  lield  to  which  hitherto 
tfaey  have  been  cunQned  is  Btill  matter  of  the  warmest  scientific  coiitruversy ;  and 
while  therefore  it  would  be  at  least  prenialure  for  me  to  insist  u|)on  them  us  evidence 
even  in  that  ticid,  it  would  be  yet  more  pcciniiture  for  me  to  speculate  on  thu^osaible 
results  of  an  extension  of  similar  researches  to  the  7>athology  of  zymotic  diseases. 
But  it  is  imposoibia  to  ignore  their  very  impurtunt  bearing  in  that  direction.  It  may 
be  that  broad  distinctions  will  have  to  be  drawn  among  the  diseases  which  I  liere 
speak  of  as  zymotic,  or  at  lijnst  between  them  and  some  or  all  of  the  traunuitle  infec- 
tiona.  Indeed,  1  gather  from  Canstatt's  lust  Jabresbericht  that  already  M,  Munoyer, 
of  I3trasburg,  in  a  recent  work  on  Fermentation,  has  attempted  a  beginning  in  this 
matter.  As  connected  with  the  argument  in  my  text,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  different  sorts  of  vibrioni^s  which  M.  Pasteur  describee  as  the  essen- 
ttltl  powers  in  putrefaction  are,  according  to  him,  not  only  independent  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  but  are  killed  by  it  j  so  that,  for  inMance,  when  butyric  acid  is  forming 
in  a  saccharine  solution,  the  butyric  fermentation  may  at  will  he  stopped  by  a  cur- 
rent of  atmospheric  air,  which  kills  the  ^ibrionic  ferment;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  may  traverse  the  solution  for  an  indefinite  tima 
without  aSeutiiig  that  infusorial  life.  ' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PATHOLOOT  OF  THH   DlimO  ORDER   OP   ZYMOTIC   DISEASES. 

Combined  researches  iu  chemiatry,  physiology,  and  pathologr, 
recent  years,  have  cleared  iip  mueh  that  was  douhtfiil,  and 
lished  certaiu  pi'iociplea  on  which  proper  scales  of  diet  may  be 
[ninded,  so  an  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  body  under  a  ^eat 
variety  of  conditions  as  to  labor,  coutinement,  freedom,  and  exer- 
oiae.  Statistics  have  shown  more  decidedly  now  than  hitherto  how 
intimately  diseaiie  and  mortality  are  amsociated  with  the  snpply  of 
food  to  the  people.  The  reconU  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Kng- 
Lind,  and  those  of  Sir  William  Wilde  in  Ireland,  the  evidence  of  thai 
ConmiiswionerB  relative  to  the  supplies  in  the  Crimea  during  the 
war  against  Kusaia  in  1854,  18.55,  siiid  1856,  and  many  valuable  re- 
ports relative  to  the  health  of  the  Navy  before  and  after  their  diet 
was  changed,  fully  suhstantiate  these  statements. 

M'hile  physicians  were  well  aware  of  the  intimate  connection  thai' 
existed  iu  a  general  way  between  food  and  disease,  it  is  due  to  the 
labors  of  ehemists  and  physiologists  especially  that  this  conneotion 
has  boi-n  reduced  to  an  intelligible  form,  and  that  the  principles 
which  they  have  established  are  now  put  to  a  practical  use. 

Effects  of  Food  on  the  Animal  Economy — The  great  fact  which  re- 
cent chemical  and  phyj^iolugical  investigations  have  established  may 
be  e.\[>rt'BSL'd  thns ;  "  That  the  earious  alhiiatlary  sutislnnces  made  use 
of  bji  man  and  aiiimah  contain  at  least  four  classes  of  constituents,  each 
of  which  performs  its  own  assigned  function  in  the  licing  animal  economy. 
If  the%id'slanee  contains  ni(ro(/en,  il  seems  most  Jilted  for  the  nourishment 
of  tissue,  and  has  beeti  called  plastic  or  nitrogenous ;  if  it  is  dejirittit  in 
nUrogcn,  and  has  an  excess  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  it  appears  to  uiuiergo 
comhiistion  in  the  bnd'i,  and  >s  called  a  non-nitrogenous  or  a  respiratory 
element  of  food  (hi/dro-carbons) ;  if  it  is  foil y  in  its  nature  it  performs  the 
doubk  duly  of  mninlaining  animal  wannlh,  and  of  assisting  in  the  assina- 
lalion  of  nitrogenous  comjjoundf ;"  and,  lastly,  if  it  is  saline  in  its  'pialiJj/, 
it  goes  to  huild  up  the  solid  textures  of  the  animal  frame,  and  aids  the  im- 
portant work  of  carrying  neio  materials  into  tlie  system,  and  old  or  effete 
niall'-r  out  of  it"  {Letueijv}.  Man  and  animals  cannot  maintain 
health  if  their  food  docs  not  contain  all  of  these  constituents;  and 
common  instinct,  with  experience,  telJa  na  that  theae  classea  must 


*  [There  would  aecm  to  be  but  IUt1«  donbt  that  fWU  and  ckrbo-hjd rates  havo  th« 
power  of  rirtardii]^  Ihc  nietBiuor]>hosu  of  tlie  liuuea,  EUid  Iherefore  hare  a  biitoge- 
Bulic  ecunoBiical  vulue.] 
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be  iiasociated  in  due  proportions,  under  a  variety  of  moflifying  eir- 
eiiiiiataiiees.  There  are  uiidoulited  hnbits  of  feeding  which,  while 
thej  appear  to  be  dictated  by  eoniniou  Instinct,  are  also  sanctioned 
by  aclcnce.  For  example,  white  meat  being  deficient  in  fat,  bacon 
is  eaten  with  veal  and  with  fowl:  melted  butter  is  nsed  with  fish; 
eggs  and  butter  are  mixed  with  sago,  tapioca,  and  rice ;  cbeeae  is 
eaten  with  maccaroni;  salads  and  vinegar  are  eaten  with  cold  or 
salted  meat;  a  vegetable  is  mixed  with  an  animal  diet;  bread  is 
eaten  with  butter,  bacon  with  greens,  pork  with  peas,  pudding,  and 
so  on.  Old  habits  and  inatinets  not  only  declare  that  these  combi- 
nations are  compatible,  bnt  Science  informs  us  now  why  such  com- 
binations are  demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  health :  and  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  health  is  endangered,  the  constitution  ia 
gradually  altered,  temperament  ia  modified,  life  ia  shortened,  fami- 
lies extinguished,  armies  are  Bwept  from  their  encampments,  and 
races  of  men  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  ChnBtison  (who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  subject  for  the  last  twenty-two  years)  has  shown, — (1.)  That 
the  most  successful  dietaries  for  bodies  of  men,  deduced  from  prac- 
tical observation,  contain  carboniferous  and  nitrogenous  food  in 
proportion  of  about  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  by 
weight.  (2.)  That  while  nilroffciious  may  replace  earboniftrotts  food 
for  supporting  respiration,  though  at  a  great  loss,  carbomfrrmts  food 
(without  nitrogen)  cannot  repbice  nilrogetioiis  food  for  repairing  tex- 
tural  waste,  (3.)  Tlie  daily  amount  of  nutritive  principles  of  both 
sets  must  increase  with  exercise  and  exposure,  otherwise  the  body 
quickly  loses  weight,  and  ere  long  becomes  diseased.  If  the  above 
proportion  between  the  two  sets  he  maintained,  the  weight  of  real 
nutE'iment  per  day  varies,  for  adults  at  an  active  age,  between  seven- 
teen and  thirty-six  onnces ;  the  former  being  enough  for  prisoners 
confined  for  short  terms,  the  latter  being  required  for  keeping  up 
the  athletic  constitution,  or  that  which  is  capable  of  great  continu- 
ous muscular  efforts,  (4.)  Dietaries  ought  never  to  be  estimated 
by  the  rough  weight  of  their  conslituents,  without  distinct  reference 
to  the  real  nutriment  in  these,  as  determined  by  physiological  and 
chemical  inquiry. 

[A  man  of  average  size  and  activity  will,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  moderate  work,  take  in  twenty-four  hours  from  j'^th  to  jiflth 
of  bis  own  weight  in  aoUd  and  liquid  food ;  of  so-called  solid  food 
(bread,  meat,  Ac),  about  40  ounces  (*.  e.  wiUj  an  average  range  of 
from  34  to  46  ounces),  and  of  water  from  50  to  80  ounces ;  making  in 
all  thim  80  to  120  onnces  by  weight  of  ingesta.  The  rate  of  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  food  greatly  varies ;  in  most  cases  it  is  1  to  2,  but 
in  some  only  1  to  1.  Much  bodily  actinty  requires  a  large  increase 
iu  the  solid,  but  less  in  the  liquid  food.     But  as  the  so-called  solid 
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food  contnins  a  certain  perrenhige  of  water,  if  we  consider  only  the 
water-free  food,  the  average  amount  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for 
heallliy  men  will  be,  water-free  food  22  to  23  oiiDces,  water  60  to  90 
ounces.  The  relative  amount  of  the  water-free  food  to  water  is 
usually  as  1  to  4  or  1  to  5.  Asaiiming  the  average  to  be  23  water- 
fi-ee  ounces  daily,  and  the  mean  weight  to  be  150  lbs.,  the  hotly  re- 
ceives jjjtli  of  ita  own  weight  in  water-free  solids.  The  ran^re  in 
different  persons  la  from  B'^th  t<>  jioth  of  the  body  weight.  Ea4:b 
pound  weight  of  the  body  recfives  about  0.15  ounces  (range  from 
0.1  to  0,2  ounces)  of  water-free  food,  and  0,5  ounces  by  weight  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  amount  differing  in  rest  and  activ- 
ity. The  following  table  gives  the  average  amount  for  men  of 
mean  height  (5  feet  6  to  5  feet  10)  and  weight  (140  to  160  lb.)  under 
different  conditions  of  activity, 
A  man  will  take  on  an  average  in  twenty-foar  hours: 


When  nenrly  at  rest,  .  ,  .  . 
When  in  moderiite  sod  usual  exerciftS, 
TTnder  great  ciertiou, .... 


I 
I 


WBt«r-fr»«  food  Iq 

Witwln 

oiibtwp  nvirir. 

OUDMB. 

18.6 

70  to   no 

23 

70  lo    90 

26  to  80 

goto  100 
or  more 

/    80  to  36    ■^ 
1.  or  even  40  j 

TJncertaliL. 

Undergdng enormous  exertion,. 


Much  depends  on  the  kind  and  digestibility  of  the  food ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  indigestible  food  being  taken,  much  passing  undigested 
by  the  bowels.  Of  the  water  about  Jths  or  Jtha  is  taken  as  wuter ; 
the  rest  is  water  in  the  so-called  solid  tiwd.  A  man's  food  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  work;  if  not,  one  of  two  results 
follows :  his  usefulness  as  an  agent  of  force  lessens,  being  unable  to 
do  all  hia  work;  or  he  continues  his  work  at  the  expense  of  his  tis- 
sues, his  weight  decreases,  and  morbific  causes  act  upon  him  more 
easily. 

The  phenomena  of  nutrition  are  owing  to  the  various  chemical 
interchanges  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  with  the  concurrent  influences 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (chiefly  though  not  entirely  in  the  form  of  | 
water)  and  of  various  salts.     A  man  of  mean  weight,  height,  aud[ 
activity  requires  in  twcntj'-four  hours — 

Nilrogcn,  nbout 250  to  350  graint. 

CBfbon,         " 8&00  to  6000  graiai. , 

B>!U,  not  fixed 400 

According  to  Ranke's  experiments,  the  relative  amount  of  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  during  rest  and  during  activity  was  1  N  to  11  C, 
and  1  N  to  15  C.  On  an  average  about  jihs  of  the  carbon  are 
pven  in  the  starches  and  fats,  and  Jth  in  the  albuminates.     When 
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we  speak  of  Ditrogenous  and  carboniferous  food  the  proportions 
come  out  differently.  One  part  of  nitrogenous  food  to  from  3  to  6 
parts  of  carboniferous  (1  to  4  being  tlie  mean)  forms  the  usual  pro- 
portion in  apparently  .all  nations  (Pakkbb). 

The  histogenetic  nature  of  food  must  be  determined  by  direct 
physiological  investigiition,  which  alionld  ehow  comparatively  the 
different  influence  of  alimenta  upon  the  metamorphosia  of  matter  iu 
the  essential  animal  tissues. 

Professor  Pamim,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  recently  in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  possible,  by  quantitative  determinations  of  urea,  to 
discoeer  how  much  albumen  an  indiiidaal  eanacluaUy  appropriatf,  digest, 
and  decompose,  from  an  indejinUe  quanlHy  of  food,  consisting  solelj/  of  aU 
buminous  matter  and  water.  His  experiments  were  made  on  a  dog, 
and  he  chose  the  purest  albuminate  which  can  be  produced  in  the 
pure  state, — the  gluten  of  wheaten  meal.  The  proportion  between 
the  dry  albumtuate  t^ken  and  the  urea  produced  was  strikingly 
constant,  being,  in  full  feeding,  1  :  4.35;  in  medium  feeding,  1  : 
3.58;  and  in  slight  feeding,  1  :  2.81. 

Professor  Panum  also  conducted  a  sei-ies  of  experiments  with  a 
view  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  question,  whether  the  production 
of  urea  can  serve  also  as  a  measure  of  the  histogaietic  nutritire  i:alae  of 
such  foods  as  along  ivifk  albuminates  contain  carbo-hydrates  or  fat  in  any 
considerable  quanlily?  It  would  appear  upon  the  whole  that  1550 
grains  of  starch  with  500  grains  of  htitter  diminished  the  production 
of  urea  tolerably  equally  by  about  31  grains,  corresponding  to  about 
172  grains  of  dry  albuminous  matter,]* 

To  determine  by  calculation  the  amount  of  these  different  ali- 
ments, and  therefore  the  nutritive  value  of  a  given  diet,  the  follow- 
iog  scale  is  given.  It  shows  the  mean  amount  of  water,  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrates — starch  and  sugar — which 
ought  to  be  contained  iu  100  parts  of  each  of  the  following  sub- 
stances in  common  use  :f 

*  [For  much  late,  intcresttDg,  aod  valuable  mattar  on  the  (constituent A  of  TckmI  and 
iti  relBlion  lo  nnitnal  hpiit,  and  muscular  work,  connult :  Plaj'fair  on  llio  Food  of 
Man  in  Rolntion  to  his  Useful  Work.  B.v  Lyon  PInyfair,  C.B.,  F.BS.  Edinburgh, 
1865.  Kuviow  of  Pnnum  on  Food,  Br  &'  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  .luly,  18(58.  Dr.  F. 
Donders  on  the  Constituents  of  Food.  Dublin  Med.  Journal,  February  snd  Uaj, 
1860.] 

f  This  Tuble  is  uaed  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical 
School,  and  he  kindly  permits  mo  to  give  il  here. 
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Tadlb  I,— Nutrititi  ViiTni  o»  Foodb  ra  100  Pabts  (PakxeaJ. 


Meat  without  Bone,*    , 
FiitofMpBt.t 
BrpHd  of  average  quality  (Wlii 
■Wheaten), 

S'lircb 

Fat 

I'wis 

Polntoee, 

Rice 

Milk 

Mnizo  (after  Pozzinte), 
"  (Von  Bibra), 


40 


NliToirFPDqa 
eulutiDo*. 


F»l, 


I.l 


CHrtwhTdnlM, 


fil 

lOO 

240ofSureb.| 

4» 

29 

85.1 

6.3 

07.48 


The  calaniitios  which  befell  our  soldiers  in  Uie  Crimea  (iu  18541 
ehow  that  the  dietaries  of  working  men  cannot  be  eafely  reduced 
below  the  physiological  standard;  and,  in  tha  words  of  Dr.  Clirieti- 
Bon,  "Any  person  conversant  with  the  science  of  the  preeent  sub- 
ject could  have  foretold,  as  a  certain  conBequence,  sooner  or  later, 
of  their  dietary,  that  the  British  troops  would  fall  into  the  oaliimit 
ous  state  of  health  which  befell  them  in  the  Crimea." 

The  following  very  interesting  tables  of  dietaries  and  their  nn- 
trilive  values,  uiid  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods,  by  Dr.  Letheby, 
of  London,  are  given  here,  to  show  the  actual  proportions  in  which 
various  substances  used  as  food  are  associated  iu  the  several  public 
dietaries  of  the  country,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  student  of  medicine, 
when,  as  a  practitioner,  it  may  often  be  his  lot  to  devise  and  con- 
struct scales  of  diet  salted  to  various  conditions  of  existence  : 


•  The  mesn  of  usiml  statement*. 

t  Calculated  by  Dr.  P&rke>  from  the  itatemenU  of  Lawet  and  Gilbert. 


HDTRITITB  VALDH   OF  FOODS. 
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TASLK   II DlETiBIBB   AJIIl   THEIR  NUTRITITB   VaUTIS    (LkTHKBT). 
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M 

— 
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U 
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4 
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28 
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40 

43.1 
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Id  IhiB  Tiiblc  only  the  moiit  important  srlicles  of  diet  ura  menCwDad,  ollboiigh  Ihe 
others,  ciFoptiiig  bivr,  sjiirili^,  l^n,  and  cuH'ee,  are  calculated  ia  Ibe  duily  eoui^ump- 
tiuo.  (■)  lire  rations  of  rici>,  and  (f)  arc  of  biscuit,  'Grud  U  calculated  at  rate  of 
two  ounces  meal  pet  pint. 


J  A  nnnie  given  to  those  liiiiorern  who  arc  employpd  in  pxt-avatiiig,  and  such-like 
laborious  work,  chiefly  connected  with  the  construction  of  railways.  They  are  atso 
sometimes  called  "navvies." 
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1                  Table  III.— NuTBiTtv*  Talitb  or  Foodb  (Lbtbbbt).              ^H 
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8S 
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87 
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In  iliis  Table  the  oBrboniferDiu  matter  is  calculated  as  lUreh ;  10  of  fat  being  equa 

^M               to  24  of  Btarch. 

^M                [The  amount  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  lijdrogen  and  salts,  should  not 

^1            alone  be  couaidered  in  calculating  the  value  of  diet;  tbe  form   iu       i 

^M            wbioh  theae  elements  exist  is  equally  important.     Tbe  tats  and      1 

^1            stai-cbea  are  not  intercbangealjle,  and  should  not  be  confounde<l 

^1            under  tbe  common  bt-iid  of  carboniferous.     The  mean  amount  of      i 

^M           the  four  classes  of  solid  aliments  baa  been  calculated  by  Br.  Ljoi^^l 

^M           Playfair,*  from  many  diets.                                                                ^H 

^P                   *  IOh  Ihe  F\ad 0/ M«H  in  RelnlumtoAa  Ut^ul  Work.    Bjr  Lyan  ?lByf>ir,C.B.7.]^^| 

^H                8,     Edinburgh,  1SG5.]                                                                                                              ^H 

KOTRITITB   VALUE   OP  FOODS. 


AUODHT  in  OcHCEB  {Avoui.),  iND  TsifTHS  o»  Ouxcia  JOR  Hale  Abults. 
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7.4 
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In  caBos  where  jiroserved  food  must  be  used  for  want  of  fresh  food, 
there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  which  experience  aud  science 
have  made  to  disappear  in  a  great  measure.  It  is  known  that  salt 
meat  has  a  tendency  to  engender  disease,  and  to  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  disease  under  certain  circumstances;  but  it  is  not  known, 
either  physiologically  or  chemically,  what  is  the  exact  nutritive  value 
of  salt  meat  in  a  scieutitie  point  of  view.  There  are  three  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  use  which  tend  to  diminish  its  vahie  as 
an  article  of  diet,  namely, — (1.)  The  iuvestigatioua  of  Liebig  demon- 
strate that  the  process  of  salting  meat  ia  very  improper,  for  the  brine 
extracts  the  juices  of  the  flesh,  and  so  removes  most  of  the  impol"- 
tant  constituents.  (2.)  The  saltmeat  for  the  navy  and  for  soldiers 
in  the  field  is  always  highly  salted,  in  order  to  keep  for  two  years 
or  more  in  every  climate ;  and  such  highly  salted  meat  must  be  so 
thoroughly  steeped  in  cold  water,  to  remove  the  salt,  before  it  is 
eatable  in  large  quantity,  that  much  of  its  most  nutritive  constitu- 
ents must  be  washed  out — namely,  it«  albumen  and  sapid  extract, 
called  osmazflme  (Christison).  (3.)  The  earcolemma  of  salted  meat 
is  always  hardened  ;  and  hence  those  foods  require  a  long  time  for 
digestion,  and  frequently  disagree  with  the  stomach  (Letheby), 
Few  can  eat  a  pound  of  salted  meat  daily  for  any  length  of  time, 
even  when  fed  on  rations  by  no  means  liberal.  Nitrogenous  elements 
must  therefore  be  added  to  a  diet  where  salted  meat  predomiuatea, 
rather  than  increase  the  amount  of  that  substance;  and  this  is  best 
done  by  abiding  peae,  flour,  currants,  raisins,  and  oil,  butter,  or 
lard,  to  the  ration. 

"  Experience  has  shown,"  nays  Dr.  Lethcby,  "  that  there  are  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  which  are  not  particularly  nourishing  in  them- 
selves, bnt  which  serve  some  very  important  purposes  in  the  animal 
economy.  This  is  the  case  with  tea  and  coffee :  in  fact,  the  use  of 
a  vegetable  infusion,  containing  astringent  matter  and  an  active 
principle  rich  in  nitrogen,  bus  been  almost  universal  among  man- 
kind from  the  earliest  times." 
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"  The  physiological  action  of  these  beveragea  appears  to  be  of  a 
flomewhat  sina^iilar  kind ;  for  while  thoy  excite  the  braiu,  they  eatiu 
the  nervoua  system  generally,  and  though  they  produce  a  st«tp  of 
wakefulness  and  activity,  yet  thuy  also  induce  a  species  of  languor 
and  repose.  Lehmaun  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  cofl'ee 
greatly  diminislies  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system  :  it  oils  the  ma- 
chinery, as  it  were,  and  checks  the  waste  of  friction :  for  those  who 
use  it  Snd  that  during  active  exercise  the  destruction  of  tissue  is 
prevented,  and  that  there  is  less  demand  for  food;  in  fact,  with  a 
maximum  of  work  to  perform,  and  a  minimum  of  food  to  accom- 
plish it,  ho  will  beat  ausfciin  his  vital  power  who  resorts  now  and 
then  to  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  Hence  its  value  as  a  means  of  econo- 
mizing food,  and  hence  its  importance  to  the  poor  laboring  man." 
In  many  of  our  large  merchant-ships  the  crews  are  engaged  on  the 
condition  that  coffee  shall  take  the  place  of  grog;  and  those  captaina 
who  are  careful  of  the  health  of  the  men,  give  them  warm  coffee 
before  or  after  they  have  been  aloft  in  cold  and  storray  weather — a 
pracllce  which  cnnnot  be  too  much  overvalued. 

Effects  of  Overfeeding — Too  much  respiratory  food  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  fat,  and  checks  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  niuscniar 
tisHuos  ;  hence  it  is  that  rice  fueders  and  potato  eaters,  and  those  who 
indulge  in  fermented  liquors,  are  often  bloated  in  their  appearance, 
become  extremely  tat,  and  are  not  capable  of  prolonged  exertiou. 
The  brewer's  drayman  is  a  bad  subject  for  the  wards  of  an  hos- 
pital ;  for  though  he  upualiy  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  great  muscular  strength  and  vital  endurance,  yet  he  is  not 
HO  in  reality,  for  the  muscular  tissues  have  been  encroached  upon 
by  fat,  and  the  general  power  has  been  weakened  by  an  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  element.  Most  of  the  animals  in  our 
menageries,  from  a  too  liberal  allowance  of  respiratory  food,  die 
from  fatty  degeneration.  Accnnmlation  of  the  nitrogenous  eleuu-nts 
in  the  blood  is  often  also  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  and  their  non- 
elimination  (as  shown  in  pre\-iou8  pages)  is  conducive  to  the  propa- 
gation and  development  of  many  7nifismatie  diseases.  Attention  has 
now  been  drawn  to  the  influence  of  snch  a  condition  in  establishing 
the  characteristic  diseases  of  overfed  convicts  {Letuebv,  Tuompsos), 
One  of  the  most  distressing  results  of  overfeeding  from  a  wroDgly 
adjusted  dietary  is — 

Corpulence — [The  adipose  tissue  ought  to  form  about  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  weight  of  man,  and  one-sixteenth  of  woman.  Cor- 
pulence is  to  be  considered  a  disease  wlien  "it  renders  persons, 
from  a  difficult  respiration,  uneasy  in  themselves,  and,  from  the 
inability  to  exercise,  unfit  for  discharging  the  duties  of  life  to  others 
(Cl'llkn).  Besides  the  "  corjmral  sufferance,"  the  corpulent  are  fre- 
quently the  "jest  of  the  world,"  and  there  are  those,  Shukspeare 
tells  ufl,  who  "  think  the  worse  of  fat  men." 
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Symptomi. — Besides  lessoned  vital  power  and  mifttness  for  muBcn- 
lar  work,  obese  persons  are  sliort-winded,  and  troubled  with  drow- 
siness and  mental  as  well  as  bodily  torpor.  Lord  Olicstoi-iield 
thought  tat  and  stnpidity  convertible  terms;  and  Shakapeare  liau 
"fat-witted,"  The  state  of  the  bowels  is  usnally  natural,  though 
ofteu  more  active  than  in  persons  of  healthy  weight;  except  there 
is  excessive  accumulation  in  the  omentum,  when  the  "pudding  in 
the  belly"  causes  displacement  and  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  tbe  bowels  become  sluggish  and  inactive.  Dr.  T,  K,  Cham- 
bers, from  liis  observations  of  38  persons  whose  weight  varied  from 
224  to  504  pounds,  came  to  the  following  conclusions :  that  in  cor- 
puloiit  persons,  (1.)  The  bony  framework  of  the  body  is  less  mas- 
aive  than  in  the  spare,  indicated  by  the  smallness  of  the  hands  and 
feot;  (2.)  The  skin  is  nsiially  fresh-colored, and  thin;  (3.)  The  res- 
piratory function  presents  a  universal  and  well-marked  peculiarity, 
namely, — the  volume  of  air  they  are  capable  of  containing  in,  and 
expiring  from  the  chest,  is  considerably  less  than  tbe  average  quan> 
tity  contained  and  expired  by  healtliy  persons  of  equal  height.  The 
vita!  capacity  is  diminished,  and  less  carbon  expired,*  Menstrua- 
tion is  said  to  be  scanty  and  irregular  in  fat  women. 

Corpulence  may  be  partial  as  well  as  general,  and  limited  to  cer- 
tain organs,  as  the  abdomen  in  him  who  carries  "so  many  tons  of 
oil  in  his  belly;"  the  breasts  of  the  female;  in  both  cases,  besides 
spoiling  fair  proportions,  causing  personal  discomfort.  Though 
corpuk'nce  is  not  nsually  met  with  betbre  adult  age,  there  is  some- 
times a  congenital  tendency  to  it. 

Pathoge&y  and  Caasei. — In  corpulence  there  is  a  want  of  due  bal- 
ance between  the  reception  and  excretion  of  earbou  in  the  system  ; 
it  ia  supplied  in  greater  amount  than  required  by  the  tissues,  or 
consumed  in  the  reBjjiration.  The  intestinal  absorbents  cbietiy  con- 
cerned in  the  osmosis  of  the  oleaginous  particles  are  too  active 
(Chambers).  Food  rich  in  fats  and  starches,  as  oils,  fat  meat, 
greasy  gravies,  sugar,  the  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  fluids  con- 
taining oil,  as  milk,  or  alcohol  and  sugar,  as  beer  and  champagne, 
favor  the  production  of  corpulence.  The  negroes  on  sugar  plan- 
tations grow  fat  iu  crop  time,  from  eating  liberally  of  the  cane. 
There  is  a  sect  of  Brahmins  who  pride  themselves  on  their  obesity, 
looking  on  it  as  a  sign  of  wealth,  whose  diet  consists  entirely  of 
farinaceous  vegetables  (AVADD}.t  An  enormously  fat  woman  on 
exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  was  a  strict  vegetarian  (Moore),* 
Fothergill  stated  that  a  rigid  vegetable  diet  would  produce  fat  more 


•  [Gulftmiati  Leclurea,li&}  1  Reneteal  r^  Life ^  Leeturu  Chiefly  Clmieai.     latAm. 

ed.,  18(15.] 

t  [Oirsory  lUmar/it  on  Cci'puUnct,  London,  1816.] 
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certaialj  than  any  other  means.  Bees,  when  fed  on  purified  sagw, 
miiko  wax  (wliioli  bt'Iongs  to  the  fats)  very  fast;  and  bears  exclu- 
sively fed  ou  bread  became  very  fat  (Floureks).  X>etective  sun 
light  is  mentioned  by  Chambers  as  one  of  the  causes  of  eorpnleati 
and  an  intereeting  case  is  given  to  support  the  view.  Though  cod 
pnlent  men  are  generally  "surfeit-swelled,"  they  are  uol  alwaj 
either  large  or  grass  enters,  lint  they  are  invariably  great  water 
drinkers,  taking  often  and  ample  draughts.  Corpulence  is  some- 
times  hereditary,  though  all  the  members  of  a  family  may  not  he 
equally  affected.  It  is  frequently  developed  after  acut«  illnesses,  or 
during  long  eoufinement  from  surgical  operations,  or  chronic  dis- 
eases, in  which  general  nntritiou  is  not  aliected. 

Fro^oBis. — When  it  shows  itself  in  early  iufanoy  and  goes  on  in- 
creasing with  age,  it  is  incurable.     In  childhood's  early  puberty  it 
may  be  cheeked.      The  later  it  is  developed  the  easier  it  is  con-^j 
trolled.     Excessive  corpulence  does  not  betoken  long  life.     DaDi^^f 
Lambert  (740  pounds),  died  in  his  fortieth  year;  and  Bright,  o^^ 
Maiden  (616  pounds),  only  lived  twenty-eight  years-f     Dancel  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  man  (640  pounds),  who  died  suddenly,  suffocate 
with  fat,  at  about  tliirty  years  of  age.    There  is  always  in  such  per 
eons,  a  tendency  to  fatty  degenerations  of  the  organs.] 

Treatment — The  att«ution  of  the  public  has  been  recently-  suc- 
cessfully arrested  by  one  who  appreciated  the  rehef  he  obtained  b«^ 
■the  following  directions  of  a  physician  who  happened  to  take  u  s<^^| 
entifically  correct  view  of  his  ease,     Mr.  Banting  (whose  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  "corpulence"  is  now  well  known)  managed 
reduce  his  physical  proportions  under  the  following  dietary:J 

Breakfast. — Four  or  five  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  boiled  fisl 
bacon,  or  cold  meat  of  any  kind  (except  pork),  a  large  cup  of 
(without  milk  or  sugar),  and  ouo  ounce  of  dry  toast.    Sinner. — Vive 
six  ounces  of  any  fish  (except  salmon  or  oclsj,  any  meat  (except  pork) 
any  vegetables  (except  potatoes  or  rice),  one  ounce  of  dry  toast,  fruit 
out  of  any  pudding,  any  kind   of  poultry  or  game,  and  two  or  lhre^_ 
gliiHses  of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira  (champagne,  port,  or  t>o(q^| 
tbrliiddon).     Tt-a. — Two  or  three,  ounces  of  fresh  fruit,  or  a  rusk  or  two, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,     The  tea  may  be  very  niu 
enjoyed  when  taken  in  the  Russian  fashion — i.e.,  with  a  thick  slice 


•  ICorpulmq/,  Fat  or  Embonpoint  in  £xeeM,  London,  18flO,] 

t  [Slmksjuairp,  who  hiu  given  with  hia  ace ua Wined  accuracy  all  tho.inpnial  tjti 
jihy«ii-nl  chamelcrifltica  of  corpuli-Qoe  ■□  that  "  tiiiidle  mine,"  ihu  "grL-asy  knight," 
nlluwe  "  hi;  agi^  Eomo  fifty,  or  ioclining  to  thre«acore."  (let  Part  of  King  Henry  4t 
Aot  11,  Seme  IV. )J 

I  [Mr.  Banting,  the  t'ourt  undertaker,  w»*  placed  under  the  treatment  given   la" 
thn  luit,  by  Mr.  Williuiii  Harvey,  a  rcepociolili-  surgeon  of  Loudon,  wUo  fullowud 
.out  the  previoualy  published  viewa  of  Chamhere  ttnd  Dauual.] 
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lemon  floating  on  tbe  top  iiiHteail  of  milk.  Supper. — Three  ov  four 
ouocee  of  meat  or  fish,  similar  to  dinner,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret. 
Niy/ifi-ap,  if  required,  a  tumbler  of  gvog  (gin,  whiskey,  or  brandy,  with- 
out eagar),  or  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  or  sherry. 

The  qiiantitieB  of  the  different  articles  specified  in  this  liberal  diet- 
roll,  Mr.  Banting  stales,  must  be  left,  to  the  natural  appetite,  but  for 
himself  he  took  at  breakfast  six  uuncea  of  solid  and  eight  of  liquid  food; 
at  dinner,  "^'K'''  ounces  of  solid  and  eight  of  liquid  ;  at  tea,  throe  ounces 
of  solid  and  eiglit  of  liquid  ;  at  supper,  four  ounces  of  solid  and  six  of 
liquid;  and  the  nightcap  he  inlroduceB  to  show  tliiit  it  is  not  injurious, 
whilst,  lor  the  encouragement  of  iimokerB,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that 
tobacco  is  allowable. 

When  Mr,  Banting  began  this  treatment  in  August,  1862,  he 
weighed  202  pounds,  and  after  a  year's  perseverance  in  it,  in  Sep- 
temlier,  1863,  be  had  lost  46  poundfl,  and  bad  reduced  his  girtli  12J 
inches.  The  sound  dietetic  yiriuciplea  on  which  corpulence  ought 
to  be  treated  had  been  previously  enunciated  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Cham- 
bers, in  bis  excellent  monograph  on  that  subject,*  and  Mr.  Baiit^ 
ing's  dietary  is  in  exact  accordance  with  wl»at  is  there  stated,  and 
with  wliat  \\»»  been  stated  in  the  text.  A  still  more  varied  dietary 
might  be  prescribed  on  similar  principles  by  reference  to  the  tables 
at  pages  728  and  730. 

[By  raoditication  of  the  diet,  we  are  measurably  able  to  binder 
the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  system,  and  even,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  lessen  present  amount,  without  otherwise  doing  harm 
to  the  sufferer;  but  the  treatment  must  be  managed  with  care  and 
discretion,  A  neglect  of  the  due  adjustment  between  the  fats  and 
albuminates  in  the  food  is  often  followed  by  serious  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system,  fafblc  digestion,  obstinate  constipation,  gouty  symp- 
toms, from  accumulation  of  the  litbates,  general  sluggishness,  and, 
in  time,  evidences  of  some  degree  of  malnutrition,  as  the  writer  bas 
several  times  had  occasion  to  notice  in  those  undergoing  the  so- 
called  "  Banting  process."  It  should  be  borne  iu  iniud,  too,  that  the 
capability  for  muscular  work  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  sarcous  elements,  but  also  on  nervons  action, 
and  that  fat  is  a  nerve-uourisher,  and  its  absence  cannot  fail  to  be 
felt  in  the  nervous  system;  the  limited  endurance  of  prize-figbtera, 
whose  nerve-tissue  is  starved  during  "training,"  is  well  known. 
There  exists,  also,  a  certain  relation  between  heat  produced  and 
muscular  work,  and  both  are  derived  from  the  chemical  energy  of 
non-nitrogenous  as  well  as  nitrogenous  matters  (DoNDBRs).t     The 

•  [See  The  Rrrteval  of  Life:  Leetura  Chiejfy  Clinical.  By  Thomas  K.  Cbumber*, 
M.D.,  Am.  Bd.,  1805.] 

t  [On  (Ae  Conalilucnti  of  Food  ami  t/ieir  Relation  to  M'lueular  Work  anil  Animal 
Hral.  By  F.  C.  Donders,  M.D.  Tmn^lslpd  by  W.  D.  Moore,  M.D.,  DubUii  (Jusr. 
Jour,  of  Med.  Scieace,  februory  and  May,  18G(i.] 
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drift  in  man  everywhere  is  toward  mixed  food,  and  with  its  osc  tli 
best  phyeical  state  is  readied.  Experience  ehows  that  the  depriva 
tion  of  the  atarelies  cnii  be  borne  for  a  long  time,  if  fat  be  giyeal 
but  the  deprivation  of  fat  is  ill-borne,  oven  if  starches  be  given,  la 
many  diaordors  of  malnutrition,  fat  is  found  efficient  as  among  the 
remedies,  meeting  some  indication,  enppljing  some  want.  The 
saltB  too,  especially  those  whiuh  form  carbonati's  in  the  s^-stem,  arw 
necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  molecular  onrreuts,  and  form  parts 
of  nearly  all  the  tissues;  they  exist  chiefly  in  fresh  vegetable 
Hence  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  prudence  in  regnlaling  tht 
food  in  corpulency.  When  living  exclusively  on  animal  food,  upoi 
the  setting  in  of  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  the  rigorous  non-nitre 
genouB  diet  must  be  modified.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  thi 
mental  workers  do  not  bear  abstinence,  and  particularly  depriva 
tion  of  the  fatj?  and  carbohydratea,  so  well  as  body  workers. 

Although  all  corpulent  jieraons  are  not  huge  feeders,  a  lar^ 
number  of  them   are;   they  must  "leave   gormandizing,"     The 
oleaginous,  eiarchy,  and  eaccbarine  articles  of  food  should  be  spar- 
ingly taken,  or,  for  a  while,  abstained  from,  under  the  rules  already 
laid  down.     The  meals  should  be  light,  and  eaten  at  comparatively 
brief  intervals — shortening  the  process  of  digestion,  and  lessenim 
the  time  any  mass  of  food  shall  lie  in  the  stomach.     Liquids,  anj 
especially  water,  should  he  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  at  the  en< 
of  the  meal.      The  uinount  of  alcohol  permitted  should  be  vet 
email;  not  that  it  is  directly  a  fat-former,  hut,  as  Becker's  expeiiJ 
mcnts  have  shown,  it  diminishes  the  excretion  of  carbon.     Mall 
liijuors  and  champagne  should  be  strictly  prohibited.     The  light 
wines  of  France  and  Germany,  mixed  with  Vichy  water,  may  ba| 
allowed.     If  tea  is  insisted  upon,  it  must  be  us^  without  milk  or 
sugar;  a  slice  of  lemon,  Russian  fashion,  may  be  thrown  on  top, 
Turkish  baths  may  be  often  prescribed  with  advantnge,  if  they  are 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  "  corkinese,"  and  not  of  lassitude,  and  thcro. 
ia  DO  reason  to  suspect  fatty  degeneration  of  any  internal  orgaiu^ 
Warm,  alkaline,  and  salt,  biiths.  are  of  use  by  their  action  on  the 
skin,  and  should  be  aided  by  daily  friction  over  the  whole  body,- 
During  the  use  of  the  nitrogenous  diet,  Dr.  T.  K.  Cbambera  recotuif 
mends  full  doses  of  the  liquor  potass(E  daily;  and  Dancel,  the  hicirr- 
bonalc  of  soda.*     The  writer  has  given  with  advantage,  as  he  thiukfi, 
and  with  a  view  to  better  tolerance  of  the  nitrogenous  diet,  botl 


*  [Five  to  ten  grftins  of  tarUric  acid  Are  dUiolvcd  in  two-thirds  of  a  tumMdr  i 
cold  water,  niid  (rum  thirty  graini  to  one  drnehm  uf  bicarbonalc  of  noda  are  uld'Hl  | 
two-thirdu  of  Ih*  polulii'n   l'>  bo  drunk  during  etTe rvojtceiioe.     TraiU  T/itori^ite 
JYatiqu*  dt  I'ObttiU  {trod grand  tmli</"point]  etc,     PuT  F.  Dancel.     Paris,  1868.] 
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phosphoric,  citric  aciila,  and  lemon  juice.  Active  exercise  in  the 
open  air  and  in  sunlight,  must  not  be  neglected,  Daucul  cluiruB 
thiit  sriimmoni/  possesses  the  special  property  of  bringing  on  greasy 
dejections,  tat,  after  its  use  for  a  wliile,  coming  away  in  the  attiols, 
and  sometimes  in  lumps.  lie  associates  tbeii  in  his  treatment  of 
corpulence,  along  with  the  received  dietetic  rules,  doses  of  the  iinc- 
Diir  0/  fjiire  aaimmoiii/,  given  before  hreukfust,  every  second  or  third 
day,  in  a  capsule;  he  asserts  that  it  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach. 
Tbe  resin  of  scammony  being  less  irritating,  might  be  advanta- 
geously substituted.  Local  supporters,  in  the  fonn  of  body  and 
breast  belts,  may  be  worn  with  comforL] 

Effects  of  Deficient  Pood. — '■  A  deticiency  of  food,  especially  of  the 
niti'ogeuous  part,  quickly  leads  to  the- breaking  up  of  the  animal 
frame.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  are  associated  with  each 
otlier  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  records  of  every  country  show 
how  closely  Uiey  are  related.  The  medical  history  of  Ireland  is 
remarkable  for  the  illustrations  of  how  much  mischief  may  bo 
occasioned  by  a  geueral  deficiency  of  food.  Always  the  habitat 
of  fever,  it  every  now  and  then  becomes  the  very  hotbed  of  its 
propagation  and  development.  Let  there  be  but  a  small  failure  in 
the  usual  imperfect  supply  of  food,  and  the  lurking  seeds  of  pesti- 
lence are  ready  to  burst  into  frightful  activity.  The  tamiue  of  the 
present  century  i-s  but  a  too  forcible  illustration  of  this.  It  fostered 
epidemics  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in  this  generation,  and 
gave  rise  to  scenes  of  devaatution  and  misery  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  moat  npalliug  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
principal  form  of  the  scourge  was  known  as  the  contagious  famine 
fever  (typhus),  and  it  spreaii,  not  merely  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country  iu  which  it  had  originated,  but,  breaking  through  all 
boundaries,  it  crossed  the  broad  ocean,  and  made  itself  painfidly 
manifest  in  localities  where  it  was  previously  unknown.  Thou- 
sands fell  under  the  virulence  of  its  action,  for  wheresoever  it  came 
it  struck  down  a  seveuth  of  the  people,  and  of  those  whom  it  at- 
tacked one  out  of  nine  perished.  Even  those  who  escaped  the  fatal 
influence  of  it  were  left  the  miserable  victims  of  scurvy  and  low 
fever.  Another  example,  not  less  striking,  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  what  may  be  truly  callod  famine,  was  the  condition  of 
our  troops  during  the  early  part  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Crimea,  iu 
1854.  With  only  just  enough  of  food  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  system  at  a  time  of  repose,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  they 
were  called  upon  to  make  large  muscular  exertions,  and  to  sustain 
the  warmth  of  the  system,  in  the  midst  of  severe  cold."  (Letiieby.) 

In  cases  of  very  gradual  starvation  an  urgent  feeling  of  hunger 
is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  and  even  when  it  esdsts  at  tirst,  it 
usually  soon  diminishes,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  exhaus- 
voL.  I.  .  47 
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tiou  and  faintness,  and  even  loathing  of  food,  if  abstinence  has 
been  long  protracted  (R.  B.  Holland).    Tlie  mental  condition 
connected  with  poverty  may  in  part  account  for  this  deficiency  of 
appetite,     A  depression  produced  on  the  nervous  system  is  very 
early  mauifeBted  in  the  impaired  energies  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
the  weakened  conditions  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral 
feelings,  and  diminution  of  the  general  sensibility.     Disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  functions  is  at  first  shown  by  an  unnatural  languor, 
despondency,  and  listlessnees,  slowness  and  hebetude  of  intellect, 
with  an  inuhility  to  employ  the  thoughts  steadily  and  profitably 
on  any  subject.     Notwithstanding  all  this  general  lau^or,  how- 
ever, the  patient  sometimes  manifests  a  highly  nervous  state ;  he  is 
startled  by  any  sudden  noise,  and  hurried  by  the  most  trifling  oc- 
currences,    lie  is  liable  to  attacks  of  giddiness,  "swimming  in  tlie 
head,"  staggering,  dimness  of  sight,  with  temporary  delirium,  and 
either  falls  as  in  an  apoplectic  flt,  or  lapses  gradually  fi-om  a  leth- 
argic state  into  one  of  stupor,   or  even  of  complete  coma.      In 
many  respects  the  symptoms  in  these  cases  have  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold.     In  consequence  of 
the   torpor  of  the  brain  and  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difhimlt  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  from  patients. 
Instead  of  showing  any  anxiety  to  communicate  the  symptoms  and 
cause  of  their  illness,  or  to  relate  the  privations  they  have  under- 
gone, they  generally  have  an  unwillingness  to  be  questioned,  lie  in 
a  hstless  or  lethargic  state,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  seem  desirous  only  not  to  be  disturbed.     Such  liat- 
lessness  and  torpor  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  tendency  to  faint- 
ing, or  to  perfect  syncope,  and,  finally,  a  state  of  cerebral  oppres- 
sion, amounting  in  some  cases  to  coma,  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic syniptoniflof  defective  nutrition,  and  the  surest  indications 
of  its  existence  to  a  serious  extent.     [A  special  form  of  delirium, 
the  effect  of  cerebral  atony,  is  very  eonmion  in  prolonged  inanition 
(Becquet).     The  investigations  of  Dr.  I'anum  (  Virchow's  Archives, 
1864),  would  seem  to  show  that,  in  complete  inanition,  though  the 
absolute  quontity  of  blood  constantly  diminishes  during  the  pro- 
gress of  starvation,  it  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  lessening  in 
weight  of  the  whole  body,  and  that  the  normal  relative  proportions 
of  the  chief  constituents  are  maintained.] 

In  February  of  1862  a  roan,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  stack,  near  Morpeth,  dying  from  starvation.  All  at- 
tempts to  rally  hi ui  failed,  and  he  ultimately  died.  He  was  an 
intelligent  man,  and  had  been  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  penny 
journal  called  the  "  Falkirk  Liberal"  A  diary  was  found  in  his 
possession,  containing  entries  of  his  condition  from  the  8th  to  the 
2f  bruary ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  during  seventeen 
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days  he  had  twice  tasted  a  piece  of  bread ;  bat  for  the  last  thirleai 
days  he  had  been  entirely  without  food.  During  the  first  tni  days 
of  thf  tliirtcm  lie  was  able  to  obtain  water,  but  on  the  eleventh  day 
he  found  his  legs  to  be  useless,  and  he  loi*t  al!  motor  power  in  the 
lower  extremities,  so  that  "oue-half  of  his  body  aiipeared  to  be 
dead."  The  caae  is  of  interest  to  tlie  pathologist,  as  showing  the 
leiiffth  of  time  durina;  which  existence  can  be  maintained  if  water 
aloue  be  taken. 

[Antophagism — the  sum  of  the  morbid  manifestationa  resulting 
from  prolonged  abstinence  from  food — is  a  frequent  interi-urreut 
afiection  in  both  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  when  their  subjeeta 
have  been,  eitlier  from  improper  treatment,  or  from  the  necouBity 
of  the  case,  deprived  of  a  due  amount  of  iiouriBhrnent.  When  a 
person  has  nothing  to  eat,  says  Trousseau,  he  lives  on  himself. 
This  condition  is  constantly  met  with  in  continued  fevers,  where 
strict  diet  has  been  entbrced  for  any  length  of  time,  cancer  of  the 
stoinacli,  cholera  infantum,  chronic  diarrlia;a,  Ac.]* 

Wlieu  privations  of  elotliing  and  lodging  are  added  to  insufli- 
cient  diet,  long  exertion,  insulhcient  repose,  intemperance,  and  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  the  symptoms  already  detailed  are  of  the  most 
aggravated  Icind.  "Long  before  tneuthcicncy  of  diet  is  a  matter 
of  hygienic  concern — long  before  the  physiologist  would  think  of 
counting  the  grains  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  which  intervene  be- 
tween life  and  starvation — llie  household  will  have  been  utterly 
destitute  of  material  comfort;  clothing  aud  fuel  will  have  been 
even  scantier  than  food ;  against  inulemenciea  of  weather  there  will 
have  been  no  adequate  protection;  dwelling-space  will  have  been 
stinted  to  the  degree  in  which  over-crowding  produces  or  increases 
disease;  of  household  utensils  and  furniture  there  will  have  been 
scarcely  any, — even  cleanliness  will  have  been  costly  or  difficult; 
and,  if  there  still  be  self- respectful  endeavors  to  maintain  it,  every 
such  endeavor  will  represent  additional  pangs  of  hunger.  Tbo 
home,  too,  will  be  where  shelter  can  be  cheapest  bought, — in  quar- 
ters where  commonly  there  is  leaat  fruit  of  sanitary  supervision, 
least  drainage,  least  scavenging,  least  suppression  of  public  nui- 
eances,  least,  or  worst,  water  supply,  and,  if  in  town,  least  light 
and  air.  Such  are  the  sanitary  duugei-s  to  which  poverty  is  almost 
certainly  exposed,  when  it  ie  poverty  enough  to  imply  scantiness 
of  food"  (Simon,  Sij^th  Baport  of  Puhlu-  Health,  1864,  p.  14).     But  a 


•  [Thp  qiinntiutivc  MiHmiilion  '>f  Ihe  eicrplion  of  urea  in  a  starving  animal  mny 
be  reeiirdi'd  ««  »  prttty  acoiiralo  raoasiirpof  the  deenropositiiiu  of  the  ewiiliBl  iiilro- 
gi'lloiis  lissupa  during  inftrition.  Now  a  mnle  adult  in  health,  eicretPsonW  about  160 
grHinfjofiirt'ti  in  thotwpnty-fnur  hours,  and  if  fuating,  half  thp  quantity  ;  nhiUt  in  eon- 
tinui.'d  ^vtT,  pva'TOia,  and  eviin  ftciito  pneniiioDia,  the  urea  niny  rise  lo  T75  grnini, 
1240  griina,  sud  WM)  or  evpn  1075  grains,  respective]/,  in  the  lw«nty-four  hours.] 
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multitude  of  cases  of  minor  degrees  of  sufforiiig  occur  in  which 
the  syniploms  are  less  marked  tliau  those  dcsi-rihed.     Such  eases 
are  iudiaited  hy  a  sallow  and  dioey  ajipuBraiice  of  the  skiu,  a  soft 
and  flahby  feeling  of  the  flesh,  more  or  less  emaeiatioii,  generj] 
debility,  feebleness  of  the   eireulaliou,  and  frefjueiilly  swelling  of 
the  ankles.     The  stomach  becomes  disordered,  the  appetite  defec- 
tive, and  digestion  impaired.     The  individual  feela   langtiid   and 
desponding,  is  soon  fatigued,  iiieapable  nf  exertion,  and    has  an 
irresistible  desire  to  fall  asleep,  from  which  he  is  apt  to  awake  sud- 
denly and  in  a  fright.     The  body  ie  easily  chilled,  breath! ussnees 
and  palpitation   are  experienced  after  eliglit  exertion,  attacks  of 
vaiigo,  linnitrui  auriirm,  and  transient  blindness,  are  common,  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  forlorn  and  dejected  aspect  of  couutenanee  which 
is  very  eliiirsicterislio.     [Ajdithie  are  of  common  occnrrenee  in  all 
afibctious  involving  genera!  malnutrition.]     This  state  o(  things  it 
commonly  soon  sueeeeded  by  some  specific  disease ;  though  it  soml 
times  continues,  wilh  only  slight  variation,  for  a  very  protracted 
period,  until  the  patient  hdls  by  slow  degrees  into  a  state  of  mcntjd 
as  well  as  physical  incapacity ;  and,  being  no  longer  able  to  procui 
any  employment,  is  completely  invalided,  and  applies  for  medifaf 
relief.     It  may  perhaps  be  thought  thai  these   remarks   apply  to 
cases  of  deficient  nourishment  which  are  less  frequent;   but   the 
experience  of  those  who  have  practised  extensively  among  the 
wretched  purlieus  and  miserable  nbodea  whicli  exist  in  every  large 
metropolitan  town  can  testify  to  the  contrary.     I  well  remember 
listening  to  the  interesting  clinical  lectures  of  Dr.  Ohrislisou,  oj 
Edinburgh,  on   the   cases  of  sciiny  which  prevailed  in   that  towi 
and  its  vicinity   in   1847,  and   heanng  the  melancholy  recitals 
misery  und  starvation  under  which  the  poor  sutii.Tcd  at  tliat  time] 
some  under  the  hard  taskmasters  of  the  illegal  "  truck  system,''' 
and  others  from  absolute  want  at  home.     Among  many,  of  whose 
eases  I  liave  preserved  notes,  a  shoemaker  had  to  support  his  wife 
and  five  children  ou  eight  shillings  a  week;  and,  to  feed  his  children 
better  than   himself,  he  subjected  himself  to  privations  which  in 
time  developed  scurvy.     His  daily  diet  consisted  of  oii£  pnin^corth 
of  brent/,  with  tea,  but  m  milk,  m  tfie  monmg — wo  dhmtr — avd  one  pen- 
nyiofirtk  of  bread,  with  tea,  and  no  milk,  in  ihc  evcnbuj.     After  existing 
tliTfC  vutiillis  on  this  diet  the  disease  broke  out.     ISut,  apart  from. 

•  The  "  truck  it/ilrm"  lipi-ame  davelopsd  chicflv  diirinf-  Ihe  rormiition  of  our  ^r«at ' 
Unea  of  milway  throiigh-mt  [lie  eouiiiry.     The  lBbi>ri-rs  (riavyiw)  were  pnor,  and 
ciimc  to  work  willioul  monpy  to  buy  proviniuiie.  and  thc-ir  Hold  I'f  liili'T  wm  uflea 
fur  rL'iiiovcJ  from  miy  plucc  where  food  could  ba  bmight  in  qudnlity.     'J'hn  oonlruc- 
lor»,  tht'ir  t'in|iloyar«,  then  n»tab1i?Li.'d  provisiun  «lores,  uud  in  place  of  imyiu^  tho  ' 
lucn   iu  nioQi'Ji  ihcj  coni].i>ll"d  ihi'ni  lo  lake  remiiiiLTiilion  for  tbeir  labor  by  viilii«  ' 
rcoriv'jd  in  food.     By  this  mctbtid,  now  dr^clurod  MIi'^hI  under  ull  ciri^uniitUnocs,  Iha 
laborurB  often  suffered  from  a  daflcicnl  and  bad  supply  of  provj&iuna. 
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these  extreme  eaaes,  the  ingfaiiees  are  innmnerable  in  which  de- 
ficiency of  food  acta  ns  a  predisposing  cniiae  of  many  diseases.  It 
is  now  generally  known  that  plethora  and  symptoms  of  an  ojiposite 
state  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  and  a  discrimination  of  these 
dittorences  is  of  tlie  greatest  importance.  WKile  eoma  is  often 
an  attendant  on  [ilethora,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  severe  and  fatal  signs  of  exhanation  from  defective  nutri- 
tion ;  and  when  it  supervenes  towards  the  termination  of  diseasea' 
of  exiiuustion,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  it  often  acquires  a  de- 
gree of  fulness,  and  gives  an  idea  of  strengtli,  quite  at  variance  with 
its  previous  character,  and  little  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
debilitated  state  of  the  system. 

But  in  degrees  tlir  short  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  starva- 
tion or  famine,  insutljeienoy  of  nourisliment  may  bring  very  hurtful 
consequences  to  health.  Local  defects,  or  local  peculiarities  of  diet 
may  exercise  an  imiiortant  influence  in  determining  or  coloring 
particular  localizations  of  disease;  and  generally  it  maybe  said, 
that  in  order  justly  to  estimate  the  sanitary  cirenmstances  of  a 
people,  sufficient  regard  niui^tbe  had  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  people's  meat  and  drink  (Simon,  Report  on  PuAUc  Health,  p. 
n,  1864). 

The  injurious  effects  produced  by  improper  nutrition  require  to 
be  studied  both  in  relation  to  food  and  driuk;  and  the  diseases 
which  belong  to  this  order  are  scurry,  purpura,  famine-fever,  alcohol- 
ism, and  probably  also  rickds.  The  place  of  crelmism  and  brunchocele 
cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  be  definitely  determined.  According, 
however,  to  recent  investigations,  these  diseases  are  found  among 
people  of  all  habits  in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  oidy  whore 
the  soils  are  composed  of  magnesian  limestone  rocks,  where  the 
waters  contain  an  excess  of  miiguesiun  salta,  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Sardinia,  America,  and  India.  (See  page  205.)  Through 
tlie  water,  therefore,  as  an  element  of  diet,  these  diseases  appear  to 
become  developed,  and,  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  they  may  be 
arranged  among  the  diseases  of  this  order,  some  of  which  now 
demand  a  detailed  description. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

DETAILED    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    DIETIC    ORDER    OF    ZYMOTIC    DI3BABE8, 

SCURVY— ScorSuftM. 

DeflnitioB. — A  morbid  stale  ushered  in  by  debiliti/,  lassitude,  lavmesa  of 
spirits,  attended  by  fetor  of  the  breath,  spovgiitess  of  the  grunis,  whinh  sweU 
by  irritnlion,  till  they  overkavff  the  teeth  in  palmated  excrescences.  Livid 
subcutaneous  patches  and  spots  appear  upon  the  skin,  espeeUiUy  on  the 
lower  extremities  among  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Spontaneous  hemorrhages 
may  take  place  from  the  mucous  canals  ;  contractions  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  the  limbs  occur,  with  pains,  and  sometimes  siiperfcial  ulcerations. 
An  altered  state  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  associated  with  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  phenomena  are  brought  about  by  a  difrient  supj^y  of  the  or- 
ganic vegetable  acids,  or  of  the  salts  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Hiitorioal  Notioe. — Scurvy  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  Germanicua  after  a 
long  encampment  in  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  prevailed  to 
a  frightful  extent  in  the  army  of  Louia  IX,  when  he  was  made 
prisoner  in  Egypt  in  1260.  With  fish  only  for  fresh  provisions,  dis- 
pirited by  being  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  hanissvd  un- 
ceasingly by  the  Saracens,  the  Christian  army  was  almost  annihi- 
lated by  a  most  terrible  outbreak  of  scur\'y.  But  it  was  not  till 
navigation  was  improved,  and  long  voyages  undertaken,  that  this 
disease  became  well  known  from  its  general  prevalence  and  formi- 
dable character.  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  Kast 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497,  lost  100  men  out  of  160 
by  this  atfection.  James  Cartier,  in  his  second  voyage  to  Newfound- 
land, in  1535,  speaks  of  suffering  still  more  severe.  Of  110  people 
there  were  not  ten  whole.  "  Tliis  malady  being  unknown  to  ua," 
he  writes,  "  tho  body  of  one  of  our  men  was  opened,  to  see  if  by 
any  possible  means  the  occasion  of  it  might  be  discovered  and  the 
rest  of  us  preserved.  But  in  sueb  sort  did  the  malady  increase,  that 
there  were  not  above  three  sound  men  left.  Twenty-five  of  our  best 
men  died;  and  all  the  rest  were  so  ill  that  we  thought  they  would 
never  recover  again,"  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  tree, 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  spruce  fir,  was  the  remedy  which  they 
found  restored  health  and  recovery.  It  was  scurvy  which  used 
to  decimate  our  navy,  and  render  long  sea  voyages  almost  inipos- 
lible.  It  was  mainly  by  scurvy  that  Anson,  in  his  celebrated  voyage 
9f  1740-2,  lost  within  the  first  ten  mouths  nearly  two-thirds  of  his 
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crew,  and  during  tlie  remaining  period  about  half  of  tlio  survivors. 
Scurvy  continued  to  prevail,  willi  little  abatc-niont,  till  1764.  The 
Toya{^09  of  Sir  R,  Hiiwlcins,  Hosier,  Auson,  Drake,  Cavendish, 
Dampier,  Byron,  and  of  numerous  other  navigators,  furnish  similar 
details,  and  show  how  recklessly  the  lives  of  sailors  were  sacrificed 
(Copland).  But  at  last  it  was  against  scun-y  that  Cook  had  attained 
his  triumphant  success,  when,  in  1775,  after  three  years'  absence,  he 
brought  back  a  healthy  crew,  which,  out  of  112  men,  had  lost  only 
one  by  disease.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  earlier  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  disease  was  endemic*  in  towua,  forti- 
fications, camps,  and  armies.  "  Many  thousands  were  oflen  cut  off 
within  a  few  months  in  single  armies  and  garrisons;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  seamen  perished  trom  scHr\-j'  alone  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined,  whether  sickness,  tempest,  or  battle"  (Wood). 
.In  this  country  and  in  America  it  is  now  very  Uttle  known,  and 
many  have  never  seen  the  disease;  unless  they  have  lived  iu  sea- 
port towns. 

[Uorbid  Anatomy  and  Pathogeny,] — The  days  when  scurvy  was  most 
prevalent  were  not  those  in  which  many  post-morlem  examinations 
were  made,  and  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
this  disease  is  derived  principally  from  Poupart  aud  Lind,  They 
tell  us  that  ia  those  cases  iii  which  flux  or  dysentery  is  absent,  the 
intestines  have  been  found  perfectly  sound,  however  copious  the 
hemorrhage  from  tliem  may  have  been.  The  principal  effects  of 
the  disease  were  observed  in  all  cases  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
extremities.  The  quantity  of  congealed  blood  effused  iu  that  part, 
even  where  no  stain  or  mark  eould  be  perceived  on  the  skin,  was 
quite  astonishing.  "It  often  lies,"  says  Lind,  "in  large  concrete 
masses  on  the  periostfUiu,  while  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  thighs  seemed  quite  stuffed  with  it,  often  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness." Ho  often  found  water  effused  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  and  no  less  frcqucutly  blood, — the  quantity  of  blood 
effused  in  all  parts  sometimes  amounting,  in  his  ofiiniou,  to  no  less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  that  contained  in  the  whole  body.  Poupart 
gives  some  further  particulars,  and  says  that  on  moving  the  limbs 
of  some  scorbutic  patients  a  noise  is  heard  ;  and  that  on  examining 
the  joints,  the  epiphyses  had  entirely  separated  from  the  bones;  and 
in  other  eases,  that  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum  had  separated  from 
their  bones;  and  bones  tliat  had  united  after  being  broken  very 
ofteu  separated  agaiu  at  the  site  of  fracture.     He  says  that  if  we 
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•  It  ia  a  mUtftke  to  cull  flturvy  rpiilrmir.,  an  has  aomHimea  been  done.  Thp  lirni 
cannot  bi?  u[i plied  with  [iroprietj  to  diHaHEeti  other  than  thi.'  mimnnafici. — difeasM  whicli 
we  have  fepn  to  depend  upon  the  preaence  of  epeeiBc  poisons  whkh  cntur  Ihu  blood 
by  inipiilpHblE  iDKdiu,  and  comoion,  tborcrore,  in  a  greater  or  \ets  extent,  to  allelHseea 
of  tlie  cumoiunily. 
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aqneezed  tlie  ribs  which  had  begun  to  be  thus  separated  from  their 
cartilages,  "there  came  out  abundance  of  corrupted  matter,  so  that 
nothing  was  left  of  the  rib  but  its  bony  platee."  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  usually  enlarged;  the  spleen,  often  three  times  bigger 
than  natural,  fell  to  pieces,  as  if  composed  of  coagulated  blood.  In 
two  cases  examined  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  by  the  late  Dr.  Bobert 
Williaraa,  patches  of  ecchj-moaes  were  found  under  the  pericardium 
covering  tbe  heart,  and  also  under  the  arachnoid  membranes  cover- 
ing the  brain.  In  some  endemics  of  scurvy  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  the  eifusion  of  dark  liquid  blood  into  the  serous  cavities, 
and  of  the  synovial  membranes,  the  most  common  site  being  into 
the  pericardium,  then  the  pleura,  and  next  the  peritoneum  (Kara- 
■WAOEx).  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged,  distended  with  blood,  and 
soft.     The  texture  of  the  muscular  system  is  also  soft  and  flabby. 

[HaBpel*  and  Marmyf  give  the  following  necroscopic  phenomena  of 
scurvy,  moat  of  which  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying. 
Effusions,  more  or  less  blood-tinted,  laminar,  or  in  black  grumous  masRes, 
into  the  subcutaneous  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  or,  beneath  the 
muscular  aponeuroses.  When  occurring  in  the  muscular  substance,  tbey 
eomprcMS,  atrophy,  or  break  down  the  primitive  fasciculi.  Occasionally 
they  are  subperiosteal,  and  then  frequently  cause  local  death  of  the 
bone.  Their  chief  site  is  the  hams,  calvcsof  legs,  thiglis,  bend  of  elbow, 
pterygo-maxiiiary  region,  and  groin.  These  effusions  are  fibrinous  in 
character,  more  or  less  tinted  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
and  of  variable  consistence;  they  are  either  gelatinous,  marked  with 
pale  yellow  streaks,  like  heart-clots,  or  firm,  olastic,  yielding  no  fluid 
on  pressure,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  from  a  quarter  to  one  lino  in 
thieknuss;  and  their  capillaries  capable  of  being  injected,  like  other  ad- 
ventitious membranes — "  scorbutic  formation,"  (Uemmelstiern).  There 
are  serous  or  fibro-serous  effusions  beneath  the  arachnoid,  or  a  reddish 
fluid,  like  currant-jelly  water,  is  infiltrattid  into  the  subserous  areolar 
tissue.  Ecchymosed  spots  or  patches  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  occasionally  into  its  substance,  particularly  at  tbe  base,  and  near 
the  pes- hippocampi.  Intra-pleural  effusions.  The  lungs  may  be  pale, 
bloodless,  and  gorged  with  serum ;  or  there  may  be  superficial  violet 
stains  or  marblings  on  their  surface;  or  wine-colored  fluid  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vesicles,  intercellular  passages,  and  subserous  connective  tissue. 
In  those  cases  where  special  lung  symptoms  have  been  present,  portions 
of  the  pulmonary  substance,  generally  in  the  lower  lobes,  are  gorged 

•  [Oazctte  M«dic*le,  1869.] 

f  [Etudci  Cliniques  pour  eervir  de  I'Bhtoire  du  Bcorbut  et  Typhus  de  TArm^  do 

Orient.    Recueil  de  Hed.,  Cbir.,  et  Phar.  Hil.,  8*  lerie,  t.  i,  1S69.] 
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witli  black  blood,  aud  are  inelastic,  uncrepitant,  and  impenuL'able. 
Again,  there  may  be  eecliymosed  spots  in  the  iuterlobiiiar  connot^tive 
tiesue;  or  large,  fluctuatiug  grumous  tnassea,  in  defined,  irregular  cavi- 
ties not  lined,  may  exist  in  the  luiig  parenchyma.  Oceasionally  there 
is  gangrene  of  the  lung.  Ecchymosed  apols  or  patches  in  the  sub, 
serous  pericardial  tissue,  on  the  suriace  of  the  heart,  and  intermnscular 
connective  tissue.  Spleen  softened.  On  the  mncous  and  in  the  submu- 
cous tissues  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ecchyraoaes,  with  often  uloerB 
of  the  large  intestines.     (See  Chronic  Camp\Dyseniery,  p.  590,  vol.  i.)} 

The  blood  appears  to  be  deficient  in  red  particles  (Busk,  Bec- 
QCEBRL,  RoiiiER,  Andbal,  Fbicks),  ftiid  doGs  Dot  impart  a  staiu  to 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  lieart  and  great  veeaela.  A  fluid  or 
dissolved  condition  of  the  blood  baa  also  been  noticed,  appearing 
often  as  "  a  mere  gore,  not  separating  into  crassnmentum  and  serum, 
and  putretyiiig  soon.  It  appears  to  be  starved  of  some  essential  in- 
gredient." It  flows  with  ditfieulty  from  the  vein,  and,  after  standing 
some  hours,  deposits  a  thick,  muddy  sediment,  which  subsides  from 
a  reddish  scrum;  and  in  the  hist  stage  of  the  disease  it  beeomeB 
quite  black  (Kouppe).  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any 
evidence  of  deficient  powers  of  coagulation  in  scorbutic  blood  ;  and 
81  long  ago  lis  1699,  Poupart  noted  the  large  congnia  found  after 
death  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Three  analysea  of  the  blood  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  Busk,  before  1840,  in  all  of  which  the  quantity 
of  fibrine  was  found  to  be  above  its  normal  etandurd.  Ptoeber,  in 
1845,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  so  did  Audral,  on  repeating 
analyses  which  at  first  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Two  facta 
of  great  importance,  if  confirmed,  have  been  observed  by  Chatin 
and  Bouvier.  They  have  observed  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
does  not  coagulate  under  a  temperature  of  74°  Cent.,  or  165.2° 
Fahr.,  that  is  from  6°  to  8°  Falir.  Jihove  the  normal  standard ;  so 
that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  undergoes  some  change  in  scurvy 
which  increases  its  solubility.  They  also  observed  that  the  force  of 
cohesion  of  X\\&filn-iiie  was  so  much  lessened  that  they  were  unable 
to  isolate  it  thoroughly  from  the  red  corpuscles,  and  it  was  this  at- 
traction of  the  fibrine  aud  the  red  corpuscles  which  the  early  writers 
on  scurvy  attempted  to  describe  by  the  terms  " agglut'makd  blood" 
"  i-iscUt  and  tkirkcncd  erasstimeiitum"  (Parkea  "  On  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Scurvy,"  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Oct,  1848). 
Thus  all  the  phenomena  of  scurvy,  nnd  the  conditions  under  which 
it  becomes  developed,  point  to  the  blood  as  essentially  altered. 
"What  the  alteration  definitely  consists  in  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  appears  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  scorbutus 
does  not  consist  in  the  want  of  a  duo  proportion  of  either  of  its 
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three  prominent  constituents.  The  proportion  may  in  some  cases 
be  deranged,  Imt  it  appears  tliat  in  all  cases  there  is  a  deficieiirv  or 
altered  quality  of  some  essential  ingredient.  The  tbllowing  Htate- 
inents  by  Drs.  Copland,  Waison,  and  Wood  contain  a  summary  of 
the  opiniona  of  the  chemical  pathologists  of  the  present  day  wlio 
have  specially  iiivestigated  the  nature  of  scurvy  by  analysis  of  the 
blood : 

Dr.  Christisou  supposes  that  scurvy  arises  from  the  want  of  vege- 
table albumen  or  animal  casein  in  the  food ;  that  it  is  the  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  the  azotized  aliment,  and  consequent  insnlGt-ient 
nourishment  of  the  body,  which  is  the  cause  of  scurvy.  Dr.  Gar- 
rod  believes  that  the  malady  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  poinsli,  and 
that  potutoes,  and  other  antiscorbutics  owe  their  virtues  to  the  potash 
they  contain.  The  following  are  bis  conclusions:  (1.)  That  in  all 
scorbutic  diets  jjofujih  exists  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  in  those 
which  are  capable  of  maintaining  health;  (2.)  That  all  substances 
proved  to  act  aa  antiscorbutics  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash  ; 
(3.)  That  in  scurvy  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potash,  and  the  amount 
of  that  substance  thrown  out  by  tlie  kidneys  is  less  than  that  which 
occurs  in  health ;  (4.)  That  scorbutic  patients  will  recover  when  pot- 
ash is  added  to  tbeir  food,  the  other  coustitnents  remaining  as  be- 
fore, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  without  the  use  of  succulent 
vegetables  or  milk;  (5.)  That  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  cause  of 
scurvy  to  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  food  is  capable  of  rationally 
explaining  many  symptoms  of  the  disease.  These  propositions  of 
Dr.  Garrod's  require  much  further  investigation,  and  they  are  uot 
supported  by  the  most  elementary  and  important  tacts  in  the  history 
of  scurvy.*  Both  soda  and  potash  are  constant  constituents  of  the 
animal  body,  and  it  appeara  that  they  are  not  capable  of  replacing 
each  other.  For  example,  we  always  find  the  potash  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  the  ash  of  muscle,  soda  in  very  small  quantities 
{Beiizelius,  LiEBiti).  In  the  ash  of  the  blood  we  find  the  relation 
revereed.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  muscular  system  requires  the 
presence  of  potash;  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  that 
where  there  is  a  deficient  supply  of  this  base,  the  eflcct  would  soon 
be  manifested  in  the  functions  of  lliat  system.  Tbis  we  do  not  find 
to  be  the  case  in  scurvy.  Without  any  amount  of  wasting  of  the 
body,  we  may  find  marked  muscular  debility;  hut  men  in  an  ad- 


"  ["  BroDght  furwsrd  hy  Oarrod  u  an  faypotboBii,  Riid  based,  not  on  mibIjsU  of 
■corbutii:  bliwd  iind  tUnuus,  but  od  Uit>  fiict  tbiil  tho  food  wbich  prudiicvs  icurvj 
cuatiiina  lean  pntush  (bun  tbc  wsll-known  Hnti^c'irbittic  finids,  tlii&  hypntliMiB  bu  bopti 
ttcc-iipli^d  far  ton  resiilly  as  tbe  tnid  cuuh«  of  ecurvy.  It  bn»  nnl  lH<iin  »buwn  yet  bjr 
DOalyBU  tbat  the  rood  of  a  arorbulic  pntU'nl  hii^  boiin  acUiHlly  di-fldenl  iu  (lOlHjih.  nor 
have  Ihc  BiinlyBCS  of  the  urine  or  sweat  proved  that  the  iintiiral  eliminalioii  ■>r  tlic 
pulusb  bus  bovn  at  all  altered,  Tb«rapeu(ic  trials  with  The  eulli  nrpotn&h  prove  that 
potash  jxru  ba«  Do  fnitiBeorbutic  power."  {t^aet.  Hygiene,  2d  cd.,  p.  f&L}] 
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vRnceil  stage  of  scorbiitits  have  been  known  to  do  severe  labor,  till 
eveu  the  appruucli  of  fatal  ayiicope  from  the  weakened  action  of 
the  heart;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  earliest  syniptonia  of  the 
(liseOHe.  "  Opposed  also  to  thiu  tlieorj',"  writes  Dr.  Wood,  "  are 
the  facts  that  nitrate  of  polaeh  has  often  failed  to  cure  the  disease, 
while  it  has  been  cured  by  the  addition  of  pnre  citric  acid;  and 
tiiat,  after  failure  under  treatment  with  salts  of  potash,  recovery 
immeiliatety  commenced  when  tlte  patient  was  allowed  to  eatfreeh 
vegetables."  Trotter  alno  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  real  anti- 
Bcorbutic  principles  in  fruit  and  vegetables  were  the  vegetable  acids, 
particularly  citric,  oxalic,  luul  malic  acids;  and  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  opinion,  ho  made,  in  1800,  a  series  of  comparative  trials  be- 
tween lemon  juice  and  citric  acid.  Both  these  remedies  were  furn- 
ished to  eight  or  ten  ships,  and  reports  were  then  obtained  of  their 
effects.  The  result  was  that  citric  acid  was  found  the  most  ciRcacions. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  also,  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  convict 
Bbips  with  cittic  acitl  and  niiraie  of  potash,  as  well  as  with  lemon  juice, 
in  order  that  comparative  trials  might  be  made  of  the  relative  value 
of  these  remedies;  and  the  official  documents  bearing  on  this  point 
were  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Parkea,  who  considered  that  nothing 
could  be  more  convincing  than  the  evidence  thej' contained,  show- 
ing that  the  efficacy  of  dliic  acid  was  clearly  proved,  while  niiraie 
of  potash  was  shown  to  be  inferior  in  curative  power  {On  the  Pa- 
tholoijff  and  Trmtmeni  of  Scurry,  \.  c.).*  The  astonishing  eft'ecta  of 
fresh  lemon  juice  have  been  evidently  underrated  by  Dr.  Garrod; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  its  vu-tuea  are  due  to  citric  and  other 
acida  than  to  potash.  Dr.  Aldridge  contends  for  the  influence 
which  should  be  ascribed  to  a  dcficieucy  of  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
lime,  and  the  alkalies,  in  occasioning  scurvy.  That  something  may 
he  owing — a  part  merely — to  the  causes  contended  for  by  Dr.  Ald- 
ridge is  not  improbable.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject any  further  than  very  briefly  to  st^te,  that  one  of  the  most 
evident  changes  from  the  healthy  condition  ia  seated  in  the  blood, 
which  is  altered  in  composition  cither  by  tlie  addition  to  it  of  some 
ingredient  or  ingredients,  or  by  the  absence  of  such,  which  ouglit 
to  exist  in  it;  and  the  deficient  ingredient  may  be  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary constituents  of  the  blood,  or  it  may  be  some  principle  or  cle- 
ment entering  into  their  composition.  This  deficiency  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  certaiu  articles  of  diet;  and  the  disease  is  known 
by  experience  to  be  at  once  cured  by  supplying  those  articles. 
Symptoms — The  earliest  are  a  change  of  color  of  the  skin,  par- 
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*  [Nitralo  of  potnih  U  inoffiL-ai^iouB  against  scurvy  (Mitrrat,  Bryson).  Tfae 
OtlawH  luraburors  living  on  pork  anlli'd  with  nitre  eufler  greatly.  Dr.  J.  O.  Grunt 
founil  in  onu  shanty  out  of  86  of  these  men  2fj  affected  with  ecurvy.  (Jtfed.  Times  and 
Oat.,  vol.  ii,  18tl3.)] 
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ticnlarly  of  the  face  and  eyelida.    [Sometimes  the  condition  of  the 
eye  and  its  appendages  is  the  first  and  only  physical  sign  of  ihe 
disordor.     The  skin  around  one  or  both  orbits  is  puffed  up  into 
brnise-colort'd  sn-elliDg;;  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  tnmid  ami 
brilliant  red  color  throughout,  and  elevated  abotit  one-eighlh  of  an 
inch,  the  cornea  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  well.     Tli 
is  no  pain  or  disdiarge.    It  betokens  a  serious  form  (J}iri>,  Be 
ham),  BreathlcBsueasiaolten  ttniongsttheinitialsymptonjs.]  Altlw 
same  time  there  are  vague,  wandering,  rhenniatic-like  pain?  in  ibt 
limbs,  wearinefif,  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  ionging  tor  freuli  ve] 
tables  and  fruita,  [about  which  there  are  often  lively  dreams  (KaS 
With  these  pains,  however,  there  is  no  fever;  the  pulse  is  soft 
natural,  and  thu  temperature  of  the  body  lower  than  nsual,  and  gre**    i 
disorder  of  the  respiratory  fuuetiou  may  supervene.     The  coaot^H 
nance  appears  pale  or  yellow,  bloated  [and  dejected] ;  there  is  gre^^ 
depression  of  the  physical  powera,  followed  by  swelling  of  the  guius, 
wTiich  become  soft,  spongy,  aud  hang  over  the  teeth  in  larg*  fl 
like  palmated  masses,  very  much  disposed  and  readily  excited 
bleed;  and  the  edges  of  the  gums  are  purple  where  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  [or  white-mottled].     Several  old  observers 
Btate,  and  Fauvel  confirms  the  observation,  that  in  old  people  with- 
out teeth  these  vegetations  do  not  occur,  and  the  gums  remain  com- 
paratively unaffected.     In  one   case  he   noticed  that  a  single  re- 
maining tooth  was  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  swollen  gum;  the  toolh 
was  extracted,  and  the  gum  immediately  became  level  and  firmer, 
while  the  other  Hymptonis  preserved  their  intensity.     The  swoll 
and  fungous  gums,  as  Dr,  Parkes  observes,  have  always  appeared 
he  much  more  intense  in  cases  occurring  on  shipboard;  and  it 
not  improbable  that  they  are  affected  peculiarly  because  they  are 
exposed  to  pressure  aud  attrition.  [Ulceration  of  the  gums,  at  thei 
free  border,  may  occur.     Sometimes,  white  most  of  the  charactc 
istic  phenomena  are  present,  the  gums  are  unaltered,  except  bein 
paler  than  ordinarily  (Suaptkk,  Belli  sun  am,  Pebrin,  Bi:zzari>), 
All  parte  suffer  from  pressure  in  cases  of  scurvy — the  merest  ra 
causes  an  ecehymosis,  the  slightest  possible  blow  produces  an  c 
tensive  bruise,  and  the  gnnie  may  suffer  most  from  the  caus 
already  noticed.     A  small  eruption  (like  flea-bites)  of  a  purple  hue 
is  nest  seen  on  the  lower  extremities;  and  about  the  same  time  Ihu 
muscles  of  the  leg  or  thigh  become  hard  aud  painful,  and  in  a  daj 
or  two  the  skiu  over  the  pained  part  becomes  tirst  yellow  and  th 
purple.     This  discoloration  forms  patches  sometimes  as  big  as  tlirf 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  may  extend  over  half  the  leg  and  thigh. 
The  popliteal  regions  are  a  frequent  site  of  this  pain  and  discolora- 
tion, sometimes  attended  with  utdema,  especially  of  the  ankles  and 
feet     The  discoloratiou  is  especially  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  situa- 
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tion  of  old  cicatrices  and  injuries.     (^Theae  extravaaations  are  both 

superficial  mid  tlcep-sealed.  Tlie  supcrjidal  are,  (1)  dermic,  and  (2)  sub- 
dermic.  The  dermic  ecchi/momalu,  vary  in  eize  from  eniat],  dark- 
colored  spots  to  large  blotches;  thej  may  be  distinct,  or  may  come 
together  at  some  point  of  their  oireumference.  The  anatomical 
site  of  the  spots  is  the  hair  follicles  or  sudoriferous  canals,  and 
their  structure  hiudors  the  diifnsiou  of  the  sanguine  serosity.  The 
epidermis  becomes  dry,  rough,  and  raised  in  scales,  resembling  the 
skin  of  a  reee»tly-p Kicked  fowl  (II,  Larrev),  and  tlie  sudatory  func- 
tion is  diminished  or  sutipended.  Hubsequeutly  desqnamation  takes 
place.  The  solid  part  of  the  blood  may,  however,  remain  infiltrated 
in  the  meshes  of  tjie  derm,  forming  brown  spots,  which  may  last 
for  months,  the  epidermis  over  these  being  smooth  and  shining. 
In  the  sub-dcrmie  ccciii/momala  the  blotches  are  larger  and  of  variable 
depth.  They  may  invade  the  whole  limb,  but  the  most  common 
site  is  the  ham,  groin  above  and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
thigh,  calf,  and  pterygo-maxillar^'  region.  If  they  compress  super- 
ficial veins,  they  cause  mdema  and  pain.  They  produce  swellings 
in  tJie  flexures  of  the  joints,  most  often  in  the  ham,  or  skin,  iu  the 
pterygo-rauxillary  region,  and  bend  of  the  elbow.  They  are  bard, 
but  pit  on  persistent  and  firm  pressure.  When  on  the  skin  and 
circumscribed,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic  nodes,  iiesolu- 
tiou  is  their  uhuhI  termination,  their  hue  changing  from  dark-purple 
to  green  and  yeliow.  A\^len  the  dark  color  persists  with  a  greenish- 
yellow  border,  it  is  evidence  that  the  effusion  is  very  thick.  Should 
their  termination  be  by  ulceration,  a  sort  of  iudolont  boil  forms, 
with  a  deep-red  base  and  black  summit,  with  oedema  of  the  adjacent 
connective  tissue.  If  the  surface  is  galled,  there  is  constant  weep- 
ing of  a  sero-sanguinolent  fluid;  the  tumor  flattens  a  little;  and  a 
smull,  dark,  ulcerated  central  poiiit,  with  wine-red  edges  appears; 
this  is  a  gangrenous  mass,  which  gains  little  by  little,  until  an  ulcer 
of  variable  size  is  established.  The  most  frequent  site  of  these 
scorbutic  ulcers  are  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  buttocks,  thighs, 
sacrum,  shoulders,  arms,  and  more  rarely  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  deep-sealed  exiracasathns  are,  (1)  sulj-aponeurotic ;  (2)  parenchymal 
into  the  muscles,  kidneys,  heart,  lungs,  &c.  These  extravasa- 
tions into  the  muscle- tissue  never  end  in  suppuration,  but  the  tissue 
becomes  atrophied,  and  undergoes  a  sort  of  gelatinous  degeneration ; 
resolution  is  very  sluggish.  When  the  eff^'usion  is  beneath  &  resist- 
ing aponeurosis,  as  the  fascia  lata,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  iu- 
tegument  immediately  over  it.  but  the  swelling  and  discoloration 
happen  at  remote  points,  as  the  ham,  about  the  knee,  &c.  The  source 
of  these  extravasations  would  seem  to  be  the  softened  capillary  ves- 
sels, permitting  Uie  leakage  of  altered  blood;  there  is  no  apparent 
solution  of  continuity  except  an  ulcer  exists  (Marmt,  he.  cil.).']  The 
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tongue  is  now  white,  the  breath  fetid,  and  the  stools  gencrallrpalt. 
P'tynliiim  uinytake  place,  with  swelling  of  the  [mratids  and  suhraii- 
iltary glands,  and  with  eot't,  swollen,  or  ulcerati^d  gums  and  tongue, 
giving  the  look  of  mereuriatization  (Ritchie).]  As  the  dL-waw 
adviinees,  nil  these  symptoms  nre  aggravated.  The  loss  of  phv^ictl 
power  increases,  the  purple  spots  have  a  tendency  to  uleenite,  and 
the  ulcers  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  ptitrid  fungoid 
flp  pear  a  nee  and  great  tendency  to  bleed;  oM  sores  open,  and  the 
callus  of  broken  bonea  hiis  even  been  dissolved  and  Ilieir  CTid!'  soj*- 
rated.  [Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  gnnis,  cheeks,  and  m-eo 
pharynx,  sphacelates  in  shreds.  The  cheek  may  be  destroyed  in 
spots,  witli  constant  leakage  of  a  fluid  composed  of  siiliva,  bliKK], 
and  gangrenous  tissue,  exhaling  u  putrid  odnr.  In  sueh  cases  a  diph- 
theritic angina  is  apt  to  intercur,  with  a>dcma  of  the  glottis,  and  is 
Bsually  futiil.]  Profuse  hemorrhages  frequently  take  phiee  from  tlw 
month,  nose,  [pharynx],  lungs,  [genito-nrinary  organs],  or  bowebk 
[Tbe  extravasated  tlnid  raises  a  bulla  on  the  mucous  membranes, 
which  grows  larger,  and,  finally,  breaking,  blood  is  poured  out 
(Marmv),]  The  teeth  become  loose,  so  that  they  either  fall  out  or 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  Tlie  pulse  hurries  oo 
to  120  or  140,  and  at  length  the  patient  sinks  from  diarrlieea  or 
dropsy,*  and  with  effusion  so  sndden  that  he  perhaps  has  ivalkcd  ft 
short  distiuice  and  then  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwa: 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  generally  many  weeks,  and  soi 
times  under  the  moat  favorable  circumstances  many  months,  tfee 
patient  recovering  his  strength  very  slowly. 

When  the  disease  follows  ague,  obscure  or  irregular  remissions 
or  intermissions  of  febrile  symptoms  are  obeervahle,  and  more  or 
Icaa  enlargement,  with  pains  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  is  ofte. 
detected.  From  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  alvi 
evacuations  are  more  or  less  disordered,  but  the  change  may  n 
attract  attention.  At  first  costiveness  prevails,  bnt  subsequently 
the  stools  become  much  more  frequent  and  very  offensive.  Diar- 
rhoea, with  colicky  pains  supervenes,  and,  with  more  or  less  attend- 
ant hemorrhage,  rapidly  sinks  tbe  patient  beyond  hope  of  remedy. 
Dysentery  frequently  supervenes  upon  the  scorbutic  state,  more 
especially  when  dysentery  is  epidemic,  and  this  combination 
maladies  is  sonielimcs  termed  " scoriufic  ili/srntrri/."  The  tongu 
pale  at  first,  Iwcomes  broad,  flabby,  and  indenteil  at  tbe  edges  hj 
the  teeth.  The  great  poverty  of  the  blood  causes  the  mue 
membrane  of  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  lips  and  elieek.  as  well 
as  of  the  skin,  to  have  a  [>eculiar  paleness,  which  contrasts  rcmar 

*  [AlhuminuTia  is  aot  infroi)upnl,  snd  li  iao  to  eoogettioii  of  tho  kidnej-i,  u  wvd 
In  the  nutopaiva,  witb  «ilTBVocuUons,  BomcUmof.  Intu  the  renal  tieiua.] 
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sbly  with  the  appearance  of  the  gnma.  The  eyesight  is  frequently 
weakened,  and  night  blindnesB  (hemeralopia)  haa  frequently  been 
observed  as  a  commencing  and  concomitant  Bymptom  [the  ophthal- 
moscope ahows  no  morbid  changea  of  the  deep  tissues — no  retinitis 
pigmentosa].  A  moat  diatresaing  state  is  the  inability  to  sleep  at 
night. 

[There  is  an  intercurrent  cheat  affection  often  happening  in 
scurvy,  and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonia.  It  occurs 
during  cold  and  damp  spells.  It  begins  with  slight  rigors,  followed 
by  feverishuess,  and  accompanied  by  lancinating  pains  in  one  or 
both  aidea.  There  is  dyspuffia,  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in 
the  cheat,  as  if  a  cord  wore  drawn  tightly  round  it.  This  condition 
is  commonly  caused  by  intra-pleural  effusion  of  blood,  but  eome- 
timea  blood  eseapes  into  the  pulmonary  tissue;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  expectoration  becomes  dark  and  sanious,  and  haa  a  fetor  re- 
sembling that  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  but  which  is  due  to  decom- 
position of  the  sanguine  lluid.  Cold  sweats,  increasing  dyspncea, 
anxiety,  and  a  frequent,  thready  pulse,  precede  death,  the  constant 
termination.  Sometimes  there  ie  neither  pain  norcough,  but  rapid 
increase  of  the  breath  less  u  ess,  and  sudden  death.  The  physical 
signs  of  the  lung  trouble  are  often  wanting,  though  sometimes 
there  may  be  dulnesa,  mucous  bronchi,  and  bronchial  respiration 
(Haspkl).  Cheat  dulness  on  percusaion  in  scurvy,  may  sometimes 
be  due  to  sanguineous  effusions  into  the  thoracic  muscles  (Haspsl, 
Bozzard),] 


"The  tendency  to  sicoon  in  the  moat  severe  eases  is  sometimes  so 

great  that  the  slightest  motion,  or  the  oreet  poatuz^,  or  even  any  tri- 
fling exertion,  may  be  followed  by  fatal  syncnpe.  It  is  stated  in  the  ac- 
count of  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  that  many  of  tbe  men,  although  con- 
fined to  their  hammocks,  ale  and  drank  heartily,  wore  cheerful,  and 
talked  with  much  seeming  vigor,  and  in  a  strong  lone  of  voice,  and 
yet,  on  their  being  the  leaat  moved,  although  it  was  only  fVom  one  part 
of  tbe  ship  to  the  other,  and  that  \a  their  hammocks,  tliey  have  im- 
mediately expired;  and  others,  who  have  confided  in  iheir  seeming 
strength,  and  have  resolved  to  get  out  of  their  hammoeka,  have  died 
before  they  could  reach  the  deck.  And  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
those  who  could  do  some  kind  of  duty,  and  walk  the  deck,  to  dropdown 
dead  in  an  instant,  on  any  endeavor  to  act  with  their  utmost  vigor" 

(COPLANDJ. 

With  our  knowledge  now  of  the  phenomena  of  embolism,  may 
not  the  suddenly  fatal  end  of  such  cases  be  due  to  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  tbe  fibriue  of  the  blood  already  referred  to? 

Diagnosia ^The  scorbutic  state  of  the  akin  is  to  be  distinguished 

from  Jim-bites,  bruise,  typhus  feeer,  and  from  purpura  htEmorrhagica. 
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[A  careful  examination  of  the  akin  and  guma,  with  a  history  of  the 
cose,  will  prevent  ita  hcing  miHtaken  for  chhro-ancemia^  though  the 
color  of  the  akin  in  the  latter  diaorder,  particularly  w^hen  dirty, 
resemblea  that  of  a  scurvy  patieut,  but  the  blotchea  are  absent.  In 
purpura  the  blotchea,  though  cloaely  reaenibliug  thoae  of  scurvy,  occur 
suddenly,  in  persons  previously  in  apparent  good  health;  while  ia 
scurvy  they  have  been  preceded  by  pallor,  HBtlessuees;  in  purpura, 
the  dingy  hue  of  the  akin  ia  wanting,  also  the  articular  eflueions, 
and  paina  in  the  limbs.] 

Frognoaii — lu  the  present  day,  when  the  patient  can  comniaDd 
.  medical  care  and  proper  diet,  scorbutus,  tliough  tediouB,  is  seldom 
fatal.  When  these,  however,  have  been  wanting,  the  mortsUtj-  has 
been  terrible.  Lord  Anson,  it  should  beremeniliered,in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  lost  above  200  men,  and  at  last  could  not  muster 
more  tlian  six  fore-mast  men  in  a  watch  lit  for  duty.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  last  war  with  France,  on  the  fleet  returning 
from  aea,  it  often  happened  so  many  men  were  landed  ill  of  8Cur%T, 
that  even  Ilaslar  Hospital,  large  as  it  is,  could  not  contain  them, 
and  many  were  lodged  in  the  chapel,  othera  in  tciit«,  while  others 
died  in  the  boats  before  reaching  the  ahore. 

Came  and  Conditions  ondor  whioh  Soorbntu  ii  Dovelopad. — Is  the 
Middle  Ages  scurvy  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  was 
said  to  be  epidemic  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  of 
Holland,  Friesland,  Drabant,  Pomerania,  Lower  Saxony,  and,  in- 
deed, all  couiitricH  from  the  50°  to  the  60°  of  north  latitude.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  the  absolute  want  of  winter  food  for  the 
cattle,  80  that  it  waa  necessary  to  kill  them  on  the  setting  in  of 
the  frost,  and  either  to  salt  or  dry  the  HohIi.  Food  was  deficient, 
and  of  improper  quality,  and  hcnco  the  large  atorea  of  salt  provi- 
sions found  ill  Uie  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward II,  even  ao  late  in  the  spring  as  the  3d  of  May.  Six  hun- 
dred bacons,  eighty  carcases  of  beef  and  six  hundred  of  alieep,  was 
his  abundant  supply.  In  all  these  countries,  howe%'er,  in  propor- 
tion sa  agriculture  has  advanced,  and  a  succession  of  green  crops 
haa  enabled  the  farmer  to  kill  his  best  and  fattest  meats  in  winter, 
and  in  proportion  as  fresh  vegetahlea  have  been  introduced  at  our 
tables,  together  with  a  liberal  use  of  wine  and  beer,  so  has  this 
disease  disappeared.  The  former  universal  prevalence  of  scurvy 
in  the  Navy,  and  its  almost  entire  disappearance  at  the  present 
day,  necessarily  haa  reference  to  a  particular  cause — the  too  ex- 
clusive use  of  salt  provisions  and  absence  of  fresh  vegetables.  "In 
1797  the  victualling  of  the  Navy  was  changed,  greatly  improved, 
And  strictly  regulated;  and  immediately  consequent  to  the  change 
the  health  of  the  seamen  improved  strikingly.  Scurvy,  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery,  and  putrid  ulcer,  which,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
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change,  produced  g^-eat  liavoe,  became  comparatively  rare  in  oc- 
currence and  light  in  impression."  Since  1797  tlie  improvements 
have  consisted  in  giving  eocoa  instead  of  gruel  for  breakfast,  isan- 
ing  salt  meat«  at  a  much  earlier  period  after  being  cured,  the  sup- 
ply of  better  articles,  and  in  greater  abundance  by  one-third,  the 
Bubstiliition  of  tea  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  sjiirits :  but,  ciiief  of 
all,  the  use  of  fresh  vegetablea  an  often  as  possible :  and,  with  every 
improvement  in  these  respects,  there  has  been,  as  a  general  result, 
a  further  improvement  iu  health,  till  these  four  forms  of  disease, 
at  no  distant  date  so  destructive,  are  scarcely  known  except  by 
name. 

It  is  now,  however,  completely  established  that  salted  meats  are 
not  more  productive  of  scurvy  than  fresh  meats,  so  far  aa  concerns 
a  monotony  of  diet.*  The  experience  of  the  Knssians  in  1720  and 
1736,  of  the  French  in  1750-60,  and  of  our  own  regiments  at  the 
Ca])e  in  1836,  sufficiently  establishes  this  point.! 

Besides  the  injurious  eiFects  of  cold  and  moisture,  as  well  aa  im- 
pure air,  combined  with  the  conditions  already  noticed  as  tending 
to  favor  the  development  of  scurvy,  it  is  now  well  known  that  ex- 
posure for  a  lengthened  period  to  the  pernicious  influences  of  a 
malarious  district  greatly  aids  in  developing  scorbutus.  By  obser- 
vations especially  devoted  to  this  subject,  1  have  determined  that, 
amongst  our  troops  who  had  been  in  Bulgaria  during  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854,  there  were  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  admissions 
for  scurvy  amongst  them  more  than  among  those  who  served  in 
the  Crimea  only  ;  and  that  the  deaths  among  them  reported  from 
this  disease  were  also  greater  by  three  per  cent,  than  among  those 
troops  who  served  in  the  Crimea  (^G-la-igow  Med.  Journal,  July, 
1857  ;  and  Trans,  of  the  Moi/til  Mcd.-Chir.  iiociety,  vol.  xlj. 

Recent  combined  researches  have  shown  that  scorbutic  diseases 
were  developed  amongst  our  troops  in  the  Crimea  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1.)  Deficiency  of  absolnte  nutriment;  (2.)  Im- 
proper adjudication  of  the  nubiait  and  respiratory  principles  of  the 
tHel — its  monotony;  (3.)  Bad  quality  of  the  diet,  and  improper 
cooking,  or  none  at  all ;  (4.)  Exposure  to  cold,  combined  with  im- 
perfect clothing,  and  labor  beyond  the  strength  of  the  best  fed 
men;  (5.)  The  persistent  pernicious  influence  of  residence  in  a 
paludal  district  (Bulgaria).  Bui  these  circumstances  are  not  only 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ofxasional  antecedents,  any  one  of  which,  or 


•  [Thero  is  iiQ  donlit,  bowevpr,  tbat  in  the  great  majority  of  acurvj  outbrealtB, 
salt  meat  has  Torined  an  imporlaot  part  of  llie  food  taken  by  the  siitferers.] 

t  [Linbig  has  »bown  that  tba  process  of  suiting  meat  deprivee  fleeb  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  '\li  moet  important  conelituents,  eo  [hat  [be  remainder  is  dcQcienl  in  nu- 
tritive properties  ;  and  tbe  altered  and  hardened  cbnractcr  it  acquiree,  renders  even 
■uch  Dourisbment  us  it  coDtnim*  diffieult  of  lusimilatioD.J 
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all  combined,  can  never,  per  se,  originate  the  disease.     Lookihs  n 

THE  HISTORY  OP  BCOKVY,  IT  WILL  BE  SBBN  THAT  THB  INVAKIABLH  A51 
INDISPBIN8ABLB  ANTECBDENT  OF  THAT  DISEASE  HAS  BEEN  A  DEnclBKCI 
OR  ABBOLDTB  WANT   OF   FRESH   VEOETABLE   FOOD,      Privation   of  V^ 

table  food  ia  ita  one  esBential  cause.  There  is  no  other  invariabli 
antecedent;  and  there  are  sufficient  reasons  wh;  it  may  not  alwaji 
be  followed  by  scurvy.  It  is  this  antecedent  which  is  the  ren 
causa  of  scorbutus  ;  and  tlie  most  eucceesful  methods  of  preveatioi 
and  of  cure  are  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesie  which  assume 
it  to  be  the  cause  (Budd,  Curaan,  Laycock,  Parkeb),  "  The  givinj 
of  vegetable  food  is  its  one  CBsential  counteractive"  (Simon). 

[In  1846,  the  potato  crop  failed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  ii 
the  following  year  there  was  inuch  scurvy  amongst  all  classes.     Ther 
was  an  outbreak  of  the  disorder  in  Scotland,  especially  amongst  th< 
artisans  and  the  laborers  on  the  railways,  in  1846-47,  described  by  Dm 
j!  Cliristison,  Ritchie,  and  Lonsdale  {Ed.  Monthly  Journ.,  1847),  and  thi 

|;i  general  fact  with  regard  to  ibe  food  of  all  was,  that  it  failed  in  variety 

and  in  thu  quantity  of  its  animal  constituents;  none  had  tasted  pota 
toes  after  the  harvest  of  1846 — a  period  of  seven  or  more  mouths— 
nor  fresh  vegetables)  but  animal  food,  fresh  and  salted,  was  taken  h 
largo  quantities,  as  well  as  pea-soup,  suol  puddings,  bread,  and  oat 
meal.  At  Workington,  a  seaport  town  of  7000  inbabitants,  there  ww 
DO  case  of  scurvy,  turnips  having  bt^en  used  in  large  quantities.  Dr. 
Curran  (^Dublin  Qaar.  Jour.,  1847),  describing  the  disorder  as  it  appeared 
in  Ireland,  says :  "In  no  single  instance  euuld  I  discover  that  green 
vegetables  or  potatoes  had  formed  any  part  of  tbe  regular  dietary;" 
grains,  tea  or  cotfeo,  flesh  and  fish,  being  the  food.  Dr.  Shaptor  ob- 
serves, that  in  Exeter  "the  only  dltfcrence  in  the  usual  diet  of  tbe 
sufferers  consisted  in  tbe  absence  of  tlie  potato,"  and  that  many  of  them 
had  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  fresb  vegetables.  (^Med. 
Qaz.,  vol.  iv.)  In  tbe  Crimean  war,  the  allied  armies  suffered  severely 
from  scurvy.  In  the  British  army  it  first  appeared  tu  Bulgaria,  where 
the  diet  was  poor,  and  the  supply  of  vegetables  scanty.  When  it  arrived 
in  the  Crimea,  there  was  an  abundance  of  grapes,  cabbages,  Ac,  and 
though  the  ration  was  inferior,  the  disorder  disappeared ;  but  as  winter 
set  in,  and  vegetable  food  could  no  longer  be  got,  it  began  again. 
When  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  lime-juice  became  more  con- 
stunt,  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  thero  were  but  few  cases  during 
the  second  winter. 

The  French  army  suffered  still  more,  no  less  than  23,000  cases  ol 
scurvy  being  recorded  (Schivb).  Good  but  lean  ft-esh  meat  wa» 
issued,  at  first  twice,  then  five  times  a  week,  with  rice,  and  occasional]} 
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dried  vegetables — cliicfly  pean,  beans,  and  lentils — in  small  proportions. 
ftnd  bread  irregularly.  In  the  spring,  with  vegetation,  the  number  of 
cases  di'crcased ;  but  in  July,  witb  a  parcbing  sun,  the  disease  reap- 
peared, and  in  the  course  of  three  months,  tbe  finest  and  warmest  in 
the  year  in  that  region,  no  less  tban  5000  uases  of  scurvy  occurred 
(Buzzaud).  Tbe  Sardinian  army,  on  its  arrival  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Bummer  of  1855,  was  largely  affected  with  scurvy,  which  was  checked 
by  the  issue  of  fresh  vegclablea.  Dr.  Buzzard,  who  was  a  stalf-Burgeon 
in  the  army  of  Omar  Pasha,  says,  that  "  Iobb  amongst  tbe  Turks  from 
this  disorder  was  still  greater,  and  that  tbe  original  force  which  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  from  Bulgaria  to  the  Crimea,  was  almost  entirely 
swept  off  by  disease,  of  which  scurvy  formed  an  important  element." 
(^Reynolds's  System  of  3[edicine,  Art,  Scurvy,  vol.  i,  18()6.}  During  the 
winter  of  1854-55,  of  Omar  Paaha'a  troops  as  many  as  1000  were  sent 
away  monthly,  all  suffering  severely  fi-om  this  disorder,  During  tbe 
summer  of  1855,  this  army  was  encamped  near  Bulaklava,  and  Dr. 
Buzzard  remarks,  that  though  "  their  food  was  very  imperfect,  they 
were  supplied  with  onions,  and  consumed  large  quantities  of  water- 
melons," and  no  eases  of  scurvy  appeared,  nor  could  he  detect  any 
BCOrtutic  taint  in  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases.  But  during 
the  winter  all  vegetable  supplies  ceased,  and  "  shiploads  of  sick  were 
brought  to  Trebiaond,  all  of  whom  were  severely  afflicted  with  this 
disease;"  in  some  cases  "developed  to  an  extent  which  recalled  the 
terrible  descriptions  of  the  disorder  contained  in  the  narratives  of  oar 
early  voyagers."  This  was  explained  by  the  fact,  tliat  twsides  the 
absence  during  the  winter  of  fresh  vegetables,  they  had  not  had  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  food,  their  diet  consisting  "entirely  of  biscuit,  a  little 
rice,  haricot  beans,  and  'yagh,'  a  coarse  butter  made  from  mutton  fat," 
and  there  wa«  "  absolute  starvation."  In  1830,  over  100  cases  of  scurvy 
occurred  in  the  75th  regiment  while  quartered  in  Caffreland,  when  not 
an  ounce  of  salt  provisions  was  issued,  when  tho  men  had  no  har- 
assing duties,  and  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  The 
Hottentot  troops  doing  duty  with  them  was  served  with  the  same 
rations,  bat  sought  out  for  themselves  pumpkius,  melons,  wild  fruits, 
and  esculents,  and  entirely  escaped;  as  did,  also,  the  27th  and  72d  regi- 
ments, encamped  eighteen  miles  distant,  fed  with  the  same  rations,  but 
supplied  with  vegetables  in  addition.  Dr.  Buzzard  slates  that  scurvy 
is  common  in  North  Wales,  where  fVesh  meat  and  milk  are  abundant, 
but  where  there  is  little  or  no  garden  produce,  and  that  he  has  met 
with  many  cases  amongst  the  poor  of  London,  who  have  eaten  no  meal 
of  any  kind  for  weeks,  but  had  lived  on  tea,  bread,  and  butter.  At  the 
close  of  the  Puujiiub  campaign  (1848-49),  the  troops  had  abundance  of 
excellent  fresh  meat  and  bread,  but  no  fresh  vegetables,  yet  suffered 
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severely  fVom  acnrvy;  and  in  the  Himalayan  stations,  during  tb« 
second  Burmese  v&r,  under  the  same  circamstances,  scarvy  was  pr«Ta 
lent  amongst  the  troops  (^Med.  and  8nrg.  Siat.  of  the  British  Army,  T<d 
ii,  1858). 

Scurvy  has  always  prevailed  in  the  United  States  amiy  to  a  consider 
able  extent — although  the  official  published  statistics*  do  not  sboir  it— 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,— deprivation  of  fresh  ve^tables 
During  the  Mexican  war  it  was  constantly  present  amongst  our  troopn 
when  they  could  not  get  fresh  vegetables  or  fruita,  although  there  wai 
ofloD  an  abundaoce  of  fresh  meat.  In  the  column  which  marched  oi 
the  city  of  Uexico,  the  men,  for  some  time  previous  to  their  landing  a 
Yera  Cms,  duqng  the  siege,  and  afterwards,  could  obtain  do  vegetables 
and  the  writer  is  informed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  on  their  arriva 
at  Jalapa,  though  there  bad  been  plenty  of  fVesh  beef,  there  wai 
scarcely  a  man  who  did  not  show  the  scorbutic  taint.  During  the  lab 
civil  war,  sonrvy,  in  some  form  or  other,  was  generally  prevalent  in  oni 
armies.  Though  the  statistics  of  the  first  two  years  show  an  extreme]} 
small  number  of  cases  of  scurvy,  "  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  arm. 
ies,"  it  is  not  a  true  exhibit  of  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  disorder,  ai 
all  who  had  opportunities  of  observation  can  testify. f  (See  Jffam^ton'i 
Treatise  on  Military  Surgery,  1865;  Lettermati's  Medical  Becollectiorts  ej 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1866.)  This  was  not  owing  to  any  deflcioncj 
in  the  ration,  or  to  the  want  of  liberal  provisions  for  fresh  vegetables 
by  the  government  and  private  organizations,  or  the  neglect  of  the 
medical  department  in  isttuing  atltiHCorbutics.  All  these  were  most 
generously  distributed.  But  there  wore  times  when  they  could  not  bo 
obtained,  or  used;  when  the  men  were  obliged  to  live  on  marching 
rations;  or,  when,  through  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  commanding 
officers,  they  were  not  distributed.  Scurvy,  under  these  conditions,  was 
the  invariable  sequence.    At  one  time,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

*  [In  the  army  of  the  United  States,  from  1840  to  ISGO,  incluiive  {excluding  the 
years  1847-18 — the  period  of  the  Uexican  war — no  reporU  being  had  during  that 
time),  there  were  498G  case*  of  icurvy  reported,  and  S2  deatba,  in  an  aggr«gste 
■trengtta  of  187,144  men  (Statulieal  Report  U.  S.  Army.  By  maKority.  1860).  In 
.the  flnt  year  of  the  late  civil  war  there  ftre  1828  caaei  of  scurvy  reported,  with  9 
.dontlu;  and  during  the  aecond  year  7395  cesee,  and  90  deathi:  to  which  may  be 
.addud  804  casei,  and  31  deHthg,  from  purpura  {dreutar  Ho.  6,  Surgam-Oeiieral'i 
Offiee.    War  Veparlment.    1866).] 

t  fWhat  hai  been  written  of  icorvy  In  the  Britiih  army,  during  the  Crimean 
.war,  is  equally  applicable  to  our  own  during  the  lute  war.  "  The  rctiirns  convey  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  disastrous  part  which  it  [scurvy]  acted  among  the  troops; 
for  although  it  comparatively  rarely  presented  itself  in  well-deflned  forms,  and  aj 
lan  independent  affection,  yet  the  prevalence  of  scorbutic  taint  was  widespread,  and 
in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  evident  indioationa  of  it  existed  as  a  complication  of 
•other  diseases,  especially  fever  and  affections  of  the  bowels"  (JUnt  and  Siir0.  HiaLqf 
*>-  BritUh  Army,  1868).] 
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when  "Bymptoma  of  scnrvy  began  to  appear,"  and  there  was  a  general 
"low  vitality  of  the  men,"  Dr.  Letterman  found  that  bo  had  rightly 
attributed  it  to  "  want  of  fresh  vegetables;"  for,  "  whilu  largo  supplies 
of  potatoes  had  been  issued,  tlie  troops  received  in  some  cases  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  in  others  none  at  all"  (loc.  cit.  p.  106).  Again  he 
says  (pp.  109-10),  '•  This  favorable  state  of  the  health  of  the  army,  and 
the  dcercase  in  the  severity  of  the  cases  of  disease  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  bo  attributed  to  the  improvement  in  the  diet  of  the  men, 
by  the  issue  of  fresh  bread  and  fresh  vegetables,  which  has  caused  the 
disa])pearanee  of  the  symptoms  of  scurvy,  that  in  January  began  to 
assume  a  serious  aspect."  The  testimony  of  Dr.  F.  Hamilton,  with 
respect  to  the  Army  of  the  West,  is  to  the  same  effect  (loc.  ci(.).] 


Treatment — The  early  history  of  navigation,  as  it  records  the 
greatest  ravages  of  st-urvj',  bo  does  it  also  record  the  best  antidote 
to  the  disease.  Of  four  ships  which  sailed  from  England  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1609,  for  the  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  they  were  all  so  severely  visited  by  scurvy  as  to  have  lost 
nearly  one-fourth  of  their  crews  when  they  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  crew  of  the  Cnmniodore's  ship  was  not  attacked. 
This  immunity  arose  from  three  table  spoon  fills  of  lemon-juice 
having  been  served  daily  to  each  of  bis  men.  But  notwithstanding 
this  evidence  of  the  success  of  lemon-juice  in  preventing  scurvy — 
evidence  the  most  conclusive — this  valuable  remedy  and  preven- 
tive was  altogether  slighted  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards {Copland).  Lord  Anson's  people,  in  1740,  on  reaching  the 
Island  of  Tinian,  were  recovered  principally  by  eating  oranges; 
and  that  noble,  brave,  and  experienced  commander  was  so  con- 
vinced of  their  usefulness  that,  before  he  left  the  island,  he  or- 
dered one  man  from  each  mess  to  lay  in  a.  stock  for  future  security. 
Sir  Charles  Wager's  people,  also,  were  terribly  afflicted  with  scurvy 
in  the  Baltic.  Sailing,  however,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  having 
heard  how  effectual  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  he  took  on  board  at  Leghorn  a  large  quantity  of  them, 
ordered  a  chest  each  day  to  he  brought  on  deck,  and  allowed  the 
men,  besides  eating  what  they  chose,  to  mix  the  juice  with  their 
beer,  and  to  pelt  each  other  with  the  rind,  so  that  the  deck  was 
strewed  with  tlie  fragrant  liquor.  By  this  means  he  brought  his 
men  home  in  good  health. 

In  the  year  1747,  Dr.  Lind  made  some  comparative  trials  be- 
tween this  and  some  other  modes  of  treatment  (as  vinegar,  sulpbu- 
rie  acid,  and  tamarinds)  on  board  the  "Salisbury,"  at  sea.  As  a 
general  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  he  affirms  that  orange 
and  lemon-juice,  or  more  properly  the  citric  acid  obtained  from  all 
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tbespeciesof  the  botanical  genus  cihT/^,  or  the  natural  orderoffraiB 
called  hespaid^,  are  greatly  more  efficient  than  any  other  reincdj 
in  the  eure  of  scarvy, 

Notwitbstauiling  this  strong  opinion  of  Dr.  I*ind,  the  Hnvytat^ 
tiuued  to  suffer  eeverely  from  scurvy  for  half  a  eeiitnrr,  till  Iht 
Admiralty  gave  a  general  order  for  the  supply  of  lemoD-jnice. 
This  salutary  measure  was  aecomplished  by  a  r<>pre3eiitation  from 
the  iUilicnl  Board  of  the  Na\-T,  in  the  year  1795,  when  Lorl  Spco* 
eer  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  af^er  a  trial  Diai]^  on  bi-afd 
the  "  Suftblk,"  of  seventy-four  gnns.  This  ship  sailed  from  Eog- 
laud  on  the  2d  of  April,  1794,  eui.plied  with  a  quantity  of  lemo*. 
juice  sufficient  to  serve  out  two-thinls  of  a  liquid  ounce  daiktO 
every  man  on  board,  and  this  was  mixed  with  their  grog.  vtA 
two  ounces  of  sugar.  She  arrived  at  the  Madras  roads  on  the  lltti 
September,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-three  weeks  aud  one  dav. 
without  having  had  any  communication  with  the  land,  withonl 
losing  a  roan,  and  having  only  fitteen  on  the  sick  Hat,  8cnrvy  a[" 
peared  in  a  lew  of  the  meu  during  the  voyage,  but  disappeared  on 
an  increased  dose  of  lemou-juice  being  administered.  "Let  ihis 
fact,"  says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  "be  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the 
Channel  fleet  in  1780,  when  Admiral  Geary's  fleet  returned  it 
port,  after  a  ten  weeks'  cruise  in  the  Buy  of  Biscay,  with  2400 
ill  of  8eur\'j;  aud  let  the  state  of  this  fleet  be  contrasted  with  thw 
of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1800,  which,  by  being  duly  supplied 
lemon-juice,  kept  the  sea  four  months  without  fresh  provisioua,i 
without  being  affected  with  aenrvy." 

lu  17)^0  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  Haslar  H<i 
pital  was  1457 ;  iu  1806  mie  only;  and  in  1807 also  one.     While  it 
notorious  that  many  medical  men  have  never  seen  the  disease,  it  iST 
as  Dr.  Budd  has  assured  Dr.  Watson,  by  no  means  rare  in  the  ho^M- 
tal  ship  at  Greenwich,  which  is  often  full  of  cases  of  scurvy;   in( 
of  the  patients  so  affected  baring  just  arrived  in  merchant  ships  fn 
a  long  voyage;  and  some  riuuors  are  now  abroad  to  tlie  efleet  tin 
scurvy  is  more  frequent  in  the  merchant  service  than  heretofor 
and,  if  so,  the  least  that  oan  be  said  is.  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  meij 
chant  iirinces  of  a  nation  like  Great  Britain.*    The  disease, "  so  fat 


*  With  regnrJ  In  Ihe  provnlrncr  of  acurvj  among  esitorB  in  the  merchnnt  lerTJoflP 
Dr.  Burnes  (phTtiiciun   to  the  ■■  Dreadnoughl''  hoapitn!  ahip)  report*  ill  1S'J4  to   Mr. 
Siniuii  [lial  "  of  the  entire  numbvr  uf  tasea  udmitted,  during  the  Init  twHvi-  je% 
into  the  Snilor'i  Qnnie  at  Priplwr.  ii<3iirly  half  nre,  at  the  time  of  their  ailaiiiisia 
■uffering  more  or  lesi  frum  scurTy,  and  of  these  perhiip*  a  tweiitii^lh  port  seridmB 
diseased  with  it;   Ihut  uf  the  enlira  ntimher  (if  I'sneg  ndniilteil  during  tl>e  Inat  lwi']< 
jpnrs  into  \,bv  hospitnl  (hip  *  Dri'iid nought,'  cnevt  uf  scurvy  have  furiniMl  ■  tvnni;^ 
fourth  piirt ;   tliHt  to  IheBB  mint,  of  cuurse,  be  addrd  Bufferern  whu  are  iml  iMkrn  into 
»u<ih  i'etHt'Ii>hiiiettl9 — n  largo  but  uni'iTluin  numbor  of  tiuwi  taken  inm  the  low  Unlg- 
iiig-hoUBVa  of  the  wiiter-ilde;  but  that  ihli  ia  for  London  alone,  and  b  not  iioArt]:  all 
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when  left  to  itself,  is  cured  with  the  greatest  facility.  Sytnptiima 
apparently  the  moBt  grave  and  serious  vanish  as  if  by  ningic,  nnd 
without  leaving  bt-liiiul  them  anyserions  injury  to  the  conHtiliition. 
The  sanious  discharge  from  scorbutic  sores  has  been  known  to 
change  color  and  to  become  healthy  in  a  few  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement nf  treatment.  In  pnre  cases  of  scurvy  the  blood,  and 
the  blood  only,  is  at  fault,"  (Parkes,  I.  c.)  "Lemon- juice,"  writes 
Dr.  Watson,  "  is  really  a  specific  agsviufit  scurvy,  whether  it  be  em- 
ployed ftc  a  preventive  or  as  a  remedy.ft]  It  supplies  something  to 
tlie  blood  which  is  essential  to  its  healthy  properties."  The  potato 
Beems  to  he  no  less  efficacioua  aa  a  remedy,  and  preventive  (Budd). 
The  antiscorlnitic  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  greatest 
amount  in  unripe  fruits;  it  lessens  gradually  as  they  ripen;  and  if 
the  juice  bo  obtained,  it  disappears  when  fermentation  occurs. 
When  lime-juice  becomes  musty,  a  mucilaginous  principle  is  de- 
due  to  London  shipowfiprB  :  that  of  eighty-eii  CH»e«  of  scurvj  trtglfJ  in  lliB  •  DrPB(i- 
noufihl'  during  1803,  only  fourteen  pampfroni  ships  whiih  hud  issued  frooi  thp  jinrt  of 
Lonilon,  while  thirtj--onc  rumc  froni  foreign  ships,  twenly-one  from  Livrpool  ships, 
eight  from  Sundprl«nd  ships,  and  twMvB  from  Qlaspow  and  other  British  shipp^ ;  Ihiit 
Liver|.ool9hi]ie,  bcisides  furnishini;  to  London  a  large  proportion  of  Ibo  ecarvy  which 
ii  treati-d  here,  convey  prohably  a  much  larRer  qunnlily  of  the  disoHse  to  thoir  own 
portof  departurp;  that  at  all  events,  diirini;  18(>3,  flfly  eases  (ail  probably  aevc re)  were 
■dmilted  at  the  Liverjmol  hoapitals,  and  during  18tl2  a  dozi-n  cases  nt  the  Gtnagow 
knd  Greenock  hospitals ;  (hut  shipowners  of  Liverpool  and  otbcT  northern  ports,  and 
of  Hamburgh  and  America,  am  those  who  exhibit  the  greatest  amount  of  disregard 
of  the  eufety  and  health  of  their  rrews.  The  plight  in  which  the  poor  Bailors  from 
ceituin  services  are  admitted  in  pitiable  t»  n-itnoss.  Disnbled  Ity  hurdtthips,  eemi- 
rtarvutioo,  and  ill-ufiige  of  every  kind,  they  nro  cait  out  with  the  ssme  indifference 
with  which  a  W'>rn-ont  blocV  would  bo  thfowr  ovcrb<«rd,"  When  it  Is  rctneniberad 
that  the  aecurily  of  this  country  has  on  several  oci«fiane  lieen  imperilled  by  the  dia- 
■hlement  of  the  Ruyal  Navy  through  scurvy,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  aame 
cause  will  imperil  the  safely  of  our  loerchaitt  ships.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  ships  have  acliially  fi>undpred  at  sea  bocaUf^e  the  crews  were  so  proslr[il<3  from 
•curvy  B8  to  ho  unnblB  to  handle  them  when  overtaken  by  severe  weather.  It  has 
been  the  eustora  to  inquire  what  proportion  of  the  crews  were  disabled  from  scurvy. 
As  might  ba  supposed  in  the  case  of  a  disease  resulting  from  a  cause  operating  upon 
iJie  entiro  crew,  this  proportion  is  cften  very  large.  Thus  there  wore  recently 
mtniittcd  on  board  the  "  DreaJnougbt"'  Iwfllvo  cases  of  severe  scurvy  from  one  ship; 
two  others  were  known  to  be  surioualy  nffcrfed  ;  and  the  entire  complement  of 
officers  and  men  was  only  nineteen,  loaving  but  five  men  in  all,  able  for  duly,  to 
work  the  ship.  The  pro[H)r(ion  of  crew  dinabled  has  ranged  from  20  per  c-ent.  lo  70 
per  cent. ;  and  it  is  certain  that  scurvy  ships  have  rarely  a  hand  to  spare.  Deprive 
such  ships  of  a  fourth,  »  half,  or  two-thirds  of  Iheir  force,  and  the  peril  of  a  '^hip, 
cargo,  crew,  and  passengers  in  stress  of  wi^alhcr  is  obvious;  and  it  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten that  where  scurvy  has  prostrnted  u  liirge  jiarl  of  the  crew,  the  vigor  of  the 
remainder  U  sure  to  bo  sapped,  so  that  there  may  not  remain  a  single  euilur  befora 
the  mast  in  a  atute  of  thorough  efficiency  [Simon,  in  SLuiA  Beport  o»  PuhtU  Health, 
p.  10). 

+  [It  is  easeutial  that  the  laTnon-juico  should  he/mre;  and  lo  insure  this  it  should 
be  analyEcd,  before  being  received  either  in  the  army  or  navy.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
brandy  (s,  gr.  !)30)  or  rura  («.  gr.  89!))  ought  to  be  added;  and  it  should  then  be  packod 
injurs,  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  and  Ecaled.] 
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veloped  at  the  expense  of  the  citric  and  malic  aeida;   and  the  ptr- 
centage  of  citric  add  gradimlly  decreases  (Sia  William  Bdrbbtt, 
PiRKKs).     Good  /f mon-j uice  fieems  to  be  more  etfet^tuai,  however, 
than  [Hire  citric  ncid;  probably  from  its  containing  nialic  and  lartarif 
acids,  Vtesidea  citric,  and  from  tlie  citric  'uid  being  in  the  form  moat 
easily  absorbed  and  decomposed  by  the  digestive  orgnns  of  man. 
The  Materia  Medica  gives  numerous  analogous  examples  of  the 
Buperior  efficacy  of  a  medicine  in  its  valund  coiiibliiatioiis  (Park£s). 
This  is  all  we  can  yet  say,  however,  regarding  the  actions  of  either 
of  these  means  of  cure,  u otwi tb eta u ding  the  researches  of  the 
chemists  of  the  present  daj'.     Moreover,  it  is  sufficient:  and  with 
Buch  remedies  at  command,  the  prevalency  of  scurvy  in  merehiai^ 
veasela,  or  in  any  navy,  ought  not  to  exist.     "  The  one  thing  wantej^| 
in  order  that  scurvy  should  be  entirely  banished  from  tlie  mervait- 
tile  Tiiarine  is  proper  provision   for  the  dietary  of  the  crew, — sadi 
provision  as  is  enforced  in    emigrant  ships,  where  each    person's 
weekly  allowance  must  have  in  it  at  least  8  oz.  of  preserred  pota- 
toes, and  3  oz,  of  other  preserved  vegetables  (carrots,  onions,  tiii^^ 
nips,  celery,  and  mint),  besides  pickles  and  3  oz.  of  linne-jiiio|^| 
where,  also,  there  is  considerable  variety  of  bread  stutf;  and  where, 
on   two  days  in   the  week,  jiresorved  (not  salted)  meats  must  be 
given.     With  such  a  dietary  as  this,  the  details  of  which  might  b© 
varied,  provided  its  principle  were  adhered   to,  the  occurrenc 
of  scurvy  would  be  impossible.     And  even  with  dietaries  inferic 
to  that  just  described,  scurvy  would  not  occur  as  it  does,  if  but  the 
provisions  of  the  '  Merchant  Shipping  Act'  (17  and  18  Viet,  c.  104) 
were  obeyed, — that  whenever  a  crew  shall  have  been   consuming 
salt  pro^nsions  for  ten  days,  lime-juice  or  lemon-juice  and   sugar 
shall  be  served  out  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  each  per  day;  en^H 
if,  during  the  voyage,  the  opportunities  which  otFer  themselves  wer^| 
fairly  used  for  getting  new  supplies  of  fresh  animal  anij  vegetable 
food;  but  owners  disobey  the  law,  and  captains  neglect  opporlut 
ties  to  cure  the  results  of  this  disobedience.     Owners,  uotwithstitnc 
ing  the  law,  will  send  forth  their  ships  on  long  voyages  withoi 
any  provision  of  lime-juice,  or  with  lime-juice  insufficient  in  (juar 
tity,  or  with  lime-juice  of  which  the  quality  is  had;  and  captnina 
with  half  Iheir  crews  more  or  less  disabled,  are  known  to  run  pa 
St.  Helena  or  the  Western  Isles,  when  a  few  hours'  delay  wouU 
obtain  sufficient  provisions  to  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  bl 
first  neglect"  (Simon  and  Barnes's  Sixth  Report  on  Public  Heal 
1864,  p!"  20). 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  attribute  the  improved  health  of  the 
Ifavy  entirely  to  the  introduction  of  a  daily  allowance  of  lenion-juicc^ 
considering  tliat  the  quantity  of  the  diet  was  greatly  increaawl,  ant 
its  quality  greatly  improved,  contemporaneously  with  this  additioi 
It  is  gratiiying,  however,  to  see  how  largely  these  combiiied  med 
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nres  have  improved  the  health  of  the  Navy,  nnd  rewarded  the  cares 
of  those  who  euperiiitend  it;  for  dm-injr  the  nine  years  preceding 
these  changes  the  sick  seamen  sent  to  the  hospitals  were  one  in  3,9, 
while  in  the  nine  succeeding  years  the  proportion  waa  only  one  in 
8.4;  BO  that  not  only  has  scurvy  almost  disappeared  from  the  ships 
of  war  and  naval  hospitals,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  has  actually 
been  increased  threefold. 

[Scurvy,  althongh  a  disorder  of  malnutrition,  cannot  be  classed 
amongst  autophagic  afl'ectiona,  as  a  result  of  general  or  partial 
starvaliou.  Men  abundantly  supplied  with  the  albuminates,  the 
fats,  and  the  carbo-hydrates,  have  suffered  from  it.  The  cause  of 
scurvy  is,  probably,  to  be  sought  for  in  a  deficiency  of  the  salts,  and 
particularly  those  salts  which  are  combinations  of  alkalies  with  the 
acids  which  form  carbonates  in  the  system,  as  the  citnc,  tartaric, 
acetic,  lactic,  and  malic,  whose  value  and  necessity  as  nutritional 
ngenta  cannot  be  doubted.  For,  setting  aside  the  unproved  and  un- 
satisfactory hypothesis  of  Dr.  Garrod,  that  there  is  a  deiieieney  of 
the  salts  of  potash,  there  is  no  more  evidence  to  show  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  cause  in  the  absence  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus  in  the  system.  Absence  of  freah  vegeta- 
bles implies  deiieieney  in  the  salts  of  these  acids,  and  scur\-y,  as 
we  have  seen,  ensues  with  certainty  on  their  disuse.  "When  we 
inquire,"  says  Dr.  Parkes,  "whether  there  is  any  proof  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  these  particular  acids  and  salts  from  the  diets  which 
cause  scurvy,  we  find  the  strongest  evidence  not  only  that  this  is 
the  case,  but  that  their  addition  to  the  diet  cures  scurvy  with  great 

certainty Tartaric  and  especially  citric  acid,  when  combined 

with  alkalies, have  always  been  couaidered  as  antiscorbutic  remedies, 
par  excellenec,  and  the  evidence  on  this  point  seems  very  complete."* 
The  writer  has  found  the  bitartnvte  of  potash  very  efficient  in  the 
treatment  of  scorbutic  taint,  and  his  experience  is  supported  by  the 
obaer\'ation3  of  others.  Of  the  vegetable  antiscorbutics, 'the /)o(ato 
enjoys,  and  probably  deservedly,  the  highest  reputation;  sailors  cut 
it  in  slices,  and  pack  them  in  molasses;  next  to  it  are  onions,  sliced 
and  enteu  raw,  which  are  greedily  devoured  l>y  scurvy  jiatients. 
Qibb'igc,  in  the  form  of  sourcroui,  sorrel  (rumex  acetosella),  the  wild 
arlichofa-  (Madison),  tbe  maguey  or  American  aloe  {agave  Americana) 
{Peris),  tbe  prick! i/ pear  (cactus  apuntia),  tbe  damldion  (teontodon  tar- 
axacum)— much  used  and  prized  by  the  French  array  in  tlie  Crimean 
war — lamb' s-quuTter  {chenopodium  album),  green  com  {Southwobth, 
Hamilton),  the  yam,  apples — not  cider — have  all  been  found  excel- 
lent antiscorbutics.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  sorj/Ziwrn,  before  boil- 
ing, was  much  used  in  the  Southern  army,  and  it  is  stated,  with 
excellent  results.     It  is  unquestionable,  that  uncooked  fruits  and 


•  [Brit,  •nd  For.  Med.-Ohir,  Beview,  1818.     Prsclical  Hygiene,  1868.] 
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vegetJililefl  are  more  efficient  than  cooked,  in   the  prevention  and 
cure  of  Bcui'vy.    T'ried  or  desiccated  vegetables  are  greatly  inferior 
in  antiaforbntie  properties  to  IVesb  (Marbais);   and  tlnre  is  alwij* 
great  ditfioulty  in  getting  soldi  era  to  use  them,  they  having  a  dintaats 
for  thcni,  owing,  in  a  measure,  lo  ignorance  of  the  proper  w«y  of 
preparing  tlicm  for  the  table.     The  writer  has  semi   niueli  benefit 
fi-om  the  use  of  the  water  in  which  the  desiccated  potnto  had  been 
Boaked    and  boiled  in,  regnlarly  adniiniatored  to   scorbutic  men. 
Fri'fih  or  even  raw  meat,  and  fresh  milk,  are  important   urtiL-leMuf 
diet  in  scurvy,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  lactic  aeid  they  contain; 
an  attribute  not  proved.     Heat  and  light  are  powerful  nuxilinria 
in   the  treatment  of  scurvy,  and  exposure  to  the  suit's  rays,  the 
head  beinp;  covered,  has  a  salutary  effect.     In   the    Hclerotic  con- 
dition of  the  subcutaneous  tissnes  and  muselea,  frictions  with  cam- 
phorated lotions,  shampooing,  alkaline  and  sulphur  bathri,  have  beeo 
used,  with  good  results.     The  spongy  gums  and   ulcerated  epot» 
should  be  sponged  with   solutions  of  tannin,  chloride  of  iron,  or 
dihited  nitrate  of  silver  (Buzhard).     Fetor  ia  removed  or  nhaied  br 
a  wash  containing  tlie   permanganate  of  potaeb.     The    niiiriat4^ 
tincture  of  iron  with  arsenic  and  qiiiuiue,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
ehonld  always  be  liberally  given. 

Dr.  Parkes  advises  that  the  following  measures  be  adopted  in  time 
of  war,  or  in  prolonged  sojourn  on  board  sliip,  or  at  stattons  where 
fresh  vegetnbloH  are  scarce  : 

1.  The  supply  of  fresh  vogotablos  by  all  means  in  our  power.  Ev«d 
nnripe  fruits  are  better  than  none,  and  wo  must  risk  a  little  diarrhoa 
for  the  sake  of  their  antiscorbntic  properties.  In  lime  of  war  every 
vegetable  should  be  used  which  it  is  safe  to  use,  and  whon  made  into 
eoups  all  are  tolorahly  pleasant  to  eat. 

2.  The  supply  of  dried  vegetables,  especiallj'  potatoes,  cabbagt-,  and 
cauliflowei-s;  tiiriiips,  parsnips,  &c.,  are  perhaps  less  useful;  dried 
peas  and  beans  are  useless.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  these  dried 
vegetables  shonid  he  issued  early  in  the  caijjpaign,  but  should  nover 
flupersede  the  fresh  vegetables. 

3.  Good  lemon-juice  should  bo  issued  daily  (I  02.),  and  it  should  b« 
aeen  that  the  men  take  it. 

4.  Vinegar  (i  os.  to  I  oz.  daily)  should  be  issued  with  the  ratione, 
and  used  in  the  cooking. 

6,  Citrates,  tartrates,  lactates,  and  malates  of  potash,  should  be  issued 
in  bulk,  and  used  as  drinks,  or  added  to  the  fi)od.  The  easiest  mode  of 
issuing  those  salts  would  be  to  have  packets  eonlainiug  enough  top  one 
mess  of  twelve  men,  and  to  instruct  the  men  how  imporlaul  it  is  to 
place  them  in  the  soups  or  stews.  Possibly  they  might  be  mixed  with  tlic 
ealt,  and  issued  merely  as  salt.    (Prurf.  Hygiene,  2d  ed,,  1866,  p,  4tMJ).] 
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THE  PUBPLE3.— /^77™7vi. 

Definition. — A  disease  in  whirh  the  blood,  or  the  capillary  ivsseli  through- 
out the  syslejH,  or  both,  are  utlcrrd,  bill  the  nature  of  the  chnw/c  is  as  yet 
not  determimd.  There  is  evident  i-onstiiuiiimal  disturhanee  throtifihout  the 
disease,  manifest  hi/  disorder  of  the  diffestive,  the  assimilatife,  and  the  ex- 
cretori/  funeliuns,  attended  by  languor  and  debtliti/.  The  capillaries  of  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces  are  more  especially  implicatui.  Small 
round  spots  are  visible  on  various  parts  of  the  surface,  of  a  dull  red  or  a 
deep  purple  color.  These  arc  due  to  ecchymosis  from  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries beneath  the  cuticle  through  which  the  color  shines.  Hemorrhages  from 
mucous  membranes  are  common,  and  also  extravasations  of  blood  icitkin 
the  substance  of  the  several  viscera. 

Pathology — By  some  this  disease  has  been  considered  identical 
with  fieurvy,  and  been  naraed  the  "  laTul  scurvy."  Others  have  con- 
sidered it  simply  a  disease  of  tlie  flkiti,  the  purpura  simpler  of  Willan 
and  Bateman.  Authors  generally  have  spoken  of  the  disease  under 
the  name  of  petechial  sinefebre,  because  the  spots  are  not  connected 
with  continued  fever.  The  disease  is  very  closely  related  to  hemor- 
rlutgcs  as  a  morbid  state  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  scurvy  on  the  other. 

It  has  not  been  determined  what  the  nature  of  the  morbid  state 
is  which  18  essential  to  purpura.  In  some  cases  the  urine  has  been 
observed  to  contain  an  excess  of  albuminous  matter,  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  urea  (Combe).*  The  blood  has  been  found  deficient  in 
coagulating  power.  An  exaniinatiou  of  the  blood  in  two  cases  of 
purjiura,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  showed  that,  with  a  somewhat  diminished 
proportion  of  the  solid  constituents  in  general,  there  was  a  remark- 
able increase  in  that  of  iron.  A  peculiar  source  of  danger  attends 
this  disease  in  the  occurrence  of  extravasation  of  the  blood  into  the 
internal  organs.  The  lungs,  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  alimen- 
tary canal  are  the  most  frequently  affected.  Purple  spots  and  effii- 
sions  of  blood  are  to  be  found  on  the  serous  membranes,  as  in  the 
arachnoid,  the  pleura:,  the  perirnrdium,  the  peritoneum;  and  occasion- 
ally the  blood  lies  coagulated  in  the  cavities  of  these  membranes. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  the  bladdar  and  iu  the  calyces  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  (Craioie). 

Instances  occur  in  whicb  blood  oozes,  or  is  discharged  more  or 
less  copiously,  from  the  mucous  membranes  without  affection  of 
the  skin;  and  to  this  class  of  cases,  as  a  form  of  diseai^e  now  under 
consideration,  are  to  be  referred  those  cases  of  profuse  or  fatal 
hemorrhage  from  slight  causes,  recorded  under  the  name  of  "  luem- 
orrhea,"  whicli  have  beeu  ascribed  to  a  diathesis  termed  the  hemar- 


'  An  inlorcsling  ciise  mny  also  be  rcfprred  tci,  related  by  Dr.  Goodfellow  in  hia 
admimblu  lectures  on  Diaaaaea  of  tht  Kidnay,  p.  li. 
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rhiUfic,  anil  which  is  aiippOBed  to  be  hereditary.    (.EdiH.  Mid, 
S'lr^'j.  Jownal,  vol.  xxv.)  When  the  disease  ia  protracted  the  patien 
beoouies  of  a  sallow  complexion,  waxy-colored,  and  dingy;  anu^p 
C0U8  awetlinga,  gangrenous  and  bad  sores  appear  od   the  feet  and 
legs,  general  anasarca  prevails,  and  he  dies  exhausted.     Dr.  Craiptj 
considers  tliat  the  appearance  of  purple  spots  in  such   cases  is  (.■on 
uectedwith  more  or  less  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  witli  h%-pe( 
tro]ihy  or  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.     The  following  obaervalit 
by  Dr.  Wateon  puts  the  pathology  of  the  purpura  in  an  iuteresllii 
and  practical  light: 


lec- 
it»^ 


"  I  have  adverted  to  one  pecaliar  sonrce  of  danger  in  purpura,  the 

ha/.uril  thdt  blood  may  be  pPfused  in  sonic  vital  organ,  where  eren  a 
sligbt  amount  of  hemorrhage  sufficus  to  cstingHish  life.  Dr.  Batemu 
stales  that  he  had  seen  three  inatanL-es  in  which  persona  were  carrie 
otf.while  affected  with  purpura,  by  liemorrhage  into  the  lungs.  Durinl 
the  course  of  one  week,  in  llie  year  18'25,  I  was  present  at  two  inspec- 
tions in  the  di;ad-iiou8e  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  illustratiTe  of 
the  same  point  in  respect  to  another  vital  organ,  and  involving  a  que 
lion  in  Ibronaic  medicine.  The  subjects  of  examination  were  both 
them  women  of  middle  age,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  hof^pit) 
covered  with  purple  apoLa  and  bruisu-like  discolorations,  and  suffering 
hcmorrliage  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Each  of  these  women  de- 
clared tliat  tbe  apparent  bniisea  wore  marks  of  beatings  received  from 
her  husband.  One  of  them  became  suddenly  hemiplegic  a  Utile  wliile 
before  sbe  died.  Of  the  manner  of  dissolution  in  the  other  ease  1  am 
not  sure.  In  both  instances  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain  between  its  membranes;  and  in  one  of 
them  blood  had  been  shed  also  into  tbe  cerebral  substance,  which  it  hat^^ 
extensively  lacerated.  ^| 

"It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  in  one  of  these  corpses  there  were 
indications  either  of  unusually  rapid  putrefaction  after  douth,  or  (what 
1  think  more  probable)  of  some  degree  of  decomposition  even  before 
life  was  extinct.  This  woman  died  in  the  evening,  and  the  body  wj 
examined  next  day,  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  afterwards.  A  quantity  o^ 
fetid  gas  escaped  from  tbe  cavity  of  the  abdomen  as  soon  us  it  wi 
opened,  and  small  bubbles  of  air  were  seen  to  ooze  from  the  antolii 
tissue  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  Even  when  incisions  were  ratxAi 
into  the  liver,  air  frothed  up,  as  it  might  do  under  ordinary  circumstuuee 
from  a  section  of  the  lungs"  {LecCuree,  vol.  ii,  p.  860). 

Symptoms. — ^Various  sj-mptoms,  denoting  genei-nl  disorder  of  th4 
eonstitution,  precede  the  appearance  of  the  petechiie,  generally  bj 
some  weeks,  such  as  languor  which  is  oppressive,  weariness,  faint-' 
ness,  and  gnawing  pains  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  appetite^ 
is  variable,  generally  weak,  but  sometimes  there  is  an  inordinat^H 
craving  for  food,  which  when  eaten  ie  said  to  lie  with  a  weight 
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upon  the  stonincli.  The  tongue  is  yellowish,  and  coated  with  a, 
viseid  fur,  the  eouiitetiiince  is  sallow  or  dingy,  or  has  a  bloated, 
pale  ajipearance,  with  swelling  underneath  the  eyelids.  The  purple 
epols  appear  firet  on  the  legs,  and  afterwards,  without  any  certain 
order,  on  the  thighs,  arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body,  and  their  pres- 
ence is  nttended  with  much  weakness  and  great  depreBsion  of  spirits, 
No  degree  of  prc-asure  alters  the  color  of  the  spots,  and  they  are 
distinguished  from  flea-hitea  by  the  absence  of  a  central  puncture. 
At  first  the  spots  are  bright  red,  but  in  a  day  or  two  thej'  become 
purple,  afterwards  brown,  and  when  they  are  about  to  disappear 
they  assume  a  yellowish  tint.  When  the  disease  continues  for  a 
long  time,  all  these  varieties  of  color  may  be  seen  on  a  patient  at 
the  same  time. 

The  pulse  is  feeble,  and  generally  a  good  deal  quicker  than  natural. 
Deep-seated  pains  are  felt  about  the  epigastric  region,  as  well  as  in 
the  chest,  loins,  or  belly.  In  some  instances  giddiness  and  light- 
ness of  the  head  prevail,  especially  when  attempting  to  move  or 
stand  erect,  and  there  may  be  even  dull  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
head.  ConBtipiilion  of  the  bowels,  palpitation  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  with  a  tendency  to  frequent  syncope,  are  the  moat 
distressing  and  dangerous  syniptoms. 

Canies — They  are  not  well  known.  It  is  a  disease  more  common 
in  women  than  in  men;  and, in  boys,  before  than  after  puberty.  It 
has  appeared  under  the  long  use  of  a  poor 'diet,  much  sedentary 
occupation,  watching,  mental  distress,  and  anxiety.  It  has  also 
appeared  under  very  opposite  conditions;  for  example,  in  persona 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  nutritious  food  and  free  Ijving,  bnt  in 
whom  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  the  digestive  functions  and  the 
constitutional  powers  have  been  impaired  by  the  persistent  abuse 
of  sjiirits  or  matt  Uqnora. 

Diagnosis  is  generally  between  Purpura  and  Soirfi/.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  distinguishing  features  of  each  contrasted: 
(1.)  Scurvy  is  most  common  late  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring;  purpura  in  the  tirst  seasons  of  summer  and  autumn.  (2.) 
In  scurvy  the  gums  are  uniformly  soft,  sore,  spongj',  swollen,  and 
hemorrhagic:  this  is  no  common  feature  in  purpura.  (3.)  In  scurvy 
tumors  of  a  painful  kind  form  in  the  extremities,  with  stltlhess  or 
contractions  of  the  joints:  such  symptoms  do  not  attend  purpura. 
(4.)  Scurvy  is  marked  by  extreme  debility,  and  is  rendered  worse 
by  bloodletting  and  by  mercury,  and  cured  by  the  administration 
of  lemon-juice.  Not  so  with  purpura,  which  may  require  blood- 
letting for  its  cure,  is  not  benefited  by  antiscorbutic  remedies,  and 
is  Bonietimes  speedily  cleared  away  upon  the  supervention  of  mer- 
curial salivation  and  liypercatharsis  (Watson  and  Wood). 

Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  baa  described  an  exaaUicma  hcmorrhagicum 
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in  which  febrile  symptoms  ushered  in  the  mahitlj,  with  a: 
ingly  dry  aiid  brown  tongue,  sind  a  pulse  which  conveyed  the  sen- 
Bation  of  flni:ill,  eliaiji  vibrittioiis  with  each  beat — a  kind  of  way 
IrcmUim/,  with  &a  extraordinary  Ihrill  and  hartitiess,  "yielding  only 
to  the  withering  influence  of  apjiroaehing  death."  Bleeding  from 
the  intestines  and  urinary  system  quickly  super\-c'ned.  These_ 
phenomena  continued  to  spriaad  till  the  whole  mucous  system 
the  patient  became  the  seat  of  copious  hemorrhage.  A  pecaliaa^ 
exaiitliematoiis  eruption  appeared  upon  the  skin,  lasting  for^evenl 
days  (live),  and  never  presenting  any  signs  of  extravasation.  Death 
followed  in  about  four  weeks.  The  pulse  did  not  exceed  ita  natui^^ 
frequency  (70),  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of  the  nervons  syt^teiql 
such  as  headache,  delirium, or  want  of  sleep;  and  in  the  begiuiiing 
of  the  disease  the  strength  was  not  remarkably  impaired;  but  sul> 
sequently  yielded  to  loss  of  blood.  The  disease  aeeined  almoBt 
exclusively  confined  to  the  arterial  and  capillary  systems  of  vesselifl 

Tre&tment. — To  treat  tliis  disease  with  success,  it  is  necessary  t^^ 
ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  becomes  developed  in 
each  particular  case.     Quinine  or  liarlc,  stimulants,   mineral  acidt, 
nulriliuus  food,  and   jcp'jic,  was   the  treatment   adopted    by  Calk 
Duncan,  and  Willan.     Subsequently  this   plau  of   treatment 
queslioned  by  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  who  found  that  in  his  cases  a  full 
bleeding  from  the  arm  was  a  much  more  speedy  mode  of  curing 
the  dtseiise.    Dr.  Hardy,  of  Dublin,  confirmed  this  principle  of 
treatment,  and  was  successful  with  liberal  doses  of  purgatives,  a^| 
as  to  clear  out  the  intestinal  canal  completely.     Oil  of  furpentiH^^ 
administered  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses,  has  also  been  recom- 
mended.    Dr.  Uardy,  of  Dublin,  recommends  tlie  tincture  of  tare 
bark.     He  has  long  used  it  as  a  styptic  and  carminative  tonic;  an 
it  is  "one  of  the  most  elegant  fonus  of  prescribing  a  terebiuthi- 
uate"  (Moobk),     Fifteeti-drop  doses  of  the  tincture  may  be  adminis 
tered  every  hour,  or  viijht  or  feu  drops  thru:  times  a  diiy,  afterwariL 
increasing  the  dose  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  DC 
ccssitics  of  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  purpura  may  be  comprised  in  the  foUowinj 
measures :   The  bowels  ought  invariably,  and  without  exception^ 
to  be  first  thorouglily  and  effectually  evacuated  by  means  of  senna,' 
aloetics,  or  calomel  and  jalap.     If  several  eficctiial  doses  of  either 
or  all  of  these  medicines  be  not  followed  by  less  heat  of  skin,  di- 
minution of  the  frequency  of  the  pulae,  abatement  of  the  interoal 
pains,  and  a  cleaner  state  of  the  tongue;  if  the  spots  continue  to 
increase  in  number  and  size,  and  the  hemorrhagic  oozings  do  notd 
cease, — blood,  according  to  age,  strength,  and  other  circnmstancee, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  while  the  patient  should  abstain  from 
animal  food  in  every  form,  and  should  subsist  on  boiled  rice  wit 
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whey,  or  the  light  sabadd  fruits,  as  grapes,  oranges,  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  baked  apples,  or  the  like.  His  drink  may  consist  of 
tnniiirimi-water,  or  water  aoidulnted  with  suiphnrie  acid.  Under 
this  plan  most  cases  of  the  disease  will  be  speedily  and  readily 
brought  to  a  favorable  teraiination.  If  symptoms  of  local  uueasi- 
ness  L'ontiuiie  after  tbe  urgent  phenomena  have  disappeared,  leet-bes 
should  be  iipi)!ied  in  the  iieigliborbood  of  the  part;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  coulinoe  the  periodical  and  regular  evacuation  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  When  the  spots  have  disappeared  and  the  hem- 
orrhage has  ceased,  the  coiistitutioa  recruits  rapidly  under  the 
gradual  but  cautious  use  of  light  soups  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables (Craiqie), 

EKG  OTISTS—Ergoiinniu. 

Definitioa — A  tram  of  morbid  pherunnena  produced  by  (he  stoic  and 
cumnlative  action  of  a  specific  funtjus  poison  peculiar  to  wheat  ovd  rye, 
and  irhli-h  gices  rise  fo  conndsions,  gir.nffrene  of  the  extremities,  and  death, 
or  to  xi/mptonis  of  iU-hcalth. 

Historical  Notice  and  Pathology Ergotism  is  a  disease  very  little 

known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  untVequent  that  diseased,  un- 
ripe, or  damaged  grain  of  any  kind,  and  especially  rye,  is  observed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  animal  economy.  Wheat,  rice,  and  auch-like 
grains  are  equally  injnrions  when  similarly  unsound;  and  the  most 
frequent  form  of  this  unsoundness  consists  in  the  devolopnicnt  of 
a  fungus  (the  Ergota:tia  ahm'lifaciens  or  cochspur)  upon  the  grain,  to 
which  the  name  of  eryol  has  been  given.  In  this  ergot  fungus 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  lixed  oil  (Wiooer).  A  morbid  state 
is  said  to  be  produced  by  varioua  other  poisonous  fungi,  such  as 
the  Atnanita  miisrana  and  cilruria ;  the  Hypophylhtm  smiyuineam  ; 
and  by  plants  such  as  the  loUiim  lemulentam  being  mingled  with  the 
grain,  A  most  characteristic  phenomenon  which  results  is  a  form 
of  gangrene  which  follows  as  a  specific  effect  of  the  poison  in  ports 
remote  from  the  source  of  circulation.  It  is  a  species  of  mollifica- 
tion, which  has  not  been  much  seen  in  this  conutiy,  but  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  frequently  observed,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  France,  in  some  districts  of  which  it  has 
been  repeatedly  known  to  prevail  as  an  endemic  disease,  where  rye 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ergot  or  mckspur 
in  rye  is  only  apt  to  occur  after  very  rainy  and  moist  seasons.  In 
this  disease  the  grains  of  rye  grow  to  a  large  size,  acquire  a  black 
color,  and  have  a  compact,  horny  consistence.  The  attention  of 
the  public  was  first  called  to  the  peculiar  mortification  which  fol- 
lows the  use  of  this  diseased  rye  by  M.  Dodard,  in  the  Journal  des 
Sawms  tor  1676.     He  described  the  appearance  of  the  affected  parts. 
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1762,  ehows  that  it  may  occur  in  this  couiitpy  from  eating  wheat 
diseased  similar  to  the  rj/e;  and  Sir  "William  Wilde,  of  Dahlin,  has 

recanlcd  its  occasional  otcurrenco  in  Ireland, 

Symptoms. — The  giingreiioiia  ibrui  of  ergutisni  is  ushered  iu  by 
excessive  laBsitude,  more  or  leas  protracted  and  accompanied  with 
fever;  the  extremities  become  painful,, cold,  and  rigid,  benumbed, 
and  almost  insensible,  and  are  with  difficulty  capable  of  movement. 
Severe  internal  pains  of  the  limbs  prevail  (acrodyuia),  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  lieiit.  It  extends  by  degrees  from  the  toes  to  the  lege 
and  thighs,  and  from  tlie  fingers  to  tlie  arms  and  shoulders,  when 
sphacelus  supervenes.  With  the  exception  of  slight  febrile  heat, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  appears  to  be  slight,  and  in  this  re- 
spect resembles  scurvy,  Ricker  has  recently  descrihcd  the  early 
aymptoms  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  bread  containing  ergot.  A 
family  of  six  persons  partook  of  the  bread,  and  all  suffered  from 
the  same  Byniptoms — namely,  dryness  of  tlie  throat,  epigastnc  op- 
pression, nauseous  taste,  mucous  and  biliary  vomiting,  vertigo, 
stupor,  and  diarrhtea  (New  •ii/dcn.  Socieli/  Year-Book,  1861).  Seeing 
that  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  severity,  probably  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  diseased  food  taken,  and  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
particular  fungus  which  affects  it,  we  may  have  the  expression  of 
some  phenomena  more  fully  than  others — for  example,  acrodi/nia. 
Under  this  name  Choniel  described  a  painful  affection  of  the  wrists 
and  ankles  which  prevailed  in  Paris  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829.  It 
was  then  eo  prevalent  among  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  of  Lour- 
cine,  that  560  men  were  affected  out  of  700;  and  in  that  of  Com- 
tille,  200  men  out  of  500.  Since  1828  no  case  has  been  recorded 
in  the  barracks  or  military  hospitals  (Parkes).  In  1859  M.  Barudel 
observed  three  eases  in  the  military  prison  at  Lyons;  and  iu  apit« 
of  negative  results  of  the  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  food, 
Dr.  Parkes  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cause  lay  there,  and  prob- 
ably in  ergotism  of  the  flour  [Army  Medical  Deparlmeni — Sanitary 
MtpoH  for  1860,  p.  358). 

The  general  train  of  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  diseased 
grain  assumes  two  forma — namely,  the  spasmodic  or  the  gangren- 
ous. The  spasmodic  form  commences  with  a  sense  of  tingling  or 
itching  in  the  feet,  followed  by  cardialgia  and  similar  tingliug  sen- 
sations iu  the  hands  and  head.  Violent  contractions  of  the  bands 
and  feet  follow,  which  seem  to  affect  each  particular  joint,  and  the 
pain  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  dislocation.  The  sensations  are 
also  sometimes  described  as  of  a  bruising  kind;  and  the  body  is 
bathed  iu  copious  sweats.  The  symptoms  intermit  during  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days  of  a  remission  at  one  time.  Drowsiness,  gid- 
diness, indistiuctness  of  vision,  and  an  irregular  gait,  are  constant 
phenomena.  Coma  and  epileptic  convulsions  are  apt  to  supervene, 
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which  generally  indicate  a  fatal  result  An  enormoas  appetite 
accompimies  this  train  of  evils.  Spots  like  those  of  pnrpiira  appev 
on  the  face,  ami  the  tliaeaBe  rarely  abates  before  the  third  week. 

Treatment. — Considerable  dift'erences  of  opinion  prevail  regarding 
the  treatment  of  this  dietic  disease.  The  cause,  in  the  first  instance, 
must  be  aacertaiued  and  removed.  To  obviate  the  efieotti  it  baa 
already  produced,  the  constitutional  treatment  must  be  direeti^  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  blood.  Tonics  and  stimulants  are  to  be 
administered  after  a  free  employment  of  eviicuant  remedies  to  clear 
out  the  alimentary  canal  completely.  The  chlorates  of  potash  and 
of  soda,  with  antispasmodics,  tonics,  and  narcotics,  are  especially 
indicated.  Camphor,  musk,  ammonia,  capsicum,  may  be  patticHlarly 
mentioned;  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  ia  to  be  supported  bj 
light,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  food. 


DELIKIUM  TKEMKN8.— Ei™»iiiM. 

Deflnition. — A  train  of  morbid  phenomena,  produced  by  the  «£w 
and  cumulative  action  of  alcohol,  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is 
uatd  as  a  drink.  Delirium  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
morbid  stale,  which  is  otherwise  characterized  by  h^llucinalions,  <head, 
tremors  of  (/«■  tendons  and  muscles  of  the  hands  and  limbs,  icattThj'iUnat^ 
absence  of  sleep,  great  freijuencif  of  pulse.  A  thick,  creamy  fur  loads  the 
tonffite,  and  a  cool,  humi/t,  or  perspiring  surface  premih  ;  u-hi!e  fhep/iliaa 
gives  forlh  a  peculiar  odor,  of  a  saccharo-alcokolic  descriplion,  more  or  i 
strong. 

Patholo^. — The  disease  has  only  been  recognized  and  deseril 
einee  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  Erperimiidal  Inquiry  of 
Dr.  John  Percy  in  1839,  illustrating  the  physiological  action  ot 
alcohol;  an  inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of  Temperance,  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter; the  recent  Pathological  Observations  on  tiie  Bodies  of  Known 
Drunkards,  by  Drs.  Roesch  and  Francis  Ogston  (1856);  and,  lastly, 
a  most  able  and  interesting  review  on  the  "Treatment  of  Delirium 
Tremens,"  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  i^frttew  for  October,  1859, 
are  contributions  which  have  placed  on  a  more  sure  foundation  our 
previous  theoretical  information  regarding  morbid  states  which  fol- 
low the  persistent  use  nf  alcohol. 

The  term  ukohoUsm  is  used  to  denote  various  symptoms  of  <!i9- 
eaiie  attending  morbid  processes  of  various  kinds  which  are  capable 
of  being  traced  to  the  use  of  stimulants  containing  alcohol.  Tlie 
immediate  effects  of  inlanperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids,  the 
nature  of  delirium  tremoM,  and  of  spontaneom  combustion,  may  bo 
embraced  under  the  general  designation  of  alcoholism.     This  term 
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is  used  in  the  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  use  the  tenns 
mercurialism,  ergotism,  naTeolism-  and  the  like;  the  agents  inducing 
these  specific  states  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  ciinmlative  poison. 
The  progress  of  modern  si^ienee  has  distinctly  demonstrated  the 
poisonous  action  of  alcohol,  and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  deli- 
rinm  tremens,  as  well  as  the  grounds  on  which  its  treatment  must 
he  based,  are  now  alike  founded  on  this  knowledge.  Tiedemann 
and  Gmeliu  in  1820,  and  Mnjendie  in  1823,  detected  alcohol  by  its 
odor  iu  the  blood.  The  fluid  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
had  also  been  observed  to  have  tlie  amell,  the  taste,  and  the  inflam- 
mability of  gin  (Sir  A.  Carlisle).  In  1828  it  was  theoretically 
advanced  by  LeovSille,  that  delirium  tremens  consisted  in  an  exalted 
state  of  the  vilal  powers  of  the  brain,  excited  by  molecules  satu- 
rated with  alcohol  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  stonnich  and 
bowels,  and  carried  into  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Now  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  determined  by  direct  experiment,  as  well  as  by 
casual  observation,  that  alcohol  is  absorbed  directly  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  direct  poison  upon  the  nervous 
tissue  through  which  the  infected  blood  circulates.  Alcohol  has 
been  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the  bile,  in  the  fluid  of 
the  serous  membranes,  in  the  bruin  matter,  and  in  the  liver  (Percy, 
Ooston).  Its  odors  can  be  easily  detected  in  the  breath,  and  the 
habitual  immoderate  drinker  exhales  a  distinct  alcoholic  and  sac- 
charine odor  more  or  leas  strong.  His  clothes  at  last  acquire  a 
spirituons  aroma,  every  part  of  his  body  being  long  thoroughly 
imbued  with  alcohol  (Craioik).  This  odor  is  generally  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  cases  of  ikUriuin  tremens  that  a  place  has  been  given  to  a 
statement  of  the  tact  amongst  the  characters  embodied  iu  the  detini- 
tion.  Dr.  Percy's  ex|ierimeut8  directly  support  these  statements;  and 
prove  at  the  same  time  the  great  rapidity  witli  which  alcohol  passes 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation.  He  injected  strong  alcohol  into 
the  stomachs  of  dogs;  and  within  two  minutes  after  completing 
the  injection,  their  respiratory  and  cardiac  movements  ceased;  the 
stomach  was  found  nearly  empty  after  death,  whilst  the  blood  was 
highly  charged  with  alcohol. 

I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  of  a  person 
who,  for  many  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  daily  a  large 
quantity  of  brandy.  He  died  of  li/phoid  asthenia,  with  characteristic 
degeneration  of  nearly  every  important  organ  of  the  body  and  of  the 
bloodvessels.  The  fluid  collected  from  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
consisting  of  serum  and  some  blood,  contained  2.6  per  cent,  by 
volume,  and  2,1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol.  This  quantitative 
analysis  was  made  for  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  F.  S.  B,  F.  de  Chaumont, 
with  Giessler's  vaporimeter. 

The  pernicious  eftects  of  the  eoutinuous  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli 
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oti  tlie  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  have  been   deduced  from  ■ 
careful  study  of  the  morbid  apjiearances,  of  a  chronic  kind,  mMvidi 
ill  the  hodies  of  iudividuals  known  to  have  Hved  iuteiui>iTine  liit*. 
and  who  had  perished  saddcnii/  from  the  effects  of  accident,  enicide, 
or  homicide,  and  while  apparently  in  ordinary  healtli  and  adivitr. 
The  extent  of  the  chronie  changer*  in  the  various  organs  of  tb«e 
individuals  is  found  to  have  heen  far  in  excess  of  what  could  ban 
beuu  reasonably  looked  for  in  a  like  number  of  (>ersons  of  the  same 
age,  and  of  temperate  habits,  suddenly  cut  off"  while  apjiareiillvin 
average  health  and  vigor.     The  cuinuladve  effects  of  long-continued 
intemperance  hiu-e  been  clearly  proved  by  Dr.   Ogstou's  oliserr*- 
tions;  mid  the  resulta  of  \i\A  posl-moriem  inspections,  on   the  whole, 
Bupport  the  cuuchisiuua  which  have  been  arrived  at   on  theartM 
grwmds  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  in  excess.     The  follinr- 
ing  statements  eontaiu  a  summary  of  these  results  :   (1.)  Tfa  nartm 
cailrcs  present  the  greatest  amount  of  morbid  change,  the  morbjil 
appearances  within  the  head  extending  over  92  per  cent,  of  those 
examined.     By  this  observation  the  theoretical  remarks  of  Le<^>v(. 
ille,  Craigie,  and  Carpenter  are  clearly  established.  (2.)  Tftf  chatigii 
in  rrspirahri/  ornmis  euccued  in  frequency  those  of  the  nervous  cen- 
trea,  yielding  a  percentage  of  63.24  of  those  examinciJ,   (3.)  Morini 
ehvujes  in  the  liver  are  next  in  order  of  frequency  aiul  are  due  li> 
enhirgenieut,  granular  degeneration,  the  nutnieg-liko   congestion, 
and,  lastly,  the  fatty  state.     (4.)  Next  to  changes  in  the   liver  come 
those  in  the  heart  and  large  arteries.     (5.)  Next  are  those  of  the  kid- 
neys.    (6.)  Least  frequent  of  all  are  morbid  changes  in  the  alimrn- 
iary  canal. 

Two  orders  of  changes  may  be  observed  to  result  from  intem- 
peruuce  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids — namely,  one  set  of  Ion" 
duration,  or  which  at  least  must  have  taken  some  conslderahk- 
time  before  they  could  be  completed;  another  set  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, and  which  probably  are  more  closely  connected  %vith  the  im- 
mediate symptoms  which  precede  the  fatal  event. 

The  abnormal  changes  in  the  cranium,  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
its  fonvohitious  and  cerebral  ventricles  all  indicate  the  prolonged 
actiou  of  a  morbid  poison.  The  prolonged  action  of  the  alcoholic 
poison  on  the  cranial  contents  is  to  produce  induration  of  the  cere- 
bral and  cerebellar  substance  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  canee, 
coincident  with  an  increased  amount  of  subarachnoid  serum;  while 
the  ateatoniatoua  degeneration  of  the  small  arteries  leads  to  atrophv 
of  the  convolutions  and  adevui  of  the  brain. 

When  spirituous  liquors  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  they 
tend  to  coagulate,  in  the  tirst  instance,  all  albuminous  articles  of 
food  or  fluid  with  which  they  come  in  contact;  as  an  irritant  thev 
stimulate  the  glandular  aecrotioas  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
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nliimately  lead  to  pepmanent  congestion  of  the  vessels,  to  spurious 
itiflaiiotic  deposit  in  tlie  mucona  tissue,  and  to  tliiclieniiig  of  the 
gastric  subetHnce.  By  the  veins  and  absorhents  of  the  storaach 
the  alcohol  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  immediately  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  all  the  viscera  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  The 
functions  of  the  brain  are  at  once  stimulated,  and  ideas  follow  in 
more  rapid  succession;  the  liver  is  excited  to  secrete  an  excess  of 
sugar,  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  stimulant  on  its  tissue  (Daa. 
Harlby  and  Berxard).  The  flow  of  urine  ia  excited  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  these  eflects  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  operation  of 
an  agent  moat  pernicious  in  its  ultimate  results,  when  indulged  in 
haltitnal  excess;  but  most  valuable  as  a  remedial  agent,  when  ita 
action  is  understood  and  appreciated  (consnlt  Dr.  Anstie's  valuable 
work  on  .SUmt/lanls  and  Narcoiics;  IhcirMulaal  BeUitions).  The  mere 
coagnlation  of  tlie  aibuminons  articles  of  food  and  fluid  is  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  that  effected  by  the  gastric  fluids,  and  tends  to  render 
tbc  articles  more  diflicult  of  solution  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  these  facts  it  ia  imjioasible  not  to  recognize  that  alcohol  being 
absorbed,  a  double  series  of  morbid  results  ensue.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  train  of  phenomena  are  induced  partly  of  a  chfmical  nature 
and  partly  pht/siological  or  i-Hol.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  body 
snfiera;  and  a  bad  state  of  health  ia  at  last  induced  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  sometimes  described  as  the  "drunkard's  cachexia  or  di/nrrtisia," 
This  state  of  the  system  is  characterized  by  positive  irritation, 
which  very  soon  succeeds  to  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol,  and 
which  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  sometimes  by  an  un- 
naturally voracious  appetite;  but  those  who  over-indulge  in  the 
use  of  Bueh  stimuli  subsequently  suffer  a  total  disrelish  for  food; 
they  become  unable  to  eat,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  various 
kinds  betray  the  irritable  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as 
atomach-ache,  the  frequent  generation  of  gases,  water-brasb,  hearts 
burn,  aqueamisbness,  vomiting,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  A 
constipated  condition  of  the  intestines,  attended  with  deficiency  in 
the  power  to  expel  their  contents,  is  very  soon  established,  and 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  deficient  secretion  of  bile,  wliicb  ia 
known  not  to  be  secreted  in  duequantity;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  although  the  fact  is  not  proved,  that  its  quality  is  de- 
teriorated. Its  functional  agency  on  the  food  and  fluids  in  the 
intestines  is  therefore  diminished. 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  alcoholic  absorption  through  the  vas- 
cular and  pulmonary  system,  it  is  found  unqu^tionably  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  while  it  produces  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  congestion  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
puluionary  capillary  vessels.     Bespiration  is  thus,  in  the  first  in- 
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Btauce,  rendered  from  four  to  six  times  more  frequent  per  minnte 
than  it  otherwise  is;  and  various  symptomB  of  aecntn illation  of 
blood  witliiu  the  chest,  nud  piilmoiiary  congestion  especially.  lUta^ 
apt  to  occur.     A  short,  tickling  cough  is  a  most  constuxt  plittnom^H 
eiion.     Dr.  Craigie  remarks  that  all  the  spirit-dr inkers  whom  he 
has  ever  seen  or  known  have  been  either  subject  to  chronic  coogt 
or  dyspniPR,  or  have  labored  under  chronic,  dry  bronchial  disorder. 
with  asthma.     That  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ultimately  rctarda 
the  mution  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  is  known  by  experiments  on 
the  lower  animals,  and  by  pathological  observationa.      Thus  far  we 
have  a  morbid  condition  induced  which  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  blnod,  and  such  an  accumulation  has 
been  proved  to  take  place.     It  has  been  shown  by  Becqnorel  and 
Kodicr  that  fat  increases  in  the  blood,  in  most  acute  diseiu^cs,  when 
the  biliary  secretion  is  retarded,  and  when  a  scanty  amount  of  food 
is  taken.     These  are  the  very  conditions  which  obtain  in  alcohol- 
ism.    It  is  in  cases  of  undoubted  drunkenness  that  fats  have  oc- 
curred  in  the  blood  in  such  obvious  quantity  as  to  leave  no  doubly 
of  its  presence.     In  such  cases  a  milky  character  is  imparted  tu  tb^| 
serum — a  condition  which  may  be  recognized  by  simple  inspection; 
while  a  microscopic   examination  and  treatment  with   ether  will 
establish  the  diagnosis,  and  distinguish  the  fat  from  colorless  blood- 
corpuscles,  or  from  molecules  of  albumen.     Slighter  degrees  of  this 
condition  are  altogether  physiological,  and  are  met  with   during 
the  period  of  digestion,  atter  eating  substances  rich  in   fat  (■A.f 
BocnANAN,  VoflEL),     But  the   extreme  degrees  of  this  condition  ^ 
have  been  especially  met  with  in  drunkards.     J.  Frank  regards 
the  white  and  fatty  blood  as  having  its  origin  in  the  abuse  of  alco- 
holic drinks  [Hnimovcrsche  Aiiiinlen,  1847,  p.  283,  qnoted  by  Vogel). 
Dr.  Adams  (7>«/is.  Mid  and  Pfit/s.  Sockty  of  Oileutla)  mentions  the 
case  of  a  sergeant  at  Fort  William  who  went  to  bed  drunk  and  was 
Ibund  dead  in  the  morning.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  greatly  ^ 
distended  with  blood,  and  oil  was  seen  floating  in  it.     Kayer  re-  H 
lates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  drinking  largely  of  punch,  de- 
stroyed himself  by  thti  fumes  of  charcoal.     The  blood  and  the  arine 
contained  globules  of  oil.     Serules,  of  Strasbourg,  records  similar 
phenomena.     Thus,  it  is  shown   by  abundant  testimony  that  the 
blood  becomes  surcharged  with  unchanged  and  unused  material, 
and  contains  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  of  carbon  than  in  the 
normal  state.     The  order  of  events  by  which  this  state  comes  about 
is  somewhat  as  follows:  Alcohol  is  directly  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels, without  undergoing  any  change  or  decomposition.     Part 
of  it  is  eliminated  very  slowly  as  alcohol  by  the  lungs,  by  the  liver, 
and  by  the  kidneys;  but  appears  to  tarry  in  largest  amount  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  brain  (Pakkes).     Another  portion  is  decomposed 
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Its  hy'^rogen  enters  into  eomlj'nmtion  with  oxygen  to  form  wat«r, 
which,  with  acetic  at-id,  having  been  produced,  carbonic  acid  aad 
water  are  formed.  Oxygen  is  thus  diverted  from  its  proper  func- 
tion, the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  lungs  is  diminifihed 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  and  less  urea  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  than  is  consistent  with  health;  but  the  pulraoaary  aqueous 
vapor  ie  not  lessened  (Bocker  and  Hammond,  quoted  by  Parked). 
The  water  of  tlie  urine  is  diniiuiahed,  the  chlorine  is  greatly  les- 
sened, as  well  as  the  acids  and  buses.  All  the  evidence,  therefore, 
ptjints  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  as  causing  the  retention  of  eubstaiices 
which  ought  to  be  eliminated;  and  this  retention  of  the  eifete 
matter  is  still  more  intensitied  by  the  stimulant  action  of  alcohol  in- 
creasing for  a  limited  time  the  frequency  of  functional  acts,  followed 
as  it  is  by  a  corresponding  depression.  In  thisway  impaired  health 
is  soon  brought  about,  tending  to  wasting  of  the  tissues  generally; 
and  HO  long  as  any  alcohol' remains  in  the  blood  ns  alcohol,  a  certain 
toxic  or  poisonous  eifect  continues  to  be  produced  upon  the  nervous 
system  through  which  the  poisoned  blood  circulates.  If  a  constant 
supply  of  the  alcohol  is  kept  up,  the  phenomena  of  alcoholism  bo- 
come  chronic  or  persistent;  and  acute  paroxysms,  generally  in  the 
form  of  dfliriiini  trtmeiis,  supeiTene,  which  is  at  once  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  most  prominent  evidence  of  alcoholism.  In  other 
instances  the  degeneration  of  several  vital  organs  generally  may 
become  so  excessive  that  death  follows  by  asike>m,or  with  typhoid 
phenomeua  ending  in  coma. 

When  mixed  with  blood  out  of  the  body,  spirituous  liquors  cause 
more  or  less  coagulation  according  to  their  strength  and  concen- 
tration; and  when  applied  to  the  bloodvessels  in  the  transparent 
parts  of  animals,  they  can  be  seen  to  produce  the  same  eflects. 
The  congestion  that  constantly  exists  in  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  lungs  and  stomach  is  evidence  of  the  retarded  motion  of  the 
blood.  The  fact  that  hemorrhoidal  swellings  are  always  aggravated 
by  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids  is  the  result  of  retarded  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  htemorrhoidal  veeaels.  When  death  occurs  from 
poisonous  doses,  either  in  animals  or  in  man,  although  the  dose  is 
at  first  followed  by  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  yet  in  a  sliort 
time  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  small;  while  the  extremities  he- 
come  cold,  and  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  suspended  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blood  progresses  slowly  and  more  slowly  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  These  ett'ects  upon  the  lungs  must  be 
regarded  as  of  a  toxic  kind;  and  this  specific  toxic  action  is  not  less 
obvious  on  the  brain.  Its  nei've-su balance  becomes  poisonously 
affected — a  comlition  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of  the  most 
necessary  antecedents  in  the  causation  ofdelirium  treyiteits. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  medulla  oblongata  tend  to  sustain 
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thU  toxie  effect  apon  Ihe  lungs.  The  brain  and  the  longs  b  tliia 
reqtect  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Death  may  ensue  in  rarii'iu 
VAYs,  but  goneraily  hj  coma,  asphyxia,  syncope,  exbaastioD,  or 
epilfpsy. 

In  the  case  of  habitual  Bpirit-drinkers  there  is  tliaa  constaath 
going  on  a  temporary  stimulus  and  {juickeiied  motion  ot*  the  blooii 
tiirough  the  vessels,  especially  manifested  by  cerebral,  thoracic, 
and  hemorrhoidal  phenomena,  followed  bya  corresponflingdeprw- 
sion  and  tendency  to  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  tbe  cHptlluricsof 
all  the  intenial  organs,  especially  in  the  membranes  ainJ  the  tax 
areolar  tissues  of  dependent  parts.'  The  essential  nature  «f  dt- 
liriiim  tremens  is  associated  with  the  loss  of  cerebral  power,  evinced 
especially  in  the  want  of  control  over  thoughts,  emotions,  aru)  mu*- 
eularftction,  consequent  on  the  direct  influence  of  the  alcoholic  [loi- 
Bon.  Disturbances  of  function,  depression,  and  debility  are  the  at- 
tendant phenomena.  The  feeble  but  rapid  action  of  tbe  heart,  tbft 
tremniouB,  undecided  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  terror-stricken 
and  agitated  menial  state,  betoken  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
living  functions.  Tbe  amount  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  as  de- 
termined by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  is  diminiwbed,  while  the  proportioa 
of  tbe  sulphates  and  of  ibe  urea  is  gi-eatly  increased.  The  nature 
of  the  morbid  lesions  found  in  such  cases  have  been  already  indi- 
cated. The  disease  has  been  variously  named  the  brain  J'erer 
dninkard.i,  dipmvwma  or  Jdirium  tremens,  by  which  latter  name  it  i 
more  frequently  knowu  and  described  in  this  country. 

Symptoms  and  Conrw — The  disease  has  been  said  to  become  de^ 
veloped  under  two  et-ts  of  circumstances — namely,  according  as  the 
patient  has  been  continuing  his  potations,  or  after  he  has  suddcid; 
abandoued  them.     But  its  occurrence   under  this  latter  circum- 
sUneo  is  uow  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence;  and 
of  all  the  errors  in  popular  acceptation  connected  with  the  ntalad 
none  is  greater  than  that  which  affirms  the  exciting  cause  of 
paroxysm  of  delirium  tremens  to  be  a  sudden  stopping  orwitlnlraw 
of  the  accustomed  quantity  of  stimulants.     The  ceasing  to  drink 
depend.s  on  the  cotumi-ncemeut  of  the  disease  {Qairdneb).     Ther^_ 
are  some  who  ere  constantly  taking  small  quantities  of  spirit^H 
and   who   although   they  never   get   completely   intoxicated,   yet 
sometimes  exceed   considerably  their  accustomed  allowance,  mid 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.     The  syrapforaB  of  delirium  trt- 
mtns  generally  appear  in  them  from  the  second  to  tbe  eighili  or 
ninth  day  after  u  protracted  debauch,  and  are  by  some  pathologi, 
divided  into  three  stngea.     The  first  stage,  according  to  Dr.  Blaki 
is  marked  by  a  i>eculiar  slowness  of  the  pulse,  by  coldness   an 
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clanimineaa  of  tlie  hands  and  feet,  hy  general  debility,  bj  nauaea 
and  vomiting  in  the  morning,  and  by  frightftil  dreams  at  night. 
Very  moderate  exertion  of  body  causes  the  patient  to  perspire  pro- 
fnaely,  and  anything  which  eiiddenly  affects  hie  mind  throws  him 
into  a  tremulous  agitation.  The  ti:)ngue  is  tremulous  and  furred, 
the  hands  shake,  and  he  is  greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  sighs  fre- 
quently, is  anxious  abont  his  affairw,  and  is  either  restless  or  watch- 
ful.    These  symptoms  hist  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  second  stage  commences  by  a  hurried  and  anxious  manner, 
by  great  excitability  of  temper,  by  a  small,  accelerated  pulse ;  some 
heat,  perhaps,  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk,  but  accompanied  with 
the  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  extremities.  The  tongue  is 
sometimes  clean,  but  often  brown  and  dry,  ami  the  patient  deliri- 
ous, siiftt'ring  from  various  mental  illnsioua  and  alienations.  In 
general  the  delirium  is  melancholy,  and  has  reference  to  his  nsual 
occupation  and  habits,  or  to  some  difficulty  in  his  domestic  affairs. 
He  sometimes  sees  flames  or  hears  voices  talking  to  him,  or  as 
soon  as  he  shuts  his  eyes  he  sees  people  passing  under  the  bed- 
clothes. In  short,  he  sees  objects  and  sights  in  situations  in  which 
they  are  not,  and  wliieh  have  no  real  existence ;  or  betrays  the 
most  dreadful  alarm  at  hideous  objects  which  he  imagines  are 
threatening  him  with  immediate  destruction.  Restless  and  sleep- 
less, he  moves  his  trembling  hands  horizontally  over  the  bed- 
clothes, as  if  seeking  for  something.  In  general  he  is  harmless 
and  easily  controlled;  but  in  some  instances  he  is  violent,  mis- 
chievous, and  requires  to  be  restrained.  This  stage  generally  hists 
from  three  or  four  days  to  a  week,  when  the  third  stage  com- 
mences by  the  patient  falling  into  a  sound  sleep  and  gradually  re- 
covering, or  a  fatal  collapse  eomee  on,  which  finally  and  shortly 
closes  the  scene.  "Without  reference  to  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
following  is  a  general  description  of  its  symptoms. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  derangement  in  several  other  func- 
tions besides  the  brain.  The  patient  is  generally  void  of  all  appe- 
tite; or  he  may  be  squeamish,  and  vomit  at  intervals.  Sometimes 
he  is  thirsty,  and  calls  loudly  for  liquor  of  various  kinds;  but  often 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  sensation  of  thirst.  In  several  instances 
great  aversion,  and  even  dread,  of  all  food  and  drink  has  been 
evinced ;  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  persuade  the  patient  to  par- 
take of  either.  The  tongne  is  at  first  covered  with  moist,  white, 
gray,  or  slate-colored  fur,  and  when  protruded  it  is  tremulous. 
The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  less  sensible  than  in  the  state  of 
health  to  the  action  of  medicine.  When  they  are  acted  upon  by 
remedies  the  discharges  are  very  dark-colored,  the  first  generally 
consistent,  the  latter  liquid,  dark,  and  oft'cuBive,  There  are  gener- 
ally fulness  and  distension,  and  not  unfrequently  tenderness  and 
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pain,  in  the  epi^raatric,  umbilical,  and  right  hypoehonjriac  regioos; 
ami  sometimes  the  two  hypochondriac  regions  give  the  patient  the 
sensation  a»  if  they  were  drawn  tightly  together.  The  skin  is 
bathed  about  the  head  and  neck  with  a  dummy,  unctuous,  «>ld 
moisture ;  but  elaewhere,  and  especially  at  the  feet,  it  is  cold,  diy, 
and  iniperspirable. 

The  pulse  varies  from  96   to  110  or  120,  aometimea  130;  and 
though  flometimes  small  and  oppressed,  is  often  lull,  voluminon^f 
and  throbbing.     The  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  beat  moAt  vii^™ 
lently;  those  of  the  wrist  less  forcibly;  and  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tibial  arteries  pulsate  feebly  enough.     The  action  of  the  liea^H 
ia  in  general  uuuaunlly  violent,  and  the  cardiac  beat  is  diffused  ov^™ 
the  whole  cheat.     The  respiration  ia  oecasionally  panting  and  irreg- 
ular, but  not  other^vise   morbid.     Reatleasness  is  extreme.     The 
patient  is  in  conataut  agitation  of  mind  and  body;  speaks  almost 
ineeBaantly,  yet  seldom  adheres  above  a  minute  to  one  subject,  and 
is  constantly  changing  place  and  looking  for  some  new  object, 
cannot  sleep,  and  dreads  to  be  left  alone,  from  the  appreheiiBion 
spectral  visitations.     With  this  restlessness  the  upper  extreniiti 
and  papecially  the  hands,  are  in  constant  tremnlous  motion,  such 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  for  two  aeoonda  in  the  same  position,  nor 
can  the  pulse  in  many  cases  be  accurately  numbered  at  the  wrist 
Though  this  tremulous  motion  of  the  arms,  wrists,  aud  hands  ia 
very  general,  it  ia  not  constant;  and  instances  of  the  mental  dis- 
order, agitation,  spectral  illusions,  and  aleeplessuesa  have  been  ob- 
serveil  to  take  place  without  any  such  kind  of  tremors.     They  are 
very  rarely,  almost  never,  seen  in  the  young  or  middle-aged  to  any      i 
very  great  extent,  or  those  whose  muscular  motions  are  not  other<fl 
wise  unatfady;  and  are  seldom  well  marked  in  tii-st  attacks  of  the 
diaeaac.     Such  tremors  are  principally  observed  in  the  cases  of  con- 
firmed dram-drinkers,  whose  motions  are  always  unsteady  in  the 
morning  and  early  part  of  the  day,  until  they  take  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  habitual  stimulus  (Craigie). 

After  symptoms  of  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  have  continued 
for  three  or  four  days,  the  patient  may  fall  into  a  sound,  unbroken 
sinmber,  which  lasts  for  aome  hours.  The  paroxysm  thus  works 
itaelf  out  iu  a  definite  time  in  uncomplicated  casea;  and  sleep 
occurs  simply  aa  the  natural,  the  favorable  termination  of  the  dis-^^ 
order.  It  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  paroxysm  having  run  its  cour8e,^| 
and  of  the  nervous  system  haWug  lapsed  into  an  improved  condi-^^ 
tion,  and  muat  not  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  those  favorable  con-^^ 
ditiona  (Reriewer  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bfeieic,l.  c).  On^P 
the  other  hand,  ihe  symptoms  may  pass  into  a  state  of  rowiii  li^il,^' 
with  cDDstaut  muttering  delirium,  sub.^ullas  feiuUnum,  and  picking  of 
the  bedclothes,  the  pupils  become  contracted,  the  muscles  of  the 
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fiice  and  Jaw  are  moved  inceBsnntly,  aud  death  may  ensue  from  pro- 
longed coma  or  convulsions.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies 
from  tliree,  four,  or  seven  days,  and  a  favorable  or  fatal  termiuation 
mil}'  be  looked  for  in  from  three  to  five  days. 

Diagnosis. — DrUriiim  tremens  is  to  be  distinguished  from  typhus 
fcvur,  and  from  paralysis  agitans,  by  the  previous  history  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  Hympfoms. 

ProgrnoBis. — It  is  hardly  determined  what  is  the  proportion  of  re- 
coveries to  deaths;  but  unquestionably  three  persons  out  of  four  do 
well.  A  paper  in  The  Indiun  Annals  of  Medical  Science  for  1855,  by 
Dr.  Macpherson,  notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  statistics  of 
writers  on  dtUrium  tremens,  with  regard  to  its  frequency  in  both 
sexes,  and  to  the  mortality  of  the  disease.  He  attributes  this  chiefly 
to  a  want  of  due  claseitieation.  Calmeil  states  the  rate  of  mortality 
at  5  per  cent.,  Bougaid  at  19  per  cent.  The  roost  accurate  records  to 
be  got  are  those  regarding  the  British  troops  at  different  stations. 
The  late  Sir  Alexander  Tullooh,  in  his  report  for  1853,  gives  the 
following  percentages  of  mortality  among  them : 

Great  Erltnin,  infantry, 17.8 

CBTftlry, 13B 

Bormudft,    . 15.0 

Cuniidu, T.M 

GibrHlUr, 13.6 

Malta B.8 

Nov*  Scotia, B.I 

A  return  of  adraiasions  and  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  and 
ebrietas  in  the  General  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  from  1848  to  1852,  and 
another  of  admisaions  and  deaths  from  the  same  causes  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  Hospital,  during  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  give  some  im- 
portant results  as  follows : 

Tliat  delirium  tremens  occurs  in  women  and  men  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  twenty-live;  but  that  this  difierence  ie  due  to  the  difference 
of  habits  rather  than  of  sex. 

That  in  regard  to  age  the  ratio  ie  as  follows : 

Ohm.  ItfiUii.       Per  (■□)- ef  DhUu. 

Aget  from  20  to  26 84                  4  !l.  I 

■'          25  to  30 .66  16  24.2 

■'          80  to  36 48  II  22.9 

"          85  to  40 76                  7  9.2 

"         40  to  4C, 62                  6  g.6 

"          -15  to  50, 28                  4  17.3 

"          50  to  60, 7  —  — 

"         60  to  66, 6                  1  — 

The  greatest  mortality  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
I       forty,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  aualysia  of  another  series  of  sixty- 
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four  fatal  caees.     The  percentage  shows  that  there  is  no  nnifonuilj 
iu  thi?  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases. 

Tliere  19  no  evidence  to  ahow  that  the  eea^on   of  the  year  esti 
a  (letinite  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  wherea*r 
raortalih'  very  probahlj'  varies  with  the  temperature — it  being  nt<' 
than  double  in  the  eight  hot  months  as  compared  with  the  foar 
mantha. 

Tlie  apparent  cause  of  death  was  as  follows:  Thirty-three  hj 
exhaustion  (often  with  coma);  eighteen  by  coma;  eleven  by  fiu 
(probably  apoplectic,  called  sometimes  epileptic);  one  died  on  tW 
night-stool;  one  was  found  dead  in  bed. 

Convulsions  occurred  in  at  least  twenty  of  the  above  cases.  0; 
distinct  case  of  paroxysmal  opisthotonos  occurred  in  a  musician,  w 
during  the  intervals  was  able  to  sit  up  and  whistle  tunes. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  now  describe*!, 
well  03  from  the  dire  results  of  experience,  it  is  now  clearly  estab- 
hshed  that  the  indications  for  treatment  are — (1.)  The  elimtnati 
of  the  poison;  (2.)  The  sustenance  of  the  patient  during  this  peri 
The  two  most  fatal  errors  which  can  be  committed  in  the  treatra' 
of  lidirium  tremens  are  either  to  l>leed  the  patient  or  to  give  hi 
opiates.     The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  those  treated  by  opiates 
are  apt  to  terminate  by  convulsions  and  coma  (Mobeiikad,  Peddie, 
Law,  Cahill,  Laycock).     If  it  be  true,  also,  that  opium  and  al 
holic  stimulants  singly  are  to  be  deprecated  in  the  treatment 
delirium  trrmcns,  A  fortiori  in  their  combination  there  is  a  twofoli] 
danger;  and  alike  in  tropica!  as  in  temperate  regions  it  is  a  cou 
of  treatment  attended  with  much  hazard,  and  which,  when  syste 
aticaliy  followed,  is  certain  of  leading  to  unfortunate  results  {si 
Morehead's  liescarcfies  on  Diseases  m  India;  also,  "Notes  on  Trea; 
ment  of  Delirium   Tremens,"  by  W.  Ilanbury,  33d  Regiment,  in 
Madras  Qiiarlei'bi  Journal,  July,  1863).  ^H 

The  strength  must  be  supported  by  diet  of  the  most  uutritioo^^ 
kind,  in  a  finid  and  mild  form,  such  as  yolk  of  egg,  soups,  and  the 
like:  food  should  he  given  in  small  quantities,  and  often.     Beef- 
tea,  spiced  soup,  and  egg-flip,  are  each  to  be  commended  at  difl'ere 
periods  of  the  day. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  the  patient  does  not  oatc: 
cold;  and  if  he  continues  to  digest  food,  the  danger  is  much  dimin-' 
ifihed.     The  danger  in  the  first  instance  is  from  exhaustion;  and 
careful  nursing  is  above  all   things  necessary,  so  that  protection 
maybe  adequate  and  the  food  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  digcstio 
which  is  always  feeble.     The  disease  must  he  treated  as  one  ppoi 
taneously  curable ;  not  by  withholding  remedies,  but  by  using  the 
in  strict  subordination  to  good  nursiug  and  carefully  adjusted  di 
and  regimen  (Ware,  Hood,  Peddik,  Laycock,  W.  T.  Gairdskr 
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Active  specifies  for  ddintim  tremens  appear  to  be  founded  on  the 
idea  that  the  diseane  ia  one  noniiually  of  high  mortality.  Hence 
tlje  enornioiia  doses  of  digitalis  (Jones)  and  of  Oiyenne  pepper  (Km- 
KEAR);  but  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  eueb  remedies  as  diffil<ilis, 
it  will  at  least  be  judicious  practice  to  adopt  such  means  as  are  cal- 
culated to  restore  the  powers  of  nature — namely,  nutrients  and  rest; 
while  the  stimulus  of  such  a  spice  as  Caymne  pi'pper,  given  in  the 
soup,  OD  the  atonic  stomach,  will  have  a  favorable  influence  on  ab- 
sorption. 

In  some  cases  purgative  remedies  are  indicated  from  the  first. 
"These  cases  are  known  by  the  flushed,  bloated  appearance,  the 
very  foul  tongue,  the  mawkUh,  peculiar  odor  of  the  breath,  the 
fetid  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  llie  history  of  a  recent  surfeit 
of  eating  as  well  as  drinking"  (W.  T,  Oairduer,  Clinical  Maiiciney  p. 
271). 

Opium  may  be  administered  with  safety  and  advantage  only  in 
protracted  cases,  provided  the  quantity  given  in  twenty-four  hours 
is  never  allowed  to  exceed  tlie  full  dose  which  would  be  considered 
safe  for  a  healthy  person  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient.  Where 
it  appears  to  be  indicated  in  protracted  cases,  it  ought  to  be  pushed 
as  rapidly  aa  possible  for  two  or  tbree  doses,  while  its  efl'eets  are 
carefully  watched.  Its  use  must  be  discontinued  for  at  least  a  good 
nuuiy  hours,  as  soon  as  a  full  maximum  amount  of  5iss  to  5ii  of 
the  tincture  in  all  has  been  reached,  or  even  sooner  if  the  pupils 
have  become  at  all  considerably  contracted  during  its  use.  This  remedy 
should  always  be  given  in  the  fluid  fonn,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  bowels,  owing  to  the  weakened  state  of  the  diges- 
tion ;  and  a  laxative,  or  even  a  purgative,  should  be  alternated  with 
opium,  followed  by  a  bitter  tonic,  which  always  operates  favorably 
in  iingeriug  cases  of  nervous  and  dyspeptic  exhaustion.  Narcotics 
are  thus  only  safe  in  delirium  Irefiieiis  when  they  are  given  with  the 
object  of  aidmg  and  seconding  the  natural  cure  of  the  disease,  em- 
ployed in  moderate  doses,  and  given  only  at  tlie  later  stages.  The 
heroic  use  of  them,  as  heretofore  too  often  advocated  even  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  is  now  recognized  as  a  treatment  which 
merely  substituted  narcotic  poisoning  for  alcuhulism  or  deiiriunt  tre- 
mms. 

LEAD  COLIO  OR  LEAD  PALSY— Co!iea  Pktonum. 
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Deflaition — A  series  of  morbid  phenomena  induced  by  the  absorption 
of  the  salts  of  lead  contained  m  solution  in  drinkinff-waters,  or  in  mriovs 
food's  and  drinks,  or  conveyed  into  iht  system  through  the  integumcnis  of 
those  wlu>  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  the  soluble  salts  of  lead;  or  through 
Ike  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  of  those  exposed  to  the  itiftaence  of 
vapors  containing  lead. 
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Pathology- — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the  \eaA  i»  ik 
Borbed,  and  mingling;  vnth  the  blood,  producoa  a  peculiarly  piurfiil 
aS'ectinu  of  the  alimentary  caual  termed  colici  It  may  alw)  affect 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  producing  palsy:  and  fiuallv  it  pro- 
duces ulceration  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  accom]ani^ 
by  a  peculiar  blue  liue,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  IJunon, 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  This  blue  line  is  seen  uloog  the  fiM 
mai'giu  of  the  guma,  but  is  absent  where  a  tooth  or  Btumj)  is  want, 
ing. 

The  fact  of  the  lead  being  absorbed  and  mingled  -with  the  blood 
is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  lead  has  been  obtained 
from  the  coats  of  tlie  stomach  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  lead,  even  u 
late  as  a  month  after  poisoning.  Again,  MM.  Duvergne  and  tiiri- 
hourt  have  detected  lead  in  tlie  brain  of  the  humao  subject,  and  Dr. 
Budd  has  detected  it,  not  only  in  the  human  brain,  but  also  iu  tlie 
musL'les,  Many  pathologists  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Wa* 
line  observed  in  the  gums  of  persons  poisoned  by  lead  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  lead  iu  some  peculiar  state  of  combination,  aa  witfa 
aomeof  the  constituents  of  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  (Tomes):  and  from 
the  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson.it  appears  that  there 
are  various  tissues  of  the  body  tor  which  lead  has  an  affinity,  and 
that  it  is  more  apt  to  he  found  in  some  organs  than  in  others. 

The  stomach  and  ca-cum  of  a  pouy  having  been  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, that  died  a  fortnight  al^er  being  removed  from  the  sources 
whence  lead  was  received  into  its  body  through  the  ingesta,  it  wm 
found  that,  while  the  contents  of  these  viscera  did  not  contain  tbe 
metal,  the  substance  of  their  tissues  yielded  it  in  small  but  maiiifest 
quantity.     Iu  a  mare  dying  under  similar  conditions  the  following 
organs  were  examined:  (1.)  A  part  of  the  lungs;  (*2.)  A  part  of  tbo 
heart;  (3.)  A  part  of  the  large  intestine  and  contents;  (4.)  A  purl  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum;   (5.)  The  spleen;  (6.)  One  kidney:  (7.) 
A  portion  of  the  liver.     The  spleen  yielded  the  most  abundant  and 
most  deeply  colored  precipitates;  while  the  intestinal  canal  gave 
the  fiiintest  indications.     Next  to  the  spleen,  the  Uver  yielded  most, 
afterwards  the  lungs,  then  the  kidney,  next  tlie  heart,  and  least  the 
intestines. 

The  general  result  of  these  analyses  went  to  show, — First,  That 
in  cases  of  alow  poisoning  with  lead,  the  metal  comes  to  bedifl'nsed 
through  the  entire  body,  and  exerts  its  poi-wnous  action,  though  in 
an  unequal  degree,  on  every  organ;  and  Sfcond,  That  lead  having 
once  entered  the  body,  leaves  it  again  very  slowly,  so  that  long 
after  un  animal  has  ceased  to  receive  lead  in  its  tbod  or  drink,  or  by 
any  other  medium,  wo  may  expect  to  find  the  metal  in  its  tissues; 
and  the  restoration  to  health  is  always  protracted.  The  lead  pa-tsea 
off  by  the  uiiue  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  but  very  slowly 
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(Pabkes),  Fletcher  found  in  the  urine  of  a  man  with  lead  colic  no 
less  than  4.8  grains  of  metallic  lead  iu  100  grains  of  solid  matter  of 

the  urine  (DifWtn.  Med.  Press,  1848);  and  Dr.  Parkes  records  a  case 
in  which  the  last  exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead  was  on  the  20th 
December,  1832,  and  lead  was  found  in  the  urine  before  treatment 
eomniiMited  on  the  16th  June,  1853,  and  the  blue  line  was  still  per- 
ceptible below  tlie  edge  of  the  lower  gum. 

Oolka  PUtonum  rarely  causes  death.  De  Haen  opened  many 
persons  that  died  from  lead  poisoning,  and  found  in  all  a  constric- 
tion of  the  colon,  and  in  a  certaiu  number  a  similar  affection  of  the 
ccecum.  Merat  opened  seven  cases,  and  observed  a  similar  appear- 
Buce.  Dubois  de  liochfort  says  that  he  found  in  two  cases  intus- 
susception of  tbe  intestines;  but  Andrat  examined  five  cases,  Louis 
one  case,  and  Martin  another,  without  finding  any  morbid  appear- 
auce. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the 
mnseles  of  the  palsied  hand  and  arm  of  a  painter  who  died  of  a 
broken  thigh  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  found  them  all  of  a 
cream  color,  being  probably  in  a  condition  of  fatly  degeneration. 
Iu  the  paralysis  arising  from  the  poison  of  lead  the  tissues  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  are  early  aHected,  and  at  a  subsequent  penod 
the  nervous  centres  became  implicated.  The  muscles  seem  to  be 
first  affected,  and  through  them  the  nerves  participate  in  the  con- 
tamination, which  gradually  advances  to  the  nervous  centres  in  tbe 
severer  forms  of  the  disease.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  local 
paralysis  always  precedes,  and  generally  for  some  considerable  time, 
those  phenomena  which  indicate  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
which  show  that  contamination  of  the  system  has  been  great.  The 
evidence  now  is  also  abundant  which  proves  that  it  is  lead  existing 
in  the  affet-ted  tissues  which  thus  contaminates  and  impairs  their 
function.  The  morbid  appearances  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  generally  such  as  deuote  imperfect  or  depraved  nutrition. of 
those  centres.  The  brain  is  pale  and  soft,  and  its  convolution  wasted, 
the  sulci  between  them  wide,  and  sometimes  patches  of  white  soft- 
ening are  to  be  seen  in  the  hemispheres;  and  this  seems  to  be  more 
particularly  the  case  in  those  who  have  had  paroxysnts  of  an  epi- 
leptic nature,  and  in  whose  brains  lead  has  been  detected  (Todd). 

The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  has  taken  place  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  In  France  the  pernicious  efi'cets  were  wont 
to  occur  from  putting  a  lump  of  litharge  into  the  pin  r/iilee,  to  cover 
its  acidity  and  render  it  salable;  and  from  this  having  been  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent  by  the  Pictones,  or  inhabitants  of  Poictou, 
the  disease  has  been  named  0)lica  Pidonum,  In  the  cider  counticB 
of  Great  Britain  this  disease  formerly  existed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
has  been  termed  Devonshire  Colic,  or  CoUca  Damnoniensia.     The 
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impregnation  of  cider  with  lead  in  thia  country  was  generally  the 
effect  of  accident,  and  arose  from  the  troughs  Iq  which  the  apples 
were  crushed  having  the  different  [iiecce  of  staue  of  which  they  are 
composed  clumped  together  with  iion,  and  lixed  hy  melted  lead. 
In  some  diittricts  it  was  the  practice  to  line  the  entire  press  witJi 
lead,  or  to  tip  them  with  that  metal.  It  waa  a  ciiHtoni,  also,  ahnoat 
universal,  to  make  the  upper  part  of  the  boiiiug  vessel  of  ieod; 
while  some  growers,  iu  managing  weak  ciders,  put  a  leaden  weight 
iu  the  cask  to  sweeten  the  liquor.  From  these  and  perhaps  other 
causes.  Sir  George  Baker  found  the  cider  he  examined  to  contain 
four  and  a  half  grains  of  lead  iu  eighteen  hottlcs,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  iu  each  hottle.  In  tUe  West  Indies  lead  poisoning  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  using  leaden  worms  to  the  stills,  by  which 
the  rum  became  impregnated  with  this  metal.  There  are  many 
other  uiiuor  sources  of  poisoning  by  lead;  as  keeping  pickles  or 
preserves  in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  and  coloring  confections  with 
preparations  of  lead.  The  still  and  other  machinery  used  in  the 
distillation  of  fermented  liquors  being  now  constructed  of  metaU 
so  combined  as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  acid  fruits  or  sugar,  dis- 
eases from  the  action  of  lead  are  no  longer  ao  common  as  they 
were  wont  to  be,  hut  are  coutined  principally  to  laborers  in  the  lead 
manufactories  and  to  painters.  The  use  of  paint  where  lead  exists 
is  the  most  common  source  of  its  absorption  in  this  country;  aud 
henee  house  painters  are  those  most  frequently  affected.  The  paint 
called  "flatting"  (or  that  which,  being  mixed  with  a  large  smoutit 
of  turpentine,  so  as  to  give  a  Jiat,  dead,  or  imn-ijlUtming  surface)  is 
the  most  injurious  to  the  workman.  The  turpentine,  readily  pas»> 
ing  oft'  hy  evaporation,  carries  with  it  a  small  supply  of  lead,  which 
is  constantly  and  gradually  inhaled,  or  it  is  left  on  tlie  skin  to  be 
ehsorhed,  or  mixiug  with  saliva,  it  gets  into  the  stomach.  By  one 
or  all  of  these  ways  the  system  becomes  affected,  first  through  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  subsequently  by  the  constituent  tissues 
of  the  organ  combining,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  lead,  which  is 
thus  deposited  in  them. 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  and  all  classes  are  liable  to  the  poisonous 
action  of  this  metal;  hut  the  workers  iu  lead  have  been  at  all  times 
the  greatest  sufferers.  "Women  in  this  country  otlen  suffer  from 
lead  colic,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  them  paralytic;  men  sutler  both 
from  the  colic  and  the  characteristic  palsy. 

Symptoms, — The  quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  produce  its  specific 
results,  or  the  time  it  takes  to  accumulate  in  the  system  when  intro- 
duced, is  not  determined;  and  both  the  dose  and  the  time  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals.  Hometimes  all  its  most  pernicious 
effects  are  produced  by  one  dose  taken  by  the  mouth;  and  then 
again,  if  iutjoduced  by  tlie  skin,  months,  and  even  years,  may 
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elapse  before  the  myatem  is  lakl  under  its  iiiflueuce.  As  &  general 
rule,  however,  a  ranch  smaller  dose  will  produce  eolic  than  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  palsy. 

"When  the  dose  is  of'such  intensity  na  to  produce  Colka  Piclonurn,  the 
symptoms  do  not  differ,  except  in  being  of  greater  intensity,  from 
those  which  mark  ordiniiry  colic.  There  is  the  same  draggingand 
twisting  pain,  and  the  same  relief  by  pressure;  the  same  absence 
of  fever;  the  same  unhurried  pulse;  the  same  conBtipfltiou,  only 
more  obstinate;  and,  in  the  worst  casee,  the  same  vomiting,  An- 
dral,  who  treated  upwards  of  500  cases  at  La  Charity  in  the  course 
of  eight  years,  says  it  is  uot  atrictly  true  that  the  pain  in  lead  colic 
is  always  diniinislied  on  pressure;  for  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  pressure  neither  augments  nor  diminishes  the  pain,  while  in 
some  cjiaes  the  antteriugs  of  the  patient  are  increased  by  it.  lie 
also  says  it  is  as  common  to  find  llie  abdomen  distended  with  gas 
as  to  find  it  di-awn  in,  and  the  rei'tus  muscle  strongly  contracted  on 
both  sides.  The  symptoms  peculiar  to  this  form  of  eolic  are,  occa- 
sionally an  attack  of  epilejisy,  and  an  ulcerated  state  of  the  mouth, 
accompanied  by  a  blue  line  on  the  dental  edge  of  the  gum — a  dis- 
covery which  the  profeesion  owes  to  the  careful  observation  of  Dr. 
Burton, 

The  duration  of  the  constipation  which  attends  Colka  J^loniim  is 
very  various.  Three  or  four  days  may  elapse  before  a  stool  is  pro- 
cured, and  when  the  case  is  early  eubmitted  to  medical  treatment, 
seldom  more  tlian  a  few  hours;  but  fifteen  days  have  been  known 
to  elapse  without  a  stool.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  act,  the  great  se- 
verity of  the  disease  is  mitigated  ;  every  symptom  is  gradually  re- 
lie^'ed,  and  the  disease  generally  terminates  within  a  week. 

But  when  palsy  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  load,  a  painful 
state  of  the  arms  otten  precedes  it,  as  well  as  repeated  attacks  of 
the  characteristic  ro/k.  The  nerves  of  the  forearm  and  hand  be- 
come first  affected,  and  the  affection  is  in  general  limited  to  the 
upper  extremities,  the  extensor  nmscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
become  paralyzed,  so  that  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out,  the 
hands  hang  down  by  their  own  weight,  causing  what  the  patients 
term  "wns^-f/ro/?,"  The  disease  may  be  sometimes  seen  limited  to 
one  finger.  More  commonly,  however,  it  affects  the  whole  arm, 
and  sometimes  so  completely  that  the  patient  can  execute  no  move- 
•ment  with  it;  and  when  lifted  up,  it  falls  like  an  inert  mass.  Some- 
times the  extensor  muscles  of  the  limb  are  alone  affected ;  and  in 
this  case  the  hand  is  often  strongly  closed  by  the  powerful  and  un- 
resisted action  of  the  flexors.  When  the  case  continues  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearms  (where  the  extensor 
muscles  are  sitniited)  is  rendered  quite  concave,  from  atrojdiy  and 
coDset^ueut  shrinking  of  the  muscles.    The  arm  loses  its  plumpness, 
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and  even  the  interosseous  membriine  may  be  felt..    The  rausclea 
till'  ball  of  the  thumb  are  also  in  a  siniiUirly  wasted  gtale.     In  gen- 
eral both  ai-uict  are  jialsiod,  but  not  equally  so,  one  being  slighlljj 
more  affected  than  the  otlior.     Supposiug  both  set^  of  niusclea  to 
he  equally  palsied,  the  patient  usually  recovei-s  the  use  of  tlie_/ferorsl 
before  that  of  the  extensors,  so  that  he  can  carry  a  weight  hanging  in^ 
bis  baud  beibrc  he  can  shave  himself.     This  restoratiou  of  the  lost 
power  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain.     The  duration 
yf  t.lie  palsy  uTidcr  any  treatment  is  always  long,  and  often  lasta  tunny ^ 
months,  and  in  some  eases  years.     Both  colic  and  patsy  may  oecui^ 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.     When  epilu^psy  is  produced,  the  fit 
docs  not  differ  from  epilepsy  due  to  other  causes. 

Diagnosis. — The  colic  of  lead  poisoning  ean  only  be  distingnisheil 
from  ordinary  coHc  by  thi'  history  of  the  case,  and  by  tho  Idue  line 
on  the  dental  edge  of  the  gums,  but  which  is  present  ouly  where 
the  teeth  or  their  stumps  are  iu  the  alveoli,  and  ceases  where 
tooth  is  completely  wanting. 

The  palsy  is  to  he  dititinguished  from  cerebral  paraplegia  by  \h 
history  of  the  ease,  by  the  integrity  of  the  intellect,  and  by  the  bin 
line  on  the  gum.    A  most  important  means  of  diagnosiB  in  paralytit' 
affections  is  the  electric  current  properly  adniinisterud.     The  exci- 
tability of  the  muacles  is  always  muchdimiuiahed  in  paralysis  fro 
lead,  us  Dr.  Althuus  clearly  shows,  and  often  it   is  entirely   lost, 
Such  is  the  ease,  not  only  when  the  muscles  are  atrophied,  but  when 
the  bulk  of  the  muHcles  is  only  slightly  diminished ;  and  even  arter 
the  voluntary  movements  have  regained   their  former  power,  the 
excitability  of  the  musclos  to  the  electric  current  still  remains  im- 
paired.    The  relation  of  the  muscles  to  the  stimulus  of  Furudiza- 
tion  helps  iu  doubtful  eases  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  as  the  exci- 
tability of  the  muscles  is  always  either  lost  or  diminii^hcd  in  lead 
palsy,  whilst  it  is  normal  in  spontaneous  paralysis,     TherrfuriyXehai 
t/m  muscles  of  a  panib/iic  limb  move  well  under  Ihi:  influence  of  ike  eUcfric 
currml,  we  man  fairly  fuwr/yc^e  thai  there  is  no  lead  in  the  s'/stcm  (Althaus 
On  Parali/sis,  A'eural;/in,  jf'C,  p.  72). 

FrognoBii. — The  teriidnation  of  lead  colic,  e.\cept  where  the  dose 
has  been  iu  such  excess  as  to  produce  death  in  afcwhours,  isalwuys 
favorable;  and  tiioee  easca  which  prove  fatal  are  generally  such 
aa  have  beeu  exposed  to  the  cumulative  iulluence  of  lead  for  a  long 
time,  and  who  have  beeu  luteniperate. 

The  palsy  does  not  appear  greatly  to  affect  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient; but  iu  some  cases  it  has  hitherto  not  beeu  cured  or  relieved. 
In  general,  however,  the  patient  recovers,  although  jierhaps  not 
completely.  Dr.^.  Oarrod  and  J.  W,  Begbie  have  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  lead  poisoning  of  the  system  exerts  a  remark- 
able iudueuue  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  gout;  and  my  friend,  Dr. 
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"W.  England,  of  "Winchester,  as  the  result  of  hia  experienee,  spon- 
taneously vohinteored  to  me  a  similar  remark.  Inveterate  forma 
of  dyspepsia  may  he  traced  in  many  eases  to  the  influence  of  salts 
of  lead  in  the  drinkin"^- water,  ita  pernicious  influence  expressing 
itself  differently  in  different  constitutions,  although  never  amountr 
ina;  cither  to  colic  or  to  pamlysia. 

Trestment, — The  treatment  of  Coliea  Plclaiuim-  is  extremely  simple. 
The  objects  to  be  obtained  are  to  procure  stools,  a  copious  discharge 
of  urine,  and  perspiration,  with  a  view  of  elimiuafing  the  poison 
from  the  body.  To  allay  pain  is  also  an  urgent  necessity.  For 
these  purposes  five  grains  of  calomel,  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  and 
one  grain  of  opium,  should  he  administered  as  soon  as  the  patient 
is  seen;  and  at  the  end  of  t^vo  hours  about  two  ounces  of  camphor 
mLcftire,  combined  with  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  ma^esia,  and  twenty 
minims  of  finctttre  of  ht/osi-i/fimus  may  be  given  every  two  or  every 
four  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  freely  evacuated,  when  relief  more 
or  less  complete  is  obtained.  The  mixture  should  be  continued  at 
proper  intervals  for  three,  four,  or  five  days,  when  the  patient, 
though  greatly  weakened,  has  in  general  recovered. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  pain  continues,  and  with  eonaider- 
ahle  severity,  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated.  The 
practice  iu  these  instances  is  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium, 
Bnd  to  keep  the  blister  open  for  a  few  hours;  and  this  additional 
application  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

The  patient  is  also  much  relieved  if  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
at  the  same  time  directed  to  inject  repeated  enemata  of  hot  water, 
that  stools  may  be  readily  obtjiined.  In  the  absence  of  the  warm 
bath,  a  large  linseed  or  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied  over 
the  abdomen. 

With  respect  to  the  cure  of  lead  palsy,  an  end  loss  variety  of  treat- 
ment, both  local  and  general,  has  been  tried,  but  with  so  little  posi- 
tive result  that,  when  the  patient  has  recovered,  it  has  been  doubtful 
whether  it  has  been  owing  to  the  great  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed,  or  to  the  medicines  he  has  been  taking.  It  has  been  be- 
lieved that  sulphur  has  the  power  of  ncntralizing  the  effects  of  lead 
by  forming  some  innocuous  compound  with  it.  It  is  not  known, 
however,  whether  any  such  compound  is  really  formed,  hut  a 
remedy  of  a  very  useful  kind  exists  in  the  form  of  a  siilphir  halh 
(Todd).  The  ingredients  of  this  bath  consist  of  from  two  to  fimr 
ounces  of  the  sttlphuret  of  polassium,  mixed  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  The  er(/ot  of  lye  [secate  cornutunt)  has  been 
said  to  produce  a  considerable  increase  in  the  power  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  arm  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  improvement 
gradually  extends  to  tiie  flexors,  till  at  the  end  of  about  three 
months  the  patient  has  recovered.    This  may  have  been  the  natural 
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remiit  of  elimiimtion  of  the  lead.  The  experiinents  of  Orfila  long 
ago  reiicicrc'il  it  prohuble  t]mt  lead  U  removeil  from  the  Ixxly  l»y 
the  kiihicya;  and  iodide  of  jMlrtusiam  i»rotiiotea  the  elimination  of 
luad  ill  thiH  wuy.  It  may  bo  uaed  witli  advuntugc  combined  or  uot 
with  the  cifrate  of  iron;  tho  line  of  iron,  in  some  form  or  otht-r, 
having  l»oeii  found  of  benefit  in  cascH  of  palay  from  lead  contami- 
nutiiin.  J)r.  i'urkoii  has  ciiuniically  proved  that  lead  ciin  be  inadf: 
to  [lasM  off  by  the  urine,  by  tlie  action  of  iiidiile  of  ix/tasisiani,  in  the 
same  way  as  mercury  it)  known  to  be  cliniinatcd. 

The  priacijile  iipun  which  the  iotliile  of  poln.tsium  act»  lias  been 
pointed  out  in  a  iiioHt  interesting  munner  by  MelMen».    He  U8!iiiin)e?i 
that  the  lead  ia  in  iietnal  union  with  the  utlectcd  t)t<»uc!«,  buin^r  re- 
tained among  them  an  an  iimolnhk  compound.     Tlie  iwliile  of  juifuji- 
siniii,  iiner  itti  ahmirjition  into  the  blood,  conibincA  with   the  lead, 
and  foriUK  with  it  a  new  and  RoUibIc  wait.    The  poiuon  ie  thus  liber- 
ated from  itH  union  with  the  injured  part,  diMsolved  out  from  the 
damaged  librc,  and  once  more  net  aHoat  in  the  circulation.     Thu.- 
the  piti«on  and  the  remedy  are  east  out  togetIierl)y  the  unrio(MKi^ 
BKNs,  William  Urnn).     It  is  uoecsary,  however,  to  notice  tlie  dan- 
geroui*  i>henornena  wbieh  may  at  tir^t  anporvene  on  the  admiiiistru- 
tion  of  (OfftV/i,'  (;/'  pitfaHsium  in  eaues  of  lead  poiitoning;    and  preat 
caution  i.H  necenrtury  in  tlie  employment  of  this  remedy  in  man  for 
the  tirrtt  few  days.     At  the  moment  when  the  metallic  eompounds 
fixed  in  tlie  l)uily  become  disKolved  or  tranHforiiU'd,  the  iihciioniciia 
of  iu:ute  poisoning  may  oe<-ur,  eau^ed  hy  their  liberation.     Ho  nuich 
IH  tltiM  the  case  that  the  treatment  may  he  Kui>])<Hcd  to  I)e  at  tirst 
liurtfnl  rather  than  bcncticial.    The  patient  should  have  hewiile  him 
a  graduated  solution  of  the  (WiV/c  of  piilii!i.tium ;  ni\i\  shouhl  begin 
with  a  small  dose  (fifteen  grains  during  the  twciity-fiuir  hours),  and 
afterwards  iiicrea.se  or  diniiaisli  it  aecording  to  his  pains  and  sensa- 
tions (Mklskns). 

(jalvanism,  in  the  form  of  Faradization,  onght  to  be  used  a»  a 
local  stimulant  to  the  nerves,  with  the  precaution  that  its  apjdiea- 
tiou  is  not  to  he  continued  too  long  each  time.  Ten  or  titteen 
minutes,  at  three  different  periods  t»f  the  day,  or  of  every  second 
day,  and  persevered  in  for  uot  less  than  four  weeks,  will  he  found 
of  great  sorviee  (Todd,  Altiiaus),  The  beneficial  influence  will 
follow,  although,  in  the  eommeneemcnt  of  the  treatment,  even  a 
current  of  very  high  tension  docs  not  cause  any  movement  what- 
ever in  the  [mralyzed  muscles.  In  anch  cases  the  Itcnertcial  iu- 
flaenee  seems  attributable  to  the  restoration  of  mobility  to  the 
molecules  of  nerve  and  nmsele  hy  an  induced  current,  and  whieb 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  physiologically  active.  Severe 
>.  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  should 
re  bo  carefully  avoided,  as  hy  such  the  weakened  oxeita- 
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bility  of  nerve  ami  muscle  mny  te  reduced,  in  place  of  Iieing  fos- 
tered and  developed  (Ai.thaub,  1,  c,  pp.  112  and  119),  It  would  he 
rational,  however,  to  defer  tlie  application  of  galvanism  till  the 
lead  haa  been  completely  eHminated. 


BROHCHOCELE  or  GOITRE— BroncAe^?*. 


Definition A  specific  iiffeciion  of  the.  thyroid  r/lin/d,  induced  by  the 

persistent  w/.v;  of  water  which  has  percoktf^d  through  nuu/iiesimi  limestone 
rocks  or  strata,  and  containing  the  soltibU  salts  of  lime  in  solution. 

Patholo^  and  Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  characters  of  the  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  aaeociated  with  this  morbid  sUife,  appear  to 
be  different  at  different  stages  of  its  existence.  At  firat  the  tumor 
is  soft,  but  it  gradually  acquires  a  iirni  and  even  a  cartilaginous 
consistence.  In  the  soft  condition  the  cell-elements  of  the  glaud 
seem  to  secrete  a  fluid  of  a  thick,  ropy,  viscid,  gelatinous  ajipear- 
ance;  but  when  the  consistence  increases,  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
cell-elements  is  generally  more  obvious  thau  the  fluid  secretion,  its 
bloodvessels  seem  increased  iu  size  and  number,  and  ultimately 
cysts  become  developed,  in  which  the  glairy  fluid  abounds.  In  the 
more  advanced  canes,  osseous,  or  at  least  calcareous  deposits  occur, 
and  occasionally  the  whole  organ  is  transformed  into  an  osseous- 
like  capsule,  tilled  with  matter  of  various  kinds,  whicli  has  been 
likened  to  jelly,  suet,  and  honey.  Hometimes  the  gliuid  preserves 
its  original  lobulated  Ibrm,  its  relative  proportions  being  main- 
tained ;  a-t  other  times  there  is  no  distinction  nf  parts  or  lobnles. 
The  right  lobe  is  more  often  enlarged  than  the  left  (Alibebt,  Rick- 
WOOD,  GiiEENHow).  Solid  aggregations  of  calcareous  particles  have 
been  found  in  the  goitrous  gland  (Ceely).  The  tumor,  originally 
of  a  simple  uature,  is  liable  to  enlargement  of  its  arteries,  to  exjian- 
eion  of  ita  cells,  or  the  formation  of  cysts  on  its  surface  and  in  its 
interior,  or  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its  component  tis-suea. 
Such  ulceration  is  ajit  to  asaume  a  malignant  scirrhus-like  ajipeor- 
auce. 

The  prevalence  of  the  disease  ia  limited  to  certaiu  districts  of 
peculiar  geological  formation  ;  and  wherever  it  prevails,  popular 
opinion  haa  always  regarded  the  water  used  for  drinking  as  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  its  cause.  Alike  in  England  and  in 
Ondf,  where  goitre  prevails,  the  people  are  convinced  that  water 
in  some  way  is  the  cause  of  goitre.  It  was  at  one  time  believed 
that  snow-water  from  the  summita  of  lofty  mountains  contained  the 
poisonous  materia!  which  eatablialied  _i/'.'(Vrp  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys.  The  people  of  almost  all  the  valleys  of  Switzerland 
driiik  snow-water  or  the  water  of  the  glaciers;  but^o(Vre  abounds 
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ID  Bome  of  the  valleyB  only ;  and  in  Greeulaiid  and  Lapland,  where 
BDOw-wateriflCoramonlyuHed, goitre  is  unknown.  Again,  the  disease 
exists  in  countries  in  which  snow  is  never  seen,  as  in  Sumatra ;  and 
in  places  wliero  snow  never  lies  sufficiently  long  to  be  used  as  o  drink, 
as  in  Derbyshire.     It  prevails  in  places  where  pump-water,  rather 
than  surface-water,  is  used.     Still,  the  evidence  is  very  conclusive 
which  points  to  something  specific  in  the  quality  of  the  water  as 
tending  to  the  development  of  goitre.   At  Nottingham,  in  England, 
where  this  disease  prevails,  the  common  people  refer  it  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  water — i.  e,,  to  its  impregnation  with  calcareous  salts, 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  it  has  even  heen  affirmed  that  the 
presence  of  magnesian  limestone  always  implies  the  endemic  co* 
existence  of  the  disease  (iNOLis).     In  Captain  P^ranklin's  expedition 
to  the  polar  sea,^t«Yre  was  found  to  he  very  prevalent  at  Kdmouton, 
where  the  soil  is  calcareous,  and  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
magncsian  limestone.     The  disorder  attacks  those  only  who  drink 
from  the  wuter  of  the  river  (the  Saskatotiawan).     In  its  worst  form 
it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  hidl-brced  women  and  children 
who  make  use  of  the  river-water.    The  men,  who  are  often  from 
bome  Journeying  through  the  valle3-s,  drink  the  melted  snow,  and 
are  less  affected;  and,  should  incipient  symptoms  of  the  disease 
come  on  in  winter,  when  they  live  at  home  and  use  the  water  of 
Uie  river,  the  annual  summer  voyage  to  the  sea-coast   ^ncrally 
effects  a  cure.     The  natives  who  use  snoic-vater  only,  and   drink 
from  the  rivulets  which  flow  through  the  plains  in  summer,  are 
exemi»t  from   the  disease;  hut  the  residence  of  a  single  year  at 
Edmonton,  if  the  river-water  of  the  Saskatcliuwnn  is  used,  is  suffi- 
cient to  reuder  a  whole  tiamily  the  euhjects  of  goitre  (Richard-son). 
The  diseane  has  been  known  to  occur  and  to  aflcct  a  family  in  a 
very  short  time,  who,  being  free  from  the  disease  while  using  the 
surf  act-water,  had  a  well  dug,  and  obtained  tlieir  water  by  tupping 
a  limestone  rock  ;  and  after  drinking  from  this  well  for  a  short  time 
the  disease  appeared  among  them.    There  are  some  waters  in  a 
goitrous  district  in  Switzerland,  issuing  from  the  hollows  of  certain 
rocks  and  trickling  along  crevices  in  the  mountains,  the  drinking 
of  which  will  produce  joiVre,  or  augment  goitrous  swellings,  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  while  the  inhabitants  who  avoid  these  waters  are  free 
from  the  disease  (Bally,  "VVatson).     I)r.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  states 
that  the  use  of  the  hard  pump-water  in  the  lower  streets  of  that 
town  brings  on  goitre  very  speedily ;  and  at  Cluses,  on  the  Arne, 
numerous  cretins  and  goitrous  persons  arc  seen  in  the  streets;  while 
ioftyeliftd  of  mountain  limestone  tower  over  the  town;  and  through 
*ie  crevices  of  these  clifts  copious  streams  of  water  flow.    In  York- 
lire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Hants,  and   Sussex,  in   England, 
r'here  the  disease  prevails,  there  is  a  ridge  of  magnesian  timestoDe 
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rutiniiig  from  north  to  south  through  the  centre  of  the  thstrict. 
All  along  that  Hue  goitre  prevails  to  its  greatest  extent;  and,  di- 
verging to  eitlier  eide,  the  diaease  is  found  to  diminish  (Inglis, 
Treatise  on  Englitih  Bronrhor.de).  The  disease  has  been  found  to 
prevail  in  one  great  section  of  the  province  of  Kemaon,  in  India, 
south  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  to  be  almost  eotirely  ab- 
sent from  another  section  of  that  district.  Both  of  them  agree  in 
their  external  aspect,  altitude,  and  climatology,  but  differ  so  re- 
markably in  their  geological  formation  that  an  examination  of  the 
rocks  of  the  district,  into  the  very  villages  where  the  disease 
abounded,  or  did  not  abound,  enabled  ^ne  to  predict  whether  the 
inhabitants  were  affected  with  goitre  or  not.  No  instance  occurred, 
in  a  district  extending  over  1000  sfjuare  miles,  in  which  goitre  pre- 
vailed to  any  extent  where  the  villlages  were  not  situated  on  or 
close  to  limestone  rocks  (McClelland).  Dr.  McClellaud  visited 
126  villages,  ecuttered  promiscuously  over  an  area  of  upward  of 
1000  miles.     The  following  are  the  results  he  obtained: 

1.  Five  of  these  villages  were  built  upon  hornblende  and  mica 
slate,  or  on  siHcioua  sandstone  or  on  green  sandstone.  They  con- 
tained 290  iuhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  cretin,  or  was  afi'ected 
with  fiuilre. 

2.  Seventy-one  of  the  villugea  in  the  same  district  were  built  upon 
clay-slate.  These  contained  3957  inhabitants;  and  among  them 
there  were  twenty-two  persona  with  goitre,  or  one  in  two  hundred 
of  the  population.     There  was  not  a  single  cretin. 

8.  Thirty-five  of  the  villages,  having  a  population  of  1160,  were 
built  upon  Alpine  limestone ;  and  in  them  390  persons,  or  more 
than  onc'lliird  oi' tho  inhabitants,  had  goitre,  whilethirty-four  of  them 
were  cretins,  or  about  one  person  in  every  thirty-five. 

Lastly,  goitre  is  extremely  frequent  at  Recrora,  near  Lucknow, 
and  in  all  that  district  of  Onde  which  stretches  towards  Nepaul  and 
tlie  Goruokpore  district  beyond  the  Gogra.  In  the  jungles  of  the 
Teraie,  at  the  base  of  the  Nepaul  hills,  the  disease  is  very  freijuent; 
and  in  Nepaul  itself,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gs-  and  Trans- 
Himalayan  regions,  it  is  constantly  met  with  (Ebamlky;  Grebsuow; 
Jfidiari  Amifih  for  1857  and  1859).  All  along  the  line  of  the  Teraie, 
on  to  Gornckpore,  goitre  is  so  prevalent  that  one  in  ten  persons  is 
afflicted  with  the  horrible  disfigurement.  .The  kingdom  of  Onde 
is  geologically  made  uji  of  the  diluvial  detritus  of  the  Himalayan 
chain,  which  abounds  iu  limctitonf,  and  the  soil  of  the  district  con- 
tains abundance  of  lime,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  waters  that  per- 
colate through  it  from  the  rivers  and  from  the  rains  and  floods. 
The  lime  thus  taken  up  and  held  in  solution  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  frequently  found  deposited  round  nuclear  fragments  of  flints  or 
stones,  and  is  then  known  by  tlie  name  of  "Kuiiker;"  so  that 
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wherever  "  Kunker"  abounds,  there  solnble  salti  of  lime,  nlin, 
alumina,  and  eometimed  magnceia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  will  be 
found  (Slebman,  0'8hac»hxbhst,  Grebshow). 

There  ia  a  remarkable  circnniBtaiice  connected  with  the  pvera- 
lence  of  goitre  in  Oude,  which  is,  that  it  affects  animals  as  well  as 
man.  At  Iliiisawpore,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  distant  fivm 
Scorora,  on  the  Suijoo  River,  dogs  and  otlier  animals  are  a^cted 
with  it  (Gbeexhow).  Mr.  Bramley  noticed  the  same  curious  &ct 
iu  Ncfiaul ;  for  "  on  one  occasion  a  goat  brought  forth  a  kid  with 
a  goitre  att  large  as  its  head.  Puppies  of  a  month  old,  bred  &om 
Englixh  dogs,  are  vcr^-  frequently  affected  by  it,  as  are  also  lambs." 
A  curious  outbreak  of  acute  tfoitre  occnned  m  1860  in  the  garrison 
of  Briaii^oii  (Hautes  Ali>cs).  The  mean  strength  of  the  garrison 
during  the  year  was  forty-eight  ofBcers  and  9^4  men  ;  and  from 
tliis  force  fifty-three  cases  of  acute  goitre  (fifty-one  soldiers  and  two 
ei'/anla  lU  trou}>e)  were  admitted  in  the  year,  and  in  the  first  three 
□lontlis  of  18C1.  One  case  occurred  in  as  short  a  time  as  eight 
days  after  arrival  at  Brian^on,  and  one  after  sisUen  mouths*  stay ; 
but  the  majority  (thirty-nine)  occurrud  after  from  eight  to  eleren 
months'  sojourn.  The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  gland  was  re- 
markable. In  some  vcr}-  |)rcdis[)OHed  subjects  eight  days  sufficed 
to  show  a  large  increase  ;  and  tlie  form  of  the  tumor  was  most  fre- 
quently bilateral.  The  sanguino-lymphatic  temperaments  and  n> 
bust  constitiitioiis  were  those  most  attacked.  There  was  no  obvi- 
ous licreditarj-  tendency;  but  several  of  the  men  came  from  depart- 
mcntK  where  goitre  in  luorc  or  loss  prevalent.  The  men  who  came 
from  maritime  placcH,  and  who  were  placed  at  Brian^on  under 
quite  unusual  conditions  (4285  feet  above  tlie  sea-level),  eiif!'ered 
mortt.  M,  OoUin,  who  records  the  outbreak,  does  not  say  a  word 
about  the  coiiipusition  of  the  water  ;  but  the  position  of  Brian^on 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  water  of  the  place  is  charged 
with  lime  and  magnosian  salts  (Parkes  in  Armff  Med.  Department 
tiaiiitary  Report  for  1860,  p.  385). 

The  disease  is  known  to  prevail  at  the  base  of  lofty  mountains 
in  many  i>arts  of  the  globe.  It  is  endemic  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp^, 
where  it  is  fretjuently  associated  with  cretmism — a  sort  of  idiocy, 
asso<:iated  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  and  deformity  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  endemic  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  common  in 
'  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Derbyshire  Neok."     It  is  met 

with  iu  some  flat  situations  in  Norfolk;  and  in  one  %illage  about 
five  miles  from  Cambridge  it  is  extremely  common  (Watsos).  In 
Houth  America  goitre  is  met  with  both  in  tlie  upper  and  in  the 
lower  course  of  the  Magdalen  Biver,  and  in  the  flat  high  country 
of  Bogota,  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  (Humboldt).  It 
common  at  the  base  of  tlie  South  American  Andes.     In 
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H'oi'tli  America  manycfiaes  occur  in  the  vieinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
ill  Virginia.  It  is  prcviilciit  in  tho  monnlainous  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvniiia,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  (DimoLisoN). 
In  India  it  prevailH  in  Onde,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Himalayan 
range.  It  aeema  to  be  more  common  in  females  than  in  raalep, 
and  is  rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  puberty  :  but  in  diatrictH  where 
the  disease  abounds,  it  is  on  record  that  diildren  are  sometimes 
born  goitmna  of  goitrous  parents  (Godelle,  Watson).  The  evi- 
dence of  hereditary  transmission,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
appears  to  be  douijtful;  but  predisposition  may  exist  in  some, 
rather  than  in  others,  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 

Cretinism. — The  condition  of  idiocy  named  cjr/mism,  and  asso- 
ciated with  goitre  in  many  districts,  is  of  great  interest;  hut  the 
relations  of  the  two  are  not  yet  clearly  understood.  The  idiocy  of 
errliiiif-m  is  associated  with  deformity  and  imperfection  of  the  bodily 
organs,  the  brain,  in  common  with  other  parts,  participating  in  the 
imperfection  and  deformity.  The  affection  of  the  mind  varies  From 
more  obtnseness  of  thought  and  pin-pose  to  the  most  Complete  ob- 
literation of  all  intelligence.  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  of  Zurich,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  mentnl  state  of  cretins  could  he 
improved  by  improving  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  body. 
In  1842  he  succeeded  in  buying  the  niountjiin  of  Abendberg, 
which  incloses  the  plain  of  Interlaken,  and  there  he  established  an 
hospital  for  these  unfortunate  children.  There  the  infant  cretins, 
removed  from  the  low,  close  valleys  (in  which  the  nudady  too  often 
finds  the  circumstances  most  congenial  for  its  development),  are 
fed  and  trained  in  "  the  free,  dry,  cool,  and  bracing  air  of  the  open 
but  sheltered  and  sunny  elopes  of  the  Abendberg."  With  luit  few 
exceptions,  cretins  are  goitrous ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  when 
both  parents  are  goitrous  for  two  generations  in  succession,  the 
otfspring,  being  the  third  generation,  are  sure  to  be  cretins 
(Watson).  Tlie  cretin  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vallej's  of  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps,  in  the  monntaios  of  Syria,  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
China,  and  in  the  Ilinialayan  regions;  but  the  disease  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  valleys  of  Switzerland,  or  to  those  other  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Worid  which  resemble  it  in  phy- 
sical conformation.  All  over  Europe  the  victims  of  this  disease 
may  be  seen;  and  Virchow  found,  in  his  official  inquiiy  into  this 
subject,  that  no  less  than  133  decided  cases  were  living  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Lower  Franconia;  and  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
England,  and  even  in  London, isolated  coses  of  n-elinism  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  stature  of  the  cretin  is  diminutive;  his  head  is  of 
great  size,  but  flattened  at  the  top,  and  spread  out  laterally;  while 
the  countenance  is  vacant  and  void  of  intelligence.  The  noi^e  is 
flat,  the  lips  are  thick,  and  the  tongue  is  large.    The  skin  is  dark- 
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oolorod,  coarae,  and  rougli.     The  abdomen  ia  sunken  and  penda 
loiis;  the  legs  are  ehort  an<3  curved, 

Virt'how's  dUsoctiou  of  tlie  heads  of  erttins  has  led  him 
ckide  that  the  priinury  abnormality  of  the  braiu  commences  wilU 
the  growth  of  the  hones  of  the  basis  eranii,  and  eapeciallv  with  ihs 
sji/ifiK'id  ani\  the  adjoining  parts.  In  the  normal  state  the  bu^ila 
part  of  the  occipital  hone,  the  ephenoid  and  ethmoid,  with  ihei* 
inti-Tvening  eartilnges.  form  a  portion  of  an  arcli ;  while  the  *ama 
parts  in  a  cretin  are  early  oasitied  into  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  eiirli^ 
nninn  of  the  hones  taking  place,  with  various  lesinne  of  the  inter 
vening  curtilages.  With  auch  early  union,  arrest  of  growth  owar 
at  that  part  of  the  ekull;  but  varioua  compensatory  development 
continue  in  other  parts.  Hence  the  profpiathous  face,  and  the  eiiik- 
ing  of  the  root  of  the  nasal  bono.  Irregular  and  partial  union 
the  aiiturea  at  au  early  age  is  a  frequent  morbid  condition  of  tl 
insane,  associated  with  au  atrophic  condition  of  the  (jryri  below  th« 
Bite  of  union.  The  oblique  downward  direction  of  the  orbit  io 
erelins  is  brought  about  by  the  compensating  growth  of  the  skul! 
generally,  and  more  e^poeially  of  the  ma/ar,  the _/roHto/,  the  temjiored 
bones  and  zj/ijomaih  arches,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  develop.  J 
ment  of  the  »phe»oitl  bone.  The  stnnted  development  of  the  buoeflV 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  gives  a  very  short  distance  between  the  front 
and  middle  part  of  the  cnminm:  white  the  diminished  growth  of 
the  nasal  septum  and  of  the  jawbones  gives  a  prcffnalhous  form  of 
face  alike  to  the  cretin,  the  negro,  and  the  monkey.  fl 

It  may  generally,  therefore,  be  concluded,  from  the  cumulative  . 
nature  of  the  evidence, that  a  poison  exists  in  association  with  lime 
and  magnesia  in  geological  formation,  whose  aclion  induces  undue 
ossification  and  thickening  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  tending  to  m 
diminish  the  size  of  tlie  foramina  for  bloodvessels  {Kolliker,  Vib-  f 
CHOW);  and  it  is  fair  to  connect  the  unusual  quantity  of  lime  taken 
into  the  system  with  such  premature  and  abnormal  ossifications. 
Wherever  chemical  examination  of  the  water  used  hy  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  difterent  places  where  goitre  and  cretinism  prevail  has 
been  made  (as  it  has  been  especially  in  India),  it  has  always  been 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime;  whereas  the 
water  derived  from  the  clay-slate  rock,  and  which  was  drunk  by 
the  inhfthitanta  who  did  not  sutler  from  (/oitrf,  contained  none. 
Such  observations  as  those  described,  and  especially  those  of 
McLelland  and  Grecnhow,  show  that  neither  the  atmosphere,  the 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  countrj% 
nor  locality,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  goitre;  bat 
they  prove  almost  to  dcmnnstnition  that  the  afi'eclion  is  due  to  some 
specific  action  of  the  drinking-water  which  flows  from  rocks  of  a 
particular  geological  formation,  named  maguesiau  limestone,     Tbo 
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circumstanceB  untlepwhicb  these  afteftionsweve  found  byMcLc-lland 
to  exist  in  the  low,  burning  plains  of  BL'ngal,  formed  a  striking 
corroboration  to  hie  observations  in  the  hills  of  Kemoon.  Goitre 
and  cretiniem  are  veiy  jirevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  district  of 
Goruckpore.  The  soil  uf  tlie  district  ia  of  two  sorts.  One,  to 
which  the  natives  give  the  namo  of  £A«/,  eharacteriKea  the  lands 
bordering  the  River  Gunduk  and  itsbranebefl.  TIiib  soil  is  remark- 
able for  the  large  proportion  of  oalcareons  matter  which  it  contains. 
One  iipecimen,  on  aiialysiB,  yielded  upwards  of  tweiity-flve  per  cent. 
of  carbonate  nf  lime.  Gnitre  and  cretinism  are  very  prevalent  in 
the  villages  built  upon  this  soil.  In  some  of  them  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  affected;  and  of  the  children  in  the  villages 
where  goitre  prevails  ten  per  cent-  are  cretins.  The  dogs  and  cata 
of  these  villages  are  also  often  affected  with  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra  consist  of  a  soil 
to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  of  Bangnr.  It  is  much  less 
retentive  of  moisture  than  the  Bbat  land,  and  requires  irrigation 
for  the  production  of  winter  crops.  ,  This  Baiigar  soil  ia  very  silici- 
OU8,  and  contains  scarcely  any  lime.  Goitre  and  cretinism  are  un- 
known in  the  villages  built  upon  this  soil  [Brit,  and  Fur.  Med.-Chir. 
Revim,  Jan.,  1861). 

The  natives  of  Oude  ascribe  tLeir  goitres  to  drinking  certain 
waters;  and  they  adduce  cases  to  prove  that  by  partaking  of  tbe 
water  of  certain  wella  they  get  the  disease,  and  by  deserting  those 
wells  thej'  sometimes  become  cured  of  it  (Gkekxuuw).  Thus  almost 
all  writers  who  have  written  on  the  subject  agree  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  condition  of  the  water  has  to  do  with  the  production 
of  goitre.  Remarkable  instances  are  known  wherein  the  exchange 
of  well  for  raiu-wflter,  for  drinking  jmrposes,  has  been  followed  by 
the  beat  effects,  and  even  by  the  disappearance  of  goitrous  tumors. 
Dr.  Greenbow  states  that  in  Oude,  where  tbe  water  of  wells  be- 
lieved to  be  injurious,  in  consequence  of  their  excessive  impregna- 
tion with  lime,  has  been  given  up,  and  other  water  used  instead  for 
drinking,  great  benefit  has  been  felt,  and  goitres  have  deci-eased  in 
size,  even  though  the  subjecta  of  them  have  continued  living  in  the 
same  village  as  before.  He  was  assured  also,  by  several  of  his  pa- 
tients iu  Oude.  that  certain  wells  were  known  by  them  to  bo  dele- 
terioua,  and  that  the  natives  of  the  villages  avoided  them  accord- 
ingly, having  learned  to  do  so  from  experience.  He  tested  the 
water  of  the  wells  most  shunned  by  the  natives,  and  found  it  to 
contain  a  great  excess  of  lime;  aud  he  concludes,  from  his  own 
investigations,  in  connection  with  others,  that  the  use  of  drinking- 
water  containing  lime  is  the  main  cause  of  goitre.  How  it  acts  on 
the  system  is  as  yet  unknown. 

A  form  of  goitre  totally  different  from  the  endemic  form  has  re- 
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ceived  tlic  name  of  er-nphlhalmic  gollre,  the  goitre  of  anirmia  at  epa- 
(tniia.    It  ie  rare  in  children;  more  common  in  females  than  nmle^H 
anil  coexists  with  wasting  diecharges,  or  enpervenes  npon  thcn^* 
euch  as  in  Icncorrlura,  menorrhagia  in  females,  aud  bjemorrlioids 
in  males.     It  is  sometiniea  associated  with   heart   disease, 
normal  nntrition  of  the  nerve-centres  is  obWoiisly  impaired,   Sic 
IB  distiirhed  and  unrefroaliing.    Digestion  is  impaired.     Pallorand 
auffimia  therefore  ensvie.  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  car 
arteries.     A  systolic  bruit  may  he  heard  over   the   re^ou  of 
heart,  and   sometimea  over  the  carotids;  and  durinjj  any  excH 
nient  a  rushing  or  throbbing  feeling  is  experieneed  in  the  he 
The  thyroid  body  now  seems  to  act  as  a  diverticulum.     Sidil 
hyperreniia  prevails  in  the  gland,  which  suhseciuently  become*! 
pertropbied.     The  ex-ophtbalmic  state  is  similarly  induced;  cnn- 
tinned  distension  of  tlio  intraorbital  vessels  presses  the   eyeballi 
forwards;  and  the  ex-opbthalraie  state  may  be  reduced  by  preamr* 
applied  tn  the  carotids,     lu  fatal  cases  the  eyes  are  observed  to  it- 
cede  within  tbe  orbit  after  death  (Begbie).     Vision  is   rarely  in 
paired.     Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  the  lesion  wl 
is  induced  in  that  organ,  and  dilatation  of  tbe  veina  is  the  lapi 
pression  of  the  diaca.ic  (Pletcher  in  Brit.  MM.  Journal,  23d  Xf»v 
1863). 

Treatment  of  Goitre — Tbe  indications  for  treatment  are,  (1.) 
moval  from  the  distrlrt  where  the  infection  oecui-s,  or  the  iinpnrt 
ment  of  the  water  used  as  a  drink;  and  (2.)  The  elimination  of  the 
poison.     Ab  in  the  case  of  mercury  and  of  lead,  so  we  find  th|b 
iodide  of  poln.isi/im  has  a  wonderful  eft'ect  in  subduing  tbe  swellii^l 
and  prohably  in  eliminuting  the  poison  which  produces   goitre. 
whatever  that  may  be.     lodi/ic  has  thus  acquired  tbe  reputation 
being  idniost  a  specific  against  goitre  (Coindet,  Straub,  Gairi>5I 
Manson,  LrooL).     In  robust  subjects  it  has  beeu  advised  that 
administration  of ''o(/(V(c  should  he  preceded  by  general  bloodletliii| 
on  the  principle  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  favore  absorptioi 
but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  tbe  iiHiiiie  docs  not  seem  to 
producing  any  effect;  and  whatever  may  be  the  preparation 
ioiiitte  employed,  it  must  he  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time. 
the  dose  gradually  increased  (Di;sii[.ison).     The  best  form  of 
ministration  is  that  in  which  the  ioib'ni-  is  mixed  with  and  disaolvfl 
by  iodide  of  pota.mum.    It  is  then  held  in  sobilion,  and  is  Bomctii 
known  as  Liiffol's  sululion.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pnri  of  if^l 
{live  grains)  with  iiro  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  (ten  grains),  aq 
adding  water  (to  the  extent  of  one  pint).     It  contains  one  ^ram* 
iodine  in  four  ounces  of  the  solution.     Tlie  treatment  ought  not' 
commence  witli  a  larger  dose  than  one  drachm  three  tiinea  a 
Small  unirritatiug  or  alterative  doses  are  tbe  most  efficient, 
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they  may  be  gradiiiilly  increased  wlicn  neceesary.  The  remedy 
may  nUo  be  employed  externally  iu  the  form  of  a  liniment  or  ohit- 
ment — tbe  iingueiitum  iodam  compositiim,  of  which  a  small  portion 
may  be  rubbed  upon  the  swelling  night  and  morning.  In  some 
parts  of  India  the  applieation  of  an  ointment  of  the  biniinUde  of 
merrury  was  found  very  effiencioiis.  The  ointment  is  prepared  by 
adding  finely -powdered  ihiiodide  of  mcrcuri/  lo  melted  lard  or  mutton 
suet.  This  ointment  is  then  applied  to  the  goitre  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise;  and  is  rubbed  in,  by  means  of  an  ivory  spatula,  for 
about  ten  minutes — (lie  ■palknH  siUini/  wiih  his  goitre  held  wdl  up  lo  Ike 
rajjs  of  the  stm  as  long  ns  ke  can  bear  the  exposave.  The  ointment  will 
probably  produce  a  blistering  efl'eet,  although  no  vesicles  appear  ou 
the  skin ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  ointnient  sboutd  bu  gently 
rubbed  in  again,  and  the  patient  sent  home,  with  orders  not  to  touch 
it  with  his  bands,  but  to  allow  tbe  ointment  to  be  gradually  absorbed. 
A  second  application  is  sometimes  ueceseary  in  very  bad  cases.  In 
1855  no  leas  than  500  or  600  persona  were  sometimes  treated  m  a 
single  day;  and  it  is  e.stimated  tliat  altogether  about  60,000  patients 
have  been  so  treated;  so  that  the  cases  in  the  district  are  now  far 
less  numerous  than  formerly;  and  the  disorder  is  thus  being  extin- 
guiwhed  (Mouat  in  Imlian  Annals  for  April,  1857). 

AVhuu  medical  treatment  fails,  surgeons  have  attempted  to  give 
relief  to  the  symptoms  by  one  of  three  operations;  but  so  long  as 
the  disease  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  tbe  important  functions 
of  the  body,  nor  firoduee  serious  diseomfoi't,  surgical  interference 
is  not  warrantable.  These  operations  are, — (1.)  The  introduction 
of  eetoiis  tlirougli  the  tissue  of  the  diseased  glaud — an  operation 
which  has  been  successful.  A  thin  double  wire  is  to  be  jjassed 
through  the  gland,  and  left  there  for  a  week  (QuiDRi,  Tanner, 
James).  (2-)  Tying  the  thyroid  arteries  which  supply  tbe  goitre 
with  bloofi,  and  so  starving  the  tumor,  has  been  attended  with 
varied  success  (Coates,  Bbodie.  Eaule,  Wickham).  These  means 
having  failed,  (3.)  The  gland  bas  been  extiqjated — an  operation 
which  few  surgeons  wonld  now  thiuk  of  undertaking. 

Dr.  Watson  justly  observes,  regarding  these  surgical  interfer- 
ences for  the  radical  cure  of  goitre,  that  "  there  is  not  one  of  which 
tbe  anrage  results  have  been  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  its 
repetition,  except  in  csises  where  life  is  put  in  jeopardy,  or  made 
miserable  by  the  swelling;  and  where  other  metliods,  aud  particu- 
larly the  treatment  by  iodine,  have  been  tried  and  have  failed." 
{Principles  and  Pradice  of  Phif.vk,  vol.  i,  p.  795.)  He  makes,  how- 
ever, an  exception  in  favor  of  puncturing  any  cell  or  cyst  contain- 
ing fluid,  which  sometimes  makes  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tumor.  8iich  cysts  may  be  punctured  without  much  risk,  and  with 
great  relief  to  the  pati.eQt. 
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Tlie  indicatiotia  for  treatment  in  ex-ophfhatmic  goitre  are,  to  allay 
the  irritaljility  of  the  stomauh  by  the  use  otifo;  to  give  Itland,  ni 
stimulutiiig,  nutritious  food  in  amall  quantities  and  at  short  iute 
vals;  to  produce  sound  and  rofresliiiig  sleep  by  morphia,  or 
Rucli  Rtinmlating  soponflt^ ;  to  administer  digitalis  ;  to  Bteady  th^ 
weak  lieait  and  control  its  eseitement.  Iron  may  improve  ihL 
state  of  the  blood;  but  the  hygienic  contUtious  iu  which  the  patieifl 
lives  are  mainly  to  be  rectified  (Fletchsr,  I.  c.).  Dr.  J.  "U'urburtoo 
Begbie  recomuieuda  the  \i?,q  oi  bdUuloaim  iu  combiuatiou  with  y 
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DeSnitioo. — A  »pecifie  f&rm  of  parali/iis,  commencing  more  vr  Ifu 
audtleril^  b>/  stiffness  in  the  legs  about  (he  kiires,  weakni'ss  of  the  loin*, 
unsteitdiny.ss  of  guit,  till  at  last  paralyrin  becomet  confirmed,  and  the 
feet  are  so  dragged  ufioti  th  e  ground  that,  with  the  feet  handing  to  turn 
inwards,  and  the  knees  bent,  the  great  toe  serapes  the  ground.  The  dis- 
ease oaciira  from  the  uie  of  thejlour  of  the  bea?is  of  the  lathyrus  sativus; 
and  ill-health  i»  apt  to  occur  when  the  flour  of  this  vetch  exceeds  ont- 
twelfth  part ;  and  if  the  proportion  used  as  food  amounts  to  one-third, 
the  eong<'.'jiient:ei  may  be  serious. 

Pathology — Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this  form  of 
paralysis  by  Dr.  Irving,  civil  surgeon  of  Alhihabad,  as  exfenaivi^ly 
prevalent  iu  part  of  that  district.     Village  after  viihige  in  Pcrgun- 
nah  Barra,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Jumna,  contain  many  cripple 
and  lame  persons,  whose  paralyeia  is  well  known  by  the  nnlivi 
themselves  to  be  due  to  their  having  lived  too  much  upon  hre 
made  from  the  flour  of  the  Lalhyrits  satii'us;  and  they  are  we( 
aware  that  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spinl 
(Iavi,V(i).     From  statistics  that  have  been  collected  on  the  subject 
it  is  found  tliat  a  proportion  of  3.19  per  cent,  of  the  population  ar 
rendered  useless  by  this  disease  (Court  and  Irving  in  Indian  Annala 
for  1857).     DittiJrent  villages  are  attijcted  iu  diftiirent  degrees  and 
proportioHs.     The  country  where  it  prevails  has  the  appeantTice 
a  vast  swamp ;  and  it  appears  that  the  L.  sa/icus  is  the  vetch  whicl 
is  most  extensively  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food.     It  is  coiiinioi 
enough  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  is  frequently  sown  with  wlieat 
or  barley,  and  cut  down  green  as  fodder  for  eattle.     The  ripe  bean 
ia  used  as  food  when  made  into  Hour,  but  it  is  generally  used  with 
Vfheat  or  barley  flour;  and  it  is  only  when  it  exceeds  o/iC-fircfM  part 
tiiftt  it  ia  injurious,  and  ivlien  it  exceeds  onc-MfV'/,  then  the  specifi<t^ 
5««lyBia  sets  in.     Wheat  flour  will  not  grow  in  the  district,  thereJj 
fan  iht!  natives  are  in  a  great  measure  left  to  feed  upon  ihis  dele- 
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teriouB  bean,  and  suffer  in  consequence.  This  form  of  paralysis  ia 
aluo  known  in  Tbibet ;  and  even  in  Europe  it  Las  been  known  to 
follow  the  uee  of  tlie  L.  salivus  as  an  article  of  food;  and  other 
Bpeciea  of  the  same  genus  are  occasionally  known  to  render  bread 
poisonotis  (Don,  Taylor,  Loudon).  Cattle,  horses,  and  birds,  when 
ffd  on  the  beans,  are  said  to  bei-ome  paralyzed  (Sleemas,  Iiivino). 
The  use  of  bread  made  from  the  flour  of  the  L.  ciccra  has  been 
known  to  establish  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  in  a 
yonug  and  healthy  man  in  a  few  weeks.  Si.x  or  seven  individuals 
of  the  same  family,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  sueli  bread, 
Buft'ered  more  or  less  from  similar  symptoms,  and  one  died  (Vilmo- 
rin,  Ai'".  criTi/;}.,  Avril,  1847,  p.  4(19 ;  Taylor  On  Pnmns,  p.  536). 

Symptomi  and  Phenomena. — The  {laralysis  is  observed  most  fre- 
quently during  the  rainy  season  in  India — cold  and  wet  being 
]iL'rhapfl  an  exeiting  cause,  so  that  the  first  lameness  may  be  a  mix- 
ture uf  palsy  and  rheumatism.  Men  who  had  gone  to  bed  quite 
weU  awoke  in  the  moniing  feeling  their  legs  stiff,  especially  at  the 
knees,  their  loins  weak,  and  their  gait  unsteady.  Fever  does  not 
seem  to  attend  the  accession  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena;  but 
pain  gets  worse,  and  eventually  the  lower  limbs  become  quite  para- 
lyzed. The  patient  walks  with  difficulty,  the  toes  turn  inwards, 
the  legs  waste,  and  the  great  toe  nail  scrapes  the  ground,  till,  in 
persona  who  go  barefooted,  the  nail  has  been  known  to  get  rubbed 
down  to  the  quick.  Males  are  saiil  to  be  more  often  affected  than 
females;  and  the  R>/oIji  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  Ze- 

Treatment — Some  cases  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  generous 
diet,  tonics,  the  use  of  strychnine,  and  of  blisters  to  the  loins;  but 
nothing  is  known  definitely  on  the  subject,  nor  have  we  any  records 
of  the  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  such  cases.  Of  course, 
tlje  bad  quality  of  the  food  must  be  set  right. 


CHAPTER  51. 


PATUOLOOT   OF  THB   PAHA&ITtC   DBDEB   OF   ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 


TheFarasitic  order  of  diseases  are  so  called  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  variety  of  lesions  and  symptoms  of  organic  disorder  are 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  animals  or  of  plants  which  have 
found  a  place  to  live  and  subsist  within  or  upon  some  tissue,  organ, 
or  surface  of  the  body  of  man,  or  of  other  auiiuals  and  plants.     The 
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discasca  of  ihia  order  may  be  considered  aa  due  either, — (I.)  To  tli« 
existfnce  of  ptirasiti-'s  frtmi  tlie  animal  hmjilom  ;  or,  (2.)  To  para>i!li'a 
from  the  ugdiibk  kingtlom;  mid  all  of  wbicli  live  either  upon  some 
surface  or  within  a  cavity  of  the  body,  or  within  the  eubstanee  of 
some  of  its  tissues  or  organs. 

From  tlie  auinial  kingdom  we  have  the  cntozoa  and  the  epizoa, 
and  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  parasitic  diseases  uro  due  to 
e/itjilii/li'S  ami  fiitoplii/d-s.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  heeu  able 
to  pLiint  with  distiuctiiess  to  a  vegetable  parasite  titidiiig  its  way 
actually  into  the  substance  of  animal  tissues,  and  there  ppogrcasing 
in  development.  Dr.  H.  V,  Garter,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  m 'i 
Physiology  in  th^  Grant  Medical  Colk^ge  of  Bombay,  has  descrii'iu 
ft  "  'funt/oits  iliseose'  of  the  foot,  in  which  numerous  minDte  tiibt-r- 
cles,  VL'semhling  fish-roe,  lie  beneath  the  muscles,"  and  HflV-<-t  the 
tissues  from  the  bones  to  the  ekiu  (7Vajis.  of  tlie  Mai.  and  iV<y*, 
l^cielff  of  Bomboi/). 

Plants,  as  well  as  man  and  animals,  have  their  peculiar  parasites 
and  parasitic  diseases.  Tiie  mistletoe  is  a  familiar  example  of  ft 
rnfctabL  parasite;  and  the  oak  appki,  or  gall-uut,  is  a  tamiliar  ex- 
iiTujile  of  au  animal  parasite  atfocting  a  plant. 

It  i.s  known,  and  in  many  iustimces  it  is  capable  of  experiment^] 
proof,  thin  sotiie  of  these  parasitic  diseases  (vegetable  as  well  as 
animal)  may  be  transmitted  or  communicated  indifl'ereutly  from 
animals  to  man,  aiiri  from  man  to  animals.  The  Itipe-iconng,  the 
eitf<ii<ted,  resicular,  and  roirncl  worms,  are  examples  of  parasites  intv 
communicable  among  animals;  and  'Fima,  from  the  ^' Dartre  hi 
suraiile"  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  cat,  having  been  communicated  froi 
tliese  animals  to  man,  are  instances  of  vegetable  parasites  intercom' 
ninnicuble  among  animals.  It  may  be  that  the  blights  of  plants, 
or  the  causes  of  them,  are  also  communicable  to  animals  and  to 
man.  We  know  that  some  of  the  diseases  of  man  and  animals  are 
intimately  related  with  famines  and  unwholesome  food,  and  that 
famines  are  due  more  to  diseases  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  th. 
to  destruction  or  loss  of  food. 

The  records  of  history  furnish  uumerons  examples  of  periods  i>l 
blight  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  associated  mib  epizootics  auioii, 
the  lower  animals,  and  with  epidemics  affecting  the  human  family 
(see  Sir  William  Wilde's  JJi^tori/  of  Ireland,  cou]|iili-d  In  connectioni 
with  the  censUB  taken  ten  years  ago).  The  relative  connectioQ 
which  these  circumstances  have  one  with  the  otln-r  have  scarcely 
yet  attracted  the  attention  of  pathologists,  human  or  comparative. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  wide  tield  for  invcsligation — a  t*.Trilory  almoat 
yet  unexplored.  The  medical  service  of  Her  Majesty's  British  ami 
Indian  armies  gives  golden  chances  for  observation,  if  Ihe  cbanci.' 
are  seized  at  the  moment,  and  the  observations  connected  with  thSi 
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facta  already  known.     To  the  more  salient  of  these  fecte  the  atten- 
tion of  the  studfni  \s  here  ilirected. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  when  Rudolphi  puh- 
lisheil  his  syatematic  work  on  the  eutozoa  (1S08),  ahnoat  every  year 
has  contrihuteil  new  and  important  fatts,  which  render  the  subject 
of  Piimsifk-  diseases  one  of  increasing  interest  to  the  pathologist  and 
the  physician.  The  subject  abounds  with  most  pnzzliug  riddles  in 
natural  hiatorj'  and  pathology,  eftpeciaily  concerning  the  reprodnc- 
tion,  tlie  development,  and  the  propagation  of  parasites.  So  long 
as  170  years  ago  (1691),  the  independent  nature  of  such  structure* 
as  the  "  hydatid  cyst"  was  established  by  Tyson  (Phil.  Trans.y  cxiii. 
p.  506);  and  it  was  stated  by  Pallas  in  1766  that  all  the  cystic  worms 
were  forms  of  tape-worms  belonging  to  one  species — namely,  tlic 
cystic  or  hydatid  tape-worm ;  but  it  was  not  then  known  how  their 
generation  and  propagation  was  eft'ected.  For  a  very  long  time 
the  received  doctrines  regarding  the  generation  and  devcloptiient 
of  living  beings  were  tacitly  set  aside  in  behalf  of  such  "  existences.'' 
They  were  believed  to  arise  spontaneously.  Inijuiry  wa.'?  thus  set 
at  rest,  curiosity  seemed  satisfied,  or  investigatious  followed  a  fruit- 
less direction — as  when  ohaervatioas  were  made  on  such  cysts,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  in  them  eome  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  organs  of  generation,  or  evidence  of  some  process  of  gener- 
ation analogous  to  what  prevails  in  other  animals.  Ova  wen- 
looked  for,  and  organs  of  generation  were  looked  for,  where  nei- 
ther ova  nor  organs  of  generation  existed.  The  calcareous  par- 
ticles visible  in  the  tissues  of  those  animals  were  at  one  time  mis- 
taken for  eggs,  and  described  as  such,  in  the  membrane  of  the 
Cysl'fcrciis  (1841).  At  last,  in  1842,  a  great  insight  was  obtained 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  generation  and  development  of  these 
and  other  parasites  by  the  publication  of  facts  which  showed  that 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  minute  (Jercaria:  (worms  of  a  microscopic 
size  found  in  stagnant  water),  the  generation  of  them  was  carried 
on  through  a  series  of  broods  produced  from  one  parent,  each  brood 
diflering  from  the  parent  and  from  each  other.  The  discovery  uf 
this  fact  was  due  to  t^teenstrup.  lie  described  tlie  phenomena 
under  the  name  of  "  alternation  of  generation"  amongst  these  Cfer- 
eari<E  which  ultimately  live  within  the  body  of  difl'ereut  mollusca 
(PUmorlAs  and  Li/mnwas). 

These  observations  gave  quite  a  new  direction  and  impetus  to 
investigation ;  and  Steenstrup  himself  foretold  that  the  hydatid  cysts 
would  be  proved  to  be  undeveloped  tJipe-worms,  each  cyst  capable 
of  producing  a  tape-worm  after  its  kind. 

This  view  was  at  once  taken  up,  and  independently  worked  out 
by  Eachricht,  Nordmana,  Von  Siebold,  Kuchenmeister,  Ki-seniar, 
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Zenker,  Leiickart,  Weiuland,  in  Germany:  Von  Benedin,  in 
ginm;  Dujaidin,  Blaucliard,  ami  Ttobiu,  in  France. 

Many  physiologists  and  phyaiciaus  of  this  eoantrj-  Lav*  h 
no  less  accurate  observers.      Barker,  Bristowe,  Nelson,  Erasmi 
"Wilson,  Gulliver,  Gull,Jen«er,  Busk,  Rainy,  Cobbold,  and  Busti 
may  be  [inrtieiilurly  noticed;  and  many  vnluable  records  have 
published  iu   isolated   papers    by  officers   of  tht;    Army   Modi 
Department. 

The  conjoint  researches  of  these  extensive  workers  have  foun 
most  philosophical  expositors  in  this  country  in  Dr.  K.  A.  pMrici 
the  Emeritus  Prot'esaor  of  Ciiuical  Medicine  in  University  Colle 
and  now  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  Scliool  {R 
and  For.  Med.  Jinieic,  1853);  in  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  Professor 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow  Meil,  Journal, 
X,  July,  1855);  and  lastly,  in  Dr.  William  Briuton,  in  the  Snl, 
FoT.  Mid.-Oiir.  lieeicm  for  1857.     From  these  and  many  other  Inicr 
sources  the  following  concise  account  may  be  given  relative  to  the 
parasitic  order  of  diseases,  and  their  rational  treatment. 

Kueheunieistcr  and  Von  Sicbold  were  the  first  to  prore  fry  experi- 
ment  that  the  hydatid  or  vesicular  worms  were  the  young  or  lai 
etutes  of  tape-worms;  aud  they  demonstrated — (1.)  That  eacb 
asita  had  an  independent  life  of  its  own,     (2.)  That  uu>»t  anim 
have  eai'h  their  own  peculiar  parasites — that  eveu  parasitic  antuiuU 
are  themselves  infested  with  parasites — an  observatiuu  enibodied  i 
tltelludibrasian  couplet, — 

"  These  fli^sit  have  other  Dens  to  bit?  'cm, 
Au<l  llicee  fliHU,  flenB,  ail  iiifinitum," 

The  experiments  of  Kuchenmeister  and  Von  Sicbold  farther 
monslrate — (3.j  Thatsome  parasites  pass  or  migrate  from  the  hm\j 
of  one  animal  into  that  of  another  (including  man),  or  from  on 
part  of  the  same  animal  to  another  cavity  or  viseua  iu  it;   8U< 
migrations  being  required  for  the  introduction  of  the  entozoa 
their  ova  into  the  animals  they  inhabit,  and  where  they  unders 
those  series  of  changes  about  to  be  described  by  which  they  rt-iic 
maturity.     (4.)  That  thus,  through  food  or  drink,  or  both,  (-utoi 
pass  into  the  human  body,  finding  their  way  into  the  most  dehcaf  * 
tjssues,  aa  most  minute  ova  or  embryos.     (5.)  That  they  undergo 
progressive  changes  of  development  towards  maturity  in  each  of 
the  new  localities  where  they  find  subsistence  and  protection. 

We  cannot  now  rest  satiatied  with  a  mere  knowledge   of 
geoerat  appearance  of  these  so-called  "worms"  as  they  are  foil 
in  man  and  animals.     It  behooves  the  physician  to  asi^ertsin 
■origin,  thei]'  soui-ce,  and  their  mode  of  entrance  into  the  body 
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inhabit.  The  eaay  but  unsatisfactory  hypotlieeis  of  "epontaiic-ous 
geneitttiou"  eau  no  longer  be  entei-taiiied.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  is 
now  clearly  estaltlielied  that  all  the  parasitic  eutozoa  are  produced 
more  or  less  directly  from  fecuudutcd  ova.  The  general  and 
miuiite  anatomy  of  these  "  worms"  must  be  stuOied,  as  well  as  their 
modes  of  generation,  of  reproduction,  and  phases  of  jjrogreasive 
development;  the  various  metamorphoses  of  their  individual  forms, 
and  their  transmigrations  from  one  animal  into  another.  We 
must  become  acquainted  with  their  existence  even  in  plants,  as 
well  as  in  auimnlut,  aud  in  other  animals  besides  man,  especially  iu 
such  animals  or  pliiuta  as  constitute  the  food  of  man — iisb,  flesh, 
fowl,  niollusca,  and  crustacea, — and  especially  all  fresh-water  phmt^, 
or  plants  which  grow  on  moist  ground. 

A  knowledge  of  details  relative  to  generation  and  reproduction 
ie  absolutely  uceessary  in  order  to  a^jpreciate  the  nature  of  parasitic 
diseases.  Indeed,  without  sufh  knowledge  no  advance  is  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  prevention  of  these  diseases.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  which  has  recently  led  to  most  important  practical 
results  in  the  history  of  animal  parasites,  aud  which  moat  of  all 
seems  capable  of  extending  tbe  science  of  parasitic  diseases,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  human  pathology,  and  the  rational  treatment  of 
such  diseases. 

Parasites  of  animal  organization  exist  in  man  aud  animals  in 
every  grade  of  development;  and  tbe  first  lesson  for  the  student  to 
learn  is,  bow  to  distinguish  entozoa  which  are  sexually  complete 
from  those  parasitical  productions  which  are  destitute  of  sexual 
organs,  but  whitih  have  long  beeu  regarded  as  distinct  animals. 

At  least  thirty  well-marked  forms  of  entozoa  have  been  described 
as  infesting  the  bodyof  mau.  Theymaybe  enumerated  in  a  classi- 
fied list  as  follows : 


"LIST  OF  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OP  HELMINTHOID  ENTOZOA  WHICH 
HAVE  BEEN  DISCOVEKEU  INVESTING  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

A.    PttTTLlllA. 

I,  Chrtoidea — Banded,  ribaod-like,  girdled,  or  tape-wormg,  in  the  form  of — 
1.  Mature  WKual  pBrasittfit,  aiidrugyiKiiia,  and  living  in  the  alinieularj  canal, 
(a.)  Tanio!.    I.  Taenia  soHtim  (Llvk^ds),  tbe  coramoD  tape-wona  of  roan  in 
tbii  country. 
2.       "       mtdiocaiie!fala   (KccHEVUEiaTER),   the   commoa  tape- 
worui  of  muD  on  the  ContineuU 


*  Tbe  iodlriilua]  oaiDBi  in  thii  liil  are  ilmilu  to  than  pnhliBhed  bv  Dr.  Gabbold  in  a  nnm- 
ber  or  lbs  Loiietl,  bofore  tba  pnbtlontiuii  uf  tba  SBoand  edition  a!  Ihii  work.  In  tbul  list  a 
tinmber  or  farmi  were  Inlrudueed  for  Ibe  fint  tiLOe  b;  Dr,  CobboJd.  wbieb  bad  never  tiefora 
been  noticed  by  «nj  of  our  fy^tematio  writer?;  and  Dr.  Cobbold  tonk  great  piiiii^  in  working 
onl  tbia  poial.  Uii  nitrae,  (herefore,  nppeart  to  IdestiTy  tbem  in  the  lisL  (S«e  ■!»  bir  great 
work  On  Panuita,  reDiali;  publiibed.) 
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3.  TanitK  mnrginala  (6at9<;h,  Ci>«sou>). 

4.  "      fHiptka  (Batbch,  Cubb>ili>). 
9,       "       acanthotriat  (Weixlikb,  Cobbolp],  iU  Utrra,  ae 

or  cjsliL'ercuB  only  known. 

6.  '*       nina  (Sieuuld),  a  verj  amalt  filiform  7«enia. 

7.  "      JIaropiiiiclufa  (Weinland,  CoBnoLn). 
9.       "       ecJiinococeai  {Slxaoi.a]. 

(b.)  BothriocrphiiU.    I.  Bodirioeephahia  lalua  (Brekskb)  ;   vet,  T-  lata  (I 

M^us],  tbe  brood  tape- worm,  endemic  to  mmn  in  mat 
localities  oul;.    Ila  ciubryo  is  cilisled  and  deTeluped 
in  wnter  (Kkoch). 
2,  fhlhriocrphiilat eordahia  (Ledckart),  new  to  tdeoM; 
recently  Touud  in  Nurib  Greenland.  M 

*%.  Immaturo  Don-aeinal,  cyslic,  or  vesicular  pamaite^  the  embrjonic  fomi  of  ib^ 
genira  sub  (b.)  Tieniir. 
(a.)  Ci/tlicerci.    1.  (^ys'iV^m*  tomiir  reffu/oite  (Rcdoi.pbi),  thci  Ikrrft  orKolex 

of  tlie  T.  solium. 
"  teeaite  mediocaiullatm  (I.EPrciKT),  Ibe  Una  fit 

apolex  of  T.  medU-catutlala. 
"  tenuieollia   (Kudolfbi),  the   Urra   of   7.  mot 

i/iiiata. 
'"  titnite  tllipCiem,  at  present  ooltnowii, 

'<  forrtiie  acanfAofrioc  (Weislandj,  onlj  th«  cjMi- 

cercus  found  ;  maliire  Tirnta  not  ]r«t  ftmnd. 
'  lieiiia   naiKs,   at   pi-oscnt   unknowo  ;    prob*bl]r 

iubabits  insects  (Lecl'eaht),  ^t 

"  litiiia  JtiivojiunclaliK,  aUo  M  prewiit  uakuovil^ 

(b.)  Eckinococci.  8.  Echiaaeotcua  hiiminit  (Rddolpui),  tbe  Urva  of  TttHia  ttit- 
HixwecHa. 

IL  Trematodi — Flate*li1ie  parasites. 

1.  Fasciola  /Kpalica  {Linn«Uii)  ;  vel,  Ditloma  hepalicum  (Rddoi.PHi). 

2.  Dialoma  craaium  (Bdsk)  ;  vet,  Ditloma  Baskii  (Lakkgstkei). 

3.  DiKlamii  lunceolatuut  (Meulis). 

4.  Diitoma  ophlhalmiibiiim  (Diebiho). 

5.  DialBma  li€ler"}iht/a  (Sienul.ti). 

6.  Bitkarziii  AiriaiiMiia  (Cobdoi.d)  ;  Tel,  Gt/naieophiirvt  hctBtalobiut  (DlHIva).' 

7.  Telratloma  rcimU  (Dklu  Cuiije). 

8.  Htialhyridium  pinniitcula  (Trkctueb), 

9.  UaMthyrtdium  venumm  (Tbidtlbk). 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


B.  Nkuatelhia. 

I.  AaiTAiiti>K,'*^Dniaexiial,  bodj  attenuated  poaleriorly,  and  still  more  to  knlerlorlf, 
nioiitli  with  thret  lulierclea,  tail  of  the  male  □arrower  I  ban  tbat  of  the  lit. 

1.  Atcaria  lumbricoidea  (LikN:«P3). 

2.  jliraru  tny^M/ (ItuDoi.rai,  Cobbold);  vel,  Jwrnru  (i2a<a  (Bki.likoh«)I 

3.  Triekocrphidai  ditpar  (Rudolfqi). 

U.  OxTHKlDEB — Cnisexual,  body  more  Attenuated  poaleriorl;  thaB  anteriorly,  nuli 
mcnlaij  tubercles  round  tbe  mouth,  tail  of  mole  Ibickened. 
1.  Ojcjpirit  tierinicularit  {BttKHSKa]. 

m.  Triobes* — Uninexual,  efstic,  and  free. 

1.   Trichina  tpiralit  {Urn ejt). 


riorlf, 
,rui» 


*  If.  B. — Th*  4pp«araiwa  pn>iltia«d  in  tb*  fl»h  of  anltnali  by  tb<  pnrlll  of  tbMt  rMhwIar 
;«ndt*>bM  ban  nun«l  "  tba  moaalM,"  or  "mtailyJIaiA." 
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■        IV.  ScLBBOSTOHi— Unispxual,  bodj  elightlj  attenuated  ftnteriorlj,  moulh  with  four 
I  h'lokB.  tHil  ormnlv  cupahaped. 

1.  Scleroaluma  dvoilrnale  (CoBBOLn);  vsl,  Anct/lontnma  ditmhiiale  (Sieboi.d). 

V.  8trokoti.(te — Uniacsuul,  imdy  utenuated  posleriorlfj  moulb  with  six  lob(?!i,  tail 
or  idbIr  cup'Hhttpcd. 

1.  Slrnngi/lm  broiickialU  {Cobbolb);  vel,  Filaritx  hronehlalU  (Brnoi.PHi). 

2.  Eiislfongyluii  giga*  (Dcebiho)  ;  vel,  Strong<jlm  renalis  (MijtjDiii-TiNni»i). 

VI.  SpEROFTERi — Unisexual,  tuil  spiral,  &nd  furnished  with  mar^nut  appendices. 
1.  Sperapttra  homini*  (Rudolphi). 

VII.  F1LIRI.S — UDiBeznal,  bodj  eqosl   (Sliforin,  month   with   three   tuberclea,   tail 
Bimple), 

1.  Filar ia  lentil  {Mitst^a);  vel, /^ilom  Mu2i-&umant  (Nosdmahk). 

2.  Piiaria  mediiiCtuU  [Gu^Lis), 


The  sexunllij  mature  eniozoa  inhabit  either  the  alimentary  canal  of 
animals  or  the  cavitioa  of  the  lunga;  or,  to  express  it  generally,  thejr 
iuhabit  eueh  parts  of  the  body  as  are  io  iraraodiato  or  free  eom- 
munioation  with  the  external  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
sexual or  immature  cnlozoa,  while  parasitic,  all  live  inclosed  in  cysta ; 
eueh  cystri  being  Bitnated  either  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  or  in 
close  internal  cavities — e.  g.,  the  eye,  within  secreting  tubes,  blood- 
vessels, and  the  like.  In  such  places  these  nou-sexual  parasites  are 
all  proved  to  be  iiiPompUtc  animals.  They  are  the  embryos,  larva, 
or  early  forma  of  entozoa,  which  only  attain  to  sexual  maturity  by 
migration  from  the  place  of  their  earlier  abode  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  pulmonary,  or  other  open  cavity  of  different  animals.  Or, 
leaving  their  encyatcd  parasitic  state  in  tlie  condition  of  iarvie,  they 
reach  maturity  iu  a  free  atate,  when  they  are  developed  in  water, 
iu  earth,  mud,  or  upon  moist  plants,  or  in  other  conditions  favora- 
ble for  them. 

The  cystic  or  vesicular  entozoa,  established  by  Rudolphi  as  a 
separate  order  of  parasites,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  not  vesicular,  hut  which  are  atao  inclosed  in  cysts.  Some  of 
the  early  parasitic  forms  ofToaiul  loorttis,  as  well  as  others,^ are  thus 
inclosed  in  oyHts  ( 7)-iehina:  spiralis).  All  entozoa  so  encysted  are 
fouiid  to  be  immature;  and  iu  no  instance  has  the  encysted  entozoon 
been  known  to  attain  sexual  completeness,  however  well  grown  it 
may  appear  to  be,  so  long  as  it  remuina  inclosed  in  a  cyst.  Some- 
times cysts  only  are  found,  which  may  be  identified  aa  pathologi- 
cally altered  conditions  of  cyslic  or  encysted  entozoa.  When  free, 
all  these  entozoa  come  at  last  to  acquire  sexual  organs,  and,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  to  exercise  the  function  of  sexual 
reproduction.  The  number  of  Cecundated  ova  which  most  of  them 
produce  is  enormous.  Id  a  tape-worm,  or  ascaris,  there  are  many 
uiillione;  but  "the  struggle  for  existence"  consigns  the  greater 
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part  of  them  to  death  aa  the  food  of  aainula  an&ror*Ue  to  their 

growth  as  paraflites. 

The  proeesa  of  fecnndatioo  and  the  derelt^Dieat  of  the  embiyo 
from  the  omm  have  now  been  actnallj  oboerred  in  a  cooaideTable 
nninber  of  the  paraflitic  entozoa;  and  it  U  to  be  reniembered,  w  a 
general  &ct,  that  the  development  of  the  ova  rarelr  takes  place  in 
the  same  animal,  or  in  the  same  part  of  an  animal,  where  the  par* 
a-sitic  entozoon  has  paf»ed  its  life  and  has  exercised  the  fenetatire 
function.  There  is  either  a  migration  from  a  parasitic  to  a  free 
condition  for  a  time  (e.  g.,  Guinea-tcvnn,  Atcarida,  Cercaria);  or 
from  one  animal  into  another  animal,  the  free  conditioD  interreD- 
ing  (e.  g.,  lioihriorrphalwi);  or,  lastlj,  the  migration  may  take  plaee 
from  one  part  U>  another  of  the  same  animal  who  is  the  anfortonate 
hoFit(e.  g.,  T.  spiralis;  and  caaea  of  tape-worm  giving  liae  to  Ctftttter- 
CUM).  8f)me  entozoa,  known  only  as  incomplete  or  immatnre  ani- 
mals in  the  parasitic  mode  of  life,  attain  to  sexnal  maturity  in  the 
free  state;  others  again,  and  perhaps  the  greater  nomber,  after 
living  free  for  a  time,  become  sexually  complete  in  the  panuatic 
condition  (e.  g,,  the  Ascarides  and  the  Solkriocephalus). 

"The  migrations  or  changes  of  habitation  of  the  entozoa,  or  their  ova 
or  embryOM,  appear  to  take  plate  in  a  variety  of  ways:  firtt,  by  their 
beinf^  passed  oat  of  t)io  body  of  the  inhabited  animal  with  the  fvces  or 
other  cxcrotionH;  second,  by  their  being  introduced  into  the  bodies  of 
inhiihitod  animalH  witli  their  food  or  drink;  third,  by  their  directly 
piiircing  the  integument  or  other  tixsucH;  fovrlh,  by  their  piercing  the 
membranes  and  parcncliyma,  entering  the  hloodveHsels,  being  distributed 
through  ihoni,  and  aub»e<iuoiitly  piercing  their  coats  to  attain  other 
situations. 

"Soineof  thoHceiitfiBoaarc  directly  developed  from  their  ova,  witbont 
uiidergoiiig  mora  remarkable  changos  than  thoHO  whi<'h  are  known 
UMually  to  accompany  the  process  of  embrj'onic  evolution  in  many  other 
animals.  Other  entosoa  are  subject  to  individaat  metamorphoaes,  or 
the  embryo  passes  through  SDccessive  stages  of  development,  of  so  re- 
markable a  character  as  to  mask  the  regular  sequence  of  the  phenom- 
ena (if  pnigressive  formation.  There  are  others  of  the  entozoa  which 
are  Nuhjcct  to  still  greater  changes  in  the  progress  of  their  existence,— 
changes  upon  which  great  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  the  re- 
markable researches  of  Steenstrup  and  othen,  in  regard  to  what  has 
been  called  alternate  generation  or  metagenesis.  Thus  some  of  the  en- 
tozoa, by  a  non-sexual  process,  undergo  that  peculiar  form  of  multipii- 
caliun  iu  which  the  immediate  progeny  of  development  from  the  ovum 
is  dissimilar  from  the  parent,  but  produces  without  the  aid  of  sexual 
organs,  another  progeny,  which  either  itself,  or  by  repetition  of  an 
analogous  process,  returns  to  the  parental  form.  This  is  a  process  of 
the  nature  of  an  internal  or  external  gemmation,  which  is  of\en  attended 
■odigiuuB  multiplication  of  the  number  of  individuals.     In  some 
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entozoa,  again,  metamorphoBis  and  metagenesis  are  combined.  It  is 
obvioiia  that  the  exti-nial  conditions  neeesaary  to  maintain  these  varie- 
ties  of  the  vital  statea  must  be  liift'orent,"  (Allen  Thomson,  Glasgow 
Med.  Juurnal,  1.  c.) 

The  leaiona  and  Jiseasea  cauaed  by  the  existence  of  paraeites 
rather  tend  to  embitter  existence  than  to  cause  tlcath ;  and  thej  are 
eppecialiylVoqiient  amongst  eoldiers.  With  one  exception — namely, 
in  the  case  of  the  immature  cystic  parasites — the  disorders  induced 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  severe;  indeed,  it  is  a  condition  of  parasitism 
that  it  should  not  actually  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  derives  its  own  subsistence. 

It  is  the  imnittture  parasites  which  tend  to  destroy  the  life  of 
their  host  by  the  lesions  they  induce,  and  the  destruction  of  parts 
which  they  cause,  when  they  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  or 
from  one  state  to  another  onwards  to  maturity.  Thousands  of 
mature  worms  infest  children,  yet  they  do  not  appear  ill.  But  such 
is  not  always  the  innocent  history  even  of  the  mature  worms, — un- 
defined illnesses,  violent  and  sudden  pains,  febrile  phenomena  like 
typhoid  or  rheumatic  fever,  chronic  inflammations,  wastings,  con- 
vulsions, chorea,  epilepsy,  amaurosis,  apoplexy,  giddiness  (staggers 
in  sheep  and  horses),  are  the  grave  results  which  sometimes  hefall 
human  or  other  animals  who  may  become  the  unfortunate  hosts  of 
eiich  undesirable  guests  as  mature  or  immature  encysted  parasitttB. 
Sometimes  eveu  death  is  the  result. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

DETAILED   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  PARASITES,   AND   OF  THE   LESIONS 
ASSOOUTBD   WITH   THBM, 

Section  I. — The  Entozoa. 

TAPE-WORMS.— CMtoMoo. 


DeflnitioiL — In  their  mature  i-ondition  the  tape-wormi  are  all  more  or 
leis  jointed  t-ntozoa,  of  a  riband-like  form,  marked  with  band*,  or  girdled. 
Each  mature  joint  or  ivgrnent  i»  of  hermaphrodite  conformation,  con- 
taining at  once  male  and  female  rejiroductive  organ*,  which  produce 
fecundated  ova.     In  their  immature  eonditton  the  embryo  penetrates  the 
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Ciisueg,  and  becomet  encygtid.     In  this  llage  of  lieveiopmrM  tiff  «n 
Icnojfit  an  the  "fi/»tic  tutozoa." 

Pathology. — Kiglit  varieties  of  true  tape-womiB  have  been  fonnd 
in  man,  and  two  varieties  of  tlie  BothriocephaJus,  But  two  only  of 
the  true  tape-worms  are  of  frequent  occurrence — namely,  the  J", 
solium  and  the  T.  nieiliocnndtala.  The  former  is  ilie  one  endemic  io 
this  country;  the  latter  ia  the  more  common  tape-worm  ou  th»] 
Continent  and  in  South  Africa. 

The  Botfirioccphiilus  fnlii»  is  endemic  in  some  well-defined  locali- 
ties, chiefly  in  continental  Europe;  and  the  B.  eortlalus  is  new 
science,  having  been  hut  recently  found  in  North  Greenland  (Lkiti 
art).     These  tape-worms  have  been  known  for  a  very  loDg  jieriod; 
but  they  have  not   alwiiya    been  distinguished    from   each  other. 
Indeed,   the   distinguishing   characters   are   but    recently   kuown., 
They  have  often   been  confounded   together  under    the   name 
•'  solitary  worm,"  because  it  was  believed  they  lived  singly.     This 
however,  ia  a  mistake. 

The   T.  solium  and   7'.  mediocandlata  appear  at  first   ai^ht  to 
very  simitar  to  each  other  in  general  appearance.     The  latter  is' 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.     It  is  only  in  the  alimcnlai-y  canal — 
the  small  intestine  of  man — that  they  become  sexually  mature,  in 
natives  of  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Oreat   Britain^ 
The  Titiria  has  been  also  found  in  Egypt,  and  ia  very  comniou  i[ 
natives  of  Abyssinia  ; — so  common  ia  it  there,  that  its  absence  i*J 
the  exception  to  the  rule.     The  affection  is  there  looked  upon  a^  a| 
natural  occurrence  ;  and  so  general  is  this  belief,  tliut  when  a  alavef 
is  sold  into  Abyssinia  be  provides  himself  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  kou»so — the  local  remedy  for  expelling  the  parasite. 


The  Mature  Tape-  Worm  Parasites. 


1.   Tmnia  .lolium. — It  is  tlie  common  tape-worm  of  this  coantry, 
compoBcd  of  segmenta  of  variable  size,  numbering  from   800  to 
1000;    and    these   being    endowed   with    considerable   contractile, 
power,  the  length  of  tape-worms  varies  greatly,  and  so  also  does) 
the  width  and  thickness,     Nine  to  thirty-five  feet  may  be  rjnoted' 
as  average  measurements  of  length.     The  body  narrows  from  tho 
posterior  to  the  anterior  extremity,  till  towards  the  head  it  becomes 
a  mere  thread.     The  piirenchyma  is  soft  and  white,  with  micro- 
scopic calcareous  particles,  sometimes  mistaken  for  ova  [because 
they  are  round  or  oval),  scattered  through  nearly  every  jiart. 

The  Head  (Fig,  1)  is  very  small,  but  it  may  be  seen  with  tho 
nuked  eye  to  be  of  a  globate  or  triangular  form,  with  black  pig' 
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Fig.  \.* 


ment  ingrained  into  its  subatance,  which  may  be  the  remaine  of 
blood,  Ou  the  most  anterior  part-  of  the  head,  with  the  aid  of  a 
leua  maguifying  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  diameters,  four  circu- 
lar projections,  equidistant  from  each  other,  may  be  seen.  Each 
baa  a  circular  disc  or  cup,  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  dense  tiaeue. 
The  paraaite  is  able  to  elongate  and  retract  these  projections;  90 
that,  while  opposite  onea  are  put  for- 
ward, the  two  others  are  kept  back. 
Between  the  suckera,  and  anterior  to 
them,  ia  a  convex  protuberance  or 
rudimentary  proboecia,  which  is  im- 

perv-iouH,  and  surrounded  by  a  double      ^-^  ,     ^Mtofc.   '* 
row  of  hooka  (Fig.  1,  a,  also  Fig,  2). 
These     are     ailicious,    and    number 
twelve  fo  fifteen  in  each  row.     The 

shape  of  these  ia  peculiar.  They  con-  N^  ^  ■^'j(.,-,iiil'.^'* 
sist  of  a  atniight  stem  or  handle,  a 
middle  knob,  and  a  distinct  hook  or 
claw,  surrounded  by  a  sheath  or  sac. 
Bremaer  believes  tliat  a  lirma  losea 
these  as  it  gets  old;  or  it  may  shod 
tliem  periodically  by  rows;  and  beiug 
lost,  they  may  not  be  renewed,  aud 
BO  the  parasite  may  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

The  head  terminates  a  long  and 
slender  neck,  on  wliich  there  are 
transverse  markings,  but  no  visible 
joints  or  articulations.  Such  joints 
distinguish  the  body;  and  these  joints, 
segments,  or  zoijnites  are  united  end 
to  end  in  a  single  linear  aeries. 

The  characters  of  the  segments  vary 
at  different  parts  of  the  body.     They 

are  square  or  obloug;  and  iu  the  mature  part  of  the  animal  the 
length  of  them  ia  equal  to  twice  the  width.  The  anterior  border 
of  each  segment  unites  with  the  anterior  or  previous  segment, 
and  ia  thinner  than  the  posterior  border,  and  also  narrower.  The 
postciior  border  ia  thick,  and  projects  or  overlaps  the  border  of  the 
segment  next  in  order,  and  is  undu  lating  or  indented.  The  lateral 
margins  incline  to  each  other  anteriorly.  The  two  surfaces  are  flat 
or  slightly  elevated  towards  the  centre. 


•  Head  and  neck  of  Timia  *oJiiim. — (a.)  Circle  of  hooks. 
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Each  mature  eegment  contains  male  and  female  oreaocoT'^l 

ration.     The  opening  at  iheaJt^j 
each  segment  is  the  ^vxnal  iptmtl 
iiKlicatetl    by    a     prominent  l«p^ 
once    supposed     to     be    a   *«ka- 
These    openings     are    flomednia  n  1 
one  side  and  soraciimes  at  the  <iAtt| 
Two,  three,  or   four  cousecuuw! 
menta  may  have   them   on  the  •»] 
side,  or  on  opposite  sides;  bmAwl 
U   no    regular    altei-nation.     Willi  i| 
lens  a  cup-sliapod   depression  iu»t^| 
seen,  eliowiug  two   mesial  apertami 
From  one  of  tlieae  a  lenntisctu  or  n\ 
dimental  penis  projects,  connected  with    a    horizontal   fdefertril 
canal  (sometimes  indicated  by  dark  pigmeutarv  material  I'me  I 

■      vesicular  body  in   the  middWl 
^'s-  ^-^  the  posterior  end  of  the  eej 

(OWE.V). 

Behind  this  male  orifice  is  i 

opening  to  the  female  organ¥.l._ 
a  canal  leading^  to  a  lobnlalpilt*-' 
gan,  which  is  the  ovary  orgenD- 
stock.  These  parts  are  mow 
distinctly  developeil  the  fartkf 
the  Boguienla  examined  are  from 
the  head  end  of  the  wora. 
\\Tiile  the  head  continues  toti 
v^  here,  by  its  circles  of  hooklet* 

and  oscula,  to  the  mucous  meiii- 
hrane  of  the  intestine,  the  last  or 
caudal  joints,   when    thev   Lave 
arrived  at  sexual  matnrity,   are 
separated  one  by  one.  or  in  nut 
hci-8  together,  and  new  joints 
at  the  same  time  gradually  form* 
behind  the  head.     Thus  growl 
and  development  takes  place  mainly  towards  the  neck  of  the  pai 
sito,  by  a  process  of  trauHverse  fission;  and  thus  a  segmented  in 
vidual  or  compound  animal  appears  to  grow.     This  eegmentati 
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•  Circlu  of  hook*  inoro  highly  ningnlflod  (after  LEUrSART). 

t  Pro)(lnltis  of  Tiraia  mliiim  magniSeil  — (n.)  (icnilnl  )iore,  with  its  iirrpulia 
cover  or  nhealh-skin  ;  (6.)  Lemniscui  or  poiiU  ;  (e.)  The  oviduct;  (ri.(  The  ftuid-rn 
i«l  i  ((.)  Tho  uWro* ;  (/.)  The  water  vasculur  sjstem  of  vcmoIs  (nfter  BokitaxektI 
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of  individual  links  by  tranaverse  fiseioQ  ceases  when  the  organs  of 
jcneration  begin  to  develop  themnelves  in  them;  and  when  tboee 
complete,  the  eegment  or  link  baa  arrived  at  sexuul  matarity 
completeness.  It  is  now  called  a  prof/loHis,  Thns  all  the  new 
segmeiita  come  to  be  developed  between  the  head  and  those  which 
are  advancing  to  eexnal  completeoess ;  and  if  the  characters  of 
eoiiiplete  sexual  development  be  taken  an  the  distinctive  mark  of 
individuality,  then  each  segment  of  the  tjipe-worm  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  distinct  animal;  and  this  separation  by  fission  or  seg- 
mentation may  be  considered  as- analogous  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  medusse  or  polypus — a  kind  of  alternate  generation,  in  which 
the  sur/itietils,  zofimks,  or  pronhlli'hs  may  be  regarded  as  making  up 
a  colony  of  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
and  other  animals  that  the  tape-worms,  or  cestoid  entozoa,  attain 
to  sexual  maturity;  and  in  all  of  them  the  ova  are  fecundated  be- 
fore being  discharged,  and  may  often  in  the  T.  solium  be  perceived 
to  bave  undergone  the  first  stage  of  their  development  before  they 
are  excluded  from  the  oviduct  of  the  mature  segment.  The  expul- 
sion of  tlio  ova  occurs  in  some  one  of  the  following  ways:  (1.) 
The  impregnated  segments  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  aud  passing  ^'S-  *■* 
out  of  the  body  singly  or  in  num- 
bers with  tlio  feecea,  or  without 
any  fiecal  evacuation  become  de- 
composed, and  so  the  eggs  are 
set  at  liberty.  The  activity  of 
these  separate  segments  is  re- 
tained for  a  oonaidorable  time 
after  passing  out  of  the  body — a 
circumstance  which  led  to  their  being  at  one  time  taken  for  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  worm,  to  which  the  name  of  Vermes  cuciirbifini 
(from  resemblance  to  a  pumpkin  seed)  was  applied.  The  con- 
tracted appearances  of  a  segment  during  its  movements  ont  of  the 
body  are  represented  by  the  forms  shown  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  (Fig.  4). 

One  may  readily  observe  the  activity  displayed  by  these  bmuiies 
of  nature  aa  they  disport  themselves  on  the  recently  extruded  excre- 
ment of  almost  every  constipated  dog.  The  expelled  joints  may  be 
seen  to  become  violently  contracted  shortly  after  their  expulsion,  as 
if  the  stimulus  of  pliysical  climate  in  their  new  situation  provoked 
excessive  contortions.  The  long  single  joints  thus  expelled  become 
still  more  elongated  by  contractions  of  their  transverse  fibres,  while 
the  alternate  contractions  of  these  fibres  with  the  longitudinal  ones 

*  ProiElnttidaB  of  a  Tasnia  {mediocmteUala)  in  vuioua  itages  of  contraction  (after 
Lkuckaht), 
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cauae  shortening  of  the  joint  to  such  an  extent  that  its  breadth  ex- 
ceeds its  length.  Snch  a  sequence  of  contractions  produces  muv^ 
ments  whitih  siimiliite  those  of  progression  in  a  worm,  and  iLos 
these  segments  may  be  seen  to  move  some  little  distauee  from  tiie 
epot  on  which  they  may  have  iirst  fallen,  discharging  ova  during 
their  march  from  the  interior  of  the  segment,  (2.)  Eggs  are  tbus 
diaeliargfd  through  the  geuital  pores  of  the  mature  segments;  and 
if  the  segmeut  be  sliglitly  squeezed,  the  ova  may  be  pressed  mit. 
Such  a  contiTigeucy  is  uot  unlikely  to  happen  within  the  ret-tiira, 
when,  by  constipation  or  otherwise,  the  matured  joints  are  retained, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  which  the  niaiured 
tape-worm  inflieta  on  the  aiiimnl  it  inhabits,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
indications  for  its  removal.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that 
in  one  or  two  instances  tlie  presence  of  a  Q/sticereus  cellnlos<f  (the 
embryo  of  the  T.  solium)  has  been  found  to  coexist  with  the  pre- 
vious prolonged  existence  of  a  T.  solium  in  tlie  intestinal  canal  of 
tlie  human  eubject,  (3.)  The  mature  joints  of  the  adult  tape-worm 
seem,  in  some  instances,  to  undergo  a  disintegration  within  the  ^ 
intestine  of  the  animal  they  live  in.  Thus,  Kuchenmeister  on  onefl 
occasion  found  the  wall  of  tbe  intestine  of  a  dog  occupied  by  a  ~ 
white  sandy  powder,  the  particles  of  which,  on  examination  under  ^ 
the  microscope,  turned  out  to  be  iumimerahle  ova  of  a  T.  serraOtU 
which  lived  higher  up  tbe  bowel,  accompanied  by  its  separated 
joints. 

The  mature  segments  are  often  expelled  from  the  human  rectum 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  a  day,  and  they  exhibit  eviilence  of  very 
active  vitality  for  some  time.  Moisture  is  favorable  for  maintain- 
ing their  existence,  and  for  favoring  the  spread  of  the  eggs  over 
herbs,  grasf,  ground  fruit,  or  vegetables,  which  may  become  the 
food  of  man  or  of  cattle. 

The  structure  of  these  ova  {Fig.  5)  is  peculiar;  and  the  provisions 
possessed  by  their  coverings  for  preserving  the  embryo  are  impor- 
tant points  for  consideration  in  connection  with  their  transmissiuiis 
through  apparently  impossible  cnndilions  into  the  bodies  of  animals, 
where  they  become  furtljcr  developed;  and  in  connection  with  their 
powers  of  resistimce  to  therapeutic  agents  (which  have  been  called 
anthelmintics  or  vermifuges)  administered  for  their  removal. 

It  is  only  in  their  earlier  stages  of  development  that  they  are 
really  the  analogues  of  ordinary  ova.  In  the  blind  extremities  of 
the  oviducts  of  the  mature  joint  of  the  tape-worm  the  shelU  of  tha 
ova  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  calcareous  transparent  euh»~tance; 
and  by  the  time  the  ova  reach  the  central  segments  of  the  tube  their 
hitherto  transparent  calcareons  shell  becomes  not  only  much  thick- 
ened, but  is  converted  into  a  dark-yellow  or  brown  mass,  in  the 
ijiterior  of  which  the  embryo  is  formed,  at  first  of  the  simplest  struc- 
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ture.  anci  most  miini  to,  being  only  about  ,ji„th  part  of  an  Inch  in  size. 
The  admixture  of  these  organic  elements  with  the  calcareous  shell 
iniparta  to  it  that  extraordinary  power  of  reBiBt- 
ance  to  chemical,  and  even  mechauical,  \'iolenee  ^'E'  ^■* 

which  it  certainly  possesses.  Dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  have  little  immediate  eifect  on  this  leath- 
ery husk;  and  even  after  hours  of  immersion  in 
them,  scarcely  more  than  a  alight  swelling  and 
trannpareucy  is  produced  upon  the  shell.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  matter  of  suqiriae  that  ailer  months 
of  exposure  to  warmth  and  moisture,  or  to  cold 
and  dry  air,  the  pulpy,  putrid,  or  dricd-up  mature 
segmeutx  of  tape-wnniis  should  yield  ova  which 
show  no  sign  of  degeneration  or  decay. 

A  more  or  less  speedy  death  of  the  expelled  seg- 
ments is  followed  by  theii-  putrefaction,  hastened, 
it  may  be,  by  warmth  and  moisture.  The  eggs  in 
their  interior  are  then  set  free,  to  he  carried  by 
winds,  waters,  or  other  agents,  wherever  accident 
may  determine.  Thus  they  may  lie  to  rot  upon 
the  soil,  or  they  may  be  consumed  as  food  by  vari- 
ous animals  which  feed  on  such  minute  particles 
of  food.  The  minority  of  these  eggs,  after  many 
and  long  wanderings  of  this  passive  nature,  may 
at  length  be  engulfed  unconsciously  by  some  un- 
lortuiutte  animal  with  its  food. 

Within  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  animal  which 
is  thus  so  unfortunate  to  eat  the  egg,  a  small  em- 
bryo of  most  simple  form  is  set  free  tVoin  the  ovum 
by  the  rnpture  of  the  calcareous  husk  which  in- 
closes it.  Such  rupture  is  absolutely  necessary  to  i7) 
liberate  the  embryo,  and  may  be  effected  by  me- 
chanical violence,  such  as  friction,  or  crushing  by 
the  teeth,  in  mastication  of  the  food,  rather  than 
by  solution  or  digestion  in  the  stouiaeh.  Animal 
heat  does  not  seem  to  be  alone  sufficient,  nor  is 
mere  moisture  sufficient  to  liberate  the  embryo; 
which  when  set  free  consists  of  a  little  more  than  a  highly  contrac- 
tile vesicle  about  the  same  size  as  the  yolk  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
peculiarly  armed  for  progression,  by  boring  \tn  way  through  the 
most  delicate  tissues.     On  one  side  of  it  are  placed  three  pairs  of 


IB.) 


•  Devalopmtiit  of  tha  ovum  of  Tkatia  tnlium.  (1.)  Previoiu  lo  segmentation  ;  (2, 
S,  4|  5.)  bogmunlution  in  [he  iioprcgnnted  ovum ;  (6.)  Appeurunce  of  the  early  em- 
bryo, with  ita  three  psirs  of  nilidoiis  apikuleta ;  (7.)  Mature  condition  of  the  ovum 
contnining  the  vmbrjo  inclosed  williin  its  leathery  ca«e  (after  LauCKAKT). 
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spikelets;  one  pair  points  forwards,  and  the  two  other  pairs  are  so 
placed  that  n  pair  is  towards  tlie  opposite  sides  of  the  embrro.  or  at 
right  augloa  to  the  anterior  pair.  These  spikelets  are  shown  io  tb« 
layt  two  drawingH  of  Fig.  5. 

The  cmfcryo  when  free  is  aamed  a  " proscokx"  aod  commencea 
life  on  its  own  account  by  efforts  at  active  niignition.  iiy  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  spikelets  it  makes  a  passage  through  mem- 
branes, walls  of  vessels,  and  ttxtures  of  solid  ^nseera,  so  aa  to  reach 
localities  where  it  becomes  encysted,  and  passes  another  pha^e  of 
existence.  The  tirst  portion  of  its  path  is  pierced  by  bringing  dose 
together  the  several  pairs  of  spikelets  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  wedge- 
shaped  stiletto.  The  lateral  pairs  of  these  spikelets  are  then  brought 
backwanls  to  a  rectangular  position,  and  so  they  thrust  tlie  embryo 
forwards  in  the  direction  in  which  the  anterior  pair  of  spikelets 
pointed.  Similarly  repeated  actions  eventually  accomplisli  progre* 
sion  to  a  resting-place;  and  the  action  maybe  aptly  compared  to 
the  movements  of  the  arms  and  attitnde  of  the  head  of  «  swimmer. 
But  this  active  migration  is  not  the  sole  means  by  which  the  embryo 
TtEiiia  is  enabled  to  travei'ae  the  animal  body.  The  embryo  may 
penetrate  a  mesenteric  vein,  wlien  it  will  at  onee  be  swept  on- 
wards by  the  current  of  the  blood  to  the  portal  vein,  and  pas-<ing 
into  the  minute  raniiticotious  of  the  portal  system,  may  find  a  rest- 
ing-place  in  the  liver.  Leiickart  has  found  the  embryos  of  tape- 
worms in  the  blood  in  such  large  numbers  that  he  inclines  to  regard 
the^currents  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  as  the  ordinary  and  more 
usual  channels  for  the  migration  of  the  embryos.  It  also  exi'lains 
t}ie  wide  diffusion  of  lapi'-icorm  embryos  as  cj/?licerci  or  cfhlmfocvi  in 
various  stages  of  development  throughout  different  viscera  of  the 
body,  where  they  become  uncj-sted,  and  especially  their  very  fre- 
quent site  in  the  liver,  peritoneum,  and  mesentery.  Thus  far  com- 
pleted and  encysted,  the  embryo  is  called  &"8coUx."  The  embryos 
of  £chmococci  and  Ccniuri  give  rise  to  nnnieroua  scolices,  which  com- 
plete their  development  into  tapeworms  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
another  animal,  when  that  animal  liap]>eus  to  eat  the  liver  or  bruin 
containing  the  cysta  of  such  JCchhiocoi-ci  or  Omitri;  but  the  emhryoa 
of  such  crhoiococci  or  cirivtri  tapeworms  tind  their  way  into  man  or 
animals  with  drinking-water,  or  with  raw,  uncooked  articles  of 
vegetable  diet  from  moist  soils,  such  as  salads,  roots,  talleu  fruit, 
all  of  which  may  be  doubtless  so  exposed  as  to  receive  tiie  germa 
or  ova  containing  the  embryos,  passed  along  with  fiscal  excrement 
of  dogs  especially,  and  which,  after  being  dried,  are  carried  by  wind 
or  water  in  all  directions. 

The  third  stage  of  development  consists  in  the  formation  of  seg- 
ments, which  are  tirst  seen  iu  the  form  of  marks,  like  girdles,  sur- 
rounding that  portion  of  the  eutozooii  next  to  its  oscula  and  hook- 
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lets,  and  wliieli  terminate  in  a  caudal  vesicle.  It  is  now  an  incom- 
plete segmented  7'a'iiia,  and  in  seientiiie  nomenclature  is  called  a 
Slrobih;  and  the  development  to  this  stage  may  occur  while  the 
entozoiin  is  still  witliin  the  closed  cyst  wliieli  Iuih  formed  round  it. 

It  is  only  in  the  alinieutary  canal  of  aniniala  that  tlie  last  and 
perfect  stage  of  development  is  attained,  hy  the  tape-worm  reach- 
ing sexual  maturity.  The  segments  or  links  marked  otf  Ijy  the 
bands,  joints,  or  girdles  in  the  encysted  Slrol/ila  ewhryo  become  raa^ 
ture  segniente  by  the  development  of  sexual  organs  within  them. 
This  only  takes  place  after  the  ^Irob'da  em/rri/o  has  jiaesed  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  an  animal  which  can  afford  it  a  place  to  live 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  fixture  attached  by  its  hooks  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  human  alimentary  canal  is  an  oft- 
chosen  place  of  the  T.  soUiim  and  T.  mediomnelhtUi.  Here  the  tape- 
worm forms  complete  sexual  segments  or  links,  each  being  herma- 
plirodite,  and  tending  to  separate  when  completely  mature. 

After  living  for  some  time  in  this  pi-olific  condition,  and  having 
produced  often  a  very  large  nunjljer  of  joints  and  an  eTionnoua 
quantity  of  ova,  the  existence  of  this  troublesome  parasite  is  termi- 
nated by  the  separation  of  the  animal  from  its  attachment  to  the 
intestinal  membrane.  AV'hen 
this  separation   occurs    spon-     Fig.  e.'—^jBth  of  bu  in.:h  x  23  diameters. 

taneously,  it  may  he  that  the 
circlet  of  booklets,  being  shed 
periodically,  or  being  lost, 
they  are  not  renewed,  and 
thus  the  prolonged  life  and 
romantic  vicissitudes  of  a 
tape-worm  may  be  thus 
brought  to  a  natural  termina- 
tion. The  whole  length  of 
the  beast  is  then  ignomiui- 
onsly  expelled,  while  some 
reputed  vermifuge,  however 
innocent,  may  get  the  credit 
of  its  death.  The  apparent 
success  of  many  such  pnra- 
situ'idcs  is  recorded  an<i  meas- 
ured by  yards  of  tape-worms, 
which,  being  ingeniously  bot- 


'  Oysd  of  tho  Tirnin  mbHoraneilata^  drawn  with  the  CRniTa  liii'ida  by  A'SJ^tant- 
Surgenn  B.  J.  JdEdiiwtiki  from  oae  of  ibrec  Bjiecioiens,  nil  of  wliti^h  were  removed 
from  tlie  jniull  iiitp^tine?  of  n  soldier  whu  died  al  Fort  Pitt  in  IKfiO,  and  who  had 
been  for  luhtij'  ypan  &  cook  st  the  Cape  nf  Qoud  Hope.  Tht>  sppcimenB  are  in  the 
Uu»eum  of  the  Artnv  Medit^nl  School  Ht  Netley. 
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tied  by  worm-doctors  and  cliarlatans,  are  duly  advertised  to! 
been  passed  by  John  Smith  or  8srab  Browu,  atter  they  had 

dosed  with  the  "  infallible"  remedy. 

The  length  of  the  tapeworm  in  the  human  body  has  been  known 
to  exceed  thirty  feet,  and  there  are  grouiida  for  believing  that  the 
T.  solium  may  attain  to  this  eize  in  the  human  intestine  in  atiou 
three  or  four  mouths, 

2.  Ticiiia  mcilioeanelUila, — This  is   a  bookless,  flat-hcatled   taf 
worm,  the  cysticcrci  and  embryoB  of  which  are  developed  in  ib 
muscles  and  internal  orgmns  of  cattle  (Lbuckart);  and   man 
gomes  infested  with   this  tape-worm   by  eating  imperfectly  cooke 
veal  and  beef  in  which  the  c^slicerci  abound.    It  was  Urst  discover 
by  Kucheumeister  in  I806,  and  then  shown  by  him  to  be  difiVren 
from  the  T.  solium.     Its  head  (Fig.  6)  is  large,  obtuse,  and  truncatw 
and  carries  no  hooks.    Ita  sucking  discs  are  mucli  larjj^er  than  tbo 
of  the  T.  solium,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  hooks, 
eegments,  when  mature,  separate  easily.     The  ovaries  are   8impte7 
giving  off  sixty  lateral  parallel  branches.     The  eggs  are  similar 
those  already  described. 

The  T.  iiiediocanellala  has  been  found  in  several  instances  of  inralic 
soldiers  who  died  at  Foit  Pitt,  and  at  the  Royal  Victoria  llospitjU 
at  Netley.  In  one  instance  three  very  large  and  lung  worms  exiatc^fl 
in  the  small  intestinee,  each  of  them  precisely  similar  in  all  refepecia.™ 
The  soldier  in  whose  intestine  they  were  found  died  of  dialntts  mrl- 
litus,  and  he  had  been  a  cook  for  many  years  to  a  military  mess  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  another  case  was  that  of  a  soldier  who 
had  been  also  a  long  time  at  the  Cape. 

3.  The  Tarnia  marginata,  produced  from  the  Cj/sticercvs  tenuicoUiaA 
ie  only  as  yet  known  to  infest  man  in  its  immature  state  as  a  rysrt-| 
cercus.    The  full-grown  tape-worm  being  found  in  the  dog  and  wolfi 
it  is  often  eontbunded  with  the  T.  scrrala,  from  which  it  differs  in 
its  comparatively  bulky  size  and  the  peculiar  form  of  its  books.  ^ 
The  proglottides  nearly  equal  in  size  those  of  the  T.  solium.     In  ilsH 
Bcolex  or  immature  condition  this  parasite  has  a  very  wide  distri- 
button  ;  for,  in   addition  to  it«  occaj^ional  presence  in  man,  it  haa  ^ 
likewise  been  found  in  various  monkeys,  in  cattle  and  sheep,  rein-H 
deer,  and  in  many  other  ruminants;  in  horses,  swine,  and  even  in 
squirrels.     Its  liuhilat  is  for  the  most  part  the  peritoneum  (Rose  aud 
others).     The  eystkerd  occasionally  attain  an  enormous  size. 

4.  The  Ttrnia  rlliptica,  whose  ci/stii.'erciis,  or  cnibryotic  condition, 
ie  not  yet  known,  is  common  to  cats  and  dogs,  and  is  known  to  in- 
fest man  (Esohricht,  Lbuckart).  "Weinlaud  believes  that  the  cy.«. 
ti'-ercus  will  he  found  in  Hies,  and  that  dogs  obtain  the  larviE  by 
snapping  at  dipterous  insects. 

6.   Tania  acanlhotrias,  like  the  T.  marginata,  la  only  known  in  man 
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as  nn  pmbryo  or  rt/stiefrcu-^.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them  were 
founil  ill  the  muscles  of  ft  woman  about  fifty  years  of  age,  by  Dr. 
Jeffries  Wymau  in  1845.  The  woman  was  a  subject  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room at  Riehmonil,  TTnited  Statos.  The  rnatclhim  of  this  para- 
site is  furnished  with  tliree  rows  of  hooks,  fourteen  in  encli  row. 

6.  Tit.'i>la  nwMd,  when  fuHy  ijrown,  attains  a  length  of  eight  or  ten 
lines,  and  carries  from  l-IO  to  170  Joints.  Its  hooka  are  essentially 
the  same  in  form  as  those  of  other  Ta-i>in,  only  they  arc  verj' 
minute,  and  have  n  peculiar  form,  owing  to  the  close  approximation 
of  the  claw  and  of  the  anterior  root-process  (Leockart),  which  gives 
them  a  "bifid"  appearance.  Its  head  is  comparatively  large  and 
obtuse,  with  a  long  neck.  It  was  first  described  byBilharz  in  1861, 
having  been  found  in  Egypt  in  the  intestine  of  a  young  man. 

7.  T<Piiia  facoimnclfiCa.  measures  uliont  eight  to  twelve  inches  long, 
The  proglottides  are  short,  and  there  is  a  yellowish  spot,  clearly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  situated  about  the  middle  of  each  joint, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  color  and  siluation  of  the  genital  organs 
as  seen  in  tlic  BfAhriocephalus.  The  reproductive  orifices  occur  all 
along  one  side  of  the  worm,  and  the  eggs  are  unusually  large. 
Only  one  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  parasite  is  on  record  : 
it  was  obtained  in  considerable  nnnibers  by  Dr.  Kzra  Palmer  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1842,  from  an  intimt  nineteen  months  old.  They 
were  expelled  without  medicine,  their  presence  not  having  been 
suspected  (Weinland,  Cobbold). 

8.  The  Ttsnia  erliinocoecits  is  very  often  seen  in  Iceland,  where,  in 
its  encysted  immature  state,  it  is  the  cause  of  a  widespread  endemic 
disease  amongst  the  inhabitants.  This  Taniia  is  a  very  small  one, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  segments,  aud  not  mnch 
larger  than  an  inch,  and  carrying  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  booklets. 
It  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  intestines  of  dogs. 

The  Bothriocqj/iali,  although  classed  with  tape-worma,  differ  es- 
sentially from  Tisnm.  Two  species  have  been  found  in  man,  namely, 
— (1)  linthriocqihaht.t  Inhts ;  and  (2.)  Bolhriocejihahis' eoTiiabts. 

9.  The  BothriopfphtiluB  laliis  is  endemic  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  aud  is  found  more  especially  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Lapland,  Finland,  Poland,  and  ywitzerland.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
French  provinces  adjoining  Switzerland  are  infested  with  both 
species. 

Instances  of  Boihriocephabis  hbm  are  said  to  have  occurred  both 
in  England  and  France;  but,  when  carefully  inquired  into  as  to 
their  history,  it  will  be  found  that  this  parasite  maintains  s,  very 
fixed  geographical  distribution.  For  example, — Of  the  six  speci- 
mens in  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  one  is  from  a  native 
of  Switzerland;  one  from  a  Russian  belonging  to  the  Russian 
embassy  in  London ;  one  from  a  person  who  had  been  travelling 
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in  Switzerland ;  a  fonrtb  happened  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  GnB, 
tiie  person  of  a  little  g^irl  I'rani  Woolwich,  n-here  there  is  alwaj 
number  of  foreign  ships  and  sailors,  bringing  with  them  b. 
food  and  water ;  another  wae  passed  hy  a  native  of  Kussia.  who, 
nfter  a  long  residence  iij  England,  paid  a  temporary  visit  Id  hk 
hirlliplaee,  jmd  returned  to  England  with  this  parasite  as  a  pi* 
memento  of  his  native  conutry. 

The  liability  to  this  form  of  parasitic  di^caije  appears  tc 
greatest  towards  the  sea-coasts  and  along  river  districts.  H 
of  Swwden,  deacrihea  it  as  extremely  common  on  part  of  the 
land  frontiers,  in  Finland,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
nia.  Oil  the  extreme  coast  there  is  scarcely  a  fkniilj-  altoget 
free  from  it — old  and  yoimg,  rich  and  poor,  native  and  etnigniDtc 
alike  suffer  from  this  worm ;  and  in  one  or  two  large  towns  on  the 
mouths  of  rivers  at  least  two  jior  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion experience  its  attacks.  On  passing  inland  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  diminishes,  until,  eight  or  tea 
leagues  from  the  coast,  rivers,  or  lakes,  it  almost  ee&sti 
to  be  found.  The  natives  believe  it  to  be  hereditary. 
Dr.  Huss  attributes  it  to  the  use  of  salmon  (MriL  and 
Fqt.  Med.  Rceiew,  I,  c). 

The  head  of  the  BnthriotxphaUis  hiliis  is  peculiar,  and 
very  diH'ereut  from  the  T.  xoUum..    It  is  of  an  elou 
form  (Fig,   7),  eonipressed,  with    an    anterior    obt 
prominence  into  which   the  mouth  opens;    an    op 
tract,  extending  from  the  mouth,  separates  two  lutei 
transparent  parts  which  are  supposed  to  be  deitres^io! 
There  are  no  tra^.^e8  of  joints  till  about  three  inches 
the  head ;  and  throughout  the  entire  body  the  segments  have  m 
length  than  breadth.      The  whole  length  of  the  mature 
varies  from  six  to  twenty-  feet.     It  is  of  a  grayish  white  or  \ 
color;  and  the  ova  are  very  brown,  giving  the  mature  segments 
very  marked  appearance.      The  neek  is  not  always  obvious, 
the  worm  has  the  power  of  making  it  long  and  thin,  or  thick  an* 
short;  and  there  are  no  joints  or  segments  to  be  seen  in  it.  but 
merely  prominent  ridges.     The  segments,  when  they  become  fii4| 
apparent,  are  nearly  square;   but  afterwards  they  become   mur^^ 
wider  than  they  are  long.     There  are  two  orifices  on  one  of  the  flat 
Burfaeea  of  each  segment;  the  anterior  orifice  is  connected  witJi  jfl 
male  organ  of  generation;    the   posterior  is  connected  with  th^ 
female.     The  proglottides  are  never  passed  singly,  but  always  ia 
chains  of  many  links,  and  particularly  in  February,  March.  Oet^H 
her,  and  November.     The  ova  (Fig.  8)  are  always  discoverable  i^ 
the  fje.ces,  of  an  ovoid  form,  with  a  perfectly  translucent  operculatetl 
capsule,  through  which  the  segmented  yolk  is  distinctly  vtsibU 
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anil  at  the  period  of  disflinrire  of  the  progli>ttides,  the  ova  show 
mcTely  the  stage  of  fcgmentjitioii  of  the  yo!k.     The  six- 
hmked  emhryo,  cased  in  a  mantle  studded  with  vibratorj" 
cilia,  develojia  itself  after  seamen tnf ion,  protected  hj  the 
capsqie  in  frosli  water,  for  several  months  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  proglottides.     When  so  far  matured,  the 
lid   of  the  cnpsnle  opens  up,   and  the  ciliated  emhryo 
escapes  (Fig.   H  a),  and  boconies  globidar  in  shape,  and 
moves  actively  about  for  a  considerable  period  (a  week). 
If  during  this  period  they  do  not  stieceed  in  obtaining 
access  to  the  intestine  of  an  animal  adapted  for  their  de- 
velopment,  they   lose  the  ciliated    mantle,  and   perish. 
When  these  embryos  are  introduced  by  experiment  iuto 
the  intestines  of  mammals,  the  scolices  and 
mature  BolhriavephaUiii  were  fouud.     Experi- 
ments in  which   living  embryos  were  intro- 
duced by  implantation  between  the  brain  and 
dura  mater,  and  into  the  eyes  of  dogs,  also 
under  the  skin  of  frogs,  and  by  injection  into 
the  bloodvessels  of  mammals,  give  a  nega- 
tive result:  quoad  the  development  iuto  cyxti- 
cerci  or  scolkcs.    So,  also,  feeding  experiments 
with  the  scolices  of  the  Bolhn'oci'pluilus  fouud 
in  various  fish  lead  to  negative  results:  just 
as  the  feeding  of  fish  with  the  eggs  tbem- 
seives.     It  is  therefore  justifiable  to  assume 
that  drinking-water  from  lakes  and  rivers  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  living  em- 
bryos of  the  Bolhriaceplialus  latus  find  tlieir 
way  into  the  intestines  of  men  and  of  mam- 
mals (Dr.  J.  Enoch,  Petersburger  Mcdmnische 
Zeilsc/irif I,  1S61 ;  Cobbold,  1.  c). 

10.  Bolhrioi'ephahts  conlalus, — This  species 
(Fig.  9,  «)  has  only  very  recently  been  de- 
scribed by  Lenckart,  who  received  about 
twenty  specimens  from  Godhaven,  in  North 
Greenland,  one  of  which  was  from  the  human 
intestine.  The  parasite  measures  about  a  foot 
in  length,  and  exists  in  dogs  in  considerable 
abundance.  It  differs  from  Bothriocepkalus 
latus  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is  heoi't- 
ehaped  (Fig.  £1,  b  aud  I/'],  or  oboordate,  short, 
and  broad,  and  set  on  to  the  body  without  the 
intervention  of  a  long  neok.     The  eegmente 

*  (n.)  Bolhrioefphnlui  fordatiu,  nntiira!  flzR;  (J.  j  Hend,  back  view,  mngnifled  5 
dismetera ;  {b'.)  Upper  part  of  butly  unU  liead,  umgDified  2  diameters. 
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are  distinct  from  the  very  commeneemcnt,  near  the  head;  and  so 
rapiiily  lio  tlicy  iuoreaae  in  width,  that  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
hecomes  Ian ci-t-sti aped.  About  fifty  joinfci  are  inimatiire;  and  id 
the  largest  example  Leuckart  counted  a  total  of  6fJ0  joints.  It  dis- 
plays a  greater  number  of  the  calcareous  corpuscles,  ami  a  g^feater 
number  of  lateral  ntcrine  procesaei?  (Leuckabt;  Cobbold,  "Re- 
marks on  the  Human  Eutozoa,"  in  Proce^diiit/s  (^  Zoological  Society, 
Xov.,  1862). 


The  Immature  Tape-icorms,  Nonserual  Cystic  or  Vesiodar  Parasites. 

These  entozoa  are  variously  spoken  of  by  the  older,  and  even  by 
many  recent  writers  on  medical  subjects,  under  the  vague  tx-rms  of 
hydatit/g,  n/.<«,  and  acephalocysls.  They  all  inhabit  the  closed  cavi- 
ties of  animals,  or  they  are  inclosed  in  cysta  in  the  more  solid 
parenchyma  of  their  organs.  They  are  represented  by  the  scoliea 
or  second  stage  of  the  tape-worm  embryo  and  consist  of  a  Ttrnia 
head,  provided  wilh  a  similar  circle  of  booklets  and  four  oacula, 
and  this  head  is  united  by  a  neck  to  a  vesicular  body  of  variable 
size.  These  are  now  believed  to  be,  as  already  described,  varied 
forms  of  Taniim.  embryos,  of  which  the  follow'mg  are  known  to  infest 
various  parts  of  the  human  body : 

1.  The  Q/slicernis  ceUuhsa:,  as  seen  in  man  and  in  the  pig.  con- 
sista  of  a  vesicle — I'onical,  glisteninsr,  and  white — containing  fluid; 
to  this  a  head  is  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  or  neck,  which  is 
transversely  lined — the  lines  approaching  to  ruga'  towards  the  vesi- 
cle. Its  size  varies  in  solid  viscera  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  a 
large  marble;  but  in  free  cavities,  such  as  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  it  attains  a  larger  size.  The  head  and  neck  can  bo  drawn  as 
if  into  the  vesicle,  so  that  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  parasite 
may  thus  be  verj"  much  altered.  An  external  cyst  incloses  the 
parasite  when  it  inhabits  a  solid  viscus,  such  as  the  eubstance  of 
the  liver,  or  amongst  the  connective  tissue  of  muscle;  but  in  close 
cavities,  such  as  the  eye  or  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  there  is  no 
enveloping  cyst,  and  the  parasite  Hoats  free  mthiu  the  cavity.  lu 
those  more  free  conditions  it  tends  to  grow  more  like  the  form  of  a 
tape-worm;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  eye,  it  may  soon  destroy 
it,  by  fixing  its  hooks  in  some  of  its  delicate  textures.  The  cj-at 
which  envelops  the  parasite  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  tho 
tissue  in  which  th>.i  parasite  imbeds  itself.  They  have  been  thus 
seen  in  the  heart,  liver,  choroid  plexus,  the  brain,  in  the  tissue 
between  the  sclerotic  and  Hie  conjunctiva,  in  the  anterior  and  jwa- 
tcrior  chambers  of  the  eye  (Mackeszii:),  and  in  the  retina  (Graefic). 
The  head  resembles  that  of  the  T.  solium,  and  carries  ihiriy-lwo 
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hooks  iu  two  rows,  and  tlie  neck  varies  greatly  in  len^h.  The 
pariisite  is  especially  frequent  in  doniestie  swine,  aiic]  iu  tht-m  it 
producea  the  appearance  known  as  the  "measles,"  or  "measly 
pork." 

2.  Tlie  Q/stkercus  ex  taenia  medtocanellata  is  to  be  found  in  the 
muscles  am!  internal  organs  of  cattle.  For  our  knowledge  of  the 
larval  state  of  tlie  T,  viedwcandbtlu  we  are  maiidy  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Leuukart,  of  Giesaun.  He  baa  artitieially  reared  them  iu  the 
flesh  of  calves,  from  the  eggs  of  a  T.  midiocaneUotn ;  and  recent  ex- 
perimental researches  incimtestably  prove  that  the  "measles"  of 
catlle  give  rise  to  the  T,  inediucamllala.  He  fed  two  calves  with  the 
fresh  eggs  of  the  T,  matiueaticllala,  by  giving  them  the  proglollidcs 
of  this  parasite.  The  tirat  aiduiaL  he  experimented  on  died  from 
a  violent  attack  of  tiic  nicasle  disease;  and  on  dissection  the  mus- 
cles were  found  tilled  with  measles,  or  vesicles  containing  imper- 
fectly developed  scoltces.  On  the  second  occasion  a  smaller  niimljer 
of  proglottides  (in  all  about  fifty)  were  administered,  and  the  febrile 
ayniptoms  again  appeared  with  such  virulence  that  Leuekart  thought 
this  animal  would  die  also.  Fortunately,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fort- 
night from  the"  commencement  of  symptoms,  some  abatement  of 
the  disease  took  place,  and  this  gradually  continued  until  the  animaL. 
was  perfectly  restored  to  healtlj.  Eight  and  forty  days  subsequent' 
to  the  earliest  feeding  experiments  (which  were  continued  at  in- 
tervals for  eighteen  days}  Professor  Leuekart  extirpated  the  left 
cleido-mastoid  nmscle  of  the  calf,  and  whilst  peribrming  the  opera- 
tion be  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  cysticercus  vesicles  lodged 
within  tlie  muscles.  They  were  larger  and  more  opalescent  than 
those  of  the  Ci/sticercus  tmdft  ccllii(os(C,  hut  nevertheless  permitted 
the  recognition  of  the  young  worms  through  their  semi-transparent 
coverings.  The  heads  of  the  contained  Cysticerci  exhibited  all  tlie 
distinctive  peculiarities  presented  by  the  head  of  the  adult  Siroliila 
(the  T.  mediociiiicUatu).  Taking  the  results  of  this  experiment  in 
connection  with  previously  ascertained  facts,  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  is  brought  together  that  man  becomes  infested  with  the 
T.  medioeanetliilu  by  eating  imperfectly  cooked  veal  or  beef  in  which 
the  ci/sticcrci  abound. 

8.  The  Cysticercus  tmuiroUis  is  rarely  found  in  man,  hut  it  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  the  mesentery  and  in  the  liver.  Eaeh- 
richtaud  Schleisauer  have  shown  that  these  (?ys/;'f(TC!  are  sometimes 
associated  with  the  Echmococcus  io  Iceland,  (Cobbold,  1.  c.) 

4,  5,  6,  and  7  require  no  special  notice. 

8.  Tiie  Ecldmcoccus  IwmiiiU  is  the  larva  of  the  T.  echinotoccus; 
and  the  first  accurate  description  of  the  immature  form  of  the  par- 
asite was  published  by  Bremser  in  1821.  These  parasites  have 
been  and  are  still  often  indifierently  named  "  hydatids"  or  "  echino 
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coccus  cysts ;"  but  English  writers  have  reatricted  the  term  ' 
to  dcsigiiiite  the  euvelopiiig  cyst,  and  the  terra  " ixkinoeoceut" 
signify  the  contained  eutozoon.     The  E<:hini)c<}C<-iis  is  an  txlremeiy' 
coiuiiioii  jmrusito  oi'  tlie  human  body.     It  has  boon  found  in  the 
kidneys,  lungs,  liver,  bruin,  heart,  spleen,  ovaries,  breasts,  tissue  of 
the  thTOat.iiud  the  bones;  and  they  sire  notunfrcijnently  (iischarge 
with  the  expeetoralion,  or  by  atool.     In  the  Kclandio  endenii*;  did 
ease  due  to  this  parasite  there  ia  aearcely  a  part  of  the  body 
which  it  has  not  bct'ii  found;  and  ita  occurrence  in  Iceland  ia  a  ri>-' 
Diarkable  example  of  the  prevalence  of  ci/stie  nitozoa  in  the  human 
subject.     It  ttppears  that  the  people  of  tliat  country  liave  been  for 
some  time  suffering  to  a  great  extent  under  this  very  remarkable 
hydatid   disease,  wbich   mainly  affects   the   liver,  peritoueuni,  and 
subcutaneoua  texture.     Eachricht, writing  to  Von  tsieboldaays  "the 
disease  has  extended  itself  to  audi  an  alarming  degree  that  about  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  Iceland  are  atlccted  with  it,  and 
tbftt  it  ia  attracting  considerable   attention  at  Copenhagen." 
produces  a   long,  protracted   iltuoss,  terminating  with   a    painfu 
death,  and  means  of  cure  have    not  yet  been   discovered.     Vol 
Sieboid  considers  it  "probable  that  tliis  disease  arises  from   th( 
immense  quautity  of  dogs  kept  in  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  hertlJ 
ing  sheefi  and  cattle"  (ScUleiasner,  Medical  Topogniphy  of  Iceland; 
Alles  Thomson,  I.  c;  also  Learcd  in  Medkal  'rimes,  1H63), 

In  some  cases  only  a  single  "  hydatid  tumor"  ia  developed  in  au 
organ  or  part;  but  occasiomally  two,  three,  or  more  tumors  mav 
found.     These   "hydatid    tumors"  consist  externally  of  a    firm, 
fibrous  capsule,  of  a  tint  which  varies  with  tlio  organ  in  which  it, 
may  be  developed.     In  the  liver  they  are  white,  or  of  a  yellowis 
tinge.     The  capaule  adheres  iutimately  to  the  surrounding  tissue, 
and  is  abundanily  supplied  with  bloodvessels.     Hands  of  eoimocti\ 
tissue  may  be  seen  stretching  outwards  from  the  capsule,  and  in- 
corporating it  with  the  tissue  in  which  it  is   imbedded.     "Within, 
this  capsule,  and  completely  tilliug  it,  are — (1.)  A  gelatinous,  trau.*- 
lucent,  gray  bladder  or  bladders,  coniposed  of  numerous  concentric  j 
hyaline  layers,  giving  a  laminated  appearance  to  a  section.     It  ia] 
fiuely  granulated  in  some  parts  (degeneration?)  and  highly  elastic.  ■ 
(2.)  A  very  thin  and  delicate  membrane  is  spread  over  the  interior] 
of  this  elastic  hyaline  bladder,  as  the  innermost  layer  of  the  "hyda-| 
tid  tumor."     This  membrane  is  the  mother  sac  of  the  JCchinococcus] 
embryo  (ITcxlby),  and  cori-esponds  wiih  the  germinal  membrane  of 
Professor  Cioodsir.     It  is   studded  with   innumerable  transparent 
cells,  varying  in  extremes  of  measurement  from  [ad'ooo*''  "^'  jd'oo'^'* 
of  an  inch.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  development  of  innumerable  £i-&i-mt 
twocci;  and  to  this  membrane,  in  a  fresh  hydatid  tumor,  they  are      , 
found  connected  by  a  delicate  membrane,  cither  singly  or  [more 
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commonly)  in  clusters,  the  number  of  infliviilunls  on  the  cluster 
varj-ing  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more,  as  shown  Ui  the  auucxed 
wood-cut  (Fig.  10). 

Pig.  10.« 


(1-) 


(2.) 


On  close  examination  with  the  naked  eye  these  groups  present 
the  appearauee  of  a  number  of  delicate  white  particles  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  germinal  membraue:  and  when  the  aggrega- 
tion into  groups  coniiiists  of  many  individual  embryos,  they  may  be 
seen  through  a  traiiKpareut  cyst.  They  are  the  si-ofires  or  embryos 
of  the  T.  cdihiocovcus  in  various  stages  of  development.  The  "hy- 
datid tumor"  is  Slled  and  diflteiideil  with  a  clear  watery  fluid,  with 
numerous  large  and  small  vesicles,  more  or  less  clear  and  trans- 
parent, floating  free,  ur  so  dosely  packed  together  that  they  can- 
not be  removed  without  some  degree  of  pressure.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  the  emallest,  adhere  to  the  germinal  meniljrane.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-eeed  to  a  size  as  large  as  a  goose's 
egg,  and  their  number  not  unfretjuently  amounts  to  several  huu- 
dreds  (560,  I'emberton),  or  even  thousands  (7000  and  8000,  Allen, 
(pioted  by  Pi.occqukt  and  Frbrichs).  The  larger  of  these  free 
vesicles  sometimes  contain  smaller  ones  of  a  third  generation,  and 
occasionally  they  in  their  turn  contain  others  of  a  fourtli  generation. 
The  size  of  the  "  hydatid  tunmr"  and  the  germinal  membrane 
must  increase  and  grow  according  to  tlie  number  and  size  of  the 
daughter  vesicles,  aud  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity  of  contained 
fluid,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  slightly  opaque  by  the  quantity 
of  embrj'o  ^Ainocom  floating  free  in  it.  From  the  rotundity  aud 
distension  of  these  inclosed  vesicles  it  is  difficult  to  iix  them  for 
examination;  and  when  they  are  punctured,  their  fluid  contents 
issue  from  the  vesicle  in  a  jet  of  couwiderable  force,  impelled  by  the 


■■  Pig.  10.— Groups  of  EchiHOfoeei,  showing^ll.)  The  ppdunpulnted  oonnBotion 
bplwotn  thpfo  pariisik'B  hhJ  tliy  germiiiui  inembriine;  (2.)  Their  Dccurreneu  in 
BTonpii.  enveloped  by  »  vcry.dolicaLely  iliin  nieuibranu,  cootinugue  with  Ihe  gcrmi- 
nut  membrane  (»ftcr  Ehahuvs  Wilioh]. 
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contractile  power  of  the  elastic  tissue ;  and  if  the  incieion  be  of  a 
sufflcieat  size,  the  vesicle  will  roll  tip,  antl  turn  itself  inside 

The  £!chinocofcu.'9  embryo  varies  in 
from  ("gtli  to  j'fltli  of  a  line  in  lenjrtli 
the  eontraeted  state,  and  from  j'nth 
^'gth  of  a  line  in  its  elnnc-ated  fo 
These  variations  in  length  are  at-cordiiig 
as  the  hetid  of  tlic  parasite  is  extruded 
or  retracted  within  tlie  vesicle.  The 
contracted  state  in  which  the  head  is 
retracted  within  the  vesicle  is  the  form 
moat  commonly  seen  in  the  "  hydatid 
tumor,"  after  removal  from  the  organ  in  which  it  was  developed. 
In  this  state  it  is  usually  globular  or  oval,  aud  slightly  flattened 
the  opposite  poles.  In  tlie  elongated  state,  when  Uie  head  is 
triided  and  the  hooks  appear  outside,  the  parasite  is  usually  lar 
at  the  cephalic  end,  where  there  may  be  seen  four  suctorial  promr 
nences  and  the  circlet  of  liooklels. 

The  Ei'hmococci  vary  much  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cephalic 
booklets  they  display  at  certain  intervals  of  growth,  but   not  suffi- 
ciently to  give  ground  for  specific  distinctions  to  be  made  amon 
them;  and  while  the  number  of  hooks  fluctuates  in  all  the  forni«i 
E<^liiriO''t>m  that  have  beeu  described,  the  alleged  differences  in 
siKe  and  character  of  these  booklets  have  reference  to  the  degi 
of  development  of  the  parasite  (Lbockabt,  Cobbold),   These  hoo! 
are  arranged  in  a  double  festoon,  round  a  membranous  di.>M,"  (Fi, 
12,  A),  and  vary  from  twenty-eight,  thirty-four,  forty-six,  or  eV' 
fifty-two.     They  are  arranged  in  two  rows  (Fig.  12,  A),  one  row 
containing  longer  hooks  than  the  other;  the  longer  ones  nieasnrin] 
about   jn'sflth  of  an  inch.     They  each  possess  a  gentle  curve, 
that  there  is  a  concave  and  a  convex  border,  and  a  base  (Kig.  1 
b  c)  which  encroaches  on  the  concave  bord 
for   nearly   lialf   its    length.     The    base 
broader  tlmn  any  part  of  the  hook,  and  has 
a  bifid  end.     These  booklets  move  on  the 
central  bifid  process  as  on  a  pivot  (Fig.  1 
/,  If,  A).     Hook  sacs  may  be  distinguish  wi 
a  sufficiently  jiowerful  lens.     These  hookl 
are  of  so  minute  a  size,  and  at  the 

•  Fill.   II,— Two  E-Ainwoivi  Trom  n  "bydstid  lumor."    The  one  has  tfap  1 
tracli'd  witliin  tlip  Vfiicle ;  the  otiicr  hns  lliu  lii^ad  vilrudud. 

+  Fij;.  Iti — {A.)  An  Ec/iinoeoecut  viewed  tPHii*vijr*ffly,  tha  hesd  beinj;  dlreeted 
towards  liiv  otuerver ;  i,  t,  «uctorial  di^ca.  Tliu  huuktvU  iireiwn  to  uncircle  a  niMli* 
branuui  diac. 
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time   80  extremely   characteriatic    and   im-  F'g-  18* 

portant  in  diagnosis,  tbat  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts (J'iga.  12  and  13,  after  Erasmls  Wilson) 
may  give  an  idea  of  their  shape  and  arrange- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  worm  is  separated  from 
its  body  by  ft  groove,  and  at  its  opposite 
pole  is  an  umhilieal  depression,  whieh  gives 
ineertioD  to  the  peduncle  which  fixed  it  to 
the  gtTOiiniil  membrane  (Fig.  11,  a). 

As  the  growth  of  the  "  hydatid  tumor" 
ndvancee,  the  external  enveloping  eapsule 
gradually  loses  its  uniform  thin  and  Biuooth 
character.  It  becomes  rigid,  fibrous,  or 
even  cartilaginous,  while   its  inner  surface 

beeomefl  rough  and  uneven,  covered  here  and  there  with  lami- 
nated deposits.  Frerichs,  of  Berlin,  has  seen  such  capsules  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  calcareous  shell ;  and  the  thicker  and  more 
rigid  the  capsule  beeomcs,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  opposed  to 
the  further  growth  of  the  Echinococci,  which  may^even  be  thus  ar- 
rested, so  that  the  parasites  die,  und  a  spontaneous  cure  results 
(Crcveilhier,  Fbkrichs). 

Compound  "hydatid  tumors"  liave  been  found  in  which  the 
cavity  ia  multilocular.  Outgrowths  or  buds  form,  which  give  an 
alveolar  character  to  the  lesion  (Buhl,  Virchow,  Frerichs). 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  that  there  arc  two  distinct  forms  of 
Ecbiiwcocci,  severally  referable  to  dift'erent  tape-worms;  hut  tliey 
are  now  regarded  aa  one  and  tlie  same.  The  E<-bmoeocn  so  preva- 
lent in  Iceland  are  known  to  occur  indifFereutly  in  men  and  oxen; 
and  are  sometimes  so  prevalent  tliat  about  one-eighth  of  all  the 
cases  of  disease  are  referable  to  this  cause;  aud  generally  several 
members  of  one  family  sutler  (Leaked). 

AaephalocyBts  were  first  described  by  Lacnnec  as  growths  of 
merabranoua  cysts.  lu  the  present  state  of  science  they  are  re- 
garded as  abortive  CysUccrd  or  Ecldnocoed — pai'asites  of  one  or 
other  of  those  kinds  in  which  the  development  has  been  arrested. 
Uemftius  of  hookleta  have  been  fouud  in  themj  and  the  structure 
of  the  cyst  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  Echiiiocofcua  cyst     They  have  been  fouud  in  all  those  places 


•  [A.)  The  circle  of  hooklpla  *een  upon  it«  under  Biirface;  thirty-four  in  number, 
aevenlpen  lung  nnd  sevc^ntpen  uliort.  (B.)  i,  c,  Lnlcrnl  views  of  (ho  Bpparntc  liook- 
leta — i,  The  base;  c,  Tbt  contnil  oKlreniit;^.  or ''■fl''  process  of  the  boBt;  f,  Ilook- 
Icti  viewed  upon  the  concsve  or  inferior  border ;  /,  p.  ft,  A  dingrnm  illuBtrnllng  the 
movements  and  popition  of  the  h'wkletn.  The  dotted  lino  repreBenta  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  iiouk,  aud  ninft  through  the  Qxed  point  of  the  three  hooka. 
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where  the  Ci/stlcrrci  Ei'hmococciis  cysts  are  known  to  abound — e.  j., 
liver,  spleen,  kidiipy,  Iilaiider,  and  in  tlie  exostoses  of  bones. 

Thus  we  hiive  nci-n  tliat  eni'h  kind  of  TiEiiia  lias  not  only  Its  own 
definite  vesicular  embryo,  but  each  Tmiiw  has  a  definite  C^ttftreta 
or  Erhinoroccus ;  and  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  develo]ied 
roared  into  Ttviiia  when  transferred  into  the  alimentary  canal 
suitable  animal;   and  converttely,  the  development  of   (Jysticc 
and  Efliiniyovci  occur  in  man  and  other  animals  in  consequence  ■ 
Begmenta  of  tape-worms,  or  the  lijie  ova  they  contain,  being  eaten 
with  their  food.  M 

The  experimental  proof  of  these  statements  it  is  the  principi^^ 
scientific  merit  of  Kuehenmeister  to  have  cstahhshed,  by  experi- 
ments which  date  so  far  back  as  1851;  and  they  have  since  bee 
repeated  and  contirmcd  by  many  other  ohaervora  (Siebolp,  Nbl&OI 
ZuNKEU,  Lkuckart,  Weinlanu,  Knoch). 

The  experiments  of  Kuchenmeister  were  made  on  a  variety  of 
animals,  and  in  one  iustauce  on  the  human  body.     The  following 
is  a  short  summary  of  his  observations,  together  with  those  of  Voa 
Sicbold  and  others,  condensed  from  Dr.  Allen  Thomson's  vnluabi 
paper  in  the  Glasgoiv  Medical  Joanial,  No.  x,  July,  18o5,  and  whit 
demonstrates  the 

Relation  betweeo  the  Cystic  and  the  Cestoid  Eatozoa. — Tliese  expen-~ 
mcnts  mainly  consist  in  observing  the  ert'ccts  of  feeding  an  uuimaj 
with  the  ova  or  larvte  with  which  it  is  designed  to  attect  it.     The 
first  experiment  of  this  kind  was  performed  hy  Kuchenmeister  in 
1861.     He  caused  young  dogs  to  eat  with  their  food  a  number  o^ 
the  Q/sticercus  pistformis  of  the  rabbit  and  hare,  and  found  tbut  af 
eorae  weeks  these  Qi/sllccrci  were  converted,  iu  the  intestine  of 
dogs,  into  the  T.  snrata. 

The  more  important  of  the  experiments  devised  and  performed 
by  Von  Siebold  confirm  these  results,  and  are  described  by  him  in 
his  Essni/  on  Tapc-icorms.     They  may  be  arranged  as  follow: 

First  iHeries. — Ten  young  dogs  were  fed  with  the  C.  pisifomiit 
from  the  rabbit,  and  being  killed  and  opened  at  ditl'eri^nt  suecessiva 
periods  afterwards,  the  gradual  progress  of  conversion  of  the  Cj/stii 
cerci  into  Tmnits  was  carefully  observed  in  their  intestines. 
appeared  that,  by  (he  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  digestion,  first 
the  cyst  and  then  the  caudal  vesicle  of  the  Ci/stivtrciis  were  dissolved 
in  the  dog's  stomach ;  but  the  head  and  neck,  resisting  entirely  thqfl 
solvent  action,  passed  into  the  duodenum.  Here  thoy  soon  bocaniB™ 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane;  and  after  an  interval  of  only  , 
two  or  tliree  days  they  were  seen  to  enlarge,  the  head  and  neel^| 
undergoing  little  change,  but  the  body  elongating,  and  transverse^ 
grooves  appearing,  which  afterwords  became  more  marked,  and 
divided  tlie  body  into  segments.     In  less  than  two  months  tbese 
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TiEnite  had  attained  a  length  of  ten  and  twelve  inches;  in  three 
months  tlicy  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  long,  and  the  repro- 
ductive organs  were  fully  developed  in  the  last  or  caudal  segments, 
which  then  began  to  separate  as  proghttules. 

Second  Series. — These  experiments  were  made  by  feeding  young 
dogs  with  the  C.  Imuicollw,  which  is  common  in  domestic  cattle, 
and  of  whieh  the  vesicle  often  attains  a  large  size.  Having  found 
that  the  vesicle  was  invariably  destroyed  by  digestion.  Von  Sicbold 
contented  himself  thereafter  with  giving  the  heads  only  to  the  dogs, 
removing  artificially  the  vesicle.  Six  young  dogs  were  the  subjecta 
of  this  experiment,  which  was  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
first,  and  with  the  same  result — namely,  the  formation  of  tape- 
worms, which  readied  their  full  development  in  tbrty-eight  days 
and  corresponded  exactly  with  T.  serrala. 

Third  Series. — In  this  set  of  experiments  the  C.  rrnulosfs,  from 
the  flesh  of  the  hog,  was  emploj-cd.  Four  young  dogs  received  at 
different  times  a  number  of  these  QfsHeerci  with  their  food,  and  ou 
being  opened  at  different  intervals  aft.envards,  tape-worms,  which 
resembled  exactly  the  7'.  serrata,  were  found  in  their  intestine,  in 
various  stages  of  advancement  corresponding  to  the  length  of  time 
that  had  elapsed.  Vou  Siebold  was  struck  with  the  close  resem- 
blance of  this  T.  sa'rata  of  the  dog  to  the  common  T.  solium  of  man, 
and  after  an  accurate  comparison  of  various  examples  of  these  en- 
tozoa,  concludes  that  they  are  identical,  and  not  to  be  specifically 
distinguished,  or  that  at  most  they  are  varieties  of  tlie  same  species, 
dependent  only  on  the  difference  of  their  parasitic  habitations. 

Fourth  Series. — This  series  of  experiments  was  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  last,  but  with  tlie  heads  or  scolices  of  the  Cit- 
nurus  cercbralis,  the  entozuon  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
disease  called  "  sturdy"  and  "staggei's,"'  which  it  produces  when 
infesting  the  brain  of  sheep  and  cattle.  In  order  that  the  Cumurus 
might  be  procured  alive,  the  dogs  experimented  ouwerc  carried  to 
a  part  of  the  country  where  a  number  of  sheep  were  affected  with 
the  "sturdy."  In  the  intestine  of  five  out  of  seven  dogs  fed  with 
the  CtEimrus,  great  numbers  of  Tceiuce  were  found,  at  successive 
periods  and  in  different  degrees  of  advancement;  in  thirty-eight 
days  liic  Tmiia  had  "arrived  at  maturity,  and  appeared,  like  those 
in  the  previous  experiments,  to  correspond  exactly  with  T.  serraia 
and  7".  solium ;  in  two  other  dogs  the  experiment  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  dogs  being  iU  of  distemper  at  the  time. 

^fth  Series. — The  last  of  the  experiments  related  by  Von  Siebold 
were  made  with  the  Jif/iinoetwcii.s  anmalcules  of  domestic  cattle, 
which  are  probably  not  Bpecifically  different  from  those  of  man. 
As  many  us  twelve  young  dogs,  and  also  a  fox,  received  a  quantity 
of  tlie  small  J^-ldnoeocci  in  milk;  and  on  being  examined  at  vitri(lUi_ 
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periods  from  tiie  commencement  up  to  twenty-eix  days,  there 
I'outid,  iQ  all  dift'erent  stagce  of  developiueDt,  email  T^miee  totally 
different  from  any  ubfierved  iu  the  previons  experiments,  or  iiid««d 
from  any  accurately  dtslinguished  or  described  by  helmiDthologiaU. 
Voa  Siebold  proposes  to  call  tliis  variety  T.  eckinococtnis.  It  >ft^| 
markable  for  its  very  small  size — not  much  longer  than  an  Sn&K 
and  fur  the  small  number  of  its  joints — which  never  amounted  to 
more  than  three ;  and  tor  the  circumstance  that  the  reproductive 
organs  are  confined  to  the  two  last  segments,  and  the  caudal  jt 
aeparatcB  as  a  proglottid  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  last  experiment  to  be  noticed  may  be  looked   upon  as  i\\i 
moBt  interesting  of  all.     Having  the  opportunity  of  repeating  on  » 
condemned  criminal  the  experiments  whieli  he  bad  yireviously  jjer- 
fonned  on  animals,  Kucheumeister  contrived  to  give  to  this  man, 
at  seven  euccesnive  times,  between  130  and  12  hoars  previous  to  hjjfc 
execution,  mingled  with  various  articles  of  food,  a  number  of  Of^ 
tieerci  from  the  hog  and  some  from  the  rabbit,     "  Tliey  appear  to 
liave  been  partly  disguised  by  their  resemblance  to  the  gruiuAoL 
rice  iu  warm  rice  soup ;  partly  by  their  likeness  to  the  small  h)ta^| 
paste  in  a  kind  of  vorniicelli  soup;  and  partly  foisted  on  the  u* 
happy  wi-etcb  by  being  substituted  for  tlie  small  lumps  of  fat 
blood-puddings"  (Bril.  and  For,  Med.-Chir.  Revieuii,  Jan.,  1857, 
119}.     After  death,  a  number  of  young  Tttnim,  in  different  sta 
of  advancement,  were  found  in  the  intestine;  the  greater  niim 
of  them  loose,  but  a  few  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
form  of  the  booklets  and  other  circumstances  induced  him  to  regn 
these  tajio-worms  as  the   7'.  solium.     There  were  no  traces  of 
Q/sticerci  last  swallowed  ;  and  Kuebeumeister  waa  of  opinion 
those  only  which  were  first  taken,  and  which  were  quite  fresh, 
been  converted  into  I'wtiia,  and  that  those  taken  later,  being  de; 
had  been  digested  with  the  food.     Leuckart  made  a  similar  expi 
ment.     He  fed  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  with  CijsUccrvi  from  u  pij 
and  in  two  months  the  man  bad  Tiaim. 

But  the  enthusiastic  Germans  were  not  yet  content  witli   the 
proof.     M.  Hmubcrt,  of  Geneva,  experimented  on  himself.    On 
lltli  December,  1854,  he  swallowed  fourteen  fresh   Ci/sticrrd 
presence  of  MM.  Vogt  and  Moulini^.     Early  in  March  of  1855 
felt  tJie  presence  of  'rarttlct  and  discharged  fragments  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  converse  experiments,  the  following  facts 
be  related  i 

Kuchenmeister,  having  previously  caused  the  production  of 
T.  sarata  in  a  dog,  by  feeding  him  with  the   C.  cereOralis  fro 
sheep,  gave  two  young  lambs  someof  the  ripe  Joints  orproglolti 
of  this    Tfvnta,  and  by   the  fitYeenth  day  the  usual  symptoms 
■sturdy  began  to  appear  in  the  lambs.     Knchenmeieter  sent  some  of 
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the  eanie  Teenier  to  Van  Beneden  at  Louvain,  to  Eschricht  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  to  Lenckart  at  Gieaaoii,  all  of  whom,  in  separate  experi- 
ments, caused  lambs  in  the  same  manner  to  take  the  TaiticE  seg- 
ments with  their  food,  and  in  all  the  caaee  the  eame  result  followed 
— namely,  tlie  occurrence  of  tlie  syinptomB  of  sturdy  at  a  period  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  daya  after  the  raatnre  segments  of  Tccnia 
were  given.  The  same  experiment  had  likewise  been  performed 
by  Dr.  Haubner,  of  Dresden.  He  caused  six  young  lambs  to  swal- 
low tlie  living  and  mature  segments  of  a  T.  serrata.  They  all  died 
of  the  %'ertiginous  disease;  and  the  Oenurus  cysts  were  found  in  the 
trains,  heart,  lungs,  and  voluntary  muscles.  The  symptoms  com- 
menced by  the  fifteenth  day ;  and  in  point  of  time  their  appearance 
was  curiously  constant,  the  vertigo  being  obvious  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  eighteenth  days  in  all  the  experiments. 

Several  of  these  experimentei-s,  having  examined  carefully  the 
lambs  so  affected,  were  able  to  detect  the  progressive  stages  of  for- 
mation of  the  Cwniirus  iu  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  where 
alone  these  entozoa  seemed  to  attain  the  true  Crrnuriis  form.  There 
were  abundant  traces  of  them  in  the  heart,  diaphragm,  and  other 
muscles,  and  also  under  the  skin,  in  some  of  the  experimenta;  hut 
•  in  these  situations  they  appeared  to  he  abortive ;  while  in  the  brain 
they  gradually  grew,  and  in  some  instances  Die  vesicle  had  there 
attained  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  hrain  was  in  all  instances 
marked  with  inflamed  grooves  over  its  surface,  indicating  probably 
the  track  of  the  Taiiin  embryos;  for  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
tracks,  in  the  early  stages,  were  fouud  the  minute  Osnuree. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  the  conversion  of  the  ova  of 
Tfcnia  into  cytHc  entozoa  has  been  afibrded  by  an  experiment  of 
Lcuckart's,  whicli  merits  separate  mention.  It  gives  the  comple- 
ment of  the  relation  between  the  C  /asciolnris  of  the  mouse  and 
the  T.  crassicoU'-i  of  the  cut.  Having  in  his  possession  a  family  of 
white  mice,  which  he  had  employed  for  various  experiments,  and 
in  none  of  which  bad  the  Ci/slu'eirus  of  the  liver  been  perceived,  he 
gave  to  six  out  of  twelve,  with  their  food  and  drink,  the  ova  of  the 
T.  fTffs^H'o/fe,  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  ripe  joints  or  proglottides 
of  this  tape-worm  from  a  cat.  Four  months  afterwards  he  found, 
oil  opening  these  mice,  that  four  of  them  were  affected  with  the 
C.fasciolari^  of  the  liver;  and  he  ascertained  that  iu  none  of  the 
mice  which  had  not  received  the  Taenia  ova  was  there  any  produc- 
tion of  these  entozoa. 

From  the  whole  series  of  observations  and  experiments  that  have 
now  been  made,  and  of  which  a  summary  has  been  here  given,  the 
general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that,  while  much  proljably  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  details  of  the  subject,  a  most  important 
advance  has  through  their  means  been  made  iu  the  explanation  of 
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the  manner  in  which  tbese  entozoa  gaiD  accees  to  the  eeat  of  I 
parasitic  habitations.  It  appeai-s  by  them  to  have  been  ascertained- 
(l.)Tliat  entozoa  are  alwaje  introUiiced  into  animals  from  w ithuot 
(2.)  That  some  obtain  access  to  the  body  of  animals  from  walef.o 
Other  matters  in  which  they  have  previously  lived  in  the  free  con 
dition,  wliilc  otliers  are  taken  along  with  animal  food  in  which  thi 
entozoa  have  lived  paraaiticahy;  (3.)  Tliat  entozoa,  when  reacliinj 
sexual  perfection  in  their  parasitic  condition,  require  to  be  in  i 
aituation  which  communicates  with  the  external  air,  their  m« 
common  position  lieinjj  the  alimentary  canal,  and  more  rarely  tin 
pulmonary  cavities;  (4.)  That  almost  all  the  entozoa  iuhahilinf 
close  cavities,  or  encysted  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  are  only  iiii 
perfect  and  earlier  forms  of  other  entozoa,  which  may  attain  iiui 
turity  in  the  open  cavities  of  the  same  or  of  different  animuls,  oril 
the  free  condition ;  (5.)  That  entozoa  rarely  propagate  thent-selrea  n 
the  same  animal  in  which  they  have  arrived  at  i^exual  malnrit;. 
but  require  a  different  Ijabitation,  which  they  reach  by  migrationi 
in  the  various  modes  before  referred  to;  (tj.)  That  the  cystic  eutoxoi 
are  the  imperfect  states  of  different  Taniice;  (7.)  That  T^cnm:  an 
almost  invariuhly  introduced,  in  their  earlier  condition,  into  lb* 
bodies  of  animals  with  flesh  or  other  animal  food;  (8.)  That  if  the 
ova  of  T<£miE  be  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  aaitabtc 
auimal,  through  water,  vegetable  food,  or  fruit,  their  tendency  ib, 
after  penetrating  the  tissues,  to  become  encysted,  and  to  asst 
the  form  of  a  cystic  entozoon,  and  aa  that  of  a  Q/Kticercus,  Genu 
or  Echinococcus ;  (9.)  That  if  these  cystic  entozoa  again  are  tnl 
by  certain  animals  with  their  anima!  food,  the  head  part  (whieb 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  Tcenia)  resists  digestion,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  establish  itself,  and  become  developed  into  some  form  ol 
Tctnia  in  the  alimentary  canal,  by  the  formation  of  segmeniB  aiXei 
attachment  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
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Many  of  the  immature  entozoa  pass  their  whole  life  a«  encya 
parasites,  and  a  few  even  acquire  the  jointed  form,  or  become  par- 
tiaily  divided  into  segments,  while  still  within  their  closed  cysts.  A 
well-known  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  C.  fancioUtris,  which 
inhabits  cysts  in  tlio  liver  of  the  rat  and  mouse,  and  ha*!  been  the 
means  of  leading  Von  Siebold  and  Dr.  Ileury  Xelaon  (independ- 
ently of  each  other's  observations)  to  the  discovery  of  the  rem* 
able  relation  now  proved  to  exist  between  the  cystic  or  vfsic 
entozoa  and  the  ceshidm  or  tape-woj~ms.  These  obscn^ors  found 
cystic  entozoa  in  the  liver  of  the  mouse  and  rat  in  every  stage^ 
development,  from  the  simplest  vesicular  form  of  the  true  ^m| 
fTCM,"  to  that  which  {from  the  number  of  the  joints  and  their  e^^ 
ternal  form)  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  true  tape-worm,  and  from 
which,  in  fact,  it  only  differs  in  the  absence  of  sexual  organs  witbiu 
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the  segments.  A  carffiil  comparison  of  tlie  form  of  the  lieftd,  its 
circle  of  liouklole,  tlie  tour  oscula  or  suokers,  and  otLer  parte  in  the 
Ci/slicerevs  of  the  rat  or  mouse,  with  those  of  the  T.  cmasfcoWis, 
which  inhabits  the  intestine  of  the  cat,  has  eliown  an  exact  resem- 
blance between  them.  I>r.  Allen  Thomson  bus  repfatcii  and  con- 
firmed these  observations  (Art,  *' Ovum,"  Cydopttdia  of  Analoviy), 
The  conclusion  such  observations  lead  to  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  CBtabiislied — namely,  that  the  cat  receives  its  T.  crassk-allia  with 
the  flesh  of  the  mouse  or  rat  which  it  may  have  eaten. 

Symptoms  of  the  Presence  of  Tape-worm  and  Cystic  FaresiteH. — From 
what  bus  been  stated,  it  is  obvious  tliat  these  must  be  very  variable, 
determined  by  the  form  of  the  parasite  and  the  locality  in  which  it 
exists.  Almost  every  case  has  some  special  symptoms  of  its  own, 
local,  reflex,  or  genera!. 

In  the  alimentary  eanal  the  tape-worms  oeeasiou  uneasiness  or 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  sometimes  Bpsiamodic,  gnawing,  or  biting,  but 
more  frequently  a  distressing  feeling  which  cannot  be  described. 
Irritation  at  the  mucous  orifices  (mouth,  nose,  and  anus)  are  also 
characteristic  accompauimeiits.  Tlio  bowels  may  be  constipated  or 
relaxed;  the  stools  exceedingly  dark  or  white;  the  appetite  some- 
times lost  and  sometimes  voracioun;  sleep  disturbed,  and  temper 
fretful;  and  often,  as  a  result  of  bo  many  combined  irritating  causes, 
a  remittent  fever  occurs,  which  has  received  the  name  of  "worm 
fever,"  Tlie  mind  is  also  often  so  much  depressed  aa  to  amount  to 
hypochondriasis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  worm8  in  the  small  inksiine, 
such  as  TtEniiF,  are  often  exceedingly  obscure,  and  simulate  many 
other  diseases;  bo  that,  until  a  patient  has  passed  a  portion  of  the 
parasite  worm,  we  are  unable  to  jiredicate  its  existence  with  any 
certainty;  and  at  no  time  till  we  actually  see  the  parasite  can  we 
determine  its  species. 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  tho  Tape-wonn  and  Vesicular  Parasitea.— 
The  preceding  history  points  out  very  clearly  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  lope-worm.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  other  accidental  means  by  which  the 
iarvie  <if  the  tape-worm  maybe  introduced;  and  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  this  may  more  particularly  happen  in  the  cases  of 
butchei-s,  cooks,  or  others  in  the  habit  of  handling  affected  meat. 

The  instances  in  which  the  human  body  is  aftected  with  the 
C^stiverctis  or  other  ci/alk  entuzoo,  tlumgh  not  very  rare,  are  by  no 
tneana  bo  frequent  as  those  of  tape-worm;  but  they  arc  much 
more  serious  in  their  eficct*,  more  obscure  in  their  origin,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  therefore,  more  diflicnlt  to  prevent.  Scarcely  any 
attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  source  from  which  the  various 
individuals  of  the  cystic  mtozoa   infesting   the  human  body  may 
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have  (loriverl  their  origin,  but  the  observations  already  refemdtu 
make  it  extremely  proliable  that  the  explanation  of  their  iutrodnc- 
tion  is  to  be  sought  for  in  tbe  same  causes  which  have  boeu  ^bumi 
to  oporate  in  the  lower  animals.  Thus  it  appears  to  have  bwn 
(Jemonstralcd  that  the  Cmmrun  of  the  sheep  proceeds  from  the  era 
or  first  enihrj'oa  of  TVthVc,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  th<»eM| 
obtained  from  the  excreta  of  the  dog.  The  onlv  mode,  tber«i|| 
of  removing  this  aft'ection  from  a  flock  in  which  it  may  ban 
become  prevalent,  and  in  which  it  is  well  known  sometimes  to 
cause  very  great  losses,  most  be  the  careful  separation  of  the  dog» 
from  the  sheep  for  a  certain  time;  for  such  time,  indeed,  that  the 
dog  shall  find  no  more  Ctrmiri  in  the  oltal  of  sheep  which  die  trf 
staggers,  in  eating  which  it  receives  the  larvje  of  its  Ttatia;  and 
that  the  dog,  being  free  from  this-riTTifrt,  shall  not  furnish,  bv  his 
excreta,  the  ova  or  embryos  which,  being  taken  aceidentally 
the  pasture  or  water  by  the  sheep,  establish  themselves  in  thei 
eiirt/slfd  Orniiri.  Von  8iebold  states  the  important  fjiet,  that  thfl 
flocks  which  are  entirely  without  dogs,  and  are  stall-fed,  are  n« 
affected  with  the  "sturdy." 

Prophylazii,  therefore,  is  all-important;  and  the  entrance  of  1 
scolices  ninat  be  prevented.      The  following  remarks  are  not 
revolting  than  suggestive.     Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  Army  Me 
Department,  thus  writes: 

"Tipnia  appears  to  be  of  very  freqnent  occnrrcnce  srnonf^  tlie  white 
troops  ill  Upper  India,  and  especially  the  Punjauh;  aud  1  have  been 
told  by  some  medieal  officers  who  have  been  stationed  at  Pesh&wv, 
onr  nearest  cantonment  to  Afljjhanistan,  that  they  firmly  t>elieve  every 
third  soldier  has  had  tape-worm  ilnring  ihe  two  years  reyinienU  renaia 
there. 

"  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  on  the  Bobject,  nativM 
are  not  particularly  liable  to  ta|>e-worm,  aud  certainly  not  more  M^l 
tlie  northwestern  parts  of  India  than  in  Lower  Bengal.  This  is  gc"- 
erally  attribuled  to  their  almost  total  abstinence  fri>m  animal  ffiod; 
and  when  we  consider  that  Imth  Hindoos  and  Mussidmans — all  except 
tho  very  lowest  classes— ahhor  pigs'  flesh,  while  our  own  countrynieo 
are  very  partial  to  it,  and  the  common  soldier  probably  not  very  par- 
tipular  rc[;ardiag  tho  early  history  of  the  animal  that  is  converted  into 
pork  for  his  tint',  no  additional  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  trantforma- 
tion  of  the  Cysticircus  coastitnting  tho  '  measles'  of  pork  into  Tirrtia  i» 
thas  disclosed  to  ua.  ^_ 

"Those  who  have  ei^capod   the  misfortnne  of  having  had  to  f^M 
some  years  in  India  can   form  no  idea  of  the  vast  herds  of  lean,  halT 
staiTcd  pigs  that  roam  over  the  fields  and  waste  grounda  in  the  vicinity 
of  villages;  neither  can  ihcy  have  any  conception  of  the  natitre  of  tb» 
food  on  which  these  i»igs  subsist. 

"Tho  natives  of  ludia  perform  their  ordinary  natural  Atnctions  in 
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tlio  open  air,  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground  k'ft  for  Ibe  purpose  on  the 
outskirts  of  every  villiige,  and  ivlieri),  morniny  and  evening,  men, 
women,  cbildren,  and  pif;s  dot  the  gi-ouod  at  short  intervals  from  each 
other.  In  an  incrcdihly  sliort  space  of  time  after  the  villagers  have 
left  the  field,  it  is  as  clean  as  if  they  had  never  been  there,  while  the 
herd  by  which  the  clettranee  hae  been  effected  may  be  found  in  some 
shady  place  near  or  close  to  a  tank,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  thi) 
more  insatiable,  thai  have  gone  to  hunt  for  dead  doga,  cats,  cattle,  and 
Hindoos  that  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  since  the  previous  meeting, 
and  have  been  thrown  or  left  on  the  plain  to  be  devoured  by  domestic 
aoiniBle  or  vultures. 

"Pigs,  however,  are  not  the  only  animals  that  live  in  this  filthy 
manner  in  India.  Cattle  and  sheep,  that  are  so  particular  in  their  food 
in  Britain,  acquire  degenerate  taslea  in  India;  and  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  similar  particulars  regarding  ducks,  fowls,  tarkeys,  and 
pigeons,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  used  as  food  by  our  countrymen 
there. 

"  I  have  thus  alluded  to  these  mutters  with  a  view  to  indicate  some 
circumstances  that  most  unquestionably  tend  to  vitiate  the  quality  oi 
the  animal  food  npon  which  our  troops  in  India  roust  subsist,  and  I 
think  I  have  at  least  shown  a  satficieiit  cause  for  almost  any  amount 
of  disease  in  the  bodies  of  these  animals;  as  also  why  their  flesh 
should  he  more  liable  to  become  diseased  in  Upper  India  than  in 
Lower  Bengal"  (MeU.  Times,  No.  357,  May,  18B7). 

Abstinence  from  the  practice  of  eating  raw  meat  is  to  te  strenu- 
ously recommended;  and  eases  closely  inquired  info  will  often  be 
found  to  take  their  origin  from  the  habit  of  taking  animal  food 
imperfectly  cooked  oTumkrdojw.  Children  have  been  aft'ected  with 
TfFiiia  on  being  weaned,  from  the  custom  of  givirtg  them  pieces  of 
pigs'  flesh  to  suck  in  an  uncooked  state,  and  containing  Cyslicerd. 
Cooks  and  butchers  are  known  to  be  more  liable  than  other  people 
to  be  iufcnted  with  tape-worms;  and  in  countries  wliere  raw  or  un- 
cooked meat  in  the  shape  offish,  flesh,  or  fowl  is  much  used,  there 
tape-worms  greatly  abound,  f.  g.,  AbjSBinia,  By  contrast,  this  is 
remarkably  brought  out  in  that  country.  It  is  observed  that  those 
who  abstain  from  flesh  altogether  in  those  countries  are  altogether 
free,  e.  g,,  the  Carthusian  mouka  of  Abyssinia, 

Vegetables  eaten  green,  such  as  salads,  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
clean,  foi'  it  is  through  green  vegetable  food  and  fruits  that  the  ova 
which  lead  to  the  growth  of  Cysiieirci  and  Er-hinococci  make  their  way 
into  our  bodies.  A  point  of  very  great  practical  importanee  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  tlieae  encysted  parasites  is  admirably  in- 
sisted upon  by  Dr.  Cobbold  in  the  Proceediitgs  of  the  Lmno^mi^mefii ; 
and,  baaed  as  it  ia  upon  a  widely  extended  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  deserves  serioiia  attention.  He  suggests  that  in  place 
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bnryiug  the  excreta  of  animals  known  to  be  infected  with 
all  nHch  excreta  miyhi  In  be  burned.     If  tbey  are   siinply  lmri« 
merely  allowed  to  drop  and  lie  on  the  ground,  multitudes  of  mi 
embrj'os  escape  destrnctioa ;   and  may  ultimately  fiud   their  wi 
into  the  human  body.     All  attozoa  {not  preservat  far  si-ientific  int 
gation  and  expa-iment)  shoitlil  be  thoroughly  destroifai  b^jirt  iclitn  _ 
livable,  ami  under  no  circumstances  should  (hey  be  thrown  aside  as 
less  refuse. 

Medical  Treatment. — For  tLo  ejection  of  JlcTiitc  from  the 
intestines  a  great  many  remedie»  have  been  recommended;  but  is 
the  preaent  day  medical  men  vury  generally  limit  tliemsetvt-a  to 
one  or  two  methods,  or  to  the  action  of  a  purgative.  The  celebratej 
Swiss  remedy,  purchased  by  the  king  of  Franco,  was  a  purgative 
composed  of  twelve  grains  of  calomel  and  twelve  grains  of  snua- 
mouy,  followed  shortly  after  by  half  an  ounce  to  uti  onnce  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia.     In  many  cases  it  has  been  efficient. 

By  many  the  purgative  treatment  is  seldom  adopted,  il  be(l 
more  usual  to  administer  the  oleum  (erebinlhina:  alone.  Half 
ounce  to  two  ounces  of  this  medicine  makes  the  paticDt  sHgb 
tipsy,  is  less  likely  to  cause  strangury,  and  produces  three  or 
motions;  and  in  these  the  worm  is  usually  found,  the  animal  hitvit 
it  is  supposed,  a  great  antipathy  to  this  eubstanee,  lets  go  ita  hol^ 
and  actively  attempts  to  escape.  This  medtciue  may  be  repeated 
twice  a  week.  Three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  are  naii 
to  be  infested  with  TwnuT,  and  the  native  remedy  is  twenty  lo 
thirty  drops  of  pelroleum^nn  ageut  not  greatly  dissimilar.  The 
Grenadine  hark  has  acquired  much  reputation  in  this  disease  io  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  has  not  supported  the  hopes  that  have  hata 
CDtertaiued  of  it,  at  least  in  this  country. 

Dra.   Christison,  Jenner,  Gull,  and  others,  employ,  with  ^rest 
success  iu  tape-worm,  the  ethereal  oleo-resmoua  extract  of  the  male 
shield  feru  (^Lastraei  Filix-mas)  iu  doses  of  twenty  to  twenty-fo 
grains — a  remedy  which  by  many  is  still  believed  to  be  the  tat 
etficacious.     Dr.  Gull's  dose  is  one  and  a  Imlf  to  two  dracht 
The  li<piid  extract  of  fern  root  is  the  officinal  remedy  of  the  Bi-ttia 
Pharmacopccia.    It  is  mode  from  the  rhizo/na  or  rootstalk  of  the  A»- 
pitl-ium  or  ^'eplirodiam  Filix-mas,  according  to  the  formula :  Feru 
iu  coarse  powder,  1  part;  ether,  2  parts,  or  a  sufficiency:  pen-ol 
and  distil  off  the  ether,  and  the  liquid  extract  remains.     The 
la  njt  30  to  njiSO,  in  milk,  or  with  mucilage,  and  should  bo  given  oiT 
an  empty  stomach.     Mr.  Squire  finds  the  extract  of  the  uuexpande^ 
frond  equally  ettective  with  that  of  the  rhizome.     The  powder  tu^| 
be  used  alone  iu  doaea  of  one  to  three  drachms. 

A  remedy  sometimes  used  in  Germany  is  Chabert's  btmtlicurm' 
or  the  "oleum  Chabcrti  contra  T(eniam."    It  is  obtained  by  the 
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tillation  of  twelve  ouncee  of  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  tlieo/ei(m  animole  firlkinm,  which  ia  the  erode  oil  obtained 
from  hiirtshorn  and  auimal  bones. 

A  remedy  of  Abyssinian  origin,  called  Kousso  or  Cusso,  the 
flower  of  the  Brai/ira  imthelmmCirtf,  has  recently  been  much  recom- 
mended ;  and  has  doubtless  beeo  of  great  efficacy  in  some  inetancee. 
It  is  admiuiatered  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  which  half  an  ounce  is 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  the  infusion,  icitk  the 
sediment,  is  to  be  taken  at  t^vo  or  three  draughts,  in  the  morning  on 
an  empty  stomach.  If  the  bowels  tail  to  be  moved,  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic ought  to  be  given  in  three  or  four  hours. 

Another  remedy  of  more  recent  recommendation  is  Kameela  or 
Iterito,  the  Roltkra  tiwioria  of  the  natural  order  Euphorhiacect,  and 
Bub-order  Orotonea:.  It  has  been  highly  lauded  by  Dr.  Gordon, 
Surgeon  to  the  10th  Regiment  of  Foot.    He  writes, — 


"The  success  and  rapidity  of  offeet  of  the  kamoela  in  removing  tape- 
worm in  the  cases  of  soldiers  of  tlie  lOth  Begiment,  to  whom  I  adminis- 
tered it,  were  sueh  that  I  did  nut  consider  it  worcti  my  while  to  keep 
notes  of  them  after  the  first  two  or  throe ;  nor,  indeed,  were  the  men 
to  whom  it  was  administered  lately  taken  into  hospital,  for  they  soon 
became  aware  of  the  wonderful  effieaey  of  the  remedy,  askiog  cf  their 
own  accord  for  a  dose  of  it,  after  which  they  invariably  parted  with 
the  worm  in  the  course  of  a  few  houi-s,  and  then  went  on  with  their 
military  duty  as  if  nothing  had  liappenL'd;  while,  as  I  afterwards  as- 
certained, eonsiderahle  number  did  not  think  of  'troubling  the  doctor 
at  all,'  bat,  on  aulloi'ing  from  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  worm, 
applied  for  the  kameela  to  the  apothecary,  and  always  with  the  same 
effect. 

"Wo  prepared  a  spirituous  tincture  by  adding  Oj  of  alcohol  to  3iv 
of  the  powder,  and  then  filtering.  We  uover  succeeded  iu  obtaining 
more  than  3vj  in  this  way;  and  of  this  3J  'fi  *  little  mint-water  was 
generally  found  to  be  a  sufficient  dnso,  5'j  ^iL'ing  iu  some  cases  required, 
aud  perhaps  in  one  or  two,  5iij,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  remedy  fail 
in  removing  the  worm  in  a  case  where  there  wei-o  unequivocal  sjTup- 
toms  of  its  presence. 

"  With  kameola  there  is  no  unpleasant  eilect.  It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  take  a  dose  of  pnrging  medicine  as  a  preparative ;  and  beyond 
a  trifling  amount  of  nausea  aud  griping  in  some  instaucea,  no  unpleas- 
ant oflTects  are  experienced ;  while  by  far  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  administered  suffer  no  inconvenience  whatever,  be- 
yond what  they  would  from  a  dose  of  ordinary  purging  medicine" 
(^Mcd.  Times,  2d  May,  1857). 

One  to  three  drachms  of  the  powder,  suspended  in  gruel,  mucilage, 
treacle,  or  syrup,  will  of  itself  espel  the  worm. 

The  duration  of  the  parasite  varies  from  a  few  months  to  thirty- 
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five  years  (WArRUCH) ;  and  althougli  it  is  considered  by  Bome  aW 
lutely  iiecessary  tbat  the  head  of  the  animal  should  bo  expeil«d 
before  the  treatnieut  can  be  eoiisidereil  BucceBefuI,  yet  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  there  is  con«>ideriible  chaoc-e  of  de- 
slroyiug  the  pariisite  if  large  maBses  near  the  head  are  broughl 
away.  The  worm  is  then  likely  to  perish;  the  most  actively  grow- 
iug  and  impoitant  portions  being  discharged.  The  heud  uf  Ilic 
worm  ought  always  to  be  songht  for  during  treatment;  at  the  ixm 
time,  not  beiug  easily  found,  the  physician  is  not  to  be  discourage<j 
by  not  Unding  it.  Out  of  100  patieiite  treated  for  Titnia  by  Brero 
ser,  he  only  oiico  found  the  head  in  the  dejections  ;  yet  all  are  uid 
to  have  been  cured. 


FLUKE-LIKE  PA  HASHES- TVnnatofa. 

Definition. — Paratitet  of  a  Jlatt^ned  oval  form,  gmooth,  toj 
gelhwigli,  01-  ydlowhh-brown,  and  not  joinUd  nor  segvi^nted.  They  an 
proeided  with  two  di»c» ;  on«,  titwtted  at  the  pointed  head  extrtntAjf, 
fiirmi  a  funnA-ahaj-ed  depression  hading  to  the  ot-al  orifice  of  a  rami' 
fifing  or  bifurcating  alimentary  canal,  which  has  no  anal  aperture,  Tkt 
Other  disc  ig  situated  on  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  by  a  blind  eoneas- 
ity.  Tlie  opening  of  the  sexual  organs  lies  between  the  two  disct.  Male 
and  female  sesual  organs  are  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  individual; 
and  {as  in  parasites  generally)  they  peroade  a  very  large  portion  ^  (A* 
hody  of  the  mature  adult  animal. 

Pathology. — A  study  of  these  parasites  is  of  practical  importanoe 
chiefly  in  relatiou  to  their  ova  and  early  emhryotic  forms,  wbli-b 
are  now  known  to  be  developed  in  llie  open  waters,  or  in  minute 
water  animals.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  to  be  able  to  re- 
cognize them,  and  to  know  something  of  their  natural  history.  The 
generation  of  some  of  tliese  trematode  parasites  constitute  one  of  \h» 
most  remarkable  parts  of  the  history  of  the  process  of  reproduction 
among  the  Innflebroln. 

Two  states  or  forms  are  known  to  exist — namely,  a  mature 
an  immature  form — encysted  and  free. 

It  is  only  in  the  mature  form  that  the  generative  organs  are  founf 
Such  mature  Zh'stamala  have  their  habitat  in  the  biliarj-  pa.-wagefa 
especially  of  the  Ruviinantia,  as  well  as  in  man.     Among  sheep  tifl 
disease  induced  by  IVenuitotles  often  commits  great  devastation  r 
and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "itte  rot," 

Self-impregnation  and  copulation  are  both  possible  in  these 
sites.     It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  facts  connected  with 
natural  history  of  these  parasites  have  been  ascertained,  and 
general  result  may  be  stated  as  follows  ;  The  fully  grown  and  eexu- 
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ally  mature  TVcmalodcs  (ns  exemplified  in  the  Dislomata)  are  parasites 
of  the  higher  Vcrtcbrala,  ami  are  oviparous. 

When  the  egg  of  the  Disioma  opens  (by  the  springing  open  of  a 
Bort  of  hoo<i,  which  gives  it  the  operoulated  appearance  at  one  end), 
it  gives  vent  to  an  embryo  which 
movee  rapidly  by  means  of  cilia,  aa  is 
the  cane  with  many  infnsoriEe,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Opilokt,  now  regarded 
by  Schultze,  Agassiz,  and  Stein,  bp  the 
earliest  embryonic  fonii  of  a  Disioma. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Agassiz 
that  agennine  Opalina  (Fig.  14,  b)  was 
hatched  from  the  egg  (Fig.  14,  a)  of  the 
IXstoma.     As  such,  they  are  found  in  opHiin..  em  of  t»atoiD.. 

sewage  water  (see  A,  H.  Hasaall's  Rk- 

porls  on  the  Waler  of  London};  also  in  tlie  fpeees  of  animals  infested 
with  liver  flukes,  their  ova  passing  out  with  the  bile.  They  die  in 
pure  water,  as  many  vermicular  animals  do  who  would  be  more 
fortunate  in  water  which  is  dirty",  full  of  organic  impurities,  and 
abounding  in  food  fitted  for  them. 

From  each  of  these  ova  is  formed  an  embryo,  in  which  no  resem- 
blance to  the  parent  TnmatrMlv  is  to  be  reeogiiized ;  but  presenting 
the  simple  structure  of  a  ciliated  animalcule,  like  a  polygastric  in- 
fusoriiin  known  as  the  Opalina.  This  embryo  is  not  itself  converted 
by  any  direct  process  of  development  or  metamorphosis  into  a  per- 
fect Dlstoina,  but  has  a  progeny  gradually  formed  from  germ  eeUs 
within  it,  and  consisting  sometimes  of  one,  but  more  frecjuently  of 
a  number  of  bodies  which,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  present 
each  one  an  external  form  and  internal  structure  and  locomotive 
powers  entitling  thera  to  be  considered  as  independent  animals. 
Nor  are  these  directly  converted  into  Distomala;  a  new  progeny  of 
animals  ia  formed  as  before,  nearly  similar  to  those  producing  them, 
and  ettually  differing  from  the  complete  JJislomnta.  Each  individual 
of  this  new  progeny,  as  it  increases  in  size,  has  formed  within  it, 
by  development  from  germ  cells,  Ihe  third  progeny  of  the  series 
and  last  of  the  cycle.  These  are  different  from  their  immediate 
parents,  and  in  their  interna!  orgiinization  soon  manifest  the  type 
of  the  true  Tremaloda.  They  are  endowed  for  a  time  with  very 
active  locomotive  powers,  to  which  a  long  caudal  appendage  con- 
tributes. Their  jirogeuitors  have  been  confined  in  the  parasitic 
condition,  but  these  are  in  general  freed  from  conlinement,  and 
move  about  with  great  vivacity  for  a  time  in  the  water  surrounding 
the  animals  which  their  progenitors  infested. 

In  this  state  they  have  been  long  known  as  OreaHcp,  baring  the 
appeai-ance  of  minute  worms  with  tails,  and  were  classed  by  Mueller, 
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tlie  Danish  zoologist,  with  the  Infmorks.  Regarding  the  }iiat 
of  the  development  of  theee  animnla,  infomiation  is  only  fragn 
taiy ;  yet  so  different  pcriodR  have  been  observeil  in  the  devcloptt 
of  (liiicrent  Hpeeics  of  tlicse  IVemaiodes,  that  by  analogy  a  tolen 
loiineeted  history  hap  been  obtained  of  the  whole  process. 

These  Ccrraricr  in  water  are  obsei'vedto  be  exceedingly  lively 
active,  botli  as  to  body  and  tail;  and  after  moving  nbout  freeiu 
water  they  bt-gin  to  go  throngh  a  metamorphosis  of  a  moBt  ei 
ordinaiy  kind.  Tliey  eitlicr  become  inclosed  like  a  chrysalis  i 
pnpa  case;  or,  penetrating  the  bodies  of  eoti  animals,  or  embi 
of  nniniali',  inhabiting  the  water — c.  (/.,  snails,  fish,  lar\'ie  of  iiixi 
and  the  like — they  become  encyatcd  within  these  bodies.  1 
thus  beconu'  paraHitcf,  for  example,  in  the  mutusol  family  Jtfj 
rihrli.'));  in  tlie  ovisacs  of  the  Gi"nniarns,  or  sandhoppor  (a  si 
cniMtacoan  abounding  on  onr  wmdy  shores),  and  ^vhich  may  he  i 
Iea]iing  np  in  myriads  from  the  beach ;  also  in  suailfi,  frogs,  ne 
and  the  like. 

In  the  cavities  of  these  animals  it  lives  as  a  ciliated  animal, 
ninltiplicri  l)y  division  of  its  body. 

The  ni-xt  change  in  these  parasites  is  that  tlio  cilia  vanitih.  1 
fix  theinsi'lvcs,  and  become  by  and  by  oval  motionless  bodies  (St 
FTKrv,  l*RiTcn.Mii),  p.  270),  which  continue  to  grow,  and  in  whi 
germinal  mass  hccomcs  viHible,  of  an  elongated  form,  and  on 
wlii<'li  tlic  firwt  form  of  a  i'ln'-irin  arises.  It  is  a  nin^le-moni 
paramte,  and  is  known  as  the  MoiiDSinmu  muUihlh;  inliiibiting  tin 
tcvtinal  cavity  of  water  birds. 

In  the  interior  of  this  parasite  arises  another  enibry^o,  wl 
beciimes  fn^e,  and  passes  out  of  the  bird  into  the  water  again; 
liciiig  yet  fnrnishcd  witli  cilia,  it  makes  its  way  osiiecially  into 
arpiatic  larvw  of  insects — e.  ij.,  cpboniera,  caildice  worms  (-/V.r 
u'liliv),  the  dragon-tly  {LiMhdiilif);  and  into  tlie  soft  enibryoj 
fishes  like  tliose  of  the  cod  kind ;  in  snails,  mnsscle,  and  e 
kinds  of  water  animals,  all  used  as  bait  and  food  for  firihes. 

Out  of  thia  ciliated  embryo  a  ijirin  pnwh,  as  it  has  been  cal 
makes  it*  way;  and  from  this  germ  poiicli  tljc  (kvearia:  broods 
developed.  In  the  eyes  of  fishes  they  inhabit  the  ai|Ucoiis  humi 
Thus  it  seems  probable  that  DiMovuila  enter  the  human  iutesti 
canal  as  Gerraria;  and  pass  thence  into  the  biliary  passages  (F 
RicHS);  and  according  to  the  observations  of  (riesker  and  Fi 
they  may  also  penetrate  directly  into  the  skin,  and  undergo  de" 
opincnt  in  the  Hnbeutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Two  Dislojinrta  w 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  tumor  On  the  sole  of  a  woman's  fo 
and  in  all  probability,  ae  Frcrichs  remarks,  the  CtrcariiB  I 
entered  the  9o\c  of  this  woman's  foot  while  she  was  bathing 
etftgnant  portiouB  of  tlie  lake  at  Zurich.     In  another  instauci 
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was  found  in  a  cyst  beliiud  the  ear  of  a  sailor  aged  thirty-nine,  and 
in  an  alisceas  in  the  head  of  a  boy  twenty-five  niouthe  old  (Mur- 
chison  in  Tranelation  of  Frerichs'a  IXseases  nf  lite  Liver,  vol.  ii, 
p.  488).  The  eating  of  uneooked  fish,  -whelks,  shell-fisli,  and 
nneooked  garden  snails,  are  all  ohvious  modes  in  which  the  C^- 
carice  of  the  TVematoda  may  find  an  entrance  into  the  bodies  of 
man  and  other  animals. 

Nine  fljiecios  of  the  fluke-like  parasitea  have  been  found  in  man. 
They  have  been  named  as  follows : 

1.  Ihsciola  Hcpatira,  or  Distoma  hepaticum^  in  its  fulI-grown'"con- 
dition  measures  from  eight  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  six  lines  in  breadth. 

2.  Distoma  craasum. — In  1843  Mr.  Busk  found  fourteen  of  these 
Dinhima  in  the  duodenum  of  a  Lascar  who  died  on  board  the 
"Dreadnought"  ho.^pital  ship  in  the  Tliames.  They  are  thicker 
and  iargor  than  those  of  the  sheep,  varying  from  one  and  a  half 
to  nearly  three  inches  in  length. 

3.  Of  the  Distoma  lanceohtum  only  two  instances  are  known  of 
its  occurrence  in  man. 

4.  Of  Dialoma  ophlhalmobium  it  ia  recorded  that  four  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  eye  of  a  child  five  months  old,  born  with 
lenticular  cataract.  No  one  of  them  exceeded  half  a  line  in  length; 
and  they  were  situated  between  the  lena  and  its  capsule,  where 
tlicy  could  be  recognized  as  so  many  dark  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  leuH  (Cobhold). 

6.  The  Distoma  hderophyes  was  found  by  Dr.  Bilharz,  of  Cairo, 
in  1851,  in  the  small  intestine  of  a  boy;  and  on  a  second  occasion 
he  collected  several  hundred  specimens  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances. The  parts  infested  displayed  a  multitude  of  reddish  poiuts, 
due  to  the  presence  of  dark-colored  ova  in  the  interior  of  the  worms. 
The  length  of  the  largest  specimens  did  not  exceed  three-fourths 
of  a  line  (Siebold,  Cobbold). 

6.  BUharziii  hivmatabia  is  so  named  by  Dr.  Cobbold  in  honor  of 
its  distinguished  discoverer.  It  ia,  however,  a  bisexual  parasite. 
The  body  of  the  male  is  thread-shaped,  round,  white,  and  flattened 
anteriorly.  The  oral  sucker  is  triangular;  the  abdominal  sucker 
at  the  end  of  the  trunk  is  circular.  Below  this,  at  the  curved 
margin  of  the  abdomen,-a  fiirrowed  canal  exists  for  the  reception 
of  the  female.  This  canal  is  peculiar  and  distinctive,  and  renders 
this  Distoma  generically  distinct  from  the  Distomata  already  noticed. 
The  genital  pore  lies  between  the  abdominal  sucker  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canalis  ggnisi-oplKyrus,  The  female  ia  very  thin 
and  delicate;  its  tail  is  not  provided  with  any  canal.  The  suckers 
resemble  those  in  the  male;  but  the  genital  pore  and  the  abdomi- 
nal sucker  are  in  contact.    The  length  of  the  animal  amounts  to 
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three  or  four  lines,  and  the  male  \b  broader  than  the  femalo  | 
Biciis,  MuRCiiisoN,  C'oBBOLD),     Another  name   has   therefore  bew 
giveu  to  it — namely,  the  Gtpxecophorus  hirmatohUis  (DlE?i.Mi); 
by  whichever  uame  it  is  known,  it  is  of  remarkable  inter 
only  from  its   peculiar  tiuatoniical  structure,   but  from   it8 
prevalence  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  and   from   the  gruvui 
characteristic  symptomB  and  appearances  to  which   it  j^vea  i 
According  to  Greiainger  it  is  met  with  in  Egypt  177  timea  ii 
necropsies — /■  e.,  equal  to  33  per  cent. 

The  first  Bpeciniens  were  discovered  by  Bilharz,  of  Cairo,  in  tk 
portjil  vein  and  its  branches,  and  likewise  in  the  walls  of  iho  urin- 
ary bladder.  It  has  been  since  observed  by  Grei singer,  Iieinb»rt, 
ftnd  Lautner  in  the  veins  of  the  mesentery,  urinary  bladder,  nreten, 
and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  giving  rise  to  a  formidable  and  very  prev- 
alent disease.  In  the  larger  vessels,  such  as  those  of  the  hver,  th'u 
Distonia  gives  rise  to  no  derangements  equal  to  those  which  resoll 
when  it  exists  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urinary  pa.tsages  ani 
the  intestinal  canal.  There  it  induces  hemorrhage  and  in^ammi 
tiou.  In  the  intestine  they  are  often  associated  with  ajipearuucei 
resembling  those  of  dysentery,  with  congestion,  extravasatiou  (S 
blood,  deposit  upon  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  fongtad 
excrescences,  and  cronpy  exudations  that  occupy  ulcerated  pat^^liH 
of  the  bowel.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  eggs  of  the  creatiut 
may  he  found  wedged  in  long  rows  within  the  iutestinnl  vessel*, 
or  in  and  beneath  exudations  on  the  free  surface  of  the  uiucoiu 
membrane.  Kence  it  was  suspected  whether  the  dysentery 
demio  to  Egypt  might  not  have  to  the  presence  of  these  IXsi 
the  snnie  relation  as  the  itch  has  to  the  Acarus. 

t»ucb  a  Cdnclnsion  receives  a  sti-ong  confirmation  when  we 
to  the  lesions  produced  in  the  urinary  apparatus.  Here  the  mnc 
membrane  npftears  swollen  in  places,  which  are  covered  with  a  sol 
sandy,  rotten  mass,  that  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  subjacent  tissue 
The  microscope  shows  this  mase  to  consist  of  the  full  and  emp^ 
shells  of  the  parasitic  ova,  imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  blood,  exud*- 
tion,  modified  epitlielinrn,  and  crystals  of  uric  acid.  The  thicken- 
ing of  the  submucous  tissue  often  produces  stricture  of  the  ureter, 
which  is  followed  by  retention  of  urine  aud  all  its  dangerous 
sequences, — degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  jiyelitis,  dilatation  of  i 
pelvis,  or  atrophy  of  the  renal  substance ;  or  the  masses  thcniseh 
become  the  nuclei  of  calculous  deposits,  and  thus  aid  in  the  chIo( 
tie  exhaustion  these  creatures  produce  in  the  person  they  inhal: 
by  the  consumption  of  blood  they  imply.  Lastly,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  disJodginent  of  clots  into  the  general  circulation 
sometimes  brings  about  pneumonia,  in  the  way  described  by  Tir- 
chow,  aud  illustrated  by  the  clinical  researches  of  Kirkes  {Sril.     ~ 
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For.  Med.-Ckir.  Maicw,  I.  c,  p.  125).  Professor  Tirchow  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  a.  Bpeciinen,  iu  his  museum,  of  lesions  in  the 
blatltler  effected  by  tlic  existenee  of  this  Distmna.  The  entire  trunk 
of  the  portnl  vein  is  sometimes  filled  with  this  parasite,  while  their 
ova.  are  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver;  but  the  symptoms  towhich 
the  D.  kmmatoblum  gives  rise  are  more  referable  to  tlie  urinary 
organs  than  to  the  liver.  The  urine  is  bloody,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains tlie  ova  of  the  Distonui ;  and  a  state  of  profound  cachexia 
supervenes  (FRERiciie,  Cobbold,  Moqcin-Tandon).  Dr.  John  Har- 
ley,  of  King's  College,  London,  has  recently  directed  the  attention 
of  the  profession  iu  this  country  to  the  remarkable  prevalence  of 
htPJimfuria  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  condition  which  he  found 
associated  with  the  fertile  ova  of  this  entozob'n  passed  in  the  urine. 
After  micturition,  a  little  blood,  never  exceeding  a  teaspoonfid,  or 
some  dark  coagula,  like  "veins,"  appear  with  the  last  half-ounce  of 
urine.  The  urine  itself  is  never  bloody.  Sometimes  the  blood- 
coagula  will  block  up  the  urethra,  and  cause  obstruction  for  a  few 
miimtes.  These  are  all  the  symptoms  which  appear  iu  connection 
with  the  urinary  apparatus;  and  numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes 
are  aftected  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  certain  parts  of  the  Cape 
— as  endemic  ha;maturia — especially  at  tTitenhage  and  Port  Eliza^ 
beth.  In  various  samples  of  urine  sent  to  him  by  a  peraon  suffer- 
ing fi'om  this  affection,  he  invariably  detected  the  ova  of  the  en- 
tozoon.  Of  these  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  specimens,  and 
a  copy  of  the  wood-cut  (Fig,  14  a).  He  was  successful  in  observing 
the  perfect  ciliated  embryo  after  its 
escape  from  the  shell. 

Dr.  Cobbold  has  discovered  the 
same  Distoma  in  the  portal  system  of 
an  African  monkey. 

7.  Tlie  Tt-lrastonia  renale,  as  its  name 
implies,  infests  the  tubes  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  was  discovered  iu  1833  liy 
Lucarelli  and  Delia  Cliiaje.  It  attains 
a  length  of  five  lines,  has  aTi  oval,  flat- 
tened body,  and  is  furnished  with  four 

suckers  disposed  in  a  quadrate  manner  at  the  caudal  extremity. 
The  reproductive  organs  are  situated  near  the  mouth. 

8,  Jlexftthyridum  prngau-oUi  was  once  found  in  a  diseased  ovarium. 
The  parasite  attains  a  length  of  eight  lines  (Theutler,  Owkn). 

a.  Hexathyridiian  venarum  has  been  found  in  venous  blood,  and 
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*  (L)  Ovum  of  ZHiioma  ha-matohium  from.  liatmAturiti  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(Dr.  Jobs  Harley J ;  (2.)  Embryo  [ciliatod)  frym  ovum  capsule ;  (3.)  Embryo  at- 
taclicd  to  the  ovum  oapiulo. 
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from  the  sputa  of  persons  suffering  from  faienioptjsia  (Trzuilei 
CniAJE,  Follina).  It  attains  a  length  of  three  lines,  u  cjrhndricD 
lanceolate,  with  six  suckers  hiserially  disposed  on  the  under  nd 
of  the  Bo-called  head  (Cobbold). 

Bymptomi^ — The  ajinptoms  to  which  JDisiomata  give  rise  in  th 
human  subject  must  of  course  vaiy  with  the  site  of  the  para«iu 
but  Dotliing  definite  is  known  regu^ing  them,  except  in  the  txn 
of  htBmatitria  and  difsetilery,  already  noticed.  In  sheep  their  pre 
ence  occasions  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  biliary  passsgves,  accon 
panicd  by  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  Jaundice  rarely  s^oi 
itself,  and  then  only  lasts  a  short  time;  but  ultimately  a  conditi( 
of  anfemia  is  developed,  under  which  numbers  of  sheep  die.  Tl 
diseafle  is  known  as  "the  rot"  among  sheep;  and  it  prevails  to 
considerable  extent  among  flocks  feeding  on  marshy  and  wet  Ui 
near  the  shores  of  rivers. 

In  tlie  human  liver  bodies  have  been  found  like  the  ova  of  eai 
zoa,  so  frequently  met  witli  in  the  liver  of  rabbits  (Oublee  quot 
by  Fberichs). 


ROUND  W0HM8.— JVema/elmta. 

Seflnitloii. — Parantet  of  an  attenuated  and  cylindrical  form,  Ttavi 
an  intettinal  canal  tiutpended  freely  in  a  eavity  of  their  bodies.      Ti 
'  are  po»»e»»ed  of  a  mouth  and  anut,  and  have  the  »exe»  diatinct. 

Y  Pathology — In  tlicir  mature  state  tlicse  worms  inhabit  the  i 

;  montary  canal,  the  pulmonary  tubes,  or  areolar  tissue  of  man  a 

(  animals.     In  the  immature  state  some  are  encysted  in  the  hum 

;  body,  and  others  come  to  maturity  in  the  open  waters.     In  t 

human  subject  they  are  reprencnted  by  tlie  Asearides  Oxyitndi 
the  Trichina:,  the  ScUrvsloma,  the  Stronyylus,  the  Speroptera,  and  t 
I^laria:. 

1.  The  AsKaria  Itimlyricoides,  or  round  worm,  is  perhaps  tlie  mc 
anciently  known,  and  is  the  most  common  of  human  entozoa. 
is  now  reganled  as  spociticftlly  distinct  from  the  A.  megalocepltala 
tlie  horse  and  the  A.  suilla  of  the  hog  (Bujardin,  Moquin-Takdo 
Cobbold).  It  is  much  more  common  in  children  and  adults  thi 
in  old  people.  The  body  is  long  (six  to  sixteen  inches),  rouu 
clastic,  and  attenuated  towards  both  extremities,  but  more  atten 
ated  towardrt  the  anterior  end.  It  is  of  a  grayish-red  color,  ar 
sufficiently  translucent  to  permit  its  viscera  to  be  seen  through  i 
coverings.  The  Asearides  inhabit  chiefly  the  small  intestines,  bi 
may  pass  up  into  the  gall-ducts,  the  stomach,  the  atsophagus,  tl 
nostrils,  the  mouth,  or  frontal  sinuses;  and  there  are  caaes  on  re 
ord  and  Boecimens  in  the  museums  where  the  worm  has  evident 
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penetrated  the  coats  of  tlie  intcBtine,  aod  ffot  iiito  the  peiitoiieum 
or  into  tLe  pleura.  It  sometimeH  nuikes  its  way  by  the  bile-ilucts 
into  the  liver,  and  leads  to  hepatic  abscesses.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  seen  in  a  preparation  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ai-my  Medical  Department  at  Jsetley.  In  some  cases  they  are  bo 
numerous  as  absolutely  to  obstrnct  the  intestines;  in  others  only  a 
solitary  worm,  or  a  pair,  may  be  found.  Three  distinct  tubercles 
surround  the  mouth  and  characterize  the  genus.  The  posterior 
end  is  obtuse;  but  is  straighter  and  thicker  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male.  It  is  abruptly  acute  and  curved  in  the  male.  An  anus 
is  situated  in  both  sexes  close  to  the  tail,  and  in  form  is  like  a  trans- 
verse fissure.  In  the  teniale  the  body  presents  a  constriction  at  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle  third;  and  here  the  vutea 
is  situated.  The  parasite  throughout  is  marked  with  transverse 
fiirrows  and  with  fine  stria;.  Longitudinal  equidistant  lines  run 
from  tlie  head  to  the  tail,  and  are  independent  of  the  exterior  en- 
velop. 

2.  The  Aseoris  mt/atox,  which  infests  every  domestic  cat,  must 
now  be  regarded  as  a  human  parasite  (Pickells,  Bellingham,  Cob- 
bold),  It  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  or  three  inches 
long,  its  head  end  being  spear-shaped,  in  consequence  of  two  lateral 
processes,  from  which  it  has  been  named  A.  aliita.  The  ova  have 
the  embryo  developed  within  them  before  they  escape  from  the 
parent,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Oxyuris  vermicularis. 
(See  description  of  the  Orj/iiria  vermicularis.) 

3.  The  Trichocephalus  dtspar  occurs  in  the  ccecnm  and  colon,  and 
was  first  noticed  by  Morgagni.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  (1760-61)  a  student  of  Gottiugen  was  dissecting  the  valve  of 
the  colon  of  a  girl  five  years  of  age.  He  accidentally  opened  the 
gut,  and  several  of  those  entozoa  eamo  out.  Wrisberg  and  other 
students  considered  the  worm  a  new  one ;  but  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  maintained  that  it  was  an  Ascaris  or  an  Oxyuria,  and  a 
dispute  arose.  At  last  the  new  parasite  got  a  name  as  a  new  worm, 
and  was  called  a  Trkhmdis  or  hairtaU.  But  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  its  heml  was  hair-like,  and  not  its  tail,  so  it  has  been  since 
called  Ti-ichocephalus.  About  this  same  time  an  epidemic  raged  in 
the  French  army  stationed  at  Gottiugen,  and  was  described  under 
the  name  of  the  Morbus  mucosus;  and  this  entozobn  was  frequently 
found  in  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who  died  of  this  disease. 

It  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  persons  attacked  with  tj-phua 
fever;  and  is  found  in  those  dying  with  excessive  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  as  in  cholera  and  diarrhosa. 

It  is  found  in  France,  England,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  rarely  in 
Italy;  abounding  particularly  in  the  caput  ccecum.  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  scarce  in  England — a  persuasion  which  Dr.  Cobbold 
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thinks  h&a  probably  arisea  from  "  the  negligence  of  pathologist 
whose  arduous  duties  connected  with  the  superinteDdence  of  poi 
mortem  examinations  have,  perhaps,  left  them  little  time  for  the 
inquiries."  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  this  parasite  is 
abundant  in  some  localities  that  not  less  than  one^half  the  inhal 
tants  of  Paris  are  affected  by  it  (Duvaine), 

These  parasites  are  males  and  females,  in  separate  sexes,  varyii 
from  1^  to  2  inches. 

The  anterior  extremity,  carrying  the  head,  is  the  narrow  hi 
end,  and  it  is  usually  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  int 
tines,  while  the  remainder  of  the  body  moves  freely  id  the  mic 
of  the  mucous  secretion,  generally  coiled  upon  itself. 

The  males  arc  shorter  than  the  females,  and  less  thick  posterior 
with  a  long  spiculum.  The  eggs  are  oval,  with  reeistiDg  she 
yljth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Generation  of  Round  Wonni. — The  generative  organs  of  these  i 
matoid  worms  are  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  an  eiiornio 
number  of  fertile  ova.  They  aro  male  and  female ;  but  the  mal 
as  a  rule,  arc  scarcer  and  smaller  than  tlic  females. 

The  fertility  of  these  animals  is  enormous.  Dr.  Eachricht  i 
made  an  elaborate  calculation  regarding  the  A.  lumbricoidea,  t 
commonest  parasite  of  man.  The  ova  being  arranged  like  fiowi 
upon  a  stem  in  the  ovary  tubes,  he  has  counted  fifty  in  a  circle, 
in  every  transverse  section.  The  thickness  of  each  ovum  he  Cf 
mates  jJoth  of  a  lino  (=  jJo^^  ^f  t'i**'  =  bo'oo*''  °^  *"*  inch); 
that  in  every  line  of  length  of  the  worm  there  would  be  500  wreat 
of  50  eggs  each,  =  25,000  eggs. 

The  length  of  each  horn  of  the  uterus  is  taken  at  aixtoen  fe 
which  gives  2304  linos;  and  for  the  two  horns  it  will  give  46 
lines.  The  eggs,  however,  grndnally  get  as  large  as  ^^th  of  a  lii 
so  that  only  sixty  wreaths  of  eggs  come  to  be  on  one  lino,  or  abo 
8000  ova ;  and  an  average  gives  14,000  ova  in  a  line — i.  e.,  sixly-fo 
mUUons  of  ova  in  every  mature  female  Asearis. 

What  becomes  of  all  these  ova  ?  The  embryo  is  not  develops 
within  the  body  of  all  of  these  parasites;  and  the  source  of  t 
various  Ascarides  which  inhabit  man  is  not  yet  fully  known. 

The  ova  being  discharged  by  millions,  many  of  them  in  larj 
cities  will  be  carried  into  streams  of  water.  An  extremely  ami 
proportion  is  ever  likely  again  to  find  their  way  into  the  alime 
tary  canal  of  the  animal  which  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  p 
rents  of  these  ova.  Thus  they  become  food  for  numerous  minu 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  therefore  stand  in  tlie  same  relatii 
to  many  of  these  animals  as  the  cerealia  in  the  vegetable  kiiigda 
to  the  higher  animals.  Indirectly  they  thna  contribute  to  the  si 
U  'man  and  animals. 
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Bat  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
tend  to  show  that  the  A.  liimbricoides  ia  most  frequently  introduced 
as  a  minute  emhryo  with  water  or  with  fresh  uncooked  vegetable 
food. 

Dr.  Paterson,  an  eminent  physician  in  Leith,  observed  that  cer- 
tain families  who  drew  water  from  a  public  well  in  a  particular 
street  there,  were  very  subject  to  the  J.,  lumbrk-oides  ;  while  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  same  street  the  families  were  supplied  by  the 
pure  water  which  siippltos  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity;  and  these 
families  were  free  from  the  parasite.  The  water  of  the  well  came 
from  a  dirty  pond  or  lake  in  the  vicinity  (called  Locbend),  aud  in 
its  water  numerous  vermiform  animalcnlre  existed,  such  as  the  An- 
guHhibx  fueiatilis,  perhaps  the  embryonic  form  of  an  Ascaris. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  in  all  inquiries  of  this  kind  is 
the  intense  tenacity  of  life,  and  revival  from  a  state  of  apparent 
death,  exhibited  by  these  parasites ;  and  in  no  class  ot  animals  has 
the  origin  by  spontaneous  generation  been  more  strenuously  con- 
tended for  than  in  regard  to  these  entozoa.  For  example,  there  is 
a  minute  worm  of  a  nematoid  kind  which  is  a  parasite  upon  wheat 
grains  (the  Vibrio  iritici);  some  of  these  being  dried,  and  then  re- 
moistened  after  a  lapse  of  four  to  seven  days,  they  resumed  their 
living  active  state  (Bauer  in  Phil.  1\ans.,  1823,  p.  1,  quoted  by 
Owen).  Dr.  Blainville  has  given  other  similar  instances  of  revival 
after  desiccation ;  and  mature  entozoa  wil!  even  resist  the  effects 
of  such  destructive  agenta  as  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  the  endurance  of  any  other  minute  animals.  Owen 
relates  that  a  nematoid  worm  has  been  seen  to  exhibit  strong  con- 
tortions— evident  vital  movements — after  having  been  subjected 
above  an  hour  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  with  a  codtiah 
which  it  infested.  Rudolphi  mentions  of  some  entozoa  which  in- 
fest herrings  annually  sent  to  Berlin  hard  frozen  aud  packed  in 
ice,  that  they  do,  when  thawed,  exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  re- 
stored vitality  (Owen,  Lecturer  on  lite  Incerltbrata,  p.  80},  Ligulie 
are  often  found  alive  in  undercooked  codEsh,  Rudolphi  found 
individuals  of  Ascarides  (ttpiculrffcra)  stiff  and  hard  in  the  gullet  and 
stomach  of  a  bird  {cormorant)  kept  in  spirits  of  wine  for  eleven 
days,  aud  which  returned  to  life  in  warm  water.  Miram  has  seen 
individuals  of  the  Ascarities  (acus)  from  the  pike  become  dry,  and 
remain  sticking  to  a  board,  where  they  would  revive  again  by 
being  placed  in  water,  and  in  some  instances  they  would  move  a 
part  of  the  body  which  had  imbibed  the  fluid,  while  the  remaining 
part  continued  shrivelled  up,  and  adherent  immovably  to  the  board. 
I  have  seen  the  very  same  results  in  the  Ascaris  which  infests  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  mackerel.  Such  being  the  tenacity  of  life 
on  the  part  of  the  mature  animal,  how  much  more  do  the  ova  pos- 
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8698  the  powers  of  endurance?    Withont  losing  latent  life,  th* 
even  develop  themRelves  under  circumstances  of  the  most  ii 
•■  probable  kiud.    Dr.  Henry  Nelson  and  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  ha 

observed  the  development  of  tlie  ova  of  the  A.  myatax  to  procc 
for  several  days,  while  the  parent  bodies  containing  them  wt 
immersed  in  oil  of  turpentine.  I  have  once  seen  the  aame  occi 
renco ;  and  also  I  have  seen  the  development  of  the  emhryo  pi 
coed  in  spirits  of  wine  for  about  three  weeks  before  signs  of  vitali 
had  ceased. 

Periodi  of  Inoubatlon  of  the  Ovi The  eggs  are  ovoid,  and  cover 

by  a  transparent  envelop  or  chorion,  wliich  atler  fecundation  a 
segmeutatiou  becomes  iiiberculated.  Hence  the  various  accoui 
given  as  to  their  surface  appearance.  They  are  expelled  with  t 
ffeces  in  the  case  of  the  A.  Inmbricoides.  They  have  been  placed 
water  and  taken  care  of  for  various  lengths  of  time,  and  Rich 
records  that  at  the  end  of  eleven  months  each  ovum  coutainet 
living  cnibrj'o.  In  August,  18d8,  Verloren  end  Richter  put  a  fn 
ment  of  a.  mature  female  Ascaris  (marrpnata  of  the  dog)  into  wat 
BO  as  to  keep  tlie  ova  moist  merely ;  and  he  examined  them  fn 
time  to  tinte  with  the  microscope.  Segmentation  having  co 
menced,  the  development  of  the  young  was  completed  in  fourtf 
days.  They  moved  with  great  briakuess  witliin  the  egg-shells, 
did  7ioi  break  through  them.  In  this  imprisoned  or  encysted  st 
they  continued  throughout  autumn  and  winter;  the  movements 
the  embryos  gradually  diminisliing  and  at  last  entirely  cca^i 
during  the  winter  months,  to  reconinii'nce  in  the  following  sprii 
and  become  again  distinct  in  summer ;  but  they  never  broke  tkroi 
the  sfwlL 

The  condition  of  these  Ascaridea  from  the  encysted  state  of 
closure  within  the  egg  ia  only  changed  under  favorable  circumsti 
cea — namely,  when  the  animula  are  liberated  and  carried  on 
farther  development;  and  now  it  is  known  that  the  embryo  of  i 
matoid  worms  may  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  floating  abc 
in  the  open  waters,  or  lying  in  moist-  places.  The  fully  form 
embrj'o  is  cylindrical,  its  length  t&d'''^  ^^  ^^  inch;  the  mouth  is  i 
furnished  with  the  three  characteristic  papillie  of  the  genus,  a 
the  tail  terminates  suddenly  in  a  point.  It  is  highly  probable,  fr< 
the  eridence,  that  the  embryos  are  directly  transferred  to  the  i 
meiitary  canal  of  man  from  river  and  pond-water. 

4.  The  Oxyuria  vermkularii  was  known  to  Hippocratce,  and  is  c 
of  the  most  troublesome  parasites  of  children,  and  occasionally 
adults.  It  is  a  minute,  white,  thread-like  worm,  the  male  bei 
about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  female  live  or  six  lin 
They  inhabit  chiefly  the  rectum,  where  they  are  oiten  found 
"dusters,  rolled  up  in  balls  of  considerable  size,  and  from  the  recti 
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may  creep  into  tho  vagina  or  urethral  orifice.  Sometimes  they 
givo  rise  to  profuse  and  t'xhauatiug  bloody  discharges  from  the 
vagina, 

Ttiu  eggs  of  this  parasite  have  embryos  developed  within  them 
prior  to  llidr  escape  from  the  jxirent;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ 
from  the  A.  liimlirKoidcs  aii<l  the  7)-iffiocfphalus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  viviparous  Dracuiwulus  on  the  other.  In  this  charac- 
ter, however,  they  resemble  the  A.  mysiax. 

In  all  probability  the  young  escape  from  the  egg3  soon  after  the 
latter  are  expelled  or  migrate  per  rectum,  and  like  otiiera  of  the  JVenio- 
Iclmi/i,,  gain  acceaa  to  the  human  body  with  our  vegetable  food  or 
water  whilst  still  in  a  sexually  immature  condition, 

b.  The  Trkkina  spiralis  [an  animal  which  gains  access  to  the 
humau  body  through  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals  infested 
with  it]  was  first  seen  by  Tiedeman  in  1822,  and  was  first  de- 
acrihed  by  Mr.  Owen  in  1835  from  a  specimen  taken  to  hini  by  Mr. 
Paget.  It  has  since  been  often  recognized,  chiefly  as  a  disseeting- 
room  cnriosity.  The  student  tries  in  vain  to  clean  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  he  is  dissecting,  which,  however,  clearly  displayed,  still  looks 
as  if  it  were  "  sprinkled  over  with  the  eggs  of  some  insect," 

Instances  of  the  T.  s-piralls  in  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  are 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
Most  probably,  from  their  very  minute  size,  they  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked.  Virchow  had  not  seen  a  case  before  1859,  after  which 
he  mot  with  no  less  than  six  in  onu  year.  It  is  perhaps  more  com- 
mon in  man  than  even  the  Oi/siicercua.  Zenker,  of  Dresden,  found 
TrichincE  in  four  out  of  136  dissections — /.  e.,  one  in  thirty-four. 

Of  late,  however,  much  interest  has  been  excited  in  this  subject; 
for,  in  place  of  the  T.  sptruHs  being  quite  a  harmless  parasite,  as 
has  been  hitherto  the  belief,  Zenker  lias  lately  shown  that  it  is  the 
source  of  a  new  and  most  alarming  form  of  disease  ;*  that,  in  place 
of  remaining  harmless  and  encysted  in  its  capsule,  only  to  cretily 
or  degenerate,  it  may  free  itself  from  this  cyst,  and,  migrating 
amongst  the  muscles,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  causing  death  in  a  strong  and  healthy  person  after  a  few 
weeks  of  painful  suffering. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  parasites — not 
even  excepting  the  Echinococcii» ;  and  it  behooves  the  physician  to 
know  something  about  the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  this 
entozoiin,  seeing  that  its  pathological  relations  are  now  known  to 
be  of  extreme  importance  and  interest, 

*  [Although  tho  trichinous  diseeBe,  in  rctpeot  to  ila  symptomatology  Hnd  danger 
to  life,  iias  bctn  known  onlyiince  1800,  there  U  now  n<>  doubl,  that  it  Uub  occasionally 
happened  in  ULTinuny  for  a  long  period,  and  ivm  cunfouodod  with  other  diaeages,  par- 
ticularlj  typhoid  fover.] 
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The  T.  spiralis  haa  been  bitlierto  kuowii  aa  a  miuateroand  worn, 
incloaed  Id  a  more  or  leas  tranepareuf  capeule,  lying  Uetweeii  Um 
sarcolenima  of  the  primitive  muBcular  fibres  (Figs.  15,  16];  bwl 
when  the  parasite  U  free,  it  finds  its  way  within  tliat  sheath.  Il 
forma  the  type  of  a  distinct  geiuis  of  nemtUodca,  ba\-iiig  no  geiieiit 
relations  with  the  Trichocephalus  dtspar,  as  was  8U]:>poe«(] ;  bu 
reproduced  vivtparimeiy. 


] 


f  (1.)  The  trichina  spiralis,  in  ita  mature  state,  is  an  extremely  mi 
nematode  hcltnin the;  the  male  in  itsfullydeveloped  and  sexually  Dutiitl 
condit  ion,  niL'Hsiiring  only  7'gth  of  an  inch,  whilst  thepcrrectlvdcvclopod 
female  rcachos  a  length  of  about  i"  ;  body  rouudud  and  tiltform;  osnally 
slightly  bent  upon  itself,  rather  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  especially 
in  the  malcB ;  head  nan-ow,  finely  pointed,  unarmed,  with  a  simple  cen- 
tral minute  oval  aperture;  pofiterior  extremity  of  the  male  fnruiAliMl 
with  a  bi-lobed  eaudul  appendage,  the  doacal  or  anal  aperture  I'cio 
situated  between  these  divergent  appendages ;  penis  consisting 
single  spicula  deft  above,  bo  as  to  aaaume  a  V-ahapcd  outline;  fen 
shorter  than  the  male,  bhintly  ruuudod  poBtoriorly,  with  the  genital 
outlet  placed  far  forward  at  about  the  end  uf  the  first  fifth  of  the  I^M 
diameter  of  the  body;  eggs  measnriug  j^'ija"  from  pole  to  pole;  mo3? 
of  reproduction  viviparous.  {2.}  The  sexually  mature  trichiDa  iuhubiu 
the  inteatinalcanalof  numerous  warm-blooded  animals,  especially  in^| 
malia  (also  of  man),  and  constantly  in  great  numbers.  (3.)  At  the  sw 
ond  day  afler  their  introduction,  the  intestinal  trichina  attain  tlu^ 
foil  sexual  maturity,  lose  their  spiral  figure  and  become  8trotcl^| 
whilst  they  giow  rapidly,  and  their  generative  organs  are  develop«I, 
(4.)  Moat  females  contain  from  three  to  five  hundred  ova.  In  six  dayi 
thd  Ibmale  parasites  will  contain  perfectly  developed  and  free  embryo* 
in  their  interior,  and  these  on  attaining  full  size  puss  out  at  the  vaginal 
opening.  The  eggs  of  the  female  triehina  are  developed  within  the 
uterus  of  the  mother,  into  minute  fiiaria-like  ombrj'oa,  whieh  from  their 
sixth  day  are  born  without  their  egg-shells.  (5.  J  The  new-born  young 
soon  aflerwarda  commence  their  wandering.  They  penetrate  the  walb 
of  the  intestines,  and  pass  directly  through  the  abdominal  cavity  into 
the  muscles  of  their  hearers,  where,  if  the  conditions  are  othorwise^l 
vorable,  they  are  developed  into  the  form  hitherto  known.  (_fi.)  Tm 
direction  in  which  they  proceed  is  in  the  course  of  the  inlermuscu 
connective  tissue.  (7.)  The  miy'orityof  tlie  wandering  embryos  rcm< 
in  those  sheathed  mnsculnr  groups  which  are  noaresl  to  the  cavity  of  i 
body  (abdomen  and  thorax),  espocially  in  those  whieh  are  smaller, 
most  supplied  with  connective  tissue.  (8.)  The  emhryoM  penetrate  ii 
the  interior  of  the  separate  muscular  hnndles,  and  here  already  af 
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fourte(>n  days,  acquire  the  size  and  organization  of  tho  well-known  tri- 
china  spiralis.  (9.)  Soon  after  the  intmsion  of  the  parasite,  the  in- 
fested  muscalar  fibre  loses  its  original  etnicture.  Tho  fibrillse  collapse 
into  a  finely  granular  eabetance,  whilst  tho  muscular  corpuscles  cljange 
into  oral  nucleated  cells,  (10,)  Tho  infested  muscular  bundle  retains 
its  original  sheathing  up  to  the  time  of  the  complete  development  of 
the  joiing  trichinw,  but  afterwards  its  sarcolemma  thickens  and  begins 
to  abrivol  at  the  extremities.  (II.)  Tho  spot  inhabited  by  the  iTilled- 
up  parasites  is  converted  into  a  spindle-shaped  widening,  and  within 
this  space,  under  the  thickened  sarcolemnia,  the  formation  of  the  well- 
known  lemon-shaped  or  globular  cysts  commences  by  a  peripheric  hard- 
ening and  calcification.  One  cyst  may  have  from  one  to  throe  trichinie. 
(12,)  Tho  migration  and  development  of  the  embrj-os  also  take  place 
after  the  transportation  of  impregnated  trichinm  into  the  intestines  of 
a  new  host.  (13.)  The  further  develojiment  of  the  muscle  trichina)  into 
sexually  mature  animals  is  altogether  independent  of  the  formation  of 
the  calcareous  shell,  and  occurs  as  soon  as  tho  former  have  reached  their 
completion.  The  male  and  fi>male  individuals  are  already  recognizable 
in  their  larval  state  (Lbockabt,  Cobbold*).] 


The  non-encyated  Trichina  may  exist  iu  the  flesh  of  animals  with- 
out being  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     In  the  encysted  state  they  are 


Fig.  I5,+ 


Fig.  I6.J 


lUUUi  of  BD  iDcb  X   3*)0- 

diflicult  of  detection  without  the  aid  of  a  lens,  if  cretification  haa 

*  [EntoKoA :  in  Introduction  to  tlia  Studj'  of  Eelminthologj,  with  rererence  mors 
pnrticiitarly  to  the  Inii-riiBl  Puuitei  of  Mao.    Bj  I.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,F.B.S. 

London,  18lii.] 

+  Slijrhtlj  iniignified  cyat  of  TVichiaa  spiralu  (nfter  ViRCUOW). 
J  The  Trichina  apirali*  removed  from  its  cyst  (iiCtor  ViacHOW). 
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not  commenced  in  the  tyet.  The  eysta  are  round  or  elongated.s 
appear  according  to  tlieir  ehnpc,  like  small  round  dots,  granul 
veHieiilffi,  or  ntrealcB,  grayish  white  or  opaque,  and  quite  tlisti 
from  the  red  transparent  mnKcIc.  "When  the  cyst  has  become  < 
carcouB,  its  limy  iiiiiterial  may  be  dissolved  away  by  acetic 
hydrochloric  add  with  the  evolution  of  ga«,  aud  the  parawitt 
then  seen  coiled  up  within  {Fig.  15). 

The  «yuipt<»niH  of  the  disuaso  induced  by  this  parasite  are  at  t 
of  IV  febrile  nature,  having  a  close  resemhhmce  to  some  fornL 
Hpecilic  fevi-rn.  Dr.  Philip  Frank,  lately  Assistant-Surgeon  on 
staff  of  Jler  Majesty's  Amiy  Medical  Department,  was  the  firsi 
send  all  account  of  this  remarkable  disease  from  Gennuuy  to 
country.  lie  described  a  ease  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Mco 
TmifH  and  (JaziiU  of  May  2fJ,  18fi0;  and  recently  Dr.  I'arkes 
given  a  short  niitico  of  tikhina  ifhcasc  in  the  Sanitary  lieport  oj 
Aniii/  Mi'dk-al  D'lmrtmmt  for  1860,  p.  351.  The  history  of  tlie  « 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Fnmk  is  as  follows: 

In  ,ranmii-y,  18f!0,  a  servant  girl  ahuut  twenty  years  of  age  » 
in  the  Dresden  Iloepitwl  from  the  effecta  of  the  T.  spiralis;  and 
muscles  of  her  body  furnished  materials  for  numerous  ubncr\'ati 
an<I  cxpcrinients,  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  orij^n 
develnpiueiit  of  this  parasite.  The  illness  of  the  patient  conimeii 
about  ('hristnias,  18ii!);  and  the  Hyni|itoniB  may  be  arranged  i 
two  sets, — (1.)  Kxtreme  lassitude,  depression,  sleeiilesHiioss,  los: 
nppftite,  anil  eventually  febrile  jihcnomena  whiili  wore  well 
]>rcssed,  so  much  so,  that  the  case  was  set  down  as  one  of  typl 
fever;  but  ;;rave  doubts  prevailed,  tor  (2.)  A  dew  train  of  Hyinpti 
dfveli)pi>d  ihemscIvcK — namely,  the  whole  mnseular  aystoni  beoi 
the  seat  of  exoruciatiiig  pain,  especially  iu  the  extremities.  C 
tractions  of  the  knee  and  elbow  joints  su[icrvt'ned,  and  associi 
with  such  extreme  pain  as  to  render  extousiiui  of  the  liniba  iin 
sihie.  (Kilcmaof  the  legs  followed;  and  the  case  terminated  fat 
by  pneumonia,  about  the  tweuty-eighth  or  thirtieth  day  after 
first  symptoms  of  itliicss. 

A  poift-mortem  examination  of  the  body  showed  the  inut^ 
moderately  developed,  of  a  pale  reddish-gray  color,  and  do 
over  with  Hpecks,  which  turned  out  to  l>e  groups  of  iion-encapsi 
lYichimv,  lying  free  upon  and  within  the  sheaths  of  the  mu.se 
fibres.  They  were  alive — some  coiled  up,  and  others  lying  straij 
and  they  appeared  to  be  in  all  stages  of  dcveloinnent,  ditfi 
throughout  all  the  striated  muscles  of  the  body,  not  even  exe 
ing  the  heart  itself.  They  abounded  in  such  vast  numbers  thi 
many  as  twenty  Trifhiiuv  were  seen  in  the  field  of  view  throuj 
low  magnifying  power,  the  muscular  tissue  being  everywhere 
ee  of  very  marked  degeneration.     In  the  jejunuui  were  fo 
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spxnally  mature  Ti'lchina:.  Deatb  ■was  due  to  the  development  of 
the  T.  spiralis,  whose  exiatencG  fully  explaiued  the  anomiilous 
Bymptooia  which  attended  the  case. 

Oil  looking  into  the  history  of  the  girl  it  was  found  out  that  she 
had  been  a  servant  in  a  farm-boiiBe,  sud  had  been  taken  ill  very 
Boon  after  the  killing  of  two  piga  and  an  ox — animals  which  it  is 
customary  to  kill  about  Christmas. 

Pigs  are  known  to  be  infested  with  the  T.  spiralis — ao  are  oxen; 
and  Prot'esaor  Zenker  went  to  the  master's  house,  and  found  some 
bams  left  of  the  idLMitical  pig  that  had  been  there  killed,  and  also 
Rome  sausages.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  was  examined  microscopio- 
ally,  and  every  specimen  examined  showed  that  the  pig's  flesh  was 
infested  with  'J'richiniv  in  the  oncysteil  state.  At  the  same  time 
Professor  Zenker  learned  that,  soon  after  the  girl  bad  been  taken 
ill,  the  housekeeper  became  unwell  with  similar  symptoms,  but  iu 
a  less  severe  degree  ;  and  all  the  servants  about  the  farm  became 
more  or  less  ill  about  the  same  .time.  The  house  of  the  butcher 
who  had  killed  the  pig  was  tlion  visited  by  Professor  Zenker,  who 
was  informed  by  the  wife  of  the  butcher  that  he  had  been  verj-  ill 
since  that  event.  He  had  been  three  weeks  in  bed,  fluttering  from 
rfinaiinlic  pains  in  the  timh,  and  had  been  as  if  paralyzed  over  his 
body — unable  to  move  his  arms,  legs,  or  neck.  He  had  never 
suffered  anything  of  the  kind  before,  but  had  always  been  a 
healthy  and  strong  man.  He  tbotigbt  he  had  caught  cold  the  day 
he  killed  the  pig;  hut  when  it  is  known  to  be  a  habit  of  German 
butchers  to  taste  the  meat  they  kill,  in  the  raw  condition,  the 
history  of  these  eases,  to  Professor  Zenker,  became  a  history  of 
trichiimtois  disease- — the  development  and  growth  to  maturity  of  the 
T,  spiralis  in  the  muscles  of  those  who  lived  at  the  farm-house,  as 
well  as  of  the  butcher  who  bad  killed  the  pig,  and  who  no  doubt 
had  eaten  some  of  its  flesh. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  with  the  flesh  of  the  girl  who 
died  in  this  remarkably  morbid  state.  Portions  of  the  flesh  were 
sent  by  Zenker  to  Professor  Virchow  at  Berlin.  lie  fed  a  rabbit 
with  some  of  it,  and  this  rabbit  died  about  a  month  after  the  feed- 
ing, with  symptoms  of  general  muscular  paralysis,  and  myriads  of 
young  Trirkina:  were  seen  in  its  muscles.  Other  rabbits  were  fed 
with  the  flesb  of  the  first  rabbit,  and  they  too  died  with  similar 
phenomena. 

Another  observer  had  before  made  similar  experiments.  Herbst, 
in  185'2,  fed  three  young  dogs  with  the  flesh  of  a  badger  whose 
muselea  were  saturated  with  Trichinee.  The  dogs  in  their  turn 
became  trichiiiatmis ;  being  killed  atler  a  few  months,  tlie  parasites 
were  seen  in  their  flesh.  Pigeons  also  were  fed  with  moles'  flesh 
known  to  be  Irickinalotis ;  and  free  Trichinte  were  found  in  the  flesh 
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of  the  nock,  the  wings,  and  the  thighs  of  the  pigeons  in  eighleeu 
daya.  But  Herbst  Hid  not  examine  into  the  relation  hetwei-n  the 
capsaled  and  the  froe  T)-ichiniv,  as  ^"rfhow  and  Zenker  have  done. 

The  TVichma  spiralis  is  now  well  known  not  to  be  limited  to  th« 
muscles  of  man.  It  occurs  in  eels,  cata,  dogs,  badgere,  hedgehog 
pigeons,  moles,  and  swine.  Virohow  fonnd  the  villi  of  the  int€ 
tiues  of  the  rabbits  loaded  with  the  ova  or  prospermia-  of  the  ente 
zoa;  and  he  found  mature  7Vickin/B  of  both  sexes  moving  freely  iij 
the  mucnn  of  tbt-  intestine.  The  males  were  filled  with  eperm  cor^ 
pusolea,  while  the  females  were  densely  stocked  with  ova  and  their 
germs,  and  with  young  ones  in  the  eggs,  coiled  up  like  little  snakes, 
pt  has  hi^en  found  also  in  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  other  rumi- 
nants, also  in  rabbits,  rata,  mice,  and  guinea-pigs,  which  have  hpen 
fed  mth  trichinouB  flesh.  The  debris  of  an  animal  devoured  hQH 
carnivora  may  become  fatal  to  rodents,  or  a  carcass  near  a  inara^^ 
or  rivulet  may  comnmnicate  the  parasites  to  the  ruminants  which 
drink  the  water,  or  to  pigs  (Davaine),] 

In  the  snmmcr  of  18fi0  a  subject  was  received  into  the  diaseotin| 
room  of  the  ITniveraity  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  muscles  of  that  ent 
ject  contained  nnmeroua  flesh-wonns.     Dr.  Turner,  the  dcmonstr 
tor  of  anatomy,  then  took  the  opportunity  of  veritying  the  expcr 
menta  of  the  German  professors.     He  fed  kittens  with  portions 
the  human  flesh  containing  the  worms,  which  were  obsur^-od 
move,  though  somewhat  languidly,  on  rupturing  the  cyats.     To  oni 
cat  on  the  7th,  13th,  and  16th  of  July  he  gave  portions  of  the  flesh, 
and  in  the  intervals  fed  it  ou  bread,  milk,  and  tish.     lie  killed  the 
cat  on  the  24th  of  the  month.     Nothing  could  be  seen  with  Ih^ 
naked  eye  in  the  fluid  of  the  small  intestines;  but  on  placing  ^ 
drop  below  the  microscope,  thread-like  worms  were  seen  «ctiv*dy 
moving  about  in  it,  or  coiling  themselves  up  iu  a  spiral   fnrm^ 
Every  drop  of  fluid  taken  contained  one  or  more.     Esvch  of  thes^ 
thread-like  worms  was  about  j'^tli  of  an  inch  long  and  jo'ooth  of  an 
inch  broad,  with  a  pointed  and  a  rounded  end,  and  about  two-tliird^ 
smaller  than  the  mature  flesli-worms  met  with  in  the  muaclcH  of  tbfl 
cat.     These  had  migmted  from  the  intestines,  and  atler  working 
their  way  between  the  tibres  of  the  muscles,  had  become  eticap^ 
Buled — tlie  capsules  being  perfectly  transparent.     Herbiit  and  %'il 
cbow  have  found  the  flesh-worms  both  in  the  mesenteric  giant 
and  ill  the  mesentery,  and  therefore,  jiresumahly,  in  transHu  botw€ 
the  intestines  and  the  muscles.     All  the  phenomena  described 
curred  within  the  space  of  a  single  month ;  and  even  as  early  n» 
three  weeks  afler  feeding,  Virchow  found  the  young  brood  vijual 
in  size  to  those  administered  at  the  commencement.     The  genesi^^ 
development,  and  migrations  of  the*e  flesh-worms  are  tlms  proven 
to  be  astonishingly  rapid.    Dr.  Thudichum  has  also  very  recentlj 
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verified  these  experinieiita;  and  at  the  conversazioue  of  the  Eritish 
Medical  Asaooiation,  lield  at  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  ou  4tli 
August,  1864,  he  exhibited  the  parasite,  Uiin;/,  ia  various  stages  of 
deveJopmeut,  which  lie  obtaiiied  from  the  mneele  of  a  rabhit  in- 
fested with  them,  and  also  from  some  pork  chops  {Brit.  Med.  Jour- 
nal, August  13,  1864). 

Thus  the  T.  spiralis  has  hecn  shown  to  be  a  bisexual  parasite, 
producing  its  young  alive  in  the  intestines  of  the  animal  whose 
muscles  it  may  infeat,  either  in  tlie  free  or  in  the  eiicapsuled  state. 
8d  long  as  it  remains  in  the  capsule  it  is  immature  and  non-sexual, 
and  so  far  they  are  harmless ;  but  should  they  become  free,  they 
grow  larger,  and  may  become  mature,  and  so  give  rise  to  others,  if 
the  death  of  the  animal  they  iuhabit  does  not  occur. 

In  the  mucus  of  the  intestines  the  mature  Tnchinte  find  a  suitable 
place  for  growth  and  breeding,  their  progeny  finding  their  way  to 
the  muscles,  where  they  eventually  become  encysted;  and  their 
favorite  haunt  there  seems  to  be  the  ^all  muscles  of  the  larynx 
(Zenker). 

According  to  Virchow's  conclusive  testimony,  all  these  phe- 
nomena occur  within  the  space  of  a  single  mouth ;  and,  in  his  ex- 
periments, even  as  early  as  three  wrecks  after  ingestion,  the  young 
were  found  to  equal  in  size  those  that  he  adraiuistcred  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  genesis  and  migrations  of  TrichiruB  are  therefore 
astonishingly  rapid,  and  probably  without  parallel  in  this  class  of 
parasites  ((.'obbold). 

Since  the  discovery  by  Leuckart  of  the  round  worm,  of  which 
the  T.  spiralis  is  the  immature  condition,  since  the  case  recorded 
by  Zenker,  and  since  the  more  complete  knowledge  that  has  been 
acquired  by  experiments,  of  the  wonderful  migrations  of  the  young 
2V(fA?«te,  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Irichinatijtis  disease  in  man  being  more  common  than  was  an- 
ticipated. 

In  December,  1860,  Professor  Wunderhch  met  with  a  case  of 
prolonged  fever,  which  did  not  correspond  in  its  course  with  any 
of  the  well-known  specilic  fevei-s.  The  patient  was  a  butcher.  He 
eventually  got  quite  well,  and  so  far  negatived  the  diagnosis  oi  acute 
tuberculosis  which  had  been  made.  A  second  butcher,  from  the 
same  establishment,  came  into  the  hospital  with  the  same  symp- 
toms of  high  fever,  with  immense  depression;  but  the  course  of 
the  disease  again  did  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  known  fevers. 
Ilere,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  muscles  were  particularly  implicated, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  There  waa  not  only  muscular  pains,  but  ab- 
solute soreness  of  the  muscles  on  pressure.  This  man,  too,  even- 
tually got  well.    A  third  and  a  fourth  butcher,  from  the  same 
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hoii»o,  were  bIho  taken  ill  with  similar  severe  febrile  symptoms, 
they  wore  not  nceii  by  "Wimdorlicli. 

These  men  had  been  kilting  a  number  of  piga;    nnd,  aa  \a 

■  custom,  they  ate  of  the  raw  flesh.  Eight  men  bo  ate,  and  fon 
,  them  wore  aftcrwimls  attacked  with  tliese  anomalous  Init  aei 
[  febrile  nymptoms.     Unfortunately  none  of  the  pork  had  been 

■  eervod,  and  the  po3i>ibility  of  Trickinee  existing  in  it  had  there 
not  been  proven.  Moreover,  none  of  theeo  men  die<l,  and 
evidence  of  the  parasite  existing  in  their  mnseles  ^vas  obtainn 
lint  looking  to  the  undoubted  tact  that  the  use  of  the  raw  n 
brought  on  tlie  diseiuic,  and  to  the  great  prnhahility  tliat  the  v 
derings  in  large  nnnihers  of  the  I'rkhhia:  will  produce  these  sy 
toms,  Professor  Wuuderlioh  deems  himself  jtistitied  in  tiiinl 
that  there  are  some  grounds  for  considering  these  febrile  attj 
to  have  been  due  to  tricliinntous  disease.  That  individuals  ei 
good  health  althongli  the  muscles  are  infested  with  tlie  encapsi 
I'rk'hitKC.  is  now  well  known  from  the  number  of  cases  that  I 
been  Hcen  in  dissccfiiig-rooms.  Cases  are  also  referred  to  by 
Ourling,  of  its  behig  recognized  in  the  muscles  of  men  killed 
aceident,  when  engaged  in  severe  manual  labor  {Ijonrlon  } 
OiiZftli;  Jan.,  1838 ;  also  Turner  in  -Ediii.  Med.  and  Surfj.  Jour 
18(JU,  p.  :iO!*).  The  ilistinguished  teacher  of  cliniciil  «urger 
Berlin,  Professor  Langeiibeck, related  to  the  Medical  .Society  tli 
in  ISti'^,  the  case  of  ii  man  from  whom  he  had  recently  reinove( 
epithelial  cancer  sitinilcd  in  the  noek.  During  the  operation 
platystaa  niyoides  exhibited  a  singular  appearance,  which,  on  car 
inspection,  was  IWund  to  arise  from  the  presence  in  the  musi-l 
iniiLimerahle  dead  Trlrhimc  contained  in  calcified  capsule.".  On 
<]iiiry,  the  following  facts  were  elicited:  In  the  year  1845  there 
a  "cliureh  visitation"  (whatever  that  may  mean),  in  which  ei 
persons  took  jiart,  and  of  these,  seven  afu.'rwards  sat  down  I 
brcukfaiit  consisting  of  ham,  sausages,  cheese,  roast  veal,  and  w! 
wine.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  every  one  of  the  se 
persons  was  seized  with  fliarrha^a,  pains  in  the  neck,  oedema  of 
face  and  extremities.  Of  the  seven,  four  dieil,  and  the  three  i 
survived  (among  whom  was  the  man  operated  upon  eighteen  y« 
afterwards  by  I'rofcssor  Langenbeck)  remained  ill  lor  long  at 
wards.  The  suspicion  arose  that  poisoning,  through  the  ageiic 
white  wine,  had  taken  place;  and  an  investigation  was  made, 
without  any  result.  The  innkeeper,  however,  at  whose  house 
breakfast  was  given  being  still  under  suspicion,  was  obligee 
give  up  his  business  and  emigrate.  Tlie  importance  of  such  a  i 
in  its  forensic  aspects  cannot  be  overrated;  and  it  becomes  an 

■taut  subject  of  inquiry  whether  some  of  our  cases  of  death  fi 
lectcd  butunproved  poisoning  may  not  he  due  to  trichina  diet 
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which  is  now  kiiowD  to  be  much  more  prevaSent  than  has  hitherto 
been  enpyiosed,  bfitb  in  this  country  ami  in  Germany. 

Very  recently  attention  has  been  again  awakened  on  the  subject 
by  an  occniTence  ahnoat  tragical. 

About  the  miiiclle  of  Oetohcr,  1863,  there  was  a  feetive  celebra- 
tion at  HettBtadt,  a  small  country  town  in  Prussia,  near  the  Hartz 
Mountaine.  numhering  from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants.  One  hun- 
dred and  three  persons  sat  down  to  an  apparently  excellent  dinner, 
moatly  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  "Within  a  month  more  than  20 
persona  bad  died,  and  more  than  80  persona  were  then  suffering 
from  the  fearful  nuilady, while  thoaewhowere  apparently  unscathed 
were  in  hourly  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  the  encapsiiled  flesh-worms.* 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  at  a  hotel,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  introduction  to  the  tliird  course  should  eonsist  of  "Kiiste- 
wurst."  The  siiiisage-meat  was  therefore  ordered  at  the  butcher's 
the  necessary  number  of  days  heforehaud,  in  order  to  allow  of  its 
being  properly  smoked.  The  butcher,  on  his  part,  weut  to  a 
neighboring  proprietor  of  pigs,  and  bought  one  of  two  pigs  from 
the  steward  of  tlie  pig-farm.  The  steward  unfortunately  sold  a  pig 
which  his  master  intended  should  not  be  sold,  because  it  was  not 
considered  to  be  in  good  condition.  Nevertheless,  for  this  time  at 
least,  the  buteher  got  "  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear."  The  ill-condi- 
tioned pigwas  the  one  thatwaa  killed  and  worked  up  into  sausages. 
These  were  duly  smoked  and  delivered  at  the  hotel;  and  after  being 
toasted  before  the  fire  (so  as  to  be  warmed  through  merely)  they 
were  served  to  the  guests  at  the  diuner-table. 

On  the  day  after,  seveni!  persona  who  had  eaten  the  dinner  were 
attacked  witli  great  irritation  of  the  bowels,  lose  of  appetite,  great 
prostration,  and  fever.  The  number  of  persons  attacked  rapidly 
increased ;  so  much  so,  that  groat  alarm  was  felt  in  so  small  a  town 
lest  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  waa  about  to  set  in. 

But  ono  of  the  physiciaus  at  last  conjectured  that  some  poison 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  outbreak,  and  an  active  inquiry  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  dinner  was  instituted;  and  when  the 
muscles  of  the  calves  of  tlie  legs  of  some  of  the  sufferers  began  to  be 
affected,  the  description  of  Zeuker's  case  (already describedjwaa  at 
once  remembered.  The  reninante  of  sausages,  and  of  pork  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  tliem,  were  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  found  to  he  literally  swarming  with  encapauled  flesh- 
woruis.  From  the  muscles  of  several  of  the  suffering  victims  small 
pieces  were  excised,  and  under  the  microscope  they  were  seen  to 
be  charged  with  Trickinm  in  all  stages  of  development.     It  could 


*  [See  the  eicelltfoL  rpport  of  this  outbreak  orTriuhiniHaia,  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  in 
the  fievenUl  Beport  of  the  Uedical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Londun,  18G4,] 
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therefore  no  longer  be  doubted  that  as  many  of  the  108  person 
had  dnied  together  and  iiartakcn  of  the  "  liosteicurat"  were  affl)< 
with  trichinoHfl  diaeaae  l>y  eating  the  trichinous  pork,  the  fl 
wormH  of  wliich  had  not  been  killed  by  the  emoking  and  toast 
On  the  contrary,  the  aulidued  heat  of  toasting  would  rather  fo 
their  vitality. 

This  catastrophe  awakened  sympathy  and  fear  throughout 
whole  of  Uermauy.  Most  of  the  leading  physicians  were  coiiao 
in  the  interest  of  the  aiiffcrere;  and  some  visited  the  neighhorh 
where  most  of  the  aftected  patients  were.  None  could  bring  n 
nor  cure.  Case  after  caue  died  a  slow  and  lingering  doath,  by 
haiistion  from  nervous  irritation,  fever,  loss  of  muscular  power 
£animatioii  of  the  lungs,  or  of  organs  essential  to  life. 

The  cases  have  been  observed  with  great  care  and  c)iroiii< 
with  skill.  All  the  features  of  the  remarkable  diaeaBC  have  1: 
registered  in  such  a  manner  that  hereafter  there  cau  be  no  diflic 
in  rticognizing  the  diKorder.  The  disease  begins  a  few  duyii  u 
eating  the  meat  in  which  there  were  TrickintE,  with  losa  of  sppe 
and,  almost  without  exception,  with  diarrho-a  and  fever;  redem 
the  eyelids;  also  pain,  or  at  least  [lainfnt  sensation  of  weakness 
the  limbs;  cedenia  of  the  Joints;  difficulty  in  moving  the  ton^ 
profuse  clammyperspiratiun;  and  those  putieutswho  do  not  bcc( 
eonvalesoeut  die  either  unconscious,  with  Byniptome  of  typhoid  fe 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  remain  conscious  to  the  end,  complaining  of 
ability  to  breathe  freely, 

[There  would  apjiear  to  be  three  stages  in  the  diHordcr: 
Until  the  progeny  are  born;  lasts  from  four  to  eight  tlays; 
pymiitoms  are,  general  dis<'onifort,  gastric  trouble  especially  u 
eating,  vomiting,  and  diaiThiea.  (2.)  Vrmu.  the  beginning  of  tl 
wanderingH,  till  they  are  encynted  in  their  permanent  rest! 
places:  the  symptoms  are,  fever, and  profuse  perspirations;  oed( 
of  the  face,  sometimes  extending  to  the  whole  body,  iuflar 
conjunctivEe,  photophobia,  and  pain  on  moving  the  eyes,  espccii 
on  looking  upward;  scanty,  higli-colored  urine,  diarrhcjua  i 
tenilerncMs  of  the  abdomen;  rigidity,  swelling,  weariness,  for 
cation,  and  severe  pain  on  moving  the  muscles,  first,  of  the  m 
and  back,  next,  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  then  of  the  fore-arms  i 
legs;  breathlessness  and  hiccough  come  on  when  the  respirat 
muscles  are  infested,  hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice  on  invasion 
tlie  laryngeal  muscles,  and  difficulty  of  mastication  and  degh 
tion  on  the  muscles  of  these  functions  being  aifected.  The  t 
fercr  lies  on  his  back,  with  hie  legs  drawn  up,  unable  to  move 
apeak.  The  fever  continues  or  increases;  typhoid  symptoms 
in;  there  is  much  exhaustion,  mctcorism,  restlessness,  and  sot 
'  nes  delirium;  great  wakefulness,  which  appears  often  very  eai 
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and  fainting  fits.  Lobular  pneumonia  may  iuterciir,  with  pleural 
etI'usioD.  This  stage  may  end  in  death  within  four  to  six  days, 
though  commonly  it  lasts  threo  to  five  weeka.  (3.)  The  symptoms 
lesacH  ou  the  reappearance  of  the  uriuary  secretion,  but  stiffness 
of  Uie  muscles  may  liiat  for  some  time,  and  baldness  and  epidermic 
desquamation  may  take  place.  In  milder  cases,  there  is  a  feeliug 
of  general  discomfort,  restlessness,  lassitude,  vertigo,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, thirst,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  sleep,  lumbar  pain,  swollen 
£ftce,  and  diminished  urine.  Its  attacks  are  said  sometimes  to  be 
very  insidious,  aaid  the  patient  who  has  not  been  severely  ill,  die 
Buddenly  from  pneumonia  or  peritonitis.  Children  are  said  to  suffer 
less  than  adults.] 

The  only  important  symptom  of  typhoid  fever  absent  in  the  dis- 
ease is  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  the  so-called  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  former  days 
were  caused  by  the  propagation  of  Trkhinis  in  the  human  body.* 

Since  the  disease  has  been  known  (about  three  years  ago),  a  great 
many  cases  have  been  observed  in  Germany. 


[In  ISCO,  Dr.  Zenker  recognized  the  disease  in  Dresden,  and  on 

examining  the  ham  and  sausages  that  had  boeu  eaten  by  the  persons 
affected,  found  them  infested  with  trichinfe.  In  186!*,  ISCO,  and  par- 
ticularly in  1862,  many  cases  were  noticed  at  Blankenbourg,  chiefly 
amongst  the  soldiers.  In  1862,  of  60  attacked,  2  died  (Scuolz).  Two 
cases  were  seen  by  Wundorlich  in  Leipsic  in  1861;  and  Wagner 
describes  5  cases  which  occurred  there  in  1863  (Archw.  der  Eeilkunde, 
1864).  Landois  mot  with  12  cases  in  the  island  of  Riigen  iu  1861,  and 
Wentzel  with  20.  In  the  sam^p  year,  at  Cosbach,  3  persons  of  the 
same  family,  who  had  eaten  of  frosh  pork,  in  whose  muscles  Zenker 
found  trichinjB,  were  affected.  In  the  same  year,  300  fell  ill  with  th^ 
disorder  in  Magdobourg,  and  3  died.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  at  Calbe, 
38  persons,  in  a  population  of  1200,  were  attacked — 9  males,  25  women, 
and  4  children — and  8  died — 1  male,  6  women,  and  1  chdd.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  there  was  an  outbreak  at  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  and 
several  died  (BSHLEa).    In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  Hottsttldt  epidemic 

*  [There  phoold  be  no  difBcnlty  in  Iho  differenlial  dingnoais  of  the  trichinous  dia- 
eaee  und  [jphuid  fevar.  There  is  noLbing  in  common  iu  the  distinctive  Bymptoma  of 
the  tn'o  disorders.  The  epietuiis,  the  characteristic  ph3'iiogiiomy,  the  pain  nod  gurg- 
ling on  presBuro  in  the  right  iliac  region,  tho  roae-colored  eruption  of  typhoid  fsver, 
are  all  wanting  in  the  tHehini>us  diaeiiBo;  while  in  the  tatter,  the  early  trnubles  of 
the  dige^tivo  runctiuns,  followed  by  cedema  of  the  face,  and  acveru  muacular  pain, 
especially  on  motion,  with  the  brHathleesnefls  wliich  often  worsens  to  threatened 
naphjiiu,  present  a  icries  of  Bym])toms  in  regular  and  close  sequence  corrcspouding 
to  the  Buceosaivu  epochs  of  tho  larval  production  in  the  intestines,  and  the  migration 
to  aod  abode  in,  the  muscles,  which  happens  in  no  other  disorder.] 
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occurred,  already  deaeribed.     There  was  an  ontbreak  at  Hedcr 
in  18G5  (300  caaoB  and  40  deaths);  at  Zittau,  1866  (57  cases); 
Crorlita  (80  cawes  and  1  death). 

But  few  cases  of  tbi'  trichinonB  disease  have  been  recognixed  it 
United  States.  The  first  cases  reported  are  hotieved  to  be  those  of  I 
Josojih  SeLnctter,  of  New  York  ;  2  cases  after  eating  nndcrdoiie  poi 
steak*;  neither  were  fatal  (Jiinuarj-,  1864);  and  5  cases  and  1  dea 
(February,  1S64),  of  persons  who  had  eaten  raw  ham,  in  wbieh  triehit 
■were  subsequently  found.*  About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Voea,of  New  Yol 
had  4  cases  on  board  one  of  the  Bromen  steamers,  then  in  the  harbn 
Dr.  Yobs  verified  his  diagnosis  by  cutting  down  on  thu  dultuid  idum 
of  one  of  the  affected  persons,  and  removing  a  portion  for  microsoi 
ieal  examination.  It  proved  to  be  filled  with  trichinw-t  Dr. 
Lolhrop,  of  Buffalo,  has  reported  a  case.J  Nina  eases  have  re 
happened  in  one  family  at  Marion,  Iowa,  and  been  rcpurted  by  I 
Joseph  H.  Wilson. §  About  the  Sth  of  May,  1866,  six  persona  in  t! 
family  of  Mr.  Bemiss,  of  that  place,  were  taken  ill.  wiih  tbc  chnraet* 
istic  symptoms  of  the  tricbinous  disease,  which  was  not,  however, 
first  recognized,  and  the  disorder  was  looked  upou  tuid  treated 
typhoid  fever.  On  the  14th  of  May,  three  other  moinborB  of  the  fant 
became  similarly  aifeetod.  It  appeared  that  towards  the  end  of  Api 
a  couple  of  Bm.oked  hams  had  been  bought,  and  (rom  that  time  uni 
the  5th  of  May  all  tho  nine  had  eaten  of  it,  alieed  raw,  and  all  hi 
been  taken  ill  in  f^-oni  five  to  ten  days.  Five  of  the  nine  died.  T« 
po9l-mortem  examinations  were  made,  and  tricbinie  were  found  in  lat^ 
numbers,  and  very  active,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  lungs,  and  sploe 
All  the  organs  appeared  healthy  to  the  eye.  It  is  stated  that  one' 
the  family  ate  some  of  the  meat  "rarely  done,  and  was  affected  t 
slightly,"  and  another,  when  well  cooked,  who  was  unaffected.  No  pQ 
tion  of  the  offending  ham  was  got  for  examination,  but  it  was  ahon 
that  Home  of  it  had  been  given  to  a  healthy  sow,  who  died  ou  the 
of  June,  "with  all  thesymptomsof  bog-ebolera,  and  on  some  of  her 
being  examjued,  it  was  found  swarming  with  trichina),"  Dr.  II.  Bis 
of -Marion,  Iowa,  has  also  reported  six  ca8ee,||  happening  i»  the  aan 
county,  in  four  families  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  all  ciiililre 
their  ages  ranging  trom  seven  to  seventeen  years.     It  appears  that  i 

•  [OhBorvBlioni  on  Tnohina  Spimlia.     By  John  C.  Dftlton,M.  D.     TheTraad 
lions  of  rlie  Nhw  Vork  AiMdoioy  of  Medicine,  vol.  ill,  18M.] 
f  [Dniton,  1.  c] 

I  [A  Trciitiieun  the  Principles  Rnd  Practice  of  Medicino.   By  Austin  Flint,! 
1810-] 

i  [St,  Louis  U«idicsl  Beporter,  July  15,  1868;  Cbic«go  Mtnlical  Journal, 
l§<il!.] 

II  [The  Medical  Record,  New  York,  August  6,  1866.] 
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the  25th  of  April.  1866,  tlioy  Imd  all  ealen  chips  of  raw  linm.  "  Od  the 
27th,  ihoy  wore,  most  of  ihera.  sciEod  with  Jiiirrlia'a,  followed  iii  two 
or  three  days  by  the  other  chttracterifltie  Byinptoine.  In  the  oldest  girl, 
the  order  of  succeBsion  was  reversed,  the  muscular  pains  pveeeding 
the  diarrhcen."  The  "counterpart  of  tho  eaten  ham,  put  up  in  brine, 
was  examined  and  Ibnnd  to  contain  tnchinoiis  cysts."  The  same  meat, 
it  ift  stated,  was  eaten  by  the  family  of  the  owner,  when  well  cooked, 
and  with  no  bad  effeetM.*  We  have  no  data  at  prcMcnt  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  prevalence  of  trichinons  dit^case  amongst  the  hogs  of  this 
country.  The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  last  spring  a 
committee  of  physicians  "  lo  examine  into  the  facts  concerning  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  triehinoe  in  pork  raised  in  this  country."  The  results 
of  their  well-conducted  obhervations  were,  that  having  procured  and  ex- 
amined portions  of  muscles  taken  from  1334  hogs  in  the  ditferent  packing- 
houses and  butcher-stalls  of  Chicago,  they  found  trichinic  in  the  mus- 
cles of  28  hogs;  from  which  they  contdude,  that  in  the  hoga  brought  to 
that  city,  1  in  50  is  affected  with  trichiniasis  in  a  greater  or  loss  degree; 
which  would  indicate  that  trichiniasis  in  pork  is  even  more  common  in 
this  country,  or  in  that  of  the  Northwestern  States,  than  in  Germany. 
In  the  town  of  Brunswick,  North  Germany,  where  a  most  careful  in- 
spection of  19j747  hogs  was  made  in  the  years  1864-65,  only  two  were 
found  to  have  trichinic  in  their  muscles;  "  the  proportion  being  1.10,000 
to  1.50  in  the  Chicago  pork."f  One  of  ibe  tables  of  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee shows  the  great  variation  in  the  number  of  helminthea  infesting 
the  several  muscles  examined.  An  appro:(imation  only  to  the  number 
existing  in  a  cubic  inch  of  a  given  muscle  could  be  obtained.  The 
method  adopted,  was  to  count  the  trJchinte  existing  in  several  different 
portions  of  a  muscle,  each  a  cubic  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  to 
multiply  the  average  number  by  lOOt)  to  find  the  number  to  a  cubic 
inch.  Of  twenty-eight  specimens  examined  with  this  view,  only  three  of 

*  [The  BjmptomB  of  the  disorder  in  the  pig  nra  enid  to  bo  loss  of  appetile,  and  A 
hoarau  voici^,  and  aversion  to  moviunent,  purticulurly  running,  and  nhun  tiiis  is  nt- 
telnptcd  llicre  is  dmg'ging  of  the  cxlrpmitiefl  (CoBBOl.l)].  Still  it  is  positivi-ly  nssert- 
ed  that  the  aninm!  may  tin  Infesltid,  and  Jul  hhuw  no  eigne.  CohlKild  incntiimx  an 
instance  wbiirc  a  gijg  up^iuuri'd  rHinurkabiy  hcultbj,  and  yot  the  butchpr  who  ate  bis 
fleihdicd  of  the  diatase.  Delpcch  says,  in  his  report  tn  Uie  French  govcrnmenl,  "  It 
is  rare  that  any  symptoms  are  s)jODtaneoii»!y  developed  in  the  infected  animni  which 
would  lead  to  any  suspicion  of  the  disorder ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  perfeot  health. 
The  butchered  meat  too  looks  well."'  Ur.  H.  Jardine  atiileH  {toe,  cU.)  that  in  hit 
vicinity,  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  trichina  «piraliit  exista  in  the  fle^h  of  unjmalg 
affected  with  hog-cholera,  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder  heing  diurrhcea,  swelling 
of  the  neck,  ^titfne^e  of  the  IJiabs,  debility,  and  cough ;  but  the  opinion  has  nut  been 
yet  verified  by  uiioroetopie  eiiBHiinution,] 

t  [Chicago  Medical  ExaminiT,  April,  ISflG.] 


'  {8««  the  report  uffioinlly  uode  to  th»  Frcoeh  Minl»l«r  of  ComDiercs  by  UM.  D«lp«ch  and 
Raynol,  BalleCin  de  rAaodamic  de  ISiiiceiae,  May,  1860.]  \ 
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thtf  m  contained  over  10,000  to  tho  cubic  inch, — 18,000, 16,000,  and  1 
ruspeotively.  Tho  remaining  twcnty-fivo  were  infested  to  a  muc 
degree— from  48  to  6000  iu  tho  cubic  iiieb.  It  wae  calculated  t 
person  eating  an  ordinarj  meal  of  the  pork  from  which  the  spei 
containing  18,000  to  the  cubic  inch  watt  taken,  would  soon  becoi 
fciited  with  not  Iosm  than  1,000,000  of  young  triehinae.* 

With  regard  to  tlie  muscles  of  the  hog  which  are  the  moot  coi 
Hiteof  trichina;,  tlicobser^-ationa  of  the  Chicago  committee  do  not 
with  those  of  European  observers.  In  Germany,  the  inspectors  ol 
arc inatnictwl  tooxamino  micrrweopically  nine diffurent fctsof  mi 
namely, — those  of  the  diaphragm,  tenderloin,  tibouldor,  front  and 
of  nock,  cxtousors  of  tho  furo-arm,  flexors  of  the  leg,  and  tho  m 
of  the  larynx.  In  the  trichinoua-infostod  muscles  examined  b 
Chicago  committee,  more  than  one-half  were  spinnl  muscles,  whii 
not  named  in  tho  Gorman  lint. 

Ill  conducting  an  oxiimination  of  tho  trichinatoue  pork,  the  tenc 
cxtromitiui^  uf  murtcIoH  should  bo  soleetod,  as  hero  they  arc  usually 
numorouH.  Tho  eystt  are  visiblo  to  the  naked  eye  ao  whitish,  rou 
ovoid  specks,  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  If  a  very 
piece  of  musclo  is  cut  off  with  scissors,  and  then  torn  in  shreds 
a  needle,  frooing  tho  cysts  from  tho  flesh,  and  these  are  touched  i 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lime  is  dissolved  and  tho  white  col 
disuppcura;  or  u  piece  of  tlio  suspected  tlcsh  may  be  put  into  a  watch 
with  liijuor  potanHiii  (1  i)art  to  8  of  water),  when  it  becomes  ehi 
to  a  mucuH-likc,  clear  ninr^s,  and  the  capsules  will  bo  seen  as  sh 
defined  minute  while  speck-f  (Leuckart),  But  it  is  always  bet 
posciblo,  to  use  thv  micnmcoiic,  and  trichina'  not  yet  encysted  can 
bo  rcciignizod  by  the  microscope.  A  thin  layer  of  the  mispccted 
should  bo  cut  out  nith  a  nhixr\i  knifo,  and  spread  over  a  glass] 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  glase 
examined  by  a  magnifying  powerof  oO.  Their  intimate  structure 
not  bo  recognized  with  a  less  power  than  300  (ALTOAtJB).'}' 

The  vitality  of  tlie  TVichinw  is  not  destroyed  unlens  the  me 
other  substances  in  which  they  are  located  be  aubjected  to  the 

■  [As  muny  ax  2,000,000  tricbinn  have  been  Mtiinati?<l  in  the  muBcIcs  of  a  ma: 
did]  uf  Ihi;  difiirdcr,  and  Prof.  Dultnn  counted  in  s  piece  of  muscle  (in  odd  ( 
Schncttcr's  casraj,  j>gth  of  an  Inch  ffiiiarc.  and  ^th  of  an  inch  thick,  where 
were  in  avpragn  abundnncc,  twelve  trichinn,  which  would  give  in  round  nun 
over  ft5,(KX)  tu  the  cubic  incii ;  and  in  the  portion  of  muscle  taken  Trota  the  I 
subj(.-et,  in  Dr.  Vobb'i  cast',  they  numbcrfd  a  little  over  7000  to  the  cubic  inch 
ton,  1.  c.).  In  one  of  Dr.  Wilxon'B  caflcn,  which  proved  fatal,  101  trichinn 
counted  in  a  piece  of  the  rectun  fcmorin  niusclo  measuring  .g^jth  of  an  inch  M 
and  ^{th  of  an  inch  thick,  which  would  give  nearly  1BO,OOU  to  tha  cubic  inch.] 
t  [Ud  Poiioning  by  Diieated  Pork ;  being  an  Baeay  on  Tricbinoeia  or  Pleih-' 
liteaao ;  iU  Prevention  and  Cure,  by  Juliui  Althaug,  U.D.    London,  1866.] 
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perature  of  boiling  water  for  a  sufficient  time  to  insure  that  every 
particle  has  been  act^>cl  upon  by  that  degree  of  heat.  Saltiug, 
smoking,  and  tosisting  trichinona  meat,  as  is  usually  done,  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  worms  in  all  parts  of  the  meat. 
[Thorough  cooking  will  destroy  trichinie,  and  the  meat  must  V»e 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  160°  Fahrenheit.  If  the  in- 
terior of  a  piece  of  boiled  or  roasted  pork  lias  much  of  the  blood- 
color  of  uncooked  meat,  the  tcanperatii  re  has  not  been  higher  than 
131"  Fahrenheit,  and  there  is  still  danger,  the  encapauled  trichina 
requiring  a  higher  heat  to  destroy  tliera  (Fiedler).  Hot  smoking 
for  tweuty-four  hours  will  kill  them,  but  cold  smoking,  though  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  will  not  (LsrcKAnT,  Delpech,  Kucubk- 
MBisTER).  Long  and  thorough  salting,  is  said  to  be  destructive  to 
them;  also  simple  desiccation  of  the  meat,  if  sufficiently  prolonged. 

The  comparative  immunity  from  the  disease  in  the  United  States 
is  tnoat  likely  gained  by  the  habit  of  well  cooking  the  meat  liable 
to  be  infected,  whilst  in  Germany,  it  is  by  the  poorer  classea,  at 
least,  often  eaten  raw.  For  the  same  reason  the  apparent  absence 
of  the  disorder  in  France  maybe  accounted  for,  the  French  always 
cooking  their  meats  more  than  the  Germans.] 

Picric  acid  {ackhcni  picro-nitricitm)  was  tried,  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  he  admiiiiBtered  with  success  to  the  patient,  but  it  failed. 
In  trichinous  pork  of  a  pig  killed  with  picric  acid,  the  worms  were 
found  alive  (W.  Mitller,  of  Iloniherg). 

When  this  flesh-worm  was  seen  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it 
wa.s  little  thought  that  the  bit  of  muscle  sent  to  Owen  contained 
the  germs  of  a  disease  which  might  be  carried  in  a  li\'ing  pig  from 
Valparaiso  to  Hamburg,  and  then  kill  almost  tlie  entire  crew  of  a 
merchant  vessel.  It  has  been  recently  related  that  a  pig  so  diseased 
was  shipped  at  Valparaiso,  and  killed  a  few  daya  before  their  arrival 
at  Hamburg.  Most  of  the  sailors  ate  of  the  pork  in  one  form  or 
another.  Several  were  affected  with  the  flesh-worm,  and  died.  One 
only  escaped  being  ill.  Numerous  cases  of  fever,  and  epidemics 
of  inscrutable  peculiarity,  are  now  claimed  by  medical  writers,  with 
much  show  of  reason,  as  outbreaks  of  the  flesh-worm  disease. 

Professor  Eckhardt,  of  Giessen,  baa  obtained  permission  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  in  a  criminal  coudemued  to  die,  and  to  try  various 
remedies  on  him.  (For  a  very  interesting  account  of  TrickiTwas, 
or  Flesh-worm  disease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  work  of 
Dr.  Althaus  on  this  subject.) 

For  the  diagnosis  of  TViehiiia:  in  the  muscles  of  man,  Kucheu- 
meister  has  proposed  to  harpoon  the  muscles ;  but  this  seems  a  very 
severe  operation.*    Welcker  believes  that  the  best  place  to  look  for 

•  [To  obtain  «  pit>ce  of  amuMli"  of  ii  trichinous  patiBut,  bymesnii  of  MiddeHorpff") 
harpoon,  n  neither  liiBlciilt,  dungeroiu,  nor  jiBinful;  »nii  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
order U  made  EUre,  at  a  certain  atago,  bj  direct  and  positive  moaiis.] 
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them  is  uuder  the  tongue,  close  to  the  frreiium:  in  cats 

be  eaaWy  imen  in  this  situation.     Whether  it  is  so  in  man  is  uot  j" 

known  (  Virchow's  Archie.  18t51,  p,  453,  quoted  by  Dr.  Parkes,  L  a.) 

[It  wonUl  Bppoar  that  emeticd  and  active  cathartics,  if  emplojrt 
in  the  first  stage  of  tlie  disorder,  while  the  parasites  are  yet  chid 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  are  of  use.  It  is  recomuicnded  that  larf 
doaes  of  olive  oil  be  subsequently  given.  The  sleeplessuess  and  c 
pious  perspirations  are  l>est  relieved,  accordiug  to  Rupreeht,  l>y  w 
packing.  But  some  subatauce,  whicli  is  capable  of  deetroying  ll 
ti'ichinie,  without  damaging  the  hearer,  is  desirable.  Dr.  MoaIc 
from  his  experience  with  the  disorder  at  Quedlinghurg  in  1K63, 
of  opinion  that  the  only  rational  trentnient  for  the  trichinoua  <li 
ease  in  man  is  benzine.  His  formula  is  :  Benzine  f  5ij  i  li'fU"ricr-jiii< 
mucilaffc  of  gam  arable,  aa.  f  .^i ;  peppermint  itxUer  f  5iv.  A  tabUspoo 
fal  to  be  girtn  cvertf  ho'tr  or  iim  hours.  Dr.  Mosler  states  that  id  tli 
form  benzine  is  well  borne,  and  that  none  of  his  patients  felt  ai 
bad  effects  from  its  use.  It  was  largely  used  in  the  Hedersleb* 
outbreak,  hut  with  no  good  results.  Fiedler  has  shi)\vn  llmt  6 
pretended  cures  with  carliazaiic  (nitro-picric)  acid,  reported  hy  Fri« 
reicli,  were  mere  coiucidences,  and  he  proposes  DippeVs  animal  6 
Dr.  Tavernicr  euggctits  carbolic  acid,  and  Kucheiinn'istor  sptutl 
favorably,  in  recent  cases,  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  sulpb 
ric  ether.  At  best  they  can  only  kill  the  trichinte  in  the  inteaUn 
canal;  when  tlicse  begin  to  migrate,  all  remedial  measures  must  1 
unavailing ;  and  if  reijovery  takes  pia;;e,  it  io  because  the  porusiU' 
finally  nested  in  his  calciform  cyst]  fl 

(j.  The  Sclerostomii  dwnfetuik  is  knowu  to  be  tolerably  confll 
throngbout  Xorthcrn  Italy;  and,  according  to  Pruner,  Bilhart 
and  Greisinger,  it  is  an  remarkably  abundant  in  Egypt  tliat  aboi 
one-fourth  of  the  people  are  constantly  suftcring  from  a  scve 
auiGinic  chlorosis,  occasioned  solely  by  the  presence  of  this  pai'aai 
in  the  small  intestines.  ^M 

"  Its  leaglli  is  about  one-third  to  lia!f  an  inch,  its  width  aboDt  on 
twentieth  of  its  length-  Its  head  has  a  roand  apex,  and  its  extremis 
which  is  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  posterior  surfaco.  is  provided  wil 
booklets  that  occnpyciThU  verging  papillre.  The  inouili  con  tracts,  loopn 
into  a  (hick,  mascuJar  pharyu.x,  wliicli,  widening  as  it  parses  dowuwAT 
eniis,  after  occupying  one-aevenlh  of  tlie  body,  in  llie  Inlestino.  Tl 
sexual  difiereaces  of  the  male  and  female  are  very  intci-estiog.  I 
pathological  significance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  beinorrhagu  caused  I 
these  parasites,  which  am  often  prescut  in  thousands  between  the  «i 
vuln.'  coriniventcs  of  the  diiodenitm,  jejunum,  and  iicum,  and  not  ia6 
qnently  in  the  Buhiniicous  areolar  tiwaue.  In  short,  the  physician  pn 
lising  in  -Egypt  must  never  forget  that  the  chlorosis  of  this  climate 
often  the  result  of  repeated  and  small  hemorrhages  tbim  the  intvnlii 
caused  by  these  parasites.     Turpentine,  as  Greisinger  points  ont,] 
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isea  to  be  the  best  remedy  both  as  a  atj-ptic  and  as  a  vermifuge." 
(Brrt.  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review,  1.  c.) 

7.  The  Slronffiflu.'i  broncMalis  waa  first  discovered  by  Treutler,  in 
1791,  infeatiug  the  enlarged  broiicbiiil  glands  of  an  emaciated  maD. 
The  parasite  ie  cylintlrieal,  slightly  narrowed  anteriorly,  iiiiforra, 
but  aomewhiit  compressed  at  the  sides,  semi-transparent  pOMtcriorly, 
aud  of  a  black iah-brown  color.  It  measures  from  half  an  inch  to 
three-quarters  of  au  inch  in  lougtb, 

8.  The  Euiitrovtfijlus  gigos  is  fortunately  rare  in  man,  though 
common  in  a  great  variety  of  aniniflls,  such  as  weasels.  It  inhabits 
the  kidney,  destroying  the  suhatnucc  of  the  organ,  the  walls  of 
which  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposits. 

9.  The  Speroplera  hominis  is  furnished  with  a  spiral  tail,  having 
peculiar  marginal  appendages. 

10.  The  lyvrkt-  iiich'fimsia,  (juinea  worm,  or  Dracuiteulus,  Uvea 
amongst  the  coimective  tissue  of  man  and  of  some  animals.  In 
tliis  Hituation  it  is  only  known  as  a  ft'male,  containing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  young  Filaria,  and  resembles  a  long  piece  of  uniformly 
thick  white  whip-cord.  In  this  country  few  are  flimiliar  with  its 
appearance,  or  with  the  lesions  it  produces;  and  we  therefore  look 
for  our  knowledge  regarding  the  main  points  in  the  natural  history 
of  this  parasite  to  bo  furnished  to  ua  by  the  observer  in  Afi-ica  or 
Asia;  and  of  whom  we  hope  that  they  will  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
still  exist. 

The-  Gninea  worm  ia  essentially  a  tropical  parasite.  It  is  en- 
demic in  the  hot  intertropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  Egj-pt,  about  23°  or  24°  north  latitude,  to  Sumatra  aud 
adjacent  islands,  as  far  as  10°  or  12°  south.  But  it  is  only  in  some 
districts  within  these  tropical  limits  that  the  parasite  abounds.  For 
example,  it  is  endemic  in  Arabia  Petrea,  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  ami  of  th^  Casjnan  Sea,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Upper 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Guineai  Its  occurrence  in  Guinea  (although 
it  has  its  common  name  from  this  place)  is  extremely  capricious. 
In  some  districts  every  native  who  comes  oiF  to  the'  ships  seems  to 
be  affected  hy  it;  in  other  places  in  Guinea  it  is  very  rarely  seen, 

The  F.  mcdinensis  is  unknown  in  America,  unless  the  person  in 
whom  it  exists  has  been  in  the  places  where  the  Dracinicuhis  is  en- 
demic. The  only  exception  is  the  Island  of  Curasao.  It  ia  some- 
times so  extensively  disseminated  that  it  has  been  said  to  prevail 
after  the  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

Although  this  parasite  rarely  causes  death,  still  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  great  distress  and  loss  of  strength  to  regiments  quartered 
in  those  places  where  it  ia  endemic. 

In  the  Slolhttcal  Saiiilary  and  Mediml  lieports  of  the  Army  lledieal 
Di:purtmad  for  1860,  the  admissions  for  thacunculus  into  the  hos- 
pital may  be  shown  as  follows : 
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II. — Bi^cK  Titoops  AiTD  Asiatics. 
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MMto-pnlOOl, 


8ierrii  Leone, 
Gold  CuBEt,  . 
South  ChinR, 


879 

313 

2,611 


It  would  be  iDtereBtiiig  to  know  how  long  each  tnfin  was 
dutj'  or  under  treatment  for  the  disease  induced  by  this  par 
III  India  the  average  number  of  days  which  those  aft'ected  witli  tn 
worm  remain  in  hospital  increases  progreswively  with  advancing 
yeara.  During  the/r«(  period  (18  and  under  20  years  of  age)  the 
average  uuniher  of  days  under  treatment — during  which  period 
eacli  person  was  rendered  iuetfective — was  14.8 ;  during  the  saxmi 
period  (1^0  and  under  25  years)  it  wa^  16,188  days  ;  during  the  third 
periml  (25  and  under  30  years)  it  was  18.001  days;  daring  lhe/oi«|h 
pcrifxt  {80  and  under  35  years)  it  wa^s  22.718  days ;  during  the^ygfl 
ptnod  (35  and  under  40  years)  it  was  24.290  days;  during  the  sixth 
periaf  (40  and  under  45  years)  it  was  31.620  day.s  (Ewabt). 

Br,  Leith,  in  tbe  Bo7itbiiy  Mortuary  Heporis,  records  133  dca( 
from  Dracunculus  in  eigbt  yeare  (from  1848  to  1857).     A  fatal  re- 
sult generally  takes  place  from  hectic  (Loriukh)  and  exhaustion, 
consequent  on  the  copious  diHoharges  which  sometimes  follow  tbe 
presence  of  tbe  parasite,  or  from  abscesses  forming  and  burritiug 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  (Ewart).     Death  has  followed  from  ^ 
tanus  (Drs.  Minas  and  McKenzie,  TYans.  of  Hyderabad  Med.  J^ 
Phil.  Society).     Great  destruction  of  tissue  sometimes  results  from 
sloughing;  and  deep-seated  inflammation  may  attend  its  existcno^ 
with  the  formation   of  abscesses   and   deep-seated   sinuses,     1^| 
death  of  one  person   is   recorded  by  Pr,  Miiias  at  Siraa,  in  whom 
the  whole  body  and  skin  was  a  network  nf  Guinea  worms.     As  a 
rule,  however,  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  the  preseoco  of  the 
Dracunculua  till  it  is  matured  and  ready  to  moke  ita  ent  ^ 


*  It  ia  iif  course  to  bo  inferred  tbnt  these  men  hiu]  served  nbroftd  iu  qobdItCm 

whiTi^  Dractaiculut  is  endemic. 
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The  Number  of  Wormi  observed  ia  any  one  iudividual  is  very 
varic.ms,  lu  tho  majority  of  cases  only  one  is  present,  or  known 
to  be  making  ita  exit  at  one  time.  But  tbere  are  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  Mr,  Forbes  mentions  that  moat  of  those 
affected  have  had  two  worms  extracted  ;  but  many  have  bad  four, 
five,  and  six  ;  and  when  he  wrote  be  was  then  treating  a  man  in 
hospital  in  whom  no  less  than  fifteen  were  exposed  to  view,  and 
many  of  tlicse  were  extracted.  Dr.  A.  Farre  mentions  that  aa 
many  as  Jifly  worms  have  been  met  with  in  one  person.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  confessedly  rare  even  in  India,  where  Jiftcen 
worms  is  about  the  gi'eatcat  number  observed. 

Seat  or  Locality  of  the  Parasite. — The  lower  extremities  are  by 
far  the  moat  frequently  affected — or  rather,  tlie  parasite  most  fre- 
qnently  tends  to  make  its  exit  there;  98.95  per  cent,  of  the  para- 
sites do  so. 

Two  cases  are  recorded  by  Lorimer  which  were  remarkable 
in  this  respect,  that  one  gave  vent  to  seven  and  the  other  to  thir- 
teen parasites.  In  the  case  where  seven  parasites  were  extracted, 
tbere  are  (wo  from  the  left  foot,  Ikrce  from  the  left  leg,  one  from  the 
right  leg,  and  one  from  tlie  left  forearm.  In  the  case  whei-e  thir- 
teen parasites  were  extracted, /oMr  were  taken  from  the  letWoot, 
tu-o  from  the  right  foot,  hro  from  the  left  leg,  one  from  the  right 
leg,  one  from  t}ie  right  thigh,  three  from  tbe  right  forearm. 

Dr.  Scott  writes  that  he  has  known  the  Drarnnculus  make  its 
appearance  in  the  socket  of  the  eye,  in  the  mouth,  in  the  cheeks, 
and  below  the  tongue.  Dubois  records  its  exit  from  the  nose,  tbe 
ears,  and  the  eyelids.  Dr.  Kennedy  records  cases  in  which  the 
parasite  made  itself  apparent  in  the  back  and  muscles  of  the  loins. 
One  preparation  exists  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment, in  which  a  great  number  were  removed  from  beneath 
the  scalp.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  worm  bas  boeu 
found  in  the  internal  viscera.  All  such  cases  are  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  however,  that  both 
Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Van  Somcran  agree  in  stating  that  the  men  who 
carry  water  in  India,  in  leathern  bags  on  their  back,  are  infested 
by  the  Dracuneulus  ou  all  that  part  of  the  skin  that  has  otten  been 
wetted;  while  Drs.  Chisholni  and  Seott  state  that  the  legs  of  per- 
sons who  walk  among  grass  (especially  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  particularly  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  wet  themselves  frequently)  are  at  all  seasons  liable  to 
Drnrvnimli.  Some  animals  are  said  to  be  affected  by  the  parasite. 
Forbes  says  that  horses  and  dogs  are  ho  affected,  and  relates  that  a 
"  tatoo"  (a  small  Indian  horse)  was  exhibited  at  Dliarwar,  having 
a  DrriniTK.-uliis  protruding  from  its  right  hind  fetlock.  The  para- 
site was  of  the  usual  size,  and  made  its  appearance  as  a  boil ;  and 
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no  difference  could  be  perceived  in  any  rcnpect  in  it  from  the  JD 
cuneulus  which  iiifeRts  man.  Clot  Bey  remarks  that  doga  Ere  a 
aufferere ;  hut  on  tliis  head  information  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Higratory  Powsn  Bxhibited  by  ths  Ouinea  Worm  before  Extrsetiftii 
Dr.  Smyttnn  relates  the  cases  of  two  officers,  iu  one  of  whom 
Dracuiicutus  could  be  felt,  and  traced  with  the  finders  like  a  a 
under  the  wkin  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder.     By  and  by  it  made 
way  to  the  elbow,  where  it  was  efjually  distinct ;  and  in  a  ffw  we 
it  gradually  worked  its  way  to  the  wrist,  whence  it  was  extracl 
In  the  other  case  the  Guinea  worm  was  ob3er\-ed  under  the  s 
inside  the  biceps,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm.     It  tl 
passed  round  the  elbow  joint  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ft 
arm,  then  back  to  the  region  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humei 
whence  it  was  extracted.     It  was  three  mouths  engaged  in  1 
peregrination.     Dr  I'aton  records   similar  cases    {JBdin.   Med. 
Surg.  Journal,  1806,  vol,  ii,  p.  151) ;  and  Dr.  Morehead  saya  of 
men  that  they  had  felt  the  Guinea  worm  in  the  thigh  in  the  1 
instance,  and  subsequently  they  had  been  ejected  from  the  fi 
lie  has  distinctly  noticed  the  corded  feeling  of  the  worm  below 
skin,  and  observed  that  it  was  entirely  gone  the  next  day  he 
amined  the  part.    Dr.  L.  W,  Stewart,  of  the  Madras  Medical  t 
vice,  rclntcs  a  very  distressing  instance  of  this  kind  which  happe 
to  an  officer  wlio  hud  already  extracted  a  Guinea  worm  fift 
inches  long  from  his  scrotum.     Ten  days  afterwards  be  experien 
an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  left  tlii 
Day  by  day  the  sonsntion  sliifted  lower  down,  till  it  reached 
popliteal  space.     A  few  days  later  the  sensation  was  experien 
in  the  calf.     Hitherto  nothing  was  viwiblo;  Init  at  the  end  of 
teen  days  from  the  first  sensation  in  the  thigh  the  convolutions  i 
Guinea  worm  could  he  distinctly  trnccd  at  the  outer  aide  of 
ankle-joint.     Dr.  Stewart  now  wished  to  cut  down  and  extract 
parasite,  hut  tlie  evening  was  too  dark,  and  he  delayed  till 
following  morning.     By  the  morning  visit,  however,  the  para 
bad  again  fled,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  deeper  musi 
of  the  foot    Not  a  trace  of  the  worm  could  be  recognized  in 
place  which  he  had  evacuated.     Many  aliscesses  now  formed,  i 
severe  inflammation  of  the  foot  resulted,  which  confined  the  pati 
for  three  months  before  he  was  fi-ec  of  this  wandering  parus 
Dr.  Kwart  says  he  1ms  seen  the  worm  change  its  position  from 
upper  part  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  tliorax  to  the  groin  in 
course  of  twenty-four  hours;  but  be  has  never  seen  the  creat 
travel  from   below  upwards  [Indian  Annals,  vol.  vi,  p,  490,  Ji 
1859). 

Strnotnre  of  the  Draoimcultti — It  is  often  a  matter  of  extreme  d 
Ity  to  extract  the  whole  worm  without  breaking  it,  and  on  acco 
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of  its  remarkable  elaetioity  (for  it  may  be  extemled  to  twice  its 
apparently  natural  length),  good  mcaiioremeiitB  of  any  large  Dum- 
ber of  worms  are  not  caeily  obtained  (Bupk). 

Of  40  Indian  epecimons  Ewart  g;ives  the  averngc  length  at  25.25 
inches,  the  shortest  hoing  12J  inrhea,  the  longest  40  int-hfs.  Clot 
Bey  records  their  length  at  from  6  inches  to  4  feet,  in  Egypt.  Car- 
ter gives  their  dimensions  in  India  at  about  28  inches  long,  and 
Jtb  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  has  disseeted  five.  Busk  gives 
the  dimenflions  at  from  4  to  6  feet,  and  Jgth  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
and  be  has  mode  out  that  it  grows  in  tJie  humnn 
areobir  tissue  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  a  week. 
H.  C,  Bastian,  Esq.,  of  Univereity  College,  has  re- 
cently rend  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  para- 
site at  the  Linnaean  Society ;  and  from  the  records  of 
these  excellent  observers  we  have  now  a  very  com- 
plete accoimt  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Guinea  worm. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  worm  (Fig.  17)  may  be  recognized  by  a 
"  punctum  "  in  its  centre,  jo'ooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  rugte  in  circles,  the  external  of  which  was  ^i  i  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Above  and  below  are  two  papillpe  opposite  each  other,  with 
a  transparent  area  in  the  centre  of  each.  These  are  rather  oval, 
44jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  transparent  area  of  ja'nntli  of 
an  inch.  Besides  these,  two  lateral  tubercles  exist,  much  smaller, 
more  indistinct,  and  farther  from  the  punctum  than  the  upper  and 
lower  papillie.     They  are  ta'aoth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  head ;  for,  as  it  is  the 
iirst  part  In  protrntle  through  the  skin,  it  is  usually  rubbed  off  or 
destroyed  by  tlie  treatment  adopted  lor  extraction, 

Fig.  1 8.+ 
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Great  varieties  in  form  are  presented  by  the  tail  or  posterior  end 
of  the  worm  (Fig.  18).     The  remains  of  the  attenuated  extremity  of 

*  Diagrnni  of  tbe  hpiid  ur  Bnlerjor  e-nd  of  tfac  Guinea  worm ;  showing  (a)  I'unctl- 
forin  uioutli  j^kv^^  "^  ""  '"*'''  '"  d''""ft''r  ;  ('')  U|)[H.'r  liirgo  pii[)illa;;  (c)  On«  uf  small 
laterul  papiliie ;  {dj  Onv  o!  fuur  crui^iiil  whEta  liiiea  mi-eling  at  ihe  inouib,  and  occu- 
pyini;  inltr-miiaculBP  spaiien.  (H.  C.  Bastiad,  Eiiq.) 

+  Veriom  forms  of  Ihp  oaodal  end  of  the  Guinea  worm. — (a,  b,  c)  after  Busk — all 
of  them  proligorouH;  (D)  after  Cabter  ;  (b)  after  Grbe.vhow. 
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the  young  Filaria,  being  more  or  leas  persistent  in  the  form  i 
book  or  spikelet,  was  believed  at  one  time  to  be  the  penis  < 
male ;  and  such  specimens  as  showed  such  epikelete  have  been 
taken  for  male  Guinea  worms.  All  these  forme,  as  Busk  ahoi 
have  been  found  in  specimens  containing  living  young  ones  ( 
ligcrous).  All  are  females  that  have  yet  been  found,  and  no  ni 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  human  body.  The  strength  of  the  tii 
of  the  Ih-acHncubis  is  snch  that  a  loop  of  the  parasite  will  ausi: 
a  weight  of  11}  ounces  (Scott),  and  it  is  elastic  to  a  remark 
degree.  On  opening  the  body,  two  longitudinal  muscular  b( 
are  seen  ou  the  dorsal  and  two  on  the  ventral  aspect,  running  f 
end  to  end :  while  circular  or  transverse  rugss  mark  the  whole 
tent  of  the  worm ;  and  these  arc  approximated  or  apart  as  the  w 
is  contracted  or  extended.  The  body  of  the  worm  (Fig.  19)  cent 
an  alimentary  canal,  which  commences  at  the  "  punctum,"  and 
minates  in  the  concavity  of  the  tail  end.    It  is  of  a  yellow  c< 

nearly  uniform  in  size  tbroughon 
extent,  and  in  its  course  through 
body  winds  several  times  round 
genital  tube  (Bastian).  No  o\ 
has  yet  been  detected.  It  is  dist 
from  the  tube  contiuning  the  yo 
(Forbes). 

The  genital  organs  consist  of  a  li 
uterine  eac  or  tube,  occupyinj;  iie 
tlie  whole  length  of  tho  worm, 
terminating  abruptly  at  either 
treniity  in  a  much  smaller  tube  ( 
bably  ovarian),  about  tbree-quai 
of  an  iufh  in  length.  No  vagin. 
vulva  can  bo  discovered  (Bastias 
The  whole  extent  of  this  ute 
sac  or  capsule  is  crowded  with 
numerable  young,  and  with  the 
ception  of  a  transparent  half  incl 
so  of  the  worm,  the  whole  exten 
the  parent  seems  to  be  a  uteru 
matrix,  ot  a  proligerous  capaute,  ca 

*  A. — Anterior  extremity  of  worm,  elit  open  snd  magniSed.  showing,  (a)  V 
•Dd  lower  cephalic  pBpills  in  profile ;  (A)  Junetion  of  oiHophiiguB  with  inteatini 
constriction  of  pcrituncBl  alieath  ;  (t)  Anterior  termination  of  uterus,  with  i 
OTsrisn  tube.  B. — Posterior  citremity  of  worm,  slit  open  and  mBgnifled  in  i 
way,  showing  its  hook-like  termination;  and,  (a)  FonteHoF  termination  of  u 
with  ovarian  tube;  (fr)  Termination  of  intestine  (Bastiam). 
t  Anterior  extremity.  The  ovisac  (a)  is  protruded,  dilated,  and  containi  jtt 
S  A  funnel-shaped  sbealh  surrounding  the  protruding  ovisac  (GEHMacw). 
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ing  a  coiintleaa  offwpriug,  to  which  no  parturient  female  of  any 
aniiiiiil  can  be  ciinipnred  for  prodiictivenees ;  and  from  tlie  fact  that 
no  inlet  has  ever  been  discovered  to  the  genital  organs,  and  from 
varioiiB  other  circumstances,  Mr.  Bnstiau  haw  endeavored  to  nhow 
that  this  innumerable  progeny  bus  been  produced  by  a  process  of 
parthcno-geneaia  similar  to  that  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the 

If  a  living  worm  recently  extracted  be  well  lit  np  by  an  argand 
lamp,  tlie  hair-like  lilameijtrt  may  be  seen  in  motion  with  a  good 
simple  lena;  and  if  a  section  be  made  aorosB  the  paraeite  atter  it  has 
been  liardcned  in  glue,  the  yountj  may  be  demonstriiled  m  silu 
(Fig.  21). 

When  the  animal  ia  mature,  and  presenting  its  head  through  the 
skin,  it  protrudes  the  extremity  of  the  proligerous  capsule  through 
one  of  the  small  papilla!  or  puncta,  carrying  foi-ward  a  prolongation 
of  something  in  the  form  of  a  loose  corrugated  sheuth  (Fig.  20). 
It  gradually  aHsumes  the  fonn  of  a  dilated  vesicle  filled  with  limpid 
fluid — the  contents  of  the  proligerous  capsule — containing  floccu- 


A. 


Fig.  21. • 


B. 


lOOlJik  4jf  BU  ibth  J^  it  biiBibrtvr*. 
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lent  granular  matter  and  young  Guinea  worms.  Carter  tells  as 
that,  if  kept  moii^t,  the  full-grown  parent  will  live  many  houra;  and 
in  this  state  the  young  will  live  till  the  parent  begins  to  decompose; 
and  when  the  head  end  of  tlie  worm  during  its  extraction  may  have 
been  dried  np  for  several  days  outride  the  wound,  the  remaining 
part  witli  the  young  still  renuuns  alive,  Mr.  Huak  says  that  the 
young  survive  after  having  undergone  a  considerable  degree  of 
drying  np. 

Description  of  the  Yonng. — They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 

*  A.— Aprx-iirnnceoflrBtuViTsoaection  of  ndult  Guinea  worm,  as  jwn  iLroughout 
the  grester  pari  of  itn  k'Tigtli.— (n,  <i,  a,  a)  Sections  of  lhc/..ur  longiludiniil  niusclwi 
(6)  Thu  intpstini'S  flulloned.  nnd  lying  iilong  the  tdgn  of  onu  of  the  lonfritudinsl  miis- 
elc*  I  {r)  WhI]«  nf  ihn  uterine  snc,  often  adhprent  to  llio  parietBS  of  the  bodj.  B.— 
Toung  of  the  Guinea  wurm  more  or  Iun  spirally  curved  (Bastiak). 
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constitute  the  bulk  of  the  coiitente  of  the  parent's  body;  hu 
less  numepoua  towards  tlie  tiiil  end.  Each  yo\ing  one  may  be 
to  eousiBt  of  a  body  and  a  tail,  hair-like  and  finely  pointed, 
body  constitutes  Jtha,  and  the  tail  gths  of  the  whole  length. 
anterior  extremity  lias  a  hhint  end,  with  a  rounded  oval  o 
communicating  with  a  cavity  occupying:  about  one-half  of  the  v 
length  of  tlie  body,  and  tenniuating  ctucally. 

Symptom!  and  Life  of  the  Guinea  Wonn. — As  a  parasite  in  the  hi: 
body  it  may  be  studied  during  two  periods  of  existence;  but 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  cycle  of  development  ite  hii 
embracCH  at  least  Ikrei;  if^not  Jour,  phases  of  existence  or  fitn 
life:  (1.)  During  the  first  period  of  its  existence  in  the  hi 
body  the  (Juinca  worm  panisite  is  latent,  residing  in  the  conne 
tissue,  at  Yariable  dcptljs  from  tlie  surface.  During  this  peri 
does  not  exert  luiy  irritating  influence  on  the  surrounding  ti 
8M  has  been  sliuwii  by  dissections  (JJusk).  (2.)  The  second  p 
of  existence  comprclicn<ls  that  of  ripening  or  maturation  oi 
worm  and  its  progeny,  when  the  worm  makes  itself  felt,  and  bi 
its  exit  tlirough  tlic  nkin.  Tliis  period  is  marked  by  cbaracte 
symptoms,  l>rs.  Scott,  Forbes,  Mor(3hea<l,  Loriiuer,  and 
Homenin  all  agree  in  rotating  that  the  earlier  symptoms  are  a  p 
ing,  itching  heat,  which  is  felt  iit  the  part  where  the  worm  e 
seldom  amounting  to  pain  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  \r 
A  small  vesicle  forms  over  the  i)art,  which  immediately  pret 
the  appearance  of  the  anterior  cml  of  the  worm.  Dr.  Scott 
liimself  a  sufferer,  iind  writes  feelingly  on  this  point  (nee  j 
Cl'ir.  Krrieir,  182^^).  This  itching  may  ha])|>en  before  any  w 
forms,  it  rapidly  enlargi's — so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  hours  it  at 
the  size  of  a  g(H>d  large  tilliert  (hoiuiiKU).  Jf  this  vesicle  is  op 
early,  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  clear  and  limjiid  fluid  (the  tibri 
serum  of  irritation  ?);  hut  if  nulouched  for  a  day  or  two,  its 
tents  become  turbid,  ami  sometimes  bloody,  from  the  ruptui 
the  proligcrous  sac,  and  the  discharge  of  the  young  Filaria  anic 
the  scrum.  These  greatly  iidd  to  the  irritation,  so  much  so, 
when  the  cuticle  is  removed,  an  angry-looking  ulcer  ia  cxpnsei 
the  centre  of  which  the  parasite  may  he  seen  presenting  itself 
a  thill  IniiiM/Mii-cnt  iciidril  about  an  inch  in  tniglk  hanging  from  Us  jh 

After  the  ai)pcaranee  of  the  vesicle  or  blister,  it  is  someti 
weeks  before  the  wonn  protrudes  itself. 

Thu  contents  of  the  blister,  when  turhid,  arc  n  discharge  fron; 
tube  of  the  animal;  as  AVilkius,  of  the  4tb  Light  Dragoons, 
surmised,  and  as  shown  afterwards  by  the  independent  observat 
of  Forbes,  who  tbund  that  the  best  way  to  procure  the  yr 
Guinea  worm  for  microscopic  examination  was  to  lay  open 

tsicle  before  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  proligeroua  cap 
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burnt  After  the  escape  of  the  serum  from  the  veBicle,  the  dfrlicate 
ti'anspiareiit  membniiious  tube  or  (til  lU'  sar  is  sometiTiies  protruded 
from  the  extremity  of  the  worm;  and  if  cold  water  isgenth/  poured 
in  a  constant  slrram  upou  this  protrusion,  the  dilatatiou  and  protra- 
siou  increase,  till  an  iiiiiuinoriililo  fjuantity  of  young  ia  ejected  from 
the  ruptured  oriiice  of  the  dilated  tube.  Forbes  says  that  be  has 
orten  repeated  this  experiment ;  and  in  one  instance  the  transparent 
tube  was  again  retracted  within  tbo  limb,  after  three  emissiona  of 
young  Guinea  worms.  On  the  following  day  the  tube  was  found 
again  protruding  as  before;  and  the  same  result  (namely,  emission 
of  young)  followed  the  gentle  application  of  the  stream  of  water. 
Tlie  animal  will  emit  its  young  daily  in  this  way  for  eome  time; 
and  when  it  ceaaeH  U)  emit  them,  it  ia  then  time  to  begin  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  parasite  (Foubes). 

The  Period  of  the  Year  when  SracuncQlnB  is  most  Prevalent. — Thi* 
aeeiiis  to  viiry  coiisidembly  in  diJiV'i'uiit  parts  of  India,  and  the 
probable  causes  of  these  differences  are  of  great  interest  in  regard 
to  the  origin  and  spread  of  this  parasitic  aU'ection. 

At  Madras  and  its  vicinity  Guinea  worm  annually  appears  with 
greater  prevalence  during  the  hot  season  (Lobimer),  comprehend- 
ing February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  At  Dlmrwar  and  its 
vicinity  the  admissions  to  hosjiital  for  Guinea  worm  generally  com- 
mence in  April  and  May,  At  that  time  water  is  scarce,  every 
tank  ia  dried  up,  wells  yield  a  scanty  supply,  and  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  remain  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  wells  by  turns,  till  the  re- 
quired supply  is  obtained;  and  when  the  monsoon  sets  m  (rainy 
season),  the  admissions  gradual!;'  increase  through  June,  July, 
Augufei,  and  September,  The  increase  of  the  disease  amongst 
soldiers  or  reaideufi  seems  to  advance  with  length  of  reaidence, 
generally  during  the  rainy  weaaon.  In  the  Bombay  and  Matoongha 
districts  the  admissions  to  hospital  begin  in  May  or  June  (irrigation 
of  fields  by  the  natives  being  common  at  this  time),  but  it  chiefly 
prevails  during  the  rainy  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, and  is  rare  after  October  (Smvttan).  Bubois,  a  missionary 
at  Sattinmngalum,  saya  that  its  annual  endemic  prevalence  in  the 
Carnatic  villages  is  in  December,  January,  and  February,  during 
■which  time  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  are  aftected.  Dr.  More- 
head's  experience  at  Kirkee  and  vicinity  gave  March,  April,  May, 
Juue,  and  July  as  the  months  of  gradual  increase  and  prevalence; 
and  September,  October,  November,  December,  and  January  as 
those  of  comparative  exemption. 

In  the  liheel  districts  Guinea  worm  begins  to  increase  in  fre- 
quency in  February;  it  is/owr  times  as  frequent  in  March,  and  six 
times  as  common  in  April,  us  in  Febniary.  It  reaches  the  monthly 
maximum  of  prevalence  in  May.     It  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in 
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Juno,  nnd  continucn  to  be  common  throughout  the  monBoon  ra' 
of  July  and  August.  During  September,  October,  No%-embei 
ccmber,  and  Jaimar}' it  is  leant  of  all  prevalent.  The  half  c 
year  comprising  tbe  hot  and  rainy  oeafion  is,  therefore,  the  p 
when  Drafuwidus  abounds,  abruptly  commencing  with  the  i 
tion  of  the  former,  and  terminating  more  abruptly  still  wit 
exhaustion  of  the  monxoon  in  September  (Ewart). 

AH  the  records  agree  in  assigning  to  this  paraaitc — (1.)  A 
nual  periodic  recurrence;  (2.)  Periods  (annual)  of  progressii 
crease  and  subsidence;  {3.)  A  probably  fixed  latent  period  of 
deuce  in  the  connective  tissue — a  period  of  incubatiou^-of  nt 
tlian  twelve  months  (Loriuer,  Mitchell)  ;  or  of  twelve  to  eig 
months  (Busk). 

The  Uuinca  worm  never  makes  itself  manifest  in  the  h 
body  bcfiirc  the  second  season  of  residence  in  the  places  wL 
is  endi-mic,  a  complete  season  being  requisite  to  mature  the  i 

Tliere  are  some  remarkable  cases  which  fix  the  period  of  in 
tion  of  tbe  (iuinea  worm  in  a  vcrj'  decided  way.  For  examj 
eomc  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  by  J.  Mitchell,  £3<i.,  i 
supplement  to  the  Madras  Times  of  December  18,  1861,  and 
ary  13,  ISGiJ,  it  is  rotated  of  a  gentleman,  well  known  to  be  « 
sivcly  ac<iuaintcd  with  natural  history,  that  when  he  was  trav 
in  the  Xorthern  Circars,  the  tents  were  pitched  near  a  tank  o 
reiiute.  lie  was  at-cnnipnnied  liy  five  friends,  who,  agaim 
advice,  batlicd  in  tlie  tank.  Each  of  these  five  persons  subseqi 
became  att'ected  with  the  Guinea  worm.  In  the  Itulian  a 
many  accurate  accounts  are  given  which  fix  the  period  of  in 
tion  at  about  twelve  month:*, 

Oeolo^cal  Features  of  Locality  uid  Soil  vhere  the  Draeimoaliii 
demio. — Evidence  of  a  circumstantial  kind  tends  to  conne< 
parasite  with  something  geologically  charactcriatic  in  the  soil, 
moisture,  or  irabr  *of  the  places  where  the  parasite  is  endemic 
intbrmation  is  still  very  iniperfw^t  on  these  points.  Morchei 
lievestluit  all  the  districts  where  Z*mc«;"'«/(W  prevails  are  com 
of  the  secondary  trap  rock — i.  e.,  of  igneous  fornifttion,  aa  i 
villages  of  the  Dcccan  and  Northern  Conean,  where  the  parai 
indigenous,  '♦i  the  country  between  the  Western  Ghauts  an 
sea-coast,  where  tbe  parasite  is  rare,  the  soil  is  a  conglomerate 
shot  clay,  of  a  red  color. 

Chisholni's  investigations  on  this  point  led  him  to  the  concl 
that  the  districts  where  Guinea  worms  abound  (t.  c,  iu  man)  i 
volcanic  origin,  with  an  argillaceous  soil  holding  much  moii 
impregnated  with  salts  or  percolated  by  aoa-water.  Dr.  Ca 
evidence  as  to  soil  is,  that  the  paroHitc  abounds  where  the  soi 
lecomjiosing  trap,  of  a  clayey  consistence,  and  of  a  yellow  i 
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Every  regiment  which  has  oecapied  the  linos  of  the  24tli  Regi- 
nieiit  at  Secmidenibad,  "  near  the  large  tank  called  tho  '  Ilaogen 
Saughur,'  "  haa  Buffered  from  the  Dracunndus  (Lorimkr).  The 
cause  of  the  disease  exists  in  or  near  the  lines  at  that  place ;  and 
the  soil  is  marshy  which  borders  on  tho  tank.  The  experience  of 
the  19th,  the  4th,  5th,  1st,  and  3oth  Regiments  of  Xative  Infantry 
all  fix  the  locality  of  the  Guinea  worm  germs  to  he  "  Hi  or  near  these 
Unfs."  For  example,  the  19th  Regiment  arrived  at  Vepery  on  the 
20th  May,  1838.  It  liad  been  free  from  Dracitiiculus  for  five  years 
before;  tivelve  months  after  its  arrival  twenty-eight  cases  of  Uuinea 
worm  appeared,  and  several  eaaes  amongst  the  followers  and  chil- 
dren. The  45tli  Regiment  occupied  the  same  lines  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  19th  llegiment ;  aod  the  disease  appeared  amongst 
them  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  after  twelve  mouths'  resi- 
dence. The  Guinea  worm  had  not  been  amongst  them  for  many 
years  before.  At  Perampoie  (in  the  1st  Regiment,  S.  L)  it  mani- 
fested itself,  after  twelve  months'  residence,  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  For  many  years  previously  Guinea  worm  had  been  unknown 
in  the  Regiment.  Those  who  suffer  most  in  cantonnienta  are  those 
who  use  water  of  the  filthiest  kinds. 

On  tlie  authority  of  8cott,  Smyttan,  Chisholm,  and  Dunean, 
Guinea  worms  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  earth  or  soil, 
and  that  they  have  beeu  dug  out  of  moist  eartii.  There  can  he 
little  donbt,  however,  but  that  the  worms  so  found  were  specimena 
of  the  Gordiacrte. 

In  some  form  or  another,  therefore,  the  Guinea  worm  has  an 
existence  in  moist  earth  and  mud;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hair- 
like worms  found  by  gardeners  in  India  coiled  up  together  may  be 
tlie  yoiwg  Jilaria  of  the  Guinea  worm  in  sexual  congress;  whose 
progeny,  as  Zoosperms,  or  as  filiform  female  worms  (like  the  Tank 
worm  of  Carter),  make  their  way  into  the  body.  It  is  known  that 
the  Gordiiis  aquatkus,  when  young,  enters  the  bodies  of  large  water 
beetles,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  life  it  leaves  its  abode  in  tho 
beetle  and  goes  into  the  water,  where  it  becomes  a  variety  of  Tank 
worm.  It  appears  that  tliere  are  white  and  brown  Tank  worms — 
nay,  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  eeveuteen  species  of  minute  ^il- 
aria  (Carter,  Mitchell);  and  some  say  that  all  Tank  wunna  are 
white  at  first,  but  become  black  after  a  time  in  the  water  (Gunther), 
Observations  are  greatly  wanted  on  these  points.  According  to 
observations  collected  by  Pallas  and  quoted  by  Vogel,  it  appears 
that  even  in  Europe  thread  worms  like  the  G.  tiquulkiis,  eontmou 
iu  stagnant  water  and  moist  earth,  can  in  certain  cases  infest  the 
human  subject  {De  liifcslia  Vivenlibus  intra  Vicentia,  p.  11). 

The  most  obscure  and  incomprehensible  parts  of  the  history  of 
this  parasite  are — (1.)  The  phase  of  its  existence  and  that  of  its 
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In  ''-['Iv  "'  '';'■■"■  '|'i':-'i'»iji  i'  ii  to  !■':  (■ifi--iT-'l  tliat  rh-Tt-  arv 
il'i  il>t<-'l    '■■<;irri|j;''i   ')('    till-   Jyj'ji<'"ii--.'/-i   (r',liil-f,i'    mF   f\ri--il.--,i-    .■! 
'iiiiii'!!.  wiirn.      ."■'■'iIi  '»fi'-'!  otHCrvi-'l  alionr  Iiv>-  id'h-—  fl'  t!.o  wi 
t/.  -itiirt,  -"I'l'l'-nlv  "Ml,  firm,  i-hi-rj'',  an'l  rj.inilly  nvi-t<>l  iik-:-  a  f<i 
*'-r''-v,  tli'j'.vin:;  i'vi'ii:ii'->-  nf  ri-tiiij»ii'<:  to  »  ]inii:rt.--ivt*  tun-i-   Ir 
i>i'liiti<l.     So  firni  ivai  rln-  |mrii-it<;  thiit  it  fii|'j">rt'ii  h^i-lftVir  a  li 
Itiii"'  jiirji'it'li'-nliii'lv  I'l  lli't  linih.     It  U  only  wIh-h  thft  aiiiriiiil  li 
T.hiil    vn-iit    iiii-'lii't'   liii|>|iiin   1o   tlic    |i:iit    wIhti;    tin-    imrafit'.' 
Tli'-ii  iiii'l  i)i'T(!  it  !i't-t  jit  11  I'urcijrn  I'ody;  but  alivt>  it   does 
niii-'^  flirttuilmiiir   (.loliii   \\w\U:r,  (>ii.  O-i    /ifc-x/,  4lo,    17!t4,  ]•.    2" 
Till-  jijirt.  fiiMl  |ipNlriii|i-il  in  tin-  ln-jul;  iiinl  itn  tuturi-  progress.  tlnH 
4l'iw  iitiil  irivisililc,  lii'i-'niii'.i  ipi  liliii"  virry  olivious  {Sri>TT). 

A-*  111)  i-Ni;Fri]i]i>  111'  llH  H]i<iiit!iiii'<>iH  (?vrj|iiliiili  or  oxpillsioii,  i 
Kml.'-t  ri'litli-i  thill  iiti  oiii-  or-i-usi'ni  lij^lit  Si']ioys  u'<-re  ii'ltiiiti 
with  (iiiiiM-ii  worm,  iiml  iill  nl'  thi-iii  }iail  a  (')]iira<-tt.TiHtio  vosiclu 
Ih"  iitikli',  'riii'-<i'  vrJirli'r*  wn-  o]ii-iii-il  (in  \\w  i'mirth  or  fitlli  <1; 
Thr  lnoMc  Hkiti  HiM  cut  away  witli  wrissorH,  anil  a  xtrcaiii  itt"  ci 
waliT  wa-i  |"iiirrd  iliiily  im  thi-  ]«ir1.  I'tidor  (Ijimi'  rircuineitiuii 
tin-  yoiinj;  wiri'  ihiily  rjci-ti'il  rioin  th>'  jirolifjt'rons  tiil»e  nf  t 
jiinrMl  paniHiti'.  ami  i-uiiliiiiii'il  lo  ho  ho  lor  tiltcuii  ty  twt-iity  (la 
AfliT  IhiH  liiiK'  a  walory  llniil  only  wan  oiiiittoil,  without  any  you i 
l>iit  Hiiitii'liini'M  ciiiiliiiTiiii^  piirtii-liM  ol'  ii  whito  fliiky  iijipi-'arnii 
wliirti  I'liiiliiiiii'il  Uvoor  ihrt'i'  day!* loii^iT  Tho  Oiiiiieii  wiriii  tli 
lii<c<:iiiii'  llai-i'iil,  anil  \\a*  iliKi'liar^i'd  ni>ontaiifonsly,  without  pain 
KWi'lliii;r.  Till-  only  fxivptiou  \\a*  in  oiio  oasc,  wliorf  the  woi 
wai  I'oiiKlrii'lt'il  l>y  llu'  pri'wsiirc  of  a  hanil  ut'  areolar  tissin-,  wlii 
l><ii  III  n-li'ii(ioii  ol'  lh(>  yoiui;;.  and  iiloiiL;hiii>r. 

hr.  Ki'iiiu'dy  ri'lati's  an  aiii'i'dolo  wldoh  has  an  iiiteri-:*titi<r  Jii?, 
in't  upon  ihi-  «imntani'ons  I'votnlion  and  tlu'  pri'IndiU'  I'ntinv  of  t 
llninoa  worm  aDt'r  oxpulsioii.  "In  17!'l.  wln-n  nuiri-liin>:  up  I 
illiaulM  with  a  Sopny  lutltalion,  an  Atrii-aii  sti-ppod  out  ■■ftln-  ran 
mid  rt'ipK'ttod  pi'i'iidssion  to  1:0  to  a  nipid  riinnin-;  sin-aiu  -^t"  was 
'ly,  in  onlor  to  n-liovo  tiiin-iclt'.  at^tT  Idi*  ■•wii  t'asiiioti.  ot' 
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worm  in  liia  ankle.  The  man  imbonnd  .1  baiiilage  from  hia  loot, 
loosened  tlic  worm  (oi'whifh  u  purt  was  extraetoil)  from  the  cloth 
roiiud  which  it  was  aec-ured,  and  plunged  his  nuked  foot  into  the 
current  of  the  stream.  The  constant  but  gentle  force  of  the  nin- 
ning  water  wa3  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  worm  to  conic  forth,  and 
it  wits  extracted  almost  immediately."  Another  custom  hae  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  wlijcli  illiiatratcs  the  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion, and  points,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  probable  future  of  the 
Guinea  worm.  He  says,  "  Many  people  belonging  to  the  bazaars 
ill  the  vicinity  of  the  lines,  affected  with  the  parasite,  came  for  the 
express  purpose  of  extracting  the  worm  to  the  same  tank  where 
the  men  of  tlie  regiment  bathe.  The  people  so  infested  swim 
about  in  the  water  with  the  worm  hanging  loose,  drawing  the 
limb  quickly  backwards  and  Ibrwanls  through  the  water  and  from 
side  to  side,  till  expulsion  is  effected."  The  natives  do  not  believe 
that  they  get  the  parsisite  from  bathing  in  the  water. 

In  these  and  similar  cases  the  parent,  being  curried  away  in  the 
stream,  finds  a  place  to  die,  and  bo  gives  freedom  to  her  immense 
brood  of  young.  The  water  seems  congenial  to  the  parent  Guinea 
worm,  and  sooner  than  anything  else  induces  her  to  leave  her 
position  in  the  human  boily,  and  so  to  extricate  herself,  perhaps  by 
stimulation  of  the  muscular  structures.  This  water  method  of  ex- 
traction was  also  recommended  by  Dr.  Helenus  Scott,  of  Madras, 
(Ed'ui.  Mi'i.  and  Suiy.  Jfiiiriiid,  vol.  xviii). 

Vitality  of  the  Parasite  in  Water. — It  has  been  stated  thatyouug 
IhM-uneidi  die  in  four,  five,  or  ais  days  if  placed  in  pure  water 
from  well  or  tank  (and  that  is  the  cast;  with  many  animals),  simply 
for  want  of  tbod.  Water  not  pure  is,  no  doubt,  the  proper  element 
for  them  (Mitchell).  Those  artificially  kept  in  impalpable  red 
clay,  partially  covered  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  were 
found  alive  after  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one  daj^s,  burrowing 
into  the  fine  soft  and  ochry  rand. 

Forbes  experimented  on  two  pups  five  or  six  months  old.  He 
poured  down  their  throats  water  containing  the  young  Guinea 
worm  Fdarice.  After  three  minutes  the  first  pup  became  uneasy, 
sick,  and  vomited;  the  watery  part  of  which  was  found  to  contain 
tlie  animal  still  alive.  Four  hours  after  this  the  pap  was  killed, 
when  abundance  of  Filaria:  were  seen  in  the  mucus  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum;  but  none  showed  signs  of  life.  The  other  pup 
was  killed  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  but  none  were  alive,  al- 
though abundant  in  the  mucus,  Lorimer  tried  upon  himself  and 
others  if  the  parasite  could  be  propagated  by  inoculation  of  the 
young  Filarki  emitted  from  the  parent's  orifice.  Five  besides 
himself  were  inoculated.    He  naively  remarks  that  ke  is  sorry  tt> 
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aay  they  did  not  hatch  in  any,  although  in  hia  ovm  case  he 
them  in  their  favorite  places — namely,  ihcfooi  and  ankle. 

Such  experiments  were  not  likely  to  succeed,  from  the  delii 
natare  of  the  young  FilaricB,  and  because  they  were  introdn 
under  unnatural  circumstances.  Inflammation  and  pns  are  ini 
cal  to  the  life  of  the  worm.  Besides,  it  is  moat  prob«ble  that  t 
enter  the  body  in  some  other  form.  They  seem  to  go  thro 
another  stage  of  existence,  and  become  sexual;  for  it  is  onlt/fetm 
and  these  impregnated  ones,  vhxcYi  are  found  in  the  body  of  n 
The  progeny  of  the  sexual  FilariiB — and  the  impregnated  fem 
only  of  that  progeny — would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  Uracunc 
of  man. 

Dr.  Ewart,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  \ 
war  Bheel  corps,  writes  as  follows :  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  ' 
Guinea  worm  is  propagated  by  a  female  and  impregnated  ZoiisjH 
and  not  directly  from  either  the  yonng  of  tlie  full-grown  fen 
Guinea  worm  or  from  tank  worma"  {Indian  Annals,  vol.  vi,  J 
1859). 

Examination  of  Water,  Had,  uid  Tanks. — In  the  months  of  Aoj 
and  September,  1887,  Dr.  Forbes  examined  several  of  the  tank 
the  vicinity  of  Dharwar,  and  found  the  mud  on  their  banks,  an 
half-dried  beds,  abundantly  supplied  with  animalcules  (JVfai 
some  of  them  very  much  rcHembliiig  those  produced  by  the  Gui 
worm  when  infewtinp  the  human  limb.  Their  vermicular  mo 
in  tlic  water  is  exactly  the  same;  their  general  appearance  is 
same;  and  they  arc  ai-tive  and  equally  numerous.  The  point  i 
penknife  inserted  into  the  mud  will  raise  up  abundance  for  ex* 
nation.  They  are  most  numerous  where  the  water  assumes  a  ve 
gated  appearance,  with  a  pollido  flouting  on  its  ochry  surface ; 
the  fine,  soft,  impalpable  mud  juat  above  water-mark  contains  m 
and  the  beat  time  to  find  them  is  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
aflernoon.  Two  kinds  may  generally  be  detected  in  the  soft  m 
one  kind  is  seven  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the  Guinea  worm  yoi 
Filaria:,  the  other  exactly  resembles  them. 

The  larger  one  may  be  the  more  mature  form  of  the  prog 
ailer  becoming  sexual. 

The  smaller  one  may  be  the  first  generation  bom  of  that  sei 
progeny — whose  females,  being  fecundated,  enter  the  l>ody  of  e 
in  this  young  and  minute  condition. 

Dr.  Carter  had  medical  charge  of  a  school  containing  nearly 
children.  "One  morning  a  case  of  Guinea  worm  in  a  child  li 
more  than  four  years  old  was  reported  to  him.  There  having  b 
only  two  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  school  during  the  previ 
eight  years,  Dr.  Carter,  who  had  before  noticed  the  reaemblanct 
the  aquatic  FHaria  of  Bombay  to  the  larva  of  the  Guinea  worm, ' 
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led  to  ninke  inquiries,  wlien  lie  learned  that  tlie  child  waa  the  son 
of  the  sergeaut  of  the  Iiidustriul  School  situated  ahoiit  three  miles 
oft',  and  had  beeo  only  a  little  more  than  three  mouths  in  the  echool. 
Upon  further  inquiry  he  found  tbot  the  sergeant's  wife  had  then  a 
Guinea  woi-m  in  her  ankle,  and  that  twenty-one  out  of  fifty  hoys 
had  been  aftected  with  Guinea  worm  during  the  past  year.  Some 
boys  had  bad  as  many  as  five  extraeted,  and  ten  more  were  tben 
suffering  from  the  disease,  all  of  whom  bad  been  in  the  school  niiyre 
ikon  a  ymr.  None  of  those  who  bad  been  less  than  twelve  months 
in  the  acbool  had  been  admitted  to  hospital  on  account  of  Guinea 
worm. 

"  The  boys  were  living  in  an  enilhanked  inelosure  that  had  been 
taken  in  from  the  shore,  the  fourth  side  of  which  was  formed  by  a 
cliff  of  the  mainland,  ou  wliith  resided  the  sergeant  and  hia  family. 
In  this  inelosure  were  two  small  tanks,  ten  feet  square,  sunk  m  rfe- 
composiitfi  trap,  one  being  six  feet,  tlie  other  three  feet  deep;  the 
first  furnished  drinking  water,  in  the  latter  the  boys  bathed.  The 
sergeant  also  obtained  his  bathing-water  from  tliese  tanks,  but  tbe 
drinking-water  from  a  well  at  some  distance. 

"  These  tanks  contaiued  Cii»ferc(E;  and  Dr.  Carter  states  that 
every  small  piece  as  large  as  a  pea  contained  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  tank  woi-ms.  He  examined  the  Coirfeira:  of  the  tanks  at  the 
Central  Schools,  where  there  had  been  no  cases,  or  only  two  iii 
eight  j'ears,  and  failed  to  find  the  worm  after  the  closest  seriitiny. 
Hence  be  argues,  and  with  apparently  good  reason.  No  Tank  icarm 
— No  Guinea  worm  ;  but  that  persona  who  bathe  in  M'ater  in  which 
the  former  is  found  may  expect  to  have  tbe  latter. 

"Dr.  Carter  further  states  that  the  Industrial  School  is  situated 
near  an  old  artillery  barrack,  now  in  ruina  and  overgrown  with 
weeds,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  havoc 
made  among  all  ranks,  ofticera  as  well  as  men,  by  this  fearful  para- 
site." (MlTCIlELL,  1.  c.) 

The  habit  of  the  tank  worm  is  to  hary  itself  under  any  organic 
debris  that  may  be  in  the  water  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  if  it  be 
disturbed,  it  will  immediately  seek  a  hiding-plaee,  nor  rest  until 
again  covered.  This  implies  that  its  proper  habitat  is  tlie  bottom 
of  tanks,  wells,  or  other  reservoirs,  among  tbe  decayed  and  decaying 
organic  matter.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  water-carriers  referred! 
to  by  Dr.  Morebead  were  Army  Bheesties,  who  as  such  probably 
had  access  to  good  puckah  wells  (Dr.  Morehead  having  found  that 
Guinea  worm  was  not  more  common  among  them  than  among- 
other  people),  and  as  the  tank  worm,  habitually  resident  in  the  mud! 
at  the  bottom,  would  only  be  disturbed  when  the  water  became 
very  low,  and  would  get  hack  again  to  its  retreat  if  possilile,  the- 
fact  of  water-carriers  being  as  little  aflected  with  Guinea  worm  ia 
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the  upper  part  of  the  body  as  other  people  does  not  carry  so  m 
weight  as  at  first  it  ivoiild  seem  to  do,  and  as  it  would  in  realil 
tlic  tniik  womi  was  in  the  lialiit  of  Bwimniing  at  the  flurfnce 
many  other  uquutii-  animals.  It  han  not  been  saiJ  tlint  the  wi 
fiiidn  itB  way  into  the  body  by  any  of  the  natural  cavities  of 
body,  such  as  the  ahtncntary  canal.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  aiipi" 
that  the  water  may  be  drnnk  with  impunity,  as  known  by  ex] 
encp,  and  from  tlie  experiments  of  Forbes  already  noticed. 

The  young  Fihria  can  work  its  way  into  a  proper  receptacb 
itfl  pointed  extremity,  "whii-li  is  a  long  cone,  ending  in  a  poin 
ineiUK'civably  line  that  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle  is  a  li 
marliiiHpiko  in  comparison  witli  it."  But  notwithstanding  its 
eeeding  tenuity,  it  apjiears  tolerably  rigid,  and  as  the  proper  re 
tacle  referred  to  is  one  of  the  Hndoi-iparotis  ducts,  a  ready-iri 
aperture  exists  li>r  u  distance  quite  long  cnongli  to  contain  so  pi 
a  creatnre;  and  it  is  by  no  menus  in<ron(!eivable  to  one  wlio 
seen  its  active  vxeriioiis,  that  it  should  be  able  thus  to  hide  ifsc 
u  foot  or  leg  kejit  for  some  time  in  the  water.  It  is  unnccesH 
perhaps,  to  do  more  tlian  allude  to  tbe  well-known  native  ens 
of  going  into  a  tank  to  take  water.  In  thcBc  tanks  water-can 
may  often  be  seen  statiding  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  str 
chatting  and  washing  themselves.  They  of  eour«e  Mtir  up 
bottom  nnid,  and,  if  the  tank  worm  he  there,  and  is  the  ongi 
the  (luiriea-wnrni,  they  iPrtiituly  atl'onl  it  every  oppnrtnnit; 
elt'cct  H  IddgnK'Ut — the  instim-t  of  the  piiriisitc  directing  tiie  ft\ 
One  eireunistanee  whicb  makes  this  the  probable  mode  nfeiitr 
that  luitives  are  much  more  snbji'i-l  to  {(ttiick  than  Kiiropcnns. 

Thus  the  evi'leuce  is  very  strong  which  refers  the  eiiti'sini-e  of 
parasite  fr<Mu  bathing  or  lying  on  moist  places  where  the  t 
worms  abound. 

Oreenhow  states  that  the  sepoys  of  the  Maiwara  battalion  bi 
and  drink  the  water  of  a  well  sunk  in  the  limestone  rock,  wl 
generally  contains  about  twenty-eight  feet  of  water,  clear 
sweet;  while  the  prisoners  of  the  jflil  at  Hoanr  use  siniilur  wi 
from  anotlier  well ;  but  they  never  bathe,  which  the  sepoys  do  ev 
day.  The  result  is,  that  J)riii-iiiii-\iUi.'i  is  mueh  more  preval 
among  the  sepoys,  compared  with  the  prisoners,  in  the  proi>f>rl 
of  three  to  two.  Again,  amongst,  "I'uchallies"  the  numbers 
fecteil  are  four  times  as  great  as  among  the  men  of  the  reginiei 
The  former  frequent  the  tanks  more  than  the  men  of  the  reg:iiiiei 

Generatisn  and  Propagation  of  the  Oninea  worm. — The  follow 
periods  iiuiy  be  recognized  in  its  natural  history :  (1.)  It  is  proba 
got  by  bathing  in  tiniks  or  places  where  the  young  and  inipregna 
females  abound.    (2.)  A  period  of  maturation  in  the  hiinian  )>< 

kes  place.    (S.)  A  time  favorable  for  extraction  conies,  wheu 
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aiiinml  seems  to  seek  delivciy  from  its  Imprisonment,  to  fulfil  a   ' 
ni-'W  law  of  its  existence.     T)ie  adult  animitls  perish  aunually.     It 
is  ueceasarj  they  should  die,  that  the  young  may  live;  and,  indeed, 
the  Guinea  worm  of  the  Jimiian  body  is  not  adapted  to  live.     It  has 
no  functional  nrrnngonients  for  life. 

Men  being  exposed  to  the  cause  about  the  same  time,  the  period 
for  extraction  will  arrive  about  the  same  time  in  all,  but  with  just 
Bufficient  variation  {us  to  time)  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  contagion 
(Scott,  Med,  and  Surij.  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  p.  99).  But  the  idea  of 
contagion  or  infection  by  one  man  to  another  (asBruce,  McOiigor, 
and  Paton  wished  to  establish)  is  q^uite  untenable.  The  evidence 
is  all  the  other  way. 

In  I'aton'a  eases  on  board  Her  Majesty's  sbip  "CireneeBter," 
from  30th  May,  1805,  to  9lh  August  of  the  same  year,  the  origin  of 
the  dineaee  is  quite  traceable  to  the  preceding  July  and  August, 
when  the  ship  lay  in  Bombay  barboi"  {Med.  and  Surg.  Juurual,  1806, 
vol.  ii,  p.  151). 

Sir  J.  McGrigor's  eases  in  the  88th  Regiment,  and  the  absence 
of  Guinea  worm  among  the  artillery  on  shipboard,  related  in  his 
medical  sketches,  were  not  fully  investigated.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  water  supjily  previous  to  embarkation.  Afterwards  lie  wrot*' 
II  paper,  or  nilhcr  an  account  of  the  sickness  in  the  regiment  from 
all  diseases,  in  Edin,  Med,  Journtil,  vol.  i,  p.  270,  and  from  this  it 
appears  that  the  regiment  bud  been  quartered  in  the  Fort  of  Bom- 
bay, which  is  jiartly  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch;  and 'several  moiilhs 
after  Tearing  this  place  most  of  the  eases  of  Guinea  worm  occurred. 
Bombay  is  well  known  to  be  extremely  infested  with  Guinea  worm. 

Moseley  ia  reported  to  have  said  that  "there  is  as  much  founda- 
tion for  believing  Xh-acimculus  to  be  contagious  as  that  a  thorn  in 
the  foot  is  contagious,"  As  observed  by  Rudolphi,  the  parasite  is 
known  to  occur  in  persons  who  have  neither  eaten  nor  drank  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  endemic,  butwho  have  exposed  themselves 
to  its  moisture  and  its  mud.  Tin?  moisture  contained  in  native 
canoes  is  sufficient  to  liavo  carried  to  a  ship  off  the  coast  the  germs 
of  the  Guinea-worm,  which  find  their  way  into  the  seamen  of  the 
ship,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  into  these  canoes  witli  bare  feet. 

Negative  evidence,  which  would  nttcmpt  to  show  that  tank  worm 
does  not  exist,  cannot  be  received.  Most  of  the  examinations  on 
which  such  negative  evidence  rests  have  been  imperfect;  having 
been  made  with  instruments  confessedly  imperfect,  and  perhaps  by 
men  not  accustomed  to  use  the  instrument.  I  speak  only  of  written 
and  publinlied  statements,  and  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lorimer. 

Problems  for  Solution. — Forty  years  ago  Dr.  Hcolt  suggested  that  a 
patient  and  careful  investigation  of  soils  and  waters  ought  to  be 
made  wherever  Dracunculas  is  known  to  be  endemic,  and  especially 
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(i  the  soil  rounrl  brackish  wcIIb  and  tho  beds  of  tanka.     Mom-h 

in  1833,  rccomni  ended  that  the  following  points  be  attcndet 
nameh-:  (1.)  Geological  Btnicture  of  the  ground  and  uature  ol 
site  generally ;  (2.)  Xature  of  soil,  wells,  and  well-water ;  (3.)  >'( 
of  roekH  throngh  which  wells  are  sunk;  (4.)  Abundance  or  Bca 
1  r  of  water;  (5.)  Seasons  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  disease; 

{  '■  OpinioiiH  of  natives. 

The  ocf^nrrenoe  of  Guinea  worm  is  sometimes  defined  byi 
tance  of  a  few  miles.  So  it  is  with  many  algte  and  minute  « 
animals  and  plants  as  to  habitat.* 

2,  FUnria  Ivntm. — Length,    ,'oth8  to  /aths;   widtli,  x^nth  ( 
inch.     The  body  is  thick  posteriorly,  liliform,   and  ending 
pointed  tail,  transparent,  and  partly  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form. 
alimrntarn  ranul  is  snrrounded  by  the  folds  of  the  oviduct. 

This  Fihrki  {F.  liutiit)  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  the  ft> 
only  has  been  seen.  It  was  detected  by  Nordmann  in  the  I 
Morfiiiijh!  of  the  capsule  of  a  crystalline  lens  of  a  man  whose 
liad  been  extracted  for  cataract  by  the  Barou  Von  Grafe.  In 
instance  the  capsule  of  the  lens  had  been  extracted  entire; 
upon  a  C!in.'fnl  e>:aniiiiation  half  an  hour  after  extraction  there 
observed  in  tho  tluid  two  minute  and  delicate  FilarttE  coiled  i 
thcfiirniofa  ritig.  One  of  them  presented  a  rupture  in  the  mi 
of  its  body  (probably  made  by  the  extracting  nec<ne),  from  w 
rnplnrc  the  intestinal  eanid  was  protruding.  Tbo  otiior  was  er 
and  measured  alumt  ,  Joths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  presenl 
simplo  niiiuth,  with()Ut  any  apparent  papillte,  such  sis  are  set 
eharaeterize  the  largo  FHfirio  wliich  infests  the  eye  of  the  In 
and  throngh  tho  tnin^'parent  intognnient  conld  be  seen  n  stn 
intestiniil  canal,  snrnmndod  by  convohitiona  of  the  oviducts, 
terniiniiling  at  an  iin-tirvcd  nnal  extremity  (Owen,  p.  C4}. 

*  My  friend.  II.  ('.  Itiirliiin,  Eii].,  M.B..  of  the  Lundon  Univpritit;,  Lnncloi 

rcrciitly  ftiniii'luHl  n  [ll<l^^t  iiitiTi'rtiriK  Hi'riiiint  nf  tlie  uniiti>my  uf  the  GuitK>a  wo 

tliv  LitiND'Hn  SiK'ii'ty,  vn<\  liiv  bii'n  kiixl  <'nuii|;h  t[>  furnUh  no  with  <Jr>wiriga  i 

Db^Triiliimf  ;  iitiil  lio  wrili'^  to  iiic  lis  fiillouii :  "Sinon  I  Haw  you  liut  I  har 

pnvcrcl  hPvcrHl  ■ijiocir'*  of  Ciirtpr'f  'iBiik  worms'  in  soft  mud,  &c    (at  Fslmo 

thiit  is.  imibII  Nrmniniih,  ngrt^Anfi  in  Blmost  ovurj  respect  with   tbiwo  found  b) 

in  Itoiiiluiy.     Tlio  tmin:  1  wu  of  lliwe,  Iho  miirn  thoroughly  am  1  ounvinced  i 

till  do  II  111  111  rf'lHtii>ii>^hi|>  i-xi^iint;  liclwi'itri  ttirm  und  the  (iuinca  wtiriii,  coincidi 

thfy  liii  in  their  annliiniy  even  to  niinutB  di-tailii,  and  in  many  rosj.pcts  where 

in  II  Piilienl  ili«lini-tion  hrtwi'i-n  the  andtomy  of  the  Ih-nrunndut  and  that  of  the 

r'tdtn.     Orif!  wliieh  T  Bkcti^hcd  fiMliiy  had  an  i-xiicrlik,  ri|;id,i'hHr)>-iiriinti.'d  (B«')pb 

"  Thn  sreiit  ililBiully  in  the  thi-ury  is  to  aci'ount  for  the  fnut  of  tho  lociilizati 

thu  diiieii»«,  whilst  Iht-fC  uliimal*  are  [irolialily  bo  widely  liprcad  ;  and  I  ftliiiyoni 

unn  jiarticiilar  H|ieoieK  whieh  \*  limitnl  in  it<(  diffusion  ;  hut  I  Bunpi-ct  that  ma 

'*ins<»  uthi-rn  will  hPfPafliT  W  discovfred  an  parasites  in  animals  or  ve(;ptabl<>f. 

io  trit'u-o  I  have  examinw],  and  Hnd  it  to  be  a  worm  essentially  nlmilar  ;  am 

<otd  ti'lls  mo  that  hu  has  found  u  long  thr>-ad-li]<c  worm  in  tlio  »ubcuiai 

]  of  the  back  of  a  water-bird.     The  whole  qucition  wants  working  ont." 
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A  FHaria  oeiiU  vel  luchri/malh  has  been  described  as  not  nncora- 
inon  among  the  negroes  on  the  Angola  coast,  where  it  ia  called 
loa;  alao  at  Giiadalmipe,  Cayenne,  and  Martinique.  Its  length  is 
lj*[iths  to  l/jths  of  a  line.  It  is  a  filiform,  slender  worm,  pointed  at 
one  end,  obtuse  at  the  other,  tolerably  firm,  and  of  a  white-yellow 
color. 

This  parasite  has  been  considered  a  i^trongybm  by  some,  by  others 
a  young  Guinea  worm,  and  by  others  as  an  Ori/uris  vermioilaris. 

Treatment  of  those  Infested  by  the  Round  Worms. — The  habitat  of  the 
Ascrmrh's  being  for  the  most  part  a  eollection  of  mueus,  the  means 
used  for  their  expulsion  is  generally  some  purgative  medicine,  as 
tn-o  grains  of  calomel  and  ten  grains  oT  jnhp,  or  ns  many  of  ncam- 
movy,  given  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  purgative  ought  In 
no  instance  to  be  given  oftener;  for  if  the  pnrging  he  continued, 
the  intestine  is  weakened,  and  more  mucus  secreted:  so  that  the 
secretion  which  harbors  them  is  increased.  In  weakly  children 
small  doses  of  Epsom  salts  will  ultimately  effect  the  same  object, 
and  with  less  distress  to  the  patient.  Many  jiersons  plar-e  great 
confidence  in  caluincl  as  a  medicine  capable  of  destroying  them ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  act  beneficially  except  as  a  jiurgative,  and 
consequently  it  is  an  auxiliary,  and  not  by  any  means  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  treatnieut. 

The  Oxyurides  or  small  vermicular  Aacaris,  being  situated  so 
near  the  rectum,  enemata  have  at  all  times  been  much  used  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases;  and  injections  of  oil  have  been  much 
commended,  especially  of  castor  oil,  olive  oil,  or  sweet  oil.  But 
these  animals  will  live  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  in  castor 
oil.  Indeed,  very  little  benefit  has  been  derived  from  any  such 
local  treatment.  Warm  water  injections  tranquillize  the  intestine, 
and  give  more  temporary  relief  than  anythiug  else.  The  Oxyurides 
are  killed  by  eold;  but  it  may  uot  always  be  safe  to  thmw  a  cold 
injection  into  the  colon  of  a  child.  But  if  the  child  is  otherwise  a 
a  vigorous  child,  small  injections  of  very  eold  water  may  be  cau- 
tiously administered,  with  a  few  draps  of  ether  or  of  alcohol;  and 
injections  of  the  following  bitter  substances  have  been  found  very' 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  j4.*('(rris  rtriuu-ularis :  Three  or  four 
ounces  of  a  strong  infvsion  of  quassia  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
or  a  similar  quantity  of  time-iratn;  have  been  found  of  ser\'iee.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  also  well  to  adtiiinister  internally  some  bitter 
medicines;  for  example,  half  an  ounce  (or  any  dose  suitable  to  the 
age  and  sti-ength  of  the  child)  of  compound  decoction  of  aloeg,  taken 
in  the  morning  fasting,  once  or  twice  a  week;  and  three  ounces  (or 
other  suitable  dose)  of  infusion  of  quassia  may  be  taken  every 
morning  that  the  aloes  is  not  taken. 
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Ckhride  of  sodium,  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  yu 
infusion,  has  also  been  found  a  useful  injection  ;  bo  also  ha 
enema  composed  of  aloes,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  mucHage  of  it 
But  whatever  local  remedies  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  atten 
the  general  health,  which  usually  is  at  fault  The  digesti<i 
generally  slow  and  imperfect,  the  seeretiona  from  the  mu 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  abnormal.  For  this 
dttion,  small  doRca  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  with  sulphate  of 
in  extract  of  gentinn  or  aloejt,  or  in  rhubarb  or  colocynth  pill  r 
taken  twice  a  day,  will  be  found  of  great  service.  Santonine 
be  of  Bervice  in  some  cases. 

From  wliat  has-  been  already  written,  it  will  be  seen  how 
portant  it  is,  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  diseases,  to  take  i 
means  of  utterly  destroying,  by  burning  or  by  chemical  a^ent 
debris  or  excreta  which  may  be  passed  by  patients  sufiering 
these  parasites,  and  also  how  necessary  it  is  to  look  well  U 
purity  of  all  water  supply  used  cither  for  the  purposes  of 
drinking,  or  bathing,  and  to  the  quality  of  pork  or  baeon,  in 
nection  with  the  trichina  spiralis. 


Section  IT. — Epizoa — Animals  living  upon  the  Skin  and  Hair , 
the  Pathology  of  the  Ijcsions  with  which  they  are  associated. 

The  animnls  which  are  associated  with  diseases  upon  the 
are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  The  first  kind  belong  to  the  family  of  "  lice"  {Pediculidi 
the  class  Irisrrta,  amongst  the  auiudosc  or  articulated  animals.  ' 
belong  to  the  order  Amplura,  all  of  which  arc  parasites  and  t 
tute  of  winjfs.  They  undergo  no  regular  metamorphosis,  as 
other  insects  do ;  but  in  their  growth  to  maturity  they  shed 
skin  a  certain  number  of  times,  which  may  to  some  extent  ex; 
the  irritation  and  forms  of  lesions  to  which  they  give  rise.  Al 
all  animals — man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles — are  liable  1 
infected  with  these  parasites;  and  were  it  not  for  our  instiu 
feelings  of  disgust  with  regard  to  them,  as  opposed  to  our  no 
of  cleanliness  and  propriety,  the  study  of  their  forms  and  hah 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  pathologist.  Upwards  of  500  sp 
of  lice  have  been  described — universally  diffused  over  the  un 
kingdom  in  different  climates  of  the  world.  Their  superabund 
upon  the  persons  of  the  human  race  are  associated  with  soni 
vere  lesions  of  the  skin  ;  and  authentic  eases  are  related  of  c 
from  lousiness. 
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Fig.  22* 


2,  The  sGcoml  kind  of  animals  associated  with  diseases  of  tlie 
skin  belong  to  tbe  liiniily  of  "  niitofl  "  or  "  ticks  "  {Acarida),  of  the 
class  Arachnida  or  spidei-a,  amongst  the  amudose  or  nrticutukd  ani- 
mals. Some  of  these  are  free,  others  are  parasitic,  and  vary  some- 
what in  their  strni'ture  accordingly.  Those  which  live  a  piirasitlc 
life  have  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  sucker.  Such  are  the  "  ticks," 
which  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and 
otiior  animals,  Tlioy  biiiy  their  suckers  so  deep  in 
the  skin  that  it  is  itnpossihle  to  rietaoh  them  with- 
out tearing  the  skin  to  which  they  fix  themselves; 
and  they  mnltiply  so  rapidly  that  oxen  and  horses 
attacked  liy  them  hfive  been  known  to  die  of  mere 
exhaustion.  The  harvest  ticks  (Lcptidir),  one  spe- 
cies of  which,  the  Ltptm  aulurmialis,  well  known  as 
the  harvest  bng,  is  common  in  autumn  in  grass  and 
herbage,  from  which  it  gets  on  the  body  of  man,  and, 
though  exceedingly  small,  produces  extreme  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin.  One  only  of  these  parasitic  Arnri 
has  been  found  to  live  entirely  in  the  skin  of  man — 
the  Sarcoples  galU  ve!  Amrus  scabtd — producing  the 
disease  called  the  itcli, 

3.  A  third  form  of  animal  is  found  inhabiting  the 
sebaceous  sacs  and  hair  follicles  of  the  human  skin, 
namely,  the  Dn/iodnx  foUicuhrum  (Fig.  22),  By 
some  naturalists  this  parasite  is  referred  to  the 
Acarida:,  but  by  recent  investigations  it  is  considered 
to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  Eo/ifcra,  its  parasitic 
habits  causing  it  to  resemble  some  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  the  Crustncea.  It  is  not  known  to  cause 
disease. 

The  parasitic  lesions  and  diseases  with  which  these  epuoa  are  as" 
sociated  may  be  described  as  follows: 


L0U81  NESS— /•AWinomi. 

Sefimtion — A  morbid  state  in  which  lice  develop  themtelve»  to  auch 

an  extent  that  a  pruriginous  eruption  ie  produced  (Prurigo  pcdicularis). 

The  gkinn  of  per  tons  liable  to  con»titutional  »kin  diaeaseg  in  which  watery 

or  secreting  eruptions  {such  as  eczema)  prevail,  are  those  most  favorable 

for  the  development  of  lice. 

Pathology. — Three  forms  of  lice  infest  the  skin  of  man.     One 


*  DemodoxfollioiloTum  (after  Dr.  Amdkrson). 
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Fig.  28.' 


variety  is  met  with  on  the  hair  of  the  head — the  Pedievlia  ca] 
a  second  variety  infeatB  the  other  hairy  parts  of  the  body,  but  • 
eially  the  imhis;  and  hence  ita  name — Pediculus  pubis;  the  i 
form  lives  on  the  general  trunk  of  the  body — the  Fedicidus  cor^ 
These  tliree  species,  although  they  live  in  close  proximity  U 
another,  yet  strictly  limit  themselvea  to  the  regions  mentioned. 
a  clinical  point  of  view  the  P.  corporis  is  the  moat  important. 
1.  Tfif  Doiiif  Louse  (Fig.  23)  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  varies 
half  a  lino  to  two  lines  in  length ;  the  body  elongated  and  th 
dominal  portion  hroad,  its  margins  lobulated  and  covered  with 
hairs.  The  thoracic  portion  is  very  narrow,  and  carries  thre« 
on  each  side.  The  legs  arc  hairy,  jointed,  and  terminate  in  c 
The  insect  secretes  itself  amongst  the  folds  of  the  clothing 
causes  extreme  itchiness  of  the  skin  where  it  comes  to  feed, 
twecn  the  irritation  of  the  insect,  the  debris  of  its  exuviae,  am 
scratching  of  the  akin  by  the  patient,  ;xipuf(E  arise,  the  summ 
which  being  torn  oft',  give  rise  to  a  pruri^inous  erupUan,  which 
even  become  pustular.  Tbia  eruption  is 
with  most  frequently  on  the  neck,  back, 
shoulders,  and  round  the  waist — the  parts 
tightly  embraced  by  the  clothing;  and  v 
the  clothes  are  most  frequently  gathered 
folds,  between  which  the  lice  are  imbei 
and  where  they  deposit  their  oggs,  or  egg 
sules,  which  are  cryatalline,  shining,  yello' 
opaque  bodies.  The  Hce  seem  to  mul 
fastest  where  eruptions  such  as  eczema  pn 
A  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Bryant  as  havin 
curred  in  Guy's  Ildspital,  in  which  the  v 
of  the  body  was  literally  covered  with 
The  patient  had  been  a  governess,  about  t 
years  of  age;  and  the  irritatioa  was  so  ] 
that  excoriations  and  scabs  were  produced.  On  admission 
hospital  rthe  was  put  into  a  warm  bath,  her  clothes  were  destri 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  remove  all  the  insects;  but  it 
hours  afterwards  her  body  was  again  covered  with  lice,  alth 
she  ha<l  been  laid  in  a  clean  bed.  Bhe  was  again  thorov 
washed,  but  the  vermin  reappeared  immediately.  Some  of  th 
sects  and  their  ova  no  doubt  remained  adhering  to  the  skin,  hi 
amongst  the  scabs  of  the  excoriations;  and  they  are  known  to 
tiply  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  favorable  nature  o 
soil  afturded  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  afi' 


'  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I 
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*  Fedifvlut  corporU — female  (sflcr  AHDKftflOs). 
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Fig.  24.» 


person  {ANDERSON',  1.  c,  p.  108).  Beraard  Viilontin  relates  the  his- 
tory of  11  mail,  forty  years  of  age,  afflictoil  with  iiii^uiiportiihle  itehing 
over  the  whole  body,  and  having  his  Bliiu  covered  with  little  tube- 
rosities. The  pliysician,  unable  to  assuage  the  itchino:,  made  an 
incisiou  into  one  of  the  small  tumors,  and  gave  exit  to  an  fnonnous 
quantity  of  lice  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  The  same  operation 
was  performed  ou  the  other  tumors  with  a  similar  result  {quoted 
by  Anderson,  p.  110),  The  following  instance  is  related  by  Dr. 
Whitehead,  in  bis  work  On  the  Tiwismi^fsion  from  Parait  to  Offupring 
of  some  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  173,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Tanner:  A 
farmer,  forty-three  years  of  age,  stroug,  and  of  sanguine  eomiilexion, 
contracted  syphilis  in  April,  1840,  Seven  montlis  afterwards  he 
aufiered  from  secondary  eymptonis.  At  the  end  of  1841  he  became 
90  annoyed  by  the  prer^eiice  of  liee  about  his  person,  chiefly  on  the 
trnnk,  that  he  sought  again  medi- 
cal aid  and  advice.  He  was  scru- 
pulously clean  in  his  habits,  and 
had  never  before  been  troubled 
with  these  vermin.  They  increased 
in  number,  and  produced  such 
mental  distress  that  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  the  integrity  of  bia 
intellect.  An  examination  of  the 
skin  showed  a  multitude  of  irrita- 
ble-looking points  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  tlie  cheat,  from  which  nits 
could  be  detached  by  lateral  pres- 
sure. At  this  period  the  genera- 
tion of  the  lice  was  so  considerable 
and  rapid  that  a  flannel  vest  put 
on  clean  in  the  morning  was  crowd- 
ed with  them  by  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  usual  remedies 
had  only  a  temporary  eft'eet,  till  indide  of  potassium  and  jn-iissic  acid, 
taken  internally,  seemed  to  render  the  system  unsuitiible  for  the 
further  development  of  the  vermin, 

2.  The  Hvi'd  Louse  (Fig.  24)  is  considerably  smaller  than  tlie 
body  louBc  just  described.  Its  legs  are  larger  in  propoclion  to  the 
size  of  the  body  than  those  of  the  P.  corpr/ris;  and  the  abdomen  is 
more  distinctly  divided  into  seven  segments,  separated  from  each 
other  at  the  margins  by  deep  notches. 

They  propagate  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  by  their  irritation 
produce  an  eczema,  from  which  the  fluid  exudes  abundantly,  and 


/ 


Imim 


.# 


• 


*  (n)  I'filiettlua  rapitii  (roule) ;    (A)   Trachea  and  stigaiatii;  (e)  Aatenjia   {lAer 
AhdibsonJ. 
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cruets  are  formed,  involving  the  cuticular  debris  or  exQviie  c 

lice  and  the  rema 
J^'s-  26»  epidermis.       The 

become  glned  tog« 
partly  by  the  fluid 
the  eczema  and  ] 
by  the  secretioDB  c 
insects  aa  they  di 
their  ova  in  the  caj 
which  they  fix  U 
hairs  (Fig.  25).  : 
capsules  are  comii 
called  nits  ;  and  the 
here  with  great  ten 
to  the  hairs. 
8.  The  Crab  Iiouat 

Ffg.  2«.t 


lUUUuDrin  IofIi  X  ;IUU  dUmislen. 
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26)  has  a  ahield-Rliape  and  a  much  broader  body  in  proportii 
its  fiizc  tlinri  either  of  the  other  two  forms  of  lice  ;  and  there 
not  appear  to  be  any  distinct  separation  between  its  thorax 
abdomen.  It  hu8  been  met  with  on  all  the  hairy  parts  of  the 
except  the  head,  but  more  especially  on  the  hair  of  the  pubii 
does  not  run  about  like  the  other  lice,  but  grasps  the  stems  o 
hairs  with  ite  fore  legs,  and  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  is  ditfici 
remove  it  without  pulling  out  the  hair.  The  nils  or  egg-eap 
are  attached  to  the  hairs  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  head.  Prur 
ous  or  eczematouB  eruptions,  which  may  become  pustular,  an 
results  of  their  existence  (Anderson). 

Treatmaut  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  insects  and  soot 
the  irritation.  To  accomplish  the  death  of  the  parasites  the  fol 
ing  substances  are  efficient — namely,  mlpkur,  mercury,  sfapkisc 
sabadilla,  p^relkrum,  the  essential  oils,  and  alcohol  (Anderson). 

Sulphur  is  used  in  the  form  of  vapor  baths  or  fumigations,  o: 
simple  or  compound  sulphur  ointment  of  the  pharmacopceia. 

Ml,  or  ^g-capsule  of  the  louse,  fixed  to  (b)  m  hiir  b;  the  glutinoiu  »ec. 

;  e,  e). 

The  crab  louie  (kfter  Avuwnov). 
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Slnciiri/  may  be  emijloyed  na  simple  mercurial  ointment,  or  by 
fumigations  with  cinnnhar,  or  in  solution  of  tbe  bidiloride,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  tLreo  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  which 
some  ak'oliol  has  betn  addecl. 

Sta()kmii}ria  is  employed  as  an  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  an 
oance  of  siaphmigria  with  four  ounces  of  lard;  or  an  infusion  of 
staphlmgria  may  he  made  with  vinegar, 

SnOailiUa  may  be  used  in  powder  or  as  an  ointment;  au  ounce  of 
lard  being  used  to  incorporate  n  drachm  of  sabadllla. 

The  hair  should  be  cut  short  when  lice  infest  the  bead;  and  a 
lotion  of  the  bk-hhriik  of  ?iierriir>/,  or  some  of  the  ointments  above 
named,  applied  at  once  to  cause  tbe  death  of  the  insects.  The  nits 
may  be  dissolved  away  by  alcoliul  or  ililuk  acetic  acid  (IIebra).  The 
acalp  should  afterwards  be  repeatedly  washed  in  warm  water  with 
soap,  and  the  eruptions  treated  according  to  their  nature. 

Sometimes  the  nits  and  the  debris  of  the  lice  arc  involved  in  the 
substance  of  those  eruptions,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  kill  any 
insects  that  may  renuiiu  and  be  so  hidden. 

With  regard  to  body  lice,  it  is  necessary  either  to  destroy  the 
clothes,  or  to  expose  them  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  150°  Fahr., 
by  steaming  them,  or  ironing  them  over  with  a  suthciently  hot  iron, 
or  to  boil  them.  In  extreme  cases,  such  aa  those  related  at  page 
884,  it  has  been  found  that  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
prussic  acid  in  full  doses  cured  the  diseased  state  of  the  system 
which  favored  the  development  of  lice  in  such  numbers.  After 
sixteen  or  eighteen  doses  in  the  case  recorded  by  "Whitehead,  the 
cure  was  permanently  completed. 

The  Fcilieubis  pubis  is  best  got  rid  of  by  rubbing  a  lotion  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  amongst  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  taking  care  that 
it  is  brought  in  contact  with  eveiy  insect.  The  application  should 
not  only  be  applied  to  the  hair  of  the  pubis,  but  to  that  in  the 
neighborhood,  siah  as  that  of  the  aerotum,  periiKtum,  and  anus;  and 
the  application  should  bo  continued  twice  a  day  for  a  week  at  least. 
Mercurial  ointment  is  equally  efHcacious;  hut  care  must  be  takeu 
not  to  induce  salivation :  the  hairs,  rather  than  the  akin,  are  the 
parts  on  which  tbe  lotion  or  ointment  ought  mainly  to  be  applied. 


ITCUSeahUi. 


DefloitiotL — An  eruption  of  dintinet,  sJigJdly  acuminated  papules  or 
vesicka,  accompanied  with  constant  itching,  due  to  irritation  itauscd  by 
the  biirrmt'ing  underneath  the  epidermin  of  a  female  Acarut  (Aearns 
scabici  fel  yareoptes  hominif),/of  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 

Patholo^. — The  full-grown  itch  spider  or  Acarus  is  of  a  whitish- 
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yellow  color,  and  in  jnut  visible  to  tlie  naked   eye.      The 
(Fig.  27)  vuriuK  in  size  from  ^tli  to  Jth  of  a  line  in  len^Ii,  a 

^'oth  to  ith  of  u 
l»r«ailth.  It  is  of  i 
form,  broadt-r  ai 
than  powtcriorly. 
torior  8(!(fiiioiit  ca 
hciul  and  iVmr  lin 
on  uuch  nUlii  of  tl 
which  ure  nut  ve 
to  it.  'J'be  haul 
coiii'idt'riilily  bey 
body,  irt  of  a  i 
form,  and  ninrkt 
central  timiiirc  [ 
with  iiiaii<lil>lurt. 
liinbfl  are  altogetli 
in  nunibur,  tbu  ti 
ttirior  iiiiibrt  bt-iiij 
about  the  iiiiddb 
under  tturtucu  of  tl 
ThcHU  liiiibti  arc-  i 
icnl  ibrni,  tii|)irinj;  towards  a  point.  Thoy  aru  each  wimi 
scvLTui  jointi'il  soirmcritH ;  and  tlio  four  uiiturior  IttiibH  ii 
jiroviili-d  wirli  a  r^talkt-d  sucker.  Tliv  I'xtrornity  of  oacl 
liiml  iinili^  terniiiiiitort  in  a  lonjj  curvod  fmir;  aiitl  Hi-veri 
Imiii*  sjiriiif:  from  bfwiili'  the  rout  uf  oiieh  siu-ker  on  tliv  j 
linibrt.     The  body  ih  marked  by  nnnicrotiM  refinlarly  disporn 

IIiich;  tlie  di)i-Kal  {ttirliice  in  coiivi 
vidcd  with  nnmeronn  littlo  aii^ula 
and  litth-  round  tuburelett,  from 
whicli  uli>o  spring  a  short  i-oiiioa 
Kn>ni  eaeii  Hide  of  the  body  t\vi 
project:  and  four  project  postorifl 
that,  including  tlioiic  spriii^iit^  fr 
hind  lefjH,  th«  ponttTior  half  of  the 
pnividod  with  twelve  long  h:iiri4. 

The  umio.  Ac'iri'!'  f'liliiii  (Kiij.  28) 
eidurably  Hinaller  than  Ihe  fenialo,  i 
innermost  jmir  of  iiosti^rior  )inil>s  ]i 
vided  with  xtalked  Buekers  ua  wtdl 
anterior  limbs;  while  the  partuforn 
injf  to  the  genital  organs  are  vc 
tiiK'tly  marked  (IIkuka,  Andkkson 


Fi.'.  l-H. 


•  Aearuii  iMUn— female  (»ftcr  D».  T.  AsDEasosj, 
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It  is  now  impnsdible  to  eay  who  diacovereil  the  itch  insect. 
Aveiizoiir  lihiteJ  ul  the  existtnce  of  an  insed  in  the  vesicles  of 
itch;  but  Moufet,  in  his  Tlimtrum.  Insaiorum,  first  mentioned  it 
in  a  paitit'uhir  manner  in  1G63.  Ilaujitmaun  first  published  a 
figure  of  it,  and  repreaentetl  it  with  six  feet.  Redi  Lorenzo,  Ces- 
toni,  and  Bonomo  exuniinfd  numbeia  of  them,  having  removed 
them  from  the  papules  or  vesicles  of  the  skin.  They  discovered 
also  the  eggs  of  the  jmrasite,  and  even  observed  Iheir  extrusion. 
Morgagni,  Linna;u3,  De  Geer,  Wiehmnun,  ami  WuUz  coufirmud 
these  observations ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  existence  of  the  parasite 
up  till  1812  was  fllill  culled  in  qiteslion.  About  this  time,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  prize  was  otlisred  by  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  its  demonstratiou;  and  M.  Gai&s,  an  apothecary  of 
the  St.  Louis  llospital,  tempted  by  the  reward,  is  said  to  have 
defrauded  the  Academy  and  gained  the  prize  (Anderson).  His 
inveatigatioua  are  reporti'd  to  have  been  witnessed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute;  but,  nevertheless,  he  managed  to  conceal 
beneath  the  nail  of  his  thumb  the  common  ehcese-mite,  and 
having  opened  with  a  lancet  the  pustule  of  a  patient  affected  with 
ecabies,  he  dexterously  produced  the  cheese-mite  from  beneath 
his  nail,  pretending  to  have  removed  it  from  tlie  patient  (Ander- 
son). Many  others  attempted  to  fiud  the  Acuriis  in  the  pustules 
or  vesicles;  and  the  circumstance  of  such  men  as  Galeoti,  Chianigi, 
Biett,  Lugol,  and  Mouronva!  having  failed  in  finding  the  animal, 
occasioned  fresh  doubts  regarding  its  existence.  Their  failures 
arose  from  having  followed  the  cue  given  them  by  M.  GalSs  in 
searchiug  for  the  parasite  in  the  papules  or  vesicles.  Moufet 
had  long  before  stated  that  they  were  not  to  he  found  in  the  pus- 
tules, but  by  their  sides.  Casal  made  nearlya  similar  observation; 
and  Dr.  Adams  remarks  that  they  arc  not  fouml  in  the  vesicles, 
but  in  a  reddish  line  going  off  fr<ini  one  of  its  sides,  and  in  the 
reddish  firm  elevation  at  the  termination  of  this  line,  a  Utile  dis- 
tJince  from  the  vesicle.  Seveuteen  years  after  Gales'  demonstra- 
tions the  Academy  discovered,  through  Raspail,  that  theyliad  been 
defrauded;  and  in  1834  M.  Renucci,  a  medical  student  from  Corsica, 
showed  the  physicians  of  Paris  the  mode  of  discovering  the  Acarits, 
which  is  the  same  method  as  that  which  had  been  formerly  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Adams.  Since  that  time,  as  Rayer  remarks,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  A.  smbid  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt;  and  at^cr 
the  demonstrations  of  MM.  Lemery,  Gras,  and  Renucci  {all  of 
whom  showed  him  the  method  of  tletecting  it),  Raycr  has  been  able 
to  extract  it  several  times  himself.  Raapail  has  given  an  excellent 
description  and  figure  of  the  parasite.  M.  Albin  Gras  enters  into 
researches  as  to  the  share  it  has  in  producing  the  eruption,  aud  he 
instituted  esperimeuts  ou  the  Acaras  itself,  which  have  an  impor- 
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tant  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  scabies.  The  habits  and  ni 
hiBtory  of  the  parasite  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Hi 
and  Dr.  Anderson  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  these  in 
gatioiia,  from  which  this  deecription  of  the  parasite  and  tiie  di 
is  mainly  taken.[*] 

[The  question  whether  the  acarus  can  he  transferred  to  maD 
animals  seems,  notwithstanding  some  difference  of  opinion  ami 
dermatologists,  to  be  resolved  in  the  afErmative.  Hardyt  ^ 
pressed  his  opinion  that  the  acari  in  animals  produce  in  the  hi 
subject  only  temporary  prurigo,  requiring  no  treatment;  but  I 
states  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  scabies  transmitted  from  aii 
to  man  in  the  menagerie  at  Schonhrnnn,  and  he  believes  ths 
Sarooptes  equi,  S.  cauis,  S.  suis,  S.  cati,  S,  cunicali,  of  Geria* 
scabiei  crnstoste,  S.  Tiilpis,  8.  caprie,  S,  squamiferus,  and  S.  n 
of  Fiirstenbcrg,  areall  varieties  of  the  same  animal.  He  has  I 
the  acarus  in  the  camel,  the  Egyptian  sheep,  and  the  i 
Ktichenmeistcr  says  that  the  acari  of  the  lion  and  cat  niay  be 
tical  with  the  acarus  in  the  human  species;  Eichstedt  found  i 
crusts  of  a  mangy  horse  acari  scabiei;  and  FUrstenberg  in  the! 
the  lion,  the  llama,  the  ape,  and  Neapolitan  sheep.] 

The  discovery  of  the  male  Acarus  is  claimed  by  several  obsei 
Accordiug  to  llehra,  it  was  first  discovered  by  Danielsseo 
Bocck  in  Norwegian  scabies.  According  to  l3r.  Andersoi 
Bourgogne,  the  maker  of  microscopic  preparations  in  Paris,  c 
to  be  the  discoverer.  [The  Oormansgive  the  credit  of  the  disci 
to  both  Kramer  and  Eichstedt.  The  former  found  it  in  184; 
published  his  description  and  drawings  in  1846.]  Accordii 
Devergie,  the  honoris  due  to  M.  Lanquetin,a  pupil  of  St.  Lou 

It  is  the  female  only  which  burrows  in  the  epidermis  o 
human  skin.  All  the  male  Acari  go  free  on  the  surface  o 
epidermis,  where  sexual  intercourse  between  male  and  fe 
Acari  is  said  to  take  place.  When  an  impregnated  fenii 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  seeks  a  suitable  spot  to  ] 
trate,  and  raising  its  head  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  it 
burrows,  or  eats  its  way  between  the  scales  into  the  deeper  I 
of  the  epidermis,  where  it  imbeds  itself,  derives  nourishment 
goes  through  the  process  of  parturition  till  she  diea.  Hi 
found  a  suitable  place,  an  egg  is  laid,  and  each  day  anothei 


*  [On  the  Paruitic  Affections  at  the  8k!n.    By  T.  McCall  Aoderson,  H.D. 
don  1801.] 

t  [ilardy,  Lcfons  aur  lea  Haladioa  de  la  Pmu,  profeasies   i,  I'bfipital  St. 
2ifemo  partio,  2i*mo  t-d.     Perie,  1808.] 

X  [Lanquplin  statm  tlial  previuus  tu  hii  discover]:  of  It  in  16&I,  be  had  a«( 
ore  in  the  cabinet  of  X,  Bourgogne,  who  got  it  from  an  emptajti  at  the  St. 
<!>itBl  (Hotice  *ur  la  Gale,  186U.)] 
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animal  penetrating  a  little  farther  each  time,  leaving  its  deposited 
egga  to  occupy  the  space  previously  inhabited  by  itself.  The  di- 
rection of  the  canal  la  oblique,  [liiit  horizontitl  through  the  rete 
mucoaum,]  the  portion  first  formed  being  of  course  nearest  the 
Buriaee.  As  the  old  epidermis  ia  thrown  off,  new  layera  of  cnticle 
being  formed  from  the  deeper  strata,  tJie  firet-laid  eggs  are  gradnally 
thrust  upwards  to  the  surface,  whore  they  are  finally  extruded, 
whilii  the  recently  deposited  ova  remain  in  the  canal  close  to  the 
parent  female,  whose  instincts  lead  her  to  make  the  canal  in  such 
a  way  that  her  eggs  reach  the  surface  about  the  time  the  young 
ones  are  ready  to  come  out  of  the  iiliell.  The  newly  Iiatclied  Acari 
(males  and  females)  having  arrived  at  the  surface,  crawl  about  the 
skiu  and  enter  into  sexual  congress.  The  females  in  due  time  be- 
come inipregnutcd,  and,  like  their  parent,  repeat  the  process  of  bur- 
rowing and  parturition  just  deaerihed.  [It  may  either  proceed  at 
once  to  bury  it-self,  or  it  may,  at^er  awhile,  leave  'ofl',  and  begin 
again  at  a  new  spot.  In  penetrating  the  superficial  part  of  the 
epidermis,  it  seems  to  have  some  trouble;  its  first  position  is  al- 
most vertical  to  the  akin,  and  it  supports  and  braces  itself  by  the 
long  bristles  which  project  from  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  Once 
through  the  epidermis,  its  steps  are  rapid,  and  it  is  thoroughly  buried 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  It  attacks  by  preference  those 
parts  of  the  akin  where  the  cuticle  is  thinnest,  and  a  favorite  site 
ia  the  mouth  of  a  hair-follicle.]  The  length  of  time  which  inter- 
venes between  the  laying  and  hatching  of  an  egg  is  said  to  he- four- 
teen days ;  and  as  the  Acariis  is  found  to  lay  one  egg  daily,  there 
are  rarely  more  than  fourteen  eggs  in  one  canal  at  a  time,  [The 
number  of  ova  deposited  by  a  single  acarna  varies ;  Uebra  has  seen 
twenty-six  in  one  cuniculua;  and  Gudden*  counted  fifty-one  in  a 
canal,  with  the  parent,  containing  ova,  at  the  bottom.  To  deter- 
mine the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  laid,  and  which  ia  aaid  to 
depend  on  the  age  and  degree  of  vitality  of  the  acarus,  Gudden 
put  on  the  skin  of  an  uninfested  person  an  acarus,  which  had  laid 
already  but  three  ova,  and  which  had  another  ready  to  be  deposited ; 
the  subject  was  kept  all  day  in  a  moderately  warm  room;  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  the  cuniculua  wa.s  cut  out  and  contained  eleven 
egga.  The  acarus  takes  six  or  seven  weeks  for  its  development — 
from  the  ovum  to  its  being  impregnated.  In  about  throe  months 
after  the  skin  becomes  the  "  bearer"  of  a  fertile  mother-aearua, 
a  person  will  generally  be  covered  with  an  eruption  of  scabies 
(Godben).] 

The    canals   (ctiniculi)    [s/Z/on^   of   the    French,  milbengangc  of 
Hebraj,  which  the  female  Aiiirl  burrow  have  a  serpentine  shape, 

*  JBeitrng  Zur  Li^bro  von  der  Scubiea,  vou  Dr.  Qiidden.  Wiirzburg,  1863.] 
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and  vary  from  half  a  line  to  tliree  lines  long.  Hebra,  an 
Reid,  of  Glasgow,  have  seen  them  three  or  four  incheB  in  li 
and  Ilebra  mentions  that  they  sometiraea  completely  buitou 
wrist  like  a  bracelet.  These  cases  have  generally  a  whitish 
appearance,  the  dots  corresponding  to  the  ova  in  the  canali 
at  the  extremity  of  each  canal  is  a  little  whitish  elevation, 
corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  parturient  or  defunct  fem^e  j 
This  whitish  elevation  is  generally  about  a  quarter  of  a  line  ( 
from  the  papule  or  vesicle ;  and  the  skin  should  be  cleaned 
endeavoring  to  detect  it.  [The  two  extremities  of  the  cut 
are  the  "  head"  and  "  tail,"  the  first  being  the  entrance  p 
the  acarus,  and  is  whiter  than  the  "tail,"  where  the  animi 
be  found  as  a  sharply  defined  roundish  point,  rather  deepn 

The  appearance  of  the  cuniculus  is,  however,  modified  ( 
site :  as  just  described,  it  is  found  on  the  hands  and  f<eet,  and  < 
and  knees ;  but,  on  the  other  parts  of  the  hody  these  appea 
are  modified  by  the  development  of  a  vesicle  or  pustule  l> 
the  cuniculus.  The  vesicles  commonly  begin  at  the  head 
passage,  but  frequently  extend  beneath  it,  so  that  it  lies  oe 
roof.  The  position  of  the  parasite  is  always  beyond  the  i 
the  vesicle,  or  pustule,  and  when  a  crust  is  formed  the  parei 
mal  is  never  found  in  it,  though  it  may  contain  ova,  and  pt 
■be  capable  of  propagating  the  disorder.  (2.)  Another  nioditi 
is  a  white  <lot[od  lino  on  the  Humntit  of  a  red  elongated  eruii 
it  is  found  in  the  nock  and  back,  in  tubercular  elevations 
nave),  and,  occasionally  on  the  pCnis,  told  of  arm-pit,  u 
cua,  nipple,  and  on  all  part-*  of  the  body  exposed  to  long  pr 
from  sitting  or  lying  (IIkbiia).  In  infants  the  passages  may  p 
this  form  on  any  part  of  the  body.  (3.)  In  old  cuniculi  the  " 
disappears,  and  a  red  sjiot  with  a  white  edge  continuous  wi 
sides  of  the  passage  is  Ictl,  giving  the  shape  of  a  retort  (IIebi 

Their  color  varies  with  their  position,  and  the  degree  of  c 
ness  of  the  subject.  On  the  hands  and  teet  of  the  lower  < 
they  are  usually  black ;  in  those  who  wash  often  these  parts,  \ 
on  the  penis,  buttock,  elbow,  and  knee  they  are  generally  ■ 
The  dotted  appearance  Gudden  asserts  is  due  to  the  brea 
holes  in  the  roofs  of  the  passages,  which  he  and  Boorguigm 
j)ositive  exist  there,  and  which  Hebra  as  positively  denies.  ] 
and  Bazinf  believe  them  to  be  due  to  the  small  black  feeces  i 
acarus;  and  Hebra  says,  and  probably  truly,  that  they  are  a 

"  [Yirchow'B  Handbuch  der  Speciellcn  Pathologic  und  Thernpie.     Drittej 
1864.] 

t  [Lpfons  Tbteriquos  et  Cliniquos  aur  les  Afectioni  Cutanee*   Panuitaii 
t  Dr.  Basin,  Puia,  1S58.] 
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causetl  by  dirt,  wbioh  has  so  thoroughly  penetrated  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  hy  waslung  or  friction. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  cuniciili  is  the  hands  and  feet.  In 
women,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  with  the 
dorsum  is  a  common  seat  (Hebha).  Aeari  have  been  extracted 
from  the  forehead  (LANgtiETiN,*  IIillieb),  from  within  the  lower 
eyelid,  from  a  cuuiculns  which  was  on  its  free  edge,  in  an  infant 
(AiifliAS-TLREiNE),  and  Ilebi-a  found  a  beautiful  cunicnIiiB,  con- 
taining an  aeania  and  eight  ova,  witbin  the  urethra,  about  a  line 
from  the  meatus.]  , 

Alter  the  death  of  the  mother  Acarus,'^  the  epidermis  which 
covered  in  the  canal  gives  way,  as  the  cuticle  grows  and  desqua- 
mates ;  there  is  then  left  at  tlrst  a  deprestiion,  or  open,  ragged  fur- 
row, bounded  on  each  aide  by  a  ragged  edge  of  epidermis;  and  as 
these  edges  become  dirty,  the  remains  of  the  canal  present  a  dirty, 
ragged  line.  Besides  the  Ai-iirus  and  its  Gggs,  numerous  little  oval 
or  rounded  blackish  spots  are  seen  in  these  canals,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  excreta  of  the  parasites;  and  after  the  female  has 
once  entered  its  canal  it  is  nnablo  to  recede,  owing  to  the  spines  on 
its  body,  which  project  backwards.  It  therefore  dies  in  the  canal 
when  parturition  is  finished.  The  eggs  of  the  Acarus  vary  much 
in  size,  according  to  their  age  and  develoimient;  and  just  before 
the  larva  has  burst  its  shell  the  egg  is  almost  as  large  as  the  nmle 
Arams.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  egg  is  very  small,  and  tilled 
with  a  granular-like  matter  {Fig.  29,  a). 
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It  grows  in  the  canal;  and  aa  it  increases  in  size  its  contents 
seem  to  shrink  and  recede  from  the  shell,  and  to  have  a  distinct 
enveloping  membrane.     The  bright  yellow  color  of  the  embryo 

contniiits  strongly  with  the  clear,  almost  colorless  walls  of  the  egg- 
shell (Fig.  29,  6,  c,  d).     The  head  and  legs  of  the  embryo  soon  be- 


*  [Notice  Rur  la  Gulc,  pt  eur  I'AnimHlcule  qui  Ib  produit.  Par  Eugbne  Lanquotin, 
Pari;.,  IHSB.] 

t  [The  iluratlon  of  the  life  of  an  acarua  it  from  three  to  four  monthi  (Oitddin'),] 
I  (n)  Egg  in   Ihp  Brat  eljigo  ;   (*)  In   thci   BecomJ  slage,  their  granular  contonte 
iH'ing  jallow  ;  {r)  Egg  in  the  third  6lBge,  tbo  funn  uf  the  Aearua  blooming  ajipa- 
rclit ;  (r')  The  ogg  in  the  fourth  titage,  the  Aciirui  hiiving  broken  the  shell ;  (e)  Egg- 
shell uCtor  the  escape  of  the  AcaniM  (iifter  Da.  X.  AhuiuiiokJ. 
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eome  diatinctly  risible,  and  at  laat  the  whole  form  of  the  A 

(Fig.  29,  c,  d).    Finally,  the  shell  bi 
Fig.  BO.*  and  the  young  Acarua  eacapea,  leavin 

ahrivelled  envelope  (e)  behind.  The 
or  young  (Fig.  80)  differs  from  the 
grown  inflect  in  the  posseasion  of  two 
lirabe  only,  in  place  of  four.  By  am 
however,  it  caats  its  coat,  and  thei 
peare  with  eight  legs ;  and  sometiraeB 
the  full-grown  Aeams,  with  ita  eight 
may  be  seen  inside  of  its  old  six-U 
skin,  and  thus  renders  the  history  < 
development  complete.  [Gudden  states  that  the  aearus  n 
three  times.  According  to  him,  the  acama  is  characterized  \ 
the  first  moult,  not  only  by  its  six  legs,  but  also  by  having  onl 
bristles  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  body,  and  ten  o 
longer  spines  on  its  back.  "With  its  eight  legs  it  acquires  als* 
bristles  and  twelve  spines,  and  after  the  second  moult,  fou 
spines.  The  sexual  organs  are  not  apparent  before  the 
moult,  and  the  male  and  female  differing  in  the  number  of 
spines,  the  female  retaining  fourteen,  whilst  the  male  loses 
and  has  only  twelve.  While  it  is  changing  ita  skin  it  inl 
small  cavities  in  the  skin,  similar  to  those  formed  by  the  j 
acari. 

The  young  acari  on  leaving  the  shell  almost  directly  qu 
cunicnli,  through,  Gudden  maintains,  the  breath iug-holea  ii 
roof,  and  begin  to  move  over  the  body  ver^-  actively,  and  soo 
bed  tliemHelves;  the  passages  which  tlicy  form,  however,  are 
short, — less  than  a  line  in  length.  Gudden  says,  the  young 
penetrate  the  akin  more  deeply  than  the  mother,  and  cause 
irritation,  their  bite  being  often  followed  by  a  small  papule  or 
cle,  in  which  exudation  shows  itself  on  the  second  day.  B 
this  time,  the  animal  has  usually  moved  off  to  another  part  o 
akin  and  this  makes  the  young  acari  ditBcult  to  detect,  anc 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  uncertain.  Gudden  thinka  that  a  diag 
may  sometimes  be  made,  in  slight  cases  of  scabies,  and  in  v 
none  of  the  larger  cunicuU  can  be  found,  by  cutting  off  the  \ 
of  some  of  the  papules  or  veaicles,  and  examining  them  b; 
microscope,  without  varnish  to  make  them  transparent.  Th 
trance  of  the  passage  formed  by  the  young  aearus  can  the 
made  out ;  when  the  light  comes  from  below  the  dark  edge  o 
opening  looks  dark.    To  obtain  specimens  of  the  young  an 

*  Lhtt*  or  young  Aeant*  tcoHei — hftving  onlj  two  bind  leg*  (after  Dr.  1 
EKSOH). 
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oil  of  turpentine  may  be  rubber!  ovei^tbe  aiispeeted  portion  of  the 
skin,  which  killing  them,  they  will  be  found  in  the  papules  or  vesi- 
clea  which  first  appear  on  the  part  to  which  the  turpentine  was  ap- 
plied.] 

Symptoms — The  phenomena  of  the  eniption  of  scabies  are  more 

often  papuiur  than  vesicular ;  and  the  niarkeclness  of  tlieso  phe- 
nomena depend  partly  on  the  length  of  time  that  the  person  haa 
been  affected,  the  number  of  Acari  developed,  and  the  degree  of 
eensihility  of  ibe  skiu.  It  is  known  to  infest  sheep  and  dogs 
(YouATT);  and  tberotbre  hair  does  rot  preclude  its  existence;  hut 
it  eeenis  to  prefer  delicate  parte  of  the  skin — for  example,  the  inner 
surfaces  of  tlic  fingers,  and  folds  iif  the  skin  between  the  fingers, 
the  wrists  and  palms  of  the  hands,  the  penis  in  the  male  and  nip- 
ples in  the  female,  as  well  as  the  hips,  the  feet,  the  umbilicus,  and 
axil  be. 

Itching,  increasing  at  night,  first  attracts  attention,  and  is  a 
characteristic  symptom.  It  becomes  general  all  over  the  body,  and 
the  scratching  aggravates  the  eruption.  '!^\i&  prurigo  of  itch  is  gen- 
erally most  expressed  on  the  forearm,  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs.  Vesicular  eruption  is 
most  usual  on  or  about  the  fingers  and  nipples  of  females;  and 
pustules  may  be  met  with  in  children  whose  skin  is  di^licate, 
especially  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  hips. 

piebra  would  seem  to  bound  the  part  played  by  the  acanis  in 
scabies  to  that  of  a  simple  carrier  of  the  disease.  He  is  no  believer 
in  the  migratory  instincts  of  the  animal ;  once  imbedded  in  the 
skin,  according  to  the  eminent  Vienna  dermatologist,  it  is  passive, 
and  is  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  anotlier,  or  even  to 
other  persons,  by  the  finger  nails  of  the  patient,  who,  scratching 
the  papules  or  vesicles,  tears  them  open,  and  digs  out  the  young 
insects  and  the  ova.  In  carrying  out  his  crotchet,  be  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  tliat  in  no  case  is  the  site  of  the  cnniculi  and  that  of  the 
eruption  the  same;  for  whilst  the  former  are  chiefly  found  on  the 
hands,  feet,  penis,  Ac,  the  eruption  is  most  abundant  on  the  an- 
terior parts  of  the  body,  between  the  mammre,  and  the  knees, 
chest,  abdomen,  thighs — parts  of  tlie  body  most  accessible  to  scratch- 
ing, to  relieve  the  vague  itching  felt.  Hardy  says,  that  most  gen- 
erally the  initial  site  ii*  the  penis,  atid  that  it  is  transferred  to  the 
fingers  by  scratching.  The  wanderings  of  the  young  animal  have 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Gudden  and  others,  and  he  has  shown, 
too,  that  on  parts  of  the  body  where  scratehing  was  impossible, 
papules  and  vesicles  have  made  tboir  appearance,  incontestably  due 
to  the  presence  of  young  acari  at  points  quite  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  mother  aearus  nested.  If  is  trne  that  there  is  no  con- 
stant relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  local  irritation  and  the 
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abundance  of  the  eruption  and  the  number  of  acari,  and  in 
pustular  scabicB  of  children  there  are  Bometimes  but  few  cunic 

The  itch  insect  is  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  temperatare, 
rendering  it  active,  and  cold  making  it  motionlesfi.  When 
the  warmth  of  the  skin  is  raised,  hy  exposure  to  tbe  bud's 
or  to  the  fire,  by  the  body  becoming  warm  in  bed  or  on  exer 
its  nimbleneas  is  increased,  and  tbe  consequent  irritation  aj 
vated,  aa  those  suffering  from  scabies  so  well  know  by  the  t 
ble  itching  it  causes,  and  the  relief  which  cooling  tbe  eai 
brings.  As  a  general  rule  too,  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
uncovered  at  night  remain  uninfested.  tiuddea  mentions  the 
of  an  itcli  patient,  a  woman,  who  being  put  into  a  strait  jai 
her  hands  and  feet  were  always  cold,  and  did  not  become  1 
oughly  warm  even  when  in  bed;  whilst  there  was  a  great  nui 
of  acari  on  the  trunk,  none  could  be  detected  upon  the  han<j 
feet ;  there  wore  a  few  cuniculi  on  the  inner  side  of  tbe  arm,  w 
was  fixed  to  the  body.  The  common  site  of  the  cuniculi,  as 
been  observed  already,  is  on  those  parts  of  tbe  body  moet  exp 
to  pressure.  In  such  as  sit  for  a  long  time  on  hard  bencbe 
cobblers,  tailors,  weavers,  the  eruption  is  found  on  the  butti 
whilst,  it  is  said,  joiners,  carpenters,  bricklayers  never  have 
part  of  the  body  affected.  In  women  the  cuniculi  are  foun 
most  abundance  whore  girdles  and  straps  have  pressed  upon 
skin.  The  skin  beneath  tight  garters,  trusses,  or  any  band, 
even  a  erut'di,  is  often  affected  (IIebha).  The  penis,  and  in  in 
the  buttocks,  are  a  common  seat.  The  disease  is  much  more 
qncnt  in  winter  than  in  sunmier,  for  in  an  average  of  eighty  e 
which  daily  present  themselves  for  treatment  at  the  SL  Louis 
pital,  Paris,  in  winter,  there  are  hardly  more  than  ten  in  Bum 
wliich  Hardy  attrihntert  to  tlie  poorer  clans  sleeping  and  hudi 
more  together  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  order  to  keep  v 
by  bodily  heat.  Hebra,  however,  attaches  but  little  importam 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  habits  of  the  acarus,  or  tb< 
of  tbe  eruption,  which  he  refers  to  tbe  irritation  of  the  skin  : 
pressure,  or  ehafing-f] 

There  is  a  severe  form  of  scabies  common  in  Norway  and  i 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  in  which  the  greater  portion  ol 
skin  of  the  body  becomes  thickened,  tbe  natural  farrows  inci 


"  [For  tb«  artiflclal  production  of  the  ctiMrder  Onddrn  propose*  to  extract 
fully  an  scsruB  from  >  recent  cunicului,  and  tben  to  cut  off  the  portion  of  akii 
taining  the  cuniculua,  and  eiaminc  it  under  the  microecopo ;  if  ova  are  preieni 
certain  that  the  ftnimal  will  depoeit  otbcTs.     Hebra  recommendi  that  the 
cunit^ulus  he  inipped  o!C  wilh  a  pair  of  aciBBora  and  applied,  at  a  luror  way.] 

t  [For  »n  excellent  brief  of  the  "  Recent  Kcsearcbos  on  Scabiea''  the  reads: 
iDBult  the  Bri^ih  and  Foreign  Hedico-Chirurgical  Ueview,  vol.  izxvi,  166fiL 
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in  depth,  the  pigmentary  deposit  is  greatly  augmentetl,  and  a  fine 
white  deaquamalion  eo^'ers  the  eiirfoce.  Here  and  there  papules 
may  be  seen,  either  with  dots  of  eoagulated  blood,  or  with  whitish 
crusts  on  their  summits.  In  those  crusts  portions  of  Arari  and 
their  exuviiP,  excrement,  and  eggs  may  he  found.  The  hairy  scalp, 
covered  with  a  crust  which  adheres  firmly,  of  a  bark-like  consist- 
ence and  yellow  color,  is  studded  with  fine  openings  for  the  hairs, 
which  are  glued  together.  On  the  under  surface,  and  in  the  fur- 
rows of  this  crust,  nnillitiides  of  Aivri  may  he  seen.  Such  are  the 
main  features  of  a  case  recorded  by  Bergh,  of  Copenhagen,  and 
related  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  excellent  little  treatise  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  itching  was  intolerahle.  The  crusts  were  princi- 
pally composed  of  thi?  Acarus,  its  exuviie,  excrement,  eggs,  and 
egg-huaks  (Fig.  31).  A  piece  of  the  most  Huperfieial  and  dense  part 
of  the  crust,  less  than  half  a  line  square,  contained  2  female  Acari, 


Fig.  31  .• 


•  Crniit  from  ft  caeo  of  iho  BO-palled  SraliUe  Koree^ica  wliich  occurred  in  "WQrt*- 
burg.— (n,  a,  o)  Eyys  of  Iho  Acana  in  Titrious  sU^ea  of  duvelopment ;  (ft,  ft)   Egg- 
»bel!6 ;  (e,  c)  Fragmenis  of  Aciiri ;  (<i)  Ppmnle  Acarvs ;  (t)  Lnrvs.     Tho  little  OTftl 
irreguUr-ehappd  miiBio«  ure  iiroaumed  to  ba  Llio  eiorement  (ftflur  AHii«a»OH). 
TOL.   I.  67 
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8  Bix-Iegged  young,  21  pieces  of  Aran,  6  eggB,  53  egg-«heIU 
about  1030  pieces  of  excrement.  "In  the  deepest  and  Boftest 
of  the  cruBtB,  amongst  the  remains  of  deceased  generatiooB — i 
iu  holes  and  passages,  partly  between  particles  of  the  cruBtB,  ] 
on  their  free  surfaces,  masses  of  living  Acari  wallowed  and  tnt 
about."  The  cases  in  which  such  a  severe  form  of  scabifS  hi 
cnrred  have  been  characterized  by  extreme  filth  and  negh 
treatment,  and  the  irritation  and  course  of  the  disease  has  t< 
to  a  fatal  temiinatiou  by  pneumonia  and  hypersemia  of  the  1 

Traatment. — Such  applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  ekin 
while  they  tend  to  kill  the  Aeari,  they  will  not  increase  the 
tion  of  the  dermis ;  and  if  the  Acari  are  thus  destroyed,  the 
tions  will  in  genera]  subside  in  due  course. 

If  ipuch  irritation  of  the  skin  prevails,  warm  baths  are  to  h 
scribed  and  opium  may  be  given  internally. 

In  healthy  adults  the  whole  body  of  the  patient  onght  first 
to  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  over  with  good  black  [soft]  soap,  ai 
process  continued  foratleast  half  an  hour.  Thepatient  shoul 
get  into  a  warm  bath,  in  which  he  should  remain  for  anoth« 
hour.  Having  thus  washed  and  dried  himself  thoroughly, 
to  rub  himself  over  with  the  following  ointment : 

B .  Subcarbonatis  PotasMe,  ^ ;  Sulphuris,  5ij ;  AxuDgin,  3  *U  >  ">> 

Next  morning  a  warm  hath  is  to  be  taken,  to  clean  the  snri 
the  body  from  the  remains  of  the  anointiijg  of  the  previous 
The  cure  ought  now  to  be  complete,  so  far  as  the  destruction 
Acari  arc  concerned  (Hardy,  IlEi.MERicn.  Anderson).     The  g€ 
pomade  of  IleJmerich  is  one-third  stronger  than  that  ^vhich  hai 
juBt  quoted  from  Dr.  Anderson,  who  considers  it  too  irritant, 
potash  in  the  black  soap  and  ointment  acts  as  a  solvent  of  tb 
dei-mis,  and  thus  allows  the  sulphur  to  come  into  more  imm 
contact  with  the  Acarus.     A  warm  bath  and  plenty  of  hot 
ablution  completes  the  cleansing  process. 

The  treatment  may,  however,  bo  inapjilicable  to  children,  fei 
and  men  with  delicate  skins,  or  constitutional  afiections  of  the 
In  them,  although  the  principle  of  treatment  is  the  same,  th 
cess  of  cure  must  be  more  slowly  couducted  by  less  powc 
irritant  substances. 

The  patient  having  cleansed  himself  thoroughly  in  a  warm 
with  ordinary  yellow  soap,  the  following  lotion  may  be  appli< 

■  [The  ointment  ui«d  «t  the  St.  Louii  Hotpital,  Ptrii,  b;  Dr.  Hardy,  who  : 
the  method  introduced  by  Bourdin  (1612)  and  materially  abridged  the  time  em 
Iicoinpo*ed  of  lulpfaur  ointment  to  which  Bubcarbonate  of  potuh  is  ikdded  tnt 
portion  of  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  j  8  to  4  oz.  of  ointment,  and  1  lb.  of  *c 
wed  to  one  patient.    The  ointme&t  if  made  more  certain  b;  adding  f^  oleum 
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B.  CalriH.  Jsb;  Ruiphurifl,  3j ;  Aqiise,  iv\\\.  These  in)jredient-B  are 
tf)  he  l>oile(|  and  wt.irreiJ  cfmstantly  lill  a  homogeneous  mistoro  is  pro- 
duceii,  which  ia  to  be  strained  tbroii^li  a  f'leve ;  [the  fluid  is  to  be  de- 
canted and  kept  iu  a  well-stoppcrod  bottle,] 

These  ingredients  ought  to  produce  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
for  one  person,  and  should  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  not  too  roughly, 
[for  halt'  an  hour,]  every  night  for  several  evenings.  The  cawes  of 
scabies  in  tlie  Belgian  army  are  treated  by  this  lotion  (Velminskz, 
AsDEKsoN,  [Kksdall,  Xicholls).] 

■Wlieii  the  person  iiffected  ia  prediBposed  to  o'zerruttous  eruptions, 
the  following  application  is  recommended: 

B.  SiilphnriB,  Olei  Fagi,  aS.  3^1  Saponia  Viridis,  Axangisa,  a&  Ibj; 
Cretffi,  5'v;  misce. 

This  ointment  should  be  well  nibbed  in,  after  the  skin  has  been 
prepared  for  it  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  cleaning  tho  body 
with  common  yellow  uoap.  The  potiish  in  the  black  soap  of  the 
ointment  acts  as  already  stated,  the  chalk  tends  to  remove  the  epi- 
dermis mechanically,  the  tar  counteracts  the  tendency  to  eczema, 
and  the  Buli>liur  destroys  the  Aivri.  The  ointment  ought  to  be  leit 
on  overnight  (if  the  skin  is  not  too  ii-ritable),  and  should  be  washed 
offin  the  morning  (Wilkinson,  Hebra,  Anderson).  Specific  printed 
directions  should  be  given  to  each  patient ;  and  cards  are  useful  for 
this  purpose,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Dispensary  for  skin  dis- 
eases in  Glasgow.  The  following  are  the  directions  printed  on  each 
card,  and  which  is  given  to  each  patient  along  with  the  quautitj"  of 
ointment  required. 

"  1st,  .Scrub  the  Wio/c  of  your  body  (except  the  head)  as  firmly  aa 
possible,  without  hurling  yourself,  with  black  [sort]  soap  and  water. 

"  2d.  Sit  in  a  hot  hath  for  twenty  minutes,  or,  if  you  cannot  get  a 
bath,  wash  yoisrsclf  with  hot  water  thoroughly. 

"  3d,  Hub  some  of  tho  ointment  firmly  into  the  skin  of  the  whole  body 
(except  tho  headj  for  twenty  minutes.  Let  theoinlment  remain  on  the 
body  all  nigbt. 

"  Repeat  these  processes  every  night  for  three  nights,  and  then  return 
to  the  Dispensary, 

"  Besides,  put  all  your  washing  clothes  into  boiling  water,  and  iron 
all  yoar  other  clothes  thoroughly  with  a  hot  iron." 

If  such  methods  are  systematically  carried  out,  itch  cases  ought 
never  to  occupy  hospital  beds,  either  iu  civil  or  in  military  lite. 

The  ordinary  compound  sulphur  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
IB  also  an  efficient  remedy, 

[Dr.  Pastau,  of  Breslau,  has  recommended  liquid  storax  as  tlio 
most  certiiiii  of  autipsorica,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  successfully 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  disorder  in  the  Prussiau  army. 


I   . 

I 
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^.  Styrac.  liquid,  jj  ;  Olei  Olivie,  5u;  M.  One  or  two  en 
tioDB  of  fSsB  over  the  body,  the  head  excepted,  after  a  warn 
are,  it  IB  claimed,  euffioient.  The  oil  of  petroleum  has  been  hig 
commended  by  Dr.  Decaisne,  a  Belgian  army  surgeon,  who 
is  atmoBt  an  immediate  cure  for  scabies,  killing  the  at-arus 
taneouBly,  and  is  a  disinfectant  against  the  larvee  in  the  n 
apparel  and  bedclothes.]  The  cure  being  complete,  bo  far 
person  is  concerned,  care  must  he  taken  to  destroy  tbe  Acat 
its  eggB  which  may  be  amongst  the  clothes  of  the  patient.  I 
purpose  they  should  be  exposed  to  hot  air  at  the  temperatur 
least  150°  Fahr.,  or,  if  possible,  boiled  in  water,  or  exposed 
action  of  sulphur  by  steaming  them  amongst  sulphur  vapore 
[Living  aeari  never  wander,  like  pedicuii,  into  clothing,  and 
there  is  a  second  contagion,  it  is  from  the  ova  in  the  detached 
which  adhere  to  the  clothes  or  bedding;  but  it  would  appea' 
rare.  In  the  General  Hospital  at  Vienna,  it  is  stated,  tl 
clothes  are  never  disinfected,  and  the  relapses  are  only  one  pe 
and  persons  often  sleep  in  their  dirty  beds,  after  treatment,  v 
' :  I     1  recoutracting  the  disease  (Gudden).] 


Sectioh  ni. — Epiphyteb —  Vegetable  Slrwturea  ;  and  the  Paih 
the  Lesicms  with  tchich  thn/  are  associated. 

These  parasites  are  microscopic  growths  which  belong 
lo*eat  class  of  vegetable  existence — nnincly,  the  FSaigi  Orypti 
Most  of  them  are  composed  of  simple  sporulcs,  germs,  or  c 
placed  side  to  side  or  end  to  end. 

Although  much  ha«  been  written  on  the  influence  of  fungi 
production  or  aggravation  of  disease  in  the  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable  kiugdom,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  much  eon: 
because  in  a  few  instances  only  have  the  personB  reoordiii] 
experience  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  botanical 
oi  fungi  in  general,  so  as  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  1 
of  the  cases  which  have  fallen   under  their  observation. 
myeelia  have  been  described  as  perfect  plants,  and  mistake 
been  made  in  important  points  of  structure.    Productions 
undoubted  fungoid  nature  have  been  referred  to  algce,  alt 
agreeing  with  them  neither  in  habit  nor  in  physiology,  wh 
commonest  moulds  have  received  new  names;  and  several 
tiona  of  the  same  species  have  been  recorded  as  productions 
ing  in  their  mechanism  and  physiological  laws  (Berkeley). 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  plants  in  regard  to  genera  and  s] 
and  their  growth  is  associated  with  most  extensive  injury  to  a 
aud  vegetable  life;  and  aa  they  are  now  proved  to  be  caps 
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propagation  by  iniplautation  from  animals  to  man,  they  demand 
from  the  phTsician  a  most  cftret'iil  study.  The  diseases  of  plants  ae 
well  as  animals  have  hitherto  been  almost  neglected  by  the  pathol- 
ogist ;  yet  how  do  we  know  that  the  blights  of  plants,  or  the  causes 
of  them,  are  nut  comniunicable  to  animals  and  to  man?  It  is 
known  how  intimately  the  diseases  of  man  and  animals  are  related 
with  the  occurrence  of  famines  and  the  prevalence  of  unsound  or 
nnwholesorae  food,  and  of  famines  with  the  diseases  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  as  much  as  with  the  destruction  and  loss  of  food. 
The  black  sporules  of  UstHago  h>/podi/les,  which  cause  disease  in 
grasses  in  France  (the  grass  smut),  and  those  of  Ustilago  villala, 
which  cause  siniilar  disease  in  the  grasses  of  India,  are  known  to 
produce  most  injurious  etiects  upon  the  haymakers  in  the  former 
country  (Leveillk).  In  places  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of 
fungi  they  orten  commit  extensive  ravages.  Among  tUe  silkworms 
in  the  silk  manufactories  of  Italy,  fungi  are  the  cause  of  more  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  such  animals  than  we  have  any  correct  idea 
of.  Under  the  names  of  "  mildew,"  "  blight,"  "  smut,"  "  brand," 
and  the  like, /u»yi  commit  extensive  damage  among  living  plants, 
the  farmer  and  orchardist  know  too  well.  It  has  been  asserted 
at  fungi  are  uncommon  in  tropical  countries;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  is  true;  and  the  fungus  disease  of  the  foot  in  Imtia,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  two  Carters,  show  that  fungi  are  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  a  disease  almost  dangerous  to  life  in  that  country.  It  there- 
fore behooves  the  patiiologist  to  study  carefully  the  nature  of  those 
diseases  iu  animals  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  man,  whenever  he 
has  an  opportunity,  and  especially  in  India.  It  is  not  in  all  cases 
easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  the  cause  of  morbid  states,  or 
whether,  as  some  think  more  likely,  the  diseased  tissue  has  merely 
atibrdt'd  a  suitable  nidus  for  their  development.  It  is  certain  that 
wherever  the  normal  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  are  impaired, 
and  the  iucessant  changes  between  solids  and  fluids  slacken,  then, 
if  the  part  can  furnish  a  proper  soil,  the  cryptogamic  parasites  will 
appear.  The  soil  they  select  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  epi- 
thelium or  cuticle,  acid  mucus  or  exudation.  Acidity,  however, 
though  favorable  for  their  growth,  is  not  indispensable;  since  some 
of  the  vegetable  parasites  grow  upon  alkaline  or  neutral  ground,  aa 
on  the  ulcerations  of  the  trachea,  or  in  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Certain  atmospheric  conditions  seem  fiivorable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  those  vegetable  parasites.  For  example,  Tinea  tmsurans 
may  be  quite  absent  for  years  in  places  snch  as  workhouses,  where 
it  commonly  exists,  and  tlieu  for  several  months  every  second  or 
third  child  in  the  place  gets  the  disease.  It  has  been  observed  that 
some  of  these  parasitic  diseases  can  be  propagated  by  transference 
of  the  plant,  as  in  various  forms  of  titiea,  and  that  the  dittease  can 
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be  cured  with  the  greateet  readiness  by  the  ehemicftl  agents 
are  most  destructive  to  vegetable  life. 

These  vegetable  parasites  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
mission  from  animals  to  man.  It  has  been  recetitly  prov 
Pevergie  that  T.  toruUna,  for  example,  is  transmissible  bjr  com 
from  borees  and  oxen  to  man,  and  that  the  parasite  has  give 
either  to  the  same  form  of  tinea  disease  or  to  anotlier;  I 
ascribes  both  species  of  parasitic  disease  to  the  growth  of  on 
the  same  parasite — namely,  the  Trichophylon.  Von  Barensj 
of  Berlin,  bears  similar  evidence.  lie  rubbed  on  his  foreann 
of  tlie  scales  of  tinea  from  one  of  the  lower  animalB,  conti 
abundance  of  the  spores  and  mycelium  of  the  fungus  Trichoj 
No  effect  was  produced  for  several  days ;  but  after  a  longer  in 
considerable  itching  called  his  attention  to  the  part,  which  be 
occupied  by  a  well-marked  spot  of  T.  circinatas  about  the  siz 
sixpence.  In  three  weeks  the  patch  increased  to  the  exter 
crown-piece  (Brit  and  For.  Med.-C'hir.  Heriew,  July,  1857,  p. 

Instances  have  been  noticed  of  grooms  being  attacked  by 
einatui  and  ai/voais  after  grooming  horses  affected  by  T.  torn 
"A  dragoon  came  to  the  Dispensary  of  the  St.  Louis  H< 
affected  with  T.  cininatus  on  the  front  of  tlie  right  forearm 
stated  tlmt  live  or  six  of  his  comrades  had  contracted  this  aff 
as  well  as  himself  from  grooming  diseased  horses.  A  visit 
barracks  sliowed  tliree  horses  with  round  patches  absolutely  i 
cal  with  T.  t'liisuniHs.  These  were  situated  on  the  withers,  ebou 
back,  and  belly.  The  hairs  in  the  centre  of  each  patch  were  b 
oft  close  to  the  skin,  and  there  was  a  whitish,  squamous,  crut 
production,  which  was  traversed  by  the  hairs.  The  preset 
fiI)orulea  was  detected  by  the  inicroBCope.  The  dragoon  who  si 
the  horses  showed  also  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  eight  or  ten  ye 
age,  the  side  of  whoso  nose  exhibited  a  patt-h  of  7'.  t-trdi 
(Bazin,  quoted  by  Dr.  Anderson  On  the  Paniaitin  Affections 
Skin,  p.  51). 

With  regard  to  the  transmission  otfavus  from  the  lower  ani 
I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Anderson  that,  in  the  Dispensary  pract 
Glasgow,  the  physicians  often  find  it  traceable  to  contagion 
mice,  cats,  and  dogs  similarly  affected ;  but  that  mice  are  th 
mals  which  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the  disease. 

[Muller  observed  it  in  a  Cochiu-China  fowl,  and  in  several  chi 
which  had  contracted  it  from  the  fowl;  Gerlach  speaks  of  its 
mission  from  fowls  to  the  human  subject;  and  Bazin  relates  j 
stance  of  the  trausmissiou  of  favus  from  an  animal  to  the  h 
subject :  several  mice  caught  in  a  trap  were  seen  to  have  elei 
circular,  and  dull  yellow-tinted  crusts  upon  the  head  and  fort 
bere  was  also  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  each  crust,  aod  i 
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it  had  fallen  off  the  akin  was  ulcerated.  The  mice  were  given  to  a 
I'jit,  which,  8ume  time  afttirwardw,  hail  a  crust  ahove  the  eye  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  mice.  Later  stiil,  two  young  children  who  played 
mth  the  mice  hecauie  alt'ected  with  yellow  crusts  on  the  shoulder, 
face,  and  thigh,  which  were  recognized  as  those  of  favus.  Bazin 
examined  some  pieces  of  the  crusts,  and  detected  the  parasite.* 
Dr.  Audereon,  who  has  recently  paid  much  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence of  vegetable  parasitic  diseases  amongst  the  lower  animals, 
and  their  transmissiou  to  man,  mentions  several  authenticated  cases 
which  have  come  under  hia  notice.  (1.)  A  dog  had  a  patch  of  t'avua 
upon  one  of  his  foropaws,  as  proved  by  a  microscopic  examination 
of  a  portion  of  the  crusts.  This  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  killing 
mice,  some  of  which,  on  being  caught,  proved  to  be  aficcted  with 
fiivuB,  the  Ackorion  SchouldnU  being  found  under  the  microscope. 
(2.)  A  woniiin  and  her  child  came  to  the  Dispensary  with  favus  of 
the  non- hairy  parts  of  the  body.  The  father  and  two  other  children 
were  similarly  affected.  Mice  previous  to  this  had  abounded  in 
the  house,  and  a  cat  was  got  to  kill  them.  On  examining  the  cat 
numerous  favus  cups  were  detected  on  the  tops  of  its  forepaws. 
(3.)  An  eruption  was  noticed  on  a  little  girl,  and  soon  alYerwards  a 
sister,  the  mother,  the  baby,  and  a  work-girl  were  similarly  affected. 
The  disease  proved  to  be  favus.  Five  weeks  previously  a  number 
of  mice  had  been  caught  in  the  house,  and  which  had  been  much 
handled  by  the  children.  Several  mice  in  the  house  were  then 
caught  and  examitied,  and  on  the  back  of  one  of  them,  near  the  tail, 
a  characteristic  fiivus  cup  was  seen,  while  tlie  sides  of  the  ears  and 
head  of  auother  were  eaten  away  by  the  disease.  On  the  crusts 
being  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  Achorion  was  detected  in 
great  abundance. fj 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  animals  may  contract  parasitic 
diseases  of  the  skin  from  human  beings  similarly  diseased.  Dr. 
Fox  mentions  an  instauce  of  a  white  cat,  a  great  pet  with  the 
children  of  a  family  of  nine,  which  contracted  the  mange  and  T. 
tarsi  from  T.  tonsurans  affecting  five  of  the  children.  The  fungus 
of  the  mange  in  the  cat  is  the  same  fungus  as  lliat  of  Tim'a  in  man 
— namely,  the  'IVkliophyton,  [Kiibner  succeeded  in  producing  tavus 
ill  rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  the  Achorion  taken  from  the 
human  subject.J] 


*  [Lemons  ThCoriqucH  ot  Cliniquei  sur  Iw  AfiucUons  Gen^rlquet  de  !a  Feau,  pro- 
teaici  par  In  Dr.  Bizin.] 

f  [On  Ibe  Non-iili'nltiy  of  tha  Parasitea  mel  with  in  Favus,  Tinen  tonsuriLn*,  and 
Pityriufiia  versicolor.  Bj  Dr.  McCail  AJtnsKSOU. — British  ami  Foi'eign  MaL-CKir. 
Eeniew,  vol.  XiXVUI,  tSttli.] 

I  [KlinUchL'und  ExiwirimfntelleMilthi-iltingBn  aiisderDi'miutologie  und  Siphili- 
dologie,  von  Dr.  HtiiiricU  Kobner.     KrliingiJii,  ISUi.] 
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The  principal  vegetable  parasites  associated  id  man  with  * 
morbid  states  have  beea  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  The  TVKhophi/ton  bnisurana,  which  is  present  in    the 
varieties  of  Tinea  tondem — namely,  T.  circinatus  (ringworm 
body),  T.  tonsurans  (ringworm  of  the  scalp),  and   T.  aycosia 
(ringworm  of  the  beard). 

2.  The  Trichophyton  spondoidea,  together  with  the  above, 
are  present  in  the  disease  known  as  PUca  polonica. 

8.  The  Achorion  SckonUimi  and  the  Paccinia  favi,  which  an 
ent  in  T.  favosa  (the  honeycomb  ringworm), 

4.  The  MicTosporoH  mentagrophyia,  which  is  present  in  the  . 
gra  or  T.  mentagra, 

6.  The  Microsporon  furfar,  which  occurs  in  Pibfriasis  eersicD 

6.  The  Microsporon  Audouim,  which  is  present  lu  Forrigo  da 
{Alopecia  areata). 

7.  The  Mycelomayel  Ckionyphe  Oarieri{lI.V.  Cartvb,  Bsbi 
which  gives  rise  to  the  diseas^known  as  "  the  fungus  foot  of  I 

8.  Ouiium  albicans  (Robin)  of  diphtheritis  and  aphtha. 

9.  Oryplococcua  Oret)tS(s(KifTZiNQ),  yeast  plant  in  bladder,  etc 

10.  Merismopetdia  ventrieaU  (Robin),  or  Harcina   QoodaarH, 
stomach. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  these  fungi  had  been  deBcri 
the  first  instance  without  specific  names.  The  fact  of  specific  : 
having  been  assij^ued  to  eueli  of  tbein  has  drawn  attention  fro 
important  part  which  these  fungi  pertbrm  in  the  work  of  dec 
sition.  They  may  be  forced  to  fructify  by  placing  them  in  8 
ule  of  water  surrounded  by  air,  and  placing  them  in  a  close 
and  until  the  fungus  has  tliua  come  to  maturity  it  is  AvorS' 
useless  to  give  them  names — so  many  different  forms  in  an 
veloped  state  being  all  capable  of  reference  to  one  common  i 
(Beukeley). 

The  plants  forming  on  mucous  membranes,  or  in  the  cont« 
cavities  liued  by  mucous  or  serous  membrane,  are  in  most 
only  of  secondary  formations,  and  their  exact  patholo^cal  e 
cance  is  unknown. 

The  pathognomonic  sign  of  all  the  parasitic  lesione  of  tl 
face  in  man  and  animals  is  the  infiltration  or  destruction  of 
{titVE)  and  epithelial  textures  (muguet,  thrush,  aidium)  \>y  the  3j 
of  a  fungus,  and  which  by  union  or  by  growth  form  eloi 
branches,  or  mycelium* 

The  diagnosis  of  such/urfi/i  on  the  skin,  hair,  or  epitheliu 
only  be  effected  by  a  careful  and  skilful  microscopic  examin. 


*  Th«M  fiatgi  have  lometimw  be«n  popuUrly  bat  wrooeouily  tertD«d  «t 
I  eonferva  belong  to  the  algae,  and  fur  the  moat  part  g;row  ia  Mit  or  Treeh  i 
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and  it  18  always  absolutely  necessary  to  nee  the  liquor  pnlass(e  in  the 
examinatiou  of  all  (onsitrant  appearsDces  of  the  hair,  of  all  idiopalhic 
bald  paU:heB,  and  of  all  brown  or  yeJlow-colorod  scurfs,  for  ejiorulea 
are  frequently  detected  which  had  escaped  observation  before  liquor 
potagsa:  had  been  used  (Bazin,  Fox,  Andeeson),  Sufficient  time 
must  also  be  allowed  for  the  parte  to  become  transparent  under  the 
action  of  this  reagent. 

The  parasitic  lesions  of  the  skin  are,  ae  a  rule,  UDaymmeti-ical, 
and  hence  they  dift'er  materially  in  this  respect  from  syphilitic  cases. 
They  differ  also  no  less  essentially  from  the  eruptive  diseases  of  the 
skin.  An  eruption  is  no  necessary  part  of  these  parasitic  lesions; 
but,  from  the  irritation  establishej  in  the  true  skin,  eruptions  of 
various  kinds  may  occur.  Eruption  thus  often  precedes  the  detec- 
tion of  a  fungus,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  often  follows  its  existence; 
and  they  who  dispense  with  the  microscope  in  the  diagnosis  of  skin 
atfccttoua  cannot  avoid  confounding  severe  eruptive  with  parasitic 
lesions,  because  they  disregard  the  pathognomonic  evidence  of  such 
lesions  already  indicated  (Fox).  The  term  herpes,  therefore,  as 
applied  to  these  parasitic  affections,  is  an  objectionable  term;  be- 
cause it  has  been  already  used  to  indicate  a  vesicular  eruption, 
namely,  Aer;jc,«  zoster,  which  invariahly  exhibits  large  typical  vesicles. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  nutrition  best  fitted 
for  parasitic  growths  of  a  vegetable  nature,  just  as  some  constitu- 
tions aud  states  of  the  system  are  best  suited  for  the  propagation 
and  development  of  entozoa;  but  the  exact  circumstances  which 
predispose  to  the  growth  of  these  enlophylic  fungi  upon  the  btiniau 
body  are  not  better  known  than  those  which  predispose  the  body 
to  receive  and  develop  certain  morbid  poisons  of  a  specific  kind, 
known  to  multiply  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  aud  to  throw 
off  material  capable  of  propagating  and  spreading  the  same  kind 
of  disease.  With  regard  to  the  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
hair,  a  failure  of  the  vital  powers  to  carry  on  the  healthy  processes 
of  life  seems  ordinarily  to  be  one  of  the  inviting  causes  of  such  a 
development  of  truc/^Jijiaswould  constitute  a  disease.  A  special 
nidus  or  soil  is  necessary,  just  as  a  predisposition  is  necesary  in  the 
case  of  the  spread  of  miasmatic  diseases ;  yet  care  must  be  taken  in 
both  instances  not  to  confound  the  co-operating  cause  with  the 
special  or  peculiar  poison  or  germ.  [Mal-nutrition,  and  feeble 
health  of  the  subject  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  both  vege- 
table aud  animal  parasites,*  and  in  scrofulous  persons  tbcy  are 

"  [CI.  Bernard  statei  that  Frogs  are  subject  to  panuitic  ^ngi,  which  in  time  eaiuai 
their  di'uth ;  and  that  if  a  heulthj'  frog  is  put  into  a  jar  wiih  otliers  no  disi^ased,  be  will, 
for  Rwhila  ul  li^iiat,  resist  coniugiun :  but  if  one  which  has  b>!en  for  foiav  time  in  cap- 
tiviir,  und  whuae  nutrition  U  impaired,  be  thui  placed,  he  becumea  at  once  covered 
with  fungouB  growths.] 


A 
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common  and  tenacious;  but  no  condition  is  so  fitting  as  unc 
oesH,  the  fungus  there  tinding  a  good  soil  where  it  may  re 
harmed,  with  no  let  to  its  growth,  and  this  point  is  particula 
sisted  upon  by  Ilubra.  They  affect  particularly  the  akin  of  chil 
Both  Holtin  and  Bazin  recognize  a  condition  of  the  hairs  (d< 
ent,  perhaps,  on  constitutional  causes)  which  appears  to  be  esi 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant;  fur  sometimes  the  diseiue  disa] 
epontuneously,  and  the  fungus  dies  without  treatment. 

The  evidence  is  now  very  strong  which  points  to  the  v 
fungi  already  mentioned  as  mere  varieties  of  two  or  more  e 
(Hebra,  Lowe,  Iloau,  Fox,  Berkeley). 

There  are  numeroutt  facts  which  justify  the  belief  that 
exists  hut  one  essential  fungus,  whose  sporules  find  a  soil  1 
velopmcnt  and  growth  upon  the  surface,  or  even  within 
secluded  portions  of  the  human  body;  and  that  varieties 
growth  of  that  fungus  are  due  to  difiereucee  in  the  constitu' 
the  individual,  to  the  moisture,  exudation,  soil,  or  tempe 
under  which  the  development  of  the  fungus  takes  place.  Tb< 
nature  of  these  differences  is  not  yet  understood;  but  the  p 
tion  of  irritant  acids  and  gases  are  constaut  accompaniments 
growth  of  such  parasites,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  veg 
cell ;  for  it  does  not  undergo  development  without  exciting  a  < 
cal  decomposition  in  the  pabulum  on  which  it  feeds;  and  the 
ent  stages  in  its  growth  give  rise  to  alcoholic,  acid,  and  putrel 
fermentation.  Of  the  latter  there  is  ample  evidence  in  m: 
these  parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  especially  in  faviis,  the  oi 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  some  mvihyUtmine  compound  (] 
Thus  their  irritant  actiou  very  soon  may  establish  an  eruption, 
the  ratio  of  eruption  to  parasite  is  not  constant;  for  an  amo 
fungus  which  will  simply  produce  death  of  hair  in  one  pers 
part  of  tlie  body  may  in  another  produce  irritation,  crupti< 
-violent  inflammation.  These  ditfcrent  results  may  be  due  t 
causes, — (1.)  Constitutional  peculiarity  in  different  individual] 
Feculianty  of  structure  of  a  part  as  regards  density,  heat,  moi 
and  chemical  and  anatomical  composition  of  the  part.  Not 
do  these  fungus  sporules  penetrate  hairs,  liair  follicles,  an< 
dermic  cells,  but  tlie  development  of  sporules  of  a  similar  t 
within  the  lanea  and  deeper  textures  constitut«s  a  most  senoi 
ease  of  the  foot  in  India,  about  to  be  described. 

It  is  not  to  be  hastily  concluded  that  a  disease  is  non-pai 

because  a  fungus  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  part  wh 

was  expected  to  exist.     The  minuteness  of  the  sporules,  an 

re  required  in  the  investigatioti,  euiBciently  explain    the 

■ous  opinions  which  have  prevailed  on  the  nature  of  these 

:  lesions  (Lowe).    To  appreciate  the  tavages  which  may  b< 
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dueed  by  such  minute  cella,  tlie  rt-ader  may  be  reminded  of  the 
immense  force  whicli  the  growth  of  Buch  cells  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing through  continuous  and  gradual  develojimeut;  for,  Ijeing 
of  so  minute  a  form,  and  its  agency  so  apparently  invisible,  its  in- 
trinsic power  is  apt  to  be  underrated.  An  Agaric  growing  under  a 
stone  of  more  than  a  hnndrfd  pounds'  weight  will  eventually  raise 
it  from  its  bed  to  the  height  of  several  inches;  and  the  cells  of  that 
Affark-  are  not  widely  ditterent  from  the  8j)oniles  of  a  fungus.  Again, 
the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  (probably  identieul  with  that  found  in  skin 
diseases)  has  been  known  to  raise  a  cask  of  wine,  the  fungus  feeding 
on  the  wine  as  it  leaked  from  the  tiask  (Harvey,  quoted  by  Lowe 
in  L'/iicet  of  August  1-3,  1859). 

The  variations  of  form  in  these  different  vegetable  parasites  asso- 
ciated with  the  skin  disease  about  to  be  described  are  obviously  so 
slight  that  tliey  seem  insufficient  to  warrant  different  species  being 
made  out  of  them.  They  may  nil  be  initial  or  nil  J  eve!  oped  forme, 
referable  to  thv  Ai^pcrgiUits  gUiucus  or  J'micHliitni ;  the  initial  forms 
of  both  of  these  being  Isomorphoua  (Lowe);  and  both  of  tbem  are 
also  equally  indifferent  about  the  matrix  where  they  grow,  as  long 
as  the  conditions  for  their  growth  are  fulfilled  (Beukbley).  [In 
coufirniation  of  this  view  Dr.  Lowe  states,  that  he  jilaced  in  a  bot- 
tle a  solution  of  brown  sugar  and  some  favus  matter,  and  exposed 
it  to  a  moderately  cool  temperature  for  rather  more  tViau  a  month; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Asptrgillus  glaums  was  detected  in  the 
solution,  having,  apparently,  been  developed  from  the  favus  mat- 
ter; and  this  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  a  like 
resnlL*  Dr.  Lowe  admits  the  great  difficulty  of  proof  in  such  ub 
servations,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  under  examination, 
and  the  impossibility  of  showing  that  no  other  plant  of  the  same 
species  was  present  to  complicate  results,  myriads  of  spores  of  the 
same  species  always  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere,  ready  to  rest 
and  grow  upon  any  suitable  pabulum.  Remak  made  like  experi- 
ments, but  was  unable  to  reach  any  positive  conclusion;  while 
Kiibner  put  the  question  to  the  practical  test  of  repeatedly  inocu- 
lating himself,  Struhe,  and  others  with  the  Pcmcillhim  ylaucum,  with- 
out any  effect,  "Now,"  aa  Dr.  Anderson  very  fairly  remarks,  "  if 
the  Peuicillium  glaneum  were  identical  with  the  parasites  of  favus, 
ringworm,  and  Pityriasis  versicolor,  one  would  naturally  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  been  as  successful  with  it  as  he  was  in 
his  inoculations  with  the  Ackorion  Schonlcimi,  the  Trickophi/lon,  and  the 
31  icrosporon  furfur ;"  and  he  thinks,  "it  must  be  conceded  that 
further  proof  is  required,  before  we  can  admit  that  the  parasites 
productive  of  favus,  Tinea  tonsurans,  and  Pityriasis  versicolor  are 


*  [TransnctiDns  of  the  BoUnical  Society,  vol.  v, 
ilcCall  Anderson.] 


pkrt  iii,  p.  193,  quoted  by  Dr. 
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i<lenti««l  with  the  A/fperjJffU  ^/nrwr"'  iAtdckms'.  tof.  -riLi.] 
calUrities  have  al^o  been  obserrd  in  the  growth  of  th«  An 
which  nuty  be  exi>]aiae<i  aa  doe  to  the  au^  of  deTelopoieni 
conditions  of  growth  at  the  time  it  waa  ezamioed  \P^.  & 
Traiu.,  vol.  vii,  p.  Z9h).  The  eame  />n>gi  dnricg  their  growti 
known  Vt  aMnme  very  different  forms  and  appeannce*.  It 
happens  that  the  same  species  has  not  onlv  been  described  i 
dillerent  specific  name*,  bnt  eren  referred  to  different  gieoers.  '. 
states  that  he  faan  traced  no  fewer  than  ei^t  genera  of  dtff 
•Qthors  to  mere  degenerations  or  imi«rfect  states  of  one  parti 
fnngas  (TJi^kpf-'fra  fdphunat;  and  Xees  tod  E«enbeck  states 
the  same  fungoid  matter  which  develops  a  certwD  fangiu  in 
ter  (the  ScUroti'tm  m^etoipora)  will  develop  another  fdngtis  in 
mer  (the  Arfarkm  t*i.eaee>a).  Professor  Heniilow  showed  that 
of  the  supposed  species  of  Uredo  are  forms  of  Paecaua^  Artgma 
the  like. 

The  identity  of  these  fw>>^  associated  with  skin  diaeaae  has 
likewise  proved  by  clinical  observation.  In  patients  affected 
ringworm  of  the  head  (T.  Umxtiratvi),  patches  of  riDg^ronn  o 
body  ( T.  cireinatta)  are  frefiaently  seen  on  other  parts  of  the 
more  especially  on  the  neck,  where  the  patches  of  the  skin 
•calp  are  often  continuous  (Jenxer,  Axdersok).  Instances  o 
converse  of  these  observations  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Fox,  when 
disease  from  the  iikin  extended  upwanls  to  the  scalp,  with  the  > 
actem  of  T.  dri-.iiuttus  on  the  skin  and  T.  lonsarnna  on  the  ; 
{iMwet,  Sept.  17, 1H69).  Hutchinson  states  that  once,  in  exami 
with  the  microscope  the  parasite  from  a  case  of  T.  tonsurans,  fa 
ociilated  himself  by  ml^ttakc,  and  there  reanltcd  a  well-del 
patch  of  T.  '.■irciiinlus  on  one  side  of  the  neck  (Med.  Times  atid 
zetle,  Jan.  12,  IHUl).  Dr.  Andemon  mentions  that  in  cases  of  ^j 
he  has  more  than  once  found  the  external  aspect  or  back  ol 
hand  or  wrist  the  scat  of  T.  (rtrdnalas,  owing  to  the  patient  rub 
the  itchy  and  diseased  portions  of  the  chin  with  these  parts, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  the  parasite  {Pii/\ 
Affections  of  the  Skin,  p.  50).  The  ringworm  of  the  ski  n ,  he  ais< 
served,  might  give  rise  to  sycosis.  Dr.  Fox  relates  that  whih 
amining  a  patient  with  T.  eircinatus  he  had  two  or  three  vesicli 
simple  herpes  juBt  appearing  at  the  time  ou  his  own  lip.  The  fai 
became  implanted  amongnt  these  vesicles ;  and  the  herpetic  eni[ 
became  irritable,  inflamed,  and  pustular;  and  the  hairs  at  then 
ends  were  actually  split  up  by  the  fungus,  which  was  makinf 
way  down  to  the  follicle. 

Sycosis  is  also  shown  to  be  produced  from  T.  tonsurans  ;  but 
Lowe  has  shown  that  farus  and  sycosis  may  be  produced  from 
Implantation  of  the  yeast  plaut ;  and  the  large  oval  spon^s  of  A 
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rion  hftve  been  seen  in  T.  lonsuravs  {Raciborski,  Fox)  ;  and  chloasma 
maj-  be  produced  from  the  implautation  of  OuUum,  or  fiingiia  of  the 
"thrush"  (Fox).  The  nail  fungu3  ib  an  Aspergillm  (ViRcaow),  or 
an  Oidinm  (IvucnESMEiSTER),  or  an  Achorion  (Meissser);  while  the 
enr  fiingun  is  an  Aspen/illus  or  a  Miicor.  The  figures  used  in  illustra- 
tioD  of  the  text  (kindly  lent  by  Dr.  Anderson)  show  the  sameness 
in  the  form  of  the  fitngns  in  tho^e  pnrasitie  diseases;  and  if  con- 
trasted with  Fig.  27,  page  79,  of  Dr.  Bennett's  admirable  work  on 
T/ie  Principles  avd  Practice  of  Medicine,  showing  the  sporules  and 
mj-celium  constituting  the  ■niiiguel  of  infanta;  and  with  Figs,  86,  87 
and  88.  page  99  of  the  same  work,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  ob- 
server that  the  form  and  nature  of  the/wny*  pecnliar  to  the  diseases 
about  to  be  described  are  really  identical,  Nevertheless,  the  leeiona 
induced  are  snfficientlj  various  to  necessitate  the  description  of 
separate  diseases  capable  of  clinical  recognition,  for  the  treatment 
varies  with  the  aspects  of  the  particular  disease;  and  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  disease  is  no  doubt  related  to  the  stage  of  development, 
growth,  or  degeneratioTi  of  the  fungus. 

[The  most  eminent  dermatologist*  are  not  at  one  with  regard  to 
the  pathogeny  of  the  parasitic  affections  of  the  skin.  (1.)  Wilson 
and  others  deny  utterly  the  presence  of  fungi  in  these  diseases, 
believing  what  have  been  described  as  such  to  be  degenerations  of 
the  elementary  structures  of  the  skin.  (2.)  Some  admit  that  they 
are  found,  hut  that  they  are  accidental  and  not  essential  formations. 
(8.)  Devergie  and  his  school  hold  tliat  parasitic  fungi  may  be  gen- 
erated spontaneously  on  the  parts  of  the  skin  where  they  are  found. 
(4.)  The  camp  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  those  who  believe 
that  several  fungous  growths  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  parasitic  affections  of  the  skin,  and  those  who  matntaiu  that 
they  are  dne  to  the  presence  of  one  and  the  same  parasite.  In  a 
recent  contribution  to  the  British  and  Foreign  3Iedico-Chirur(fical 
jReeieto  (July,  1866),  Dr.  McOall  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  who  ha« 
studied  the  subject  with  great  care,  and  who,  in  Ids  excellent  work 
on  The  Parasitic  Affectiojis  of  the  Skin,  was  the  first  to  maintain  in 
Great  Britain  the  correctness  of  Bazin's  opinion — that  Tinea  tonsw- 
Tans,  Tinxa  drcinalns,  and  Tinea  si/rosis,  are  all  due  to  the  presence 
of  oneaud  the«ame  parasite,  the  Trichophyton — hsLs  presented  vei^ 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Trifhophylon  (the  parasite  of  the 
three  varieties  of  ringworm),  the  Achurion  Schonldnii  (the  parasite 
of  scald  head),  and  the  Microsporon  furfur  (the  parasite  of  chloasma, 
Pityriasis  versicolor),  being  distinct  fungous  growths.  His  proofs 
of  the  non-identity  of  these  parasites  are  drawn  from ;  (1.)  The  re- 
sults of  inoculation;  (2.)  Clinical  proof ;  and  (3.)  Microscopic  exam- 
ination. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  probably  correct  views.     (1.)  In  all  cases 
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of  suecGBflfiil  inocalation  with  the  Ach(mon,  Triehophyion,  and  . 
sporon.  furfiiT,  the  same  parasitic  diseaee  has  been  prodaced  a 
from  which  the  parasite  was  taken.  (2.)  Of  the  innnmerable 
occurring  in  the  human  subject,  illustrative  of  the  contagious  oat 
favus,  Tinea  tonsiiranB,  and  Pitjriasia  versicolor  (chloasma) 
have  been  recorded,  there  is  no  authentic  case  in  which  c 
these  diseasGB  ^ave  rise  to  one  of  the  others.*  (3.)  The  diffi 
in  the  appearance  of  favus,  Tinea  tonsurans,  and  Pityriams 
color  (chloasma),  when  fully  developed,  is  so  very  etriking, 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  produced  by  separate  par 
(4.)  There  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  the  transit 
one  of  these  diseases  into  one  of  the  others.  (5.)  The  diff 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Achorion,  Trichophyton,  and  Microi 
furfur  is  sufficiently  striking  to  enable  the  observer  in  manj 
to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  from  the  microscopic  exami 
alono.t  (6.)  Of  the  numerous  instances  on  record  of  the 
nuRsion  of  favus  and  Tinea  tonsurans  from  the  lower  animals  I 
tagion  or  inoculation,  fiivun  has  always  given  rise  to  favu 
Tinea  tonsurans  to  Tinea  tonsurans.] 


BINGWORM— T^M  Thfubiu. 

Sflflnition — An  affection  impHcating  the  hain  of  the  skin,  ae 
chin,  and  vmially  antvrtting  a  circular  form.  The  hairs  become  d 
brittle,  having  a  tendt-ncy  to  crack  or  break  across.  Itching  accom 
the  primary  eruption,  which  is  generally  at  first  erythematous,  witi 
itcelling,  and  a  fvngut  ultimately  appears,  which  had  been  dem 
between  the  ejndermia  and  the  true  skin.  The  fungus  has  a  pun 
color  and  powdery  anpect.  It  coven  the  epidermis  between  the  hail 
forms  around  them  a  complete  white  sheath.  Inflammation  of  ti 
follicles  and  of  the  surrounding  tissue  octmrs  ;  and  whsn  pumfort 

*  [In  one  of  HebrK's  plata  tbero  is  m  inatance  of  Tingworm  and  fkTm 
iBme  per»oii  at  one  time.  Thia  in  no  doubt  vrry  rare.  Dr.  Aodcnon  (ayi, 
never  met  with  a  cane,  and  that  amongut  the  ISOO  CMei  of  paraaitic  kfiectioni 
tkin  treated  at  the  Dipppnnarj  for  Skin  DiBcMoa,  Glasgow,  during  the  last  fott' 
there  were  numeroua  eiamplea  of  the  contaftioua  nature  of  tinea,  favaa,  and  eh 
but  there  wm  not  a  aingic  imtanco  of  one  of  these  diaeaaei  giving  riie,  by  coo 
to  one  of  the  othnra.  He  remarka,  that  when  the  coincidence  happen*,  it  U  ■ 
constitutive  proof  of  the  identity  of  tbeae  diaeasea  than  do  tnatancea  of  tb 
Utence  of  pforiasia  and  ringworm  show  the  identity  of  thew  two  affections.] 

t  [Th<-  Rporea  of  the  Aehorvm  are.  on  an  average,  about  8000th  of  kn  inch  in 
ter,  and  many  of  tbem  are  oral ;  thoae  of  the  Triehnphylon,  are  much  amallen' 
on  an  average,  about  the  TOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  while  the  apora 
Mirrvsponm  furfur,  aithoagh  netirly  aa  large  aa  tboae  of  the  Achorion,  w 
uniformly  rounded,  and  have  a  remarkable  and  chHracteriettc  tendency  ta 
getber,  and  form  cluatora,  like  bunchct  of  grape*  (Axdsuok).] 
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fungut  i»  3e»troyed  at  the  expente-  of  obliteration  of  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
tclirn  perfect  haldaent  tniuet  (BaZC,  Axderson), 

Fatbolo^. — The  nature  of  this  dJBease  ie  to  be  Btudied  in  the  bot- 
any of  llie  cryptogainie  parasite  called  the  Trichophjlon^  discovered 
by  MalniBten  in  1845.  It  onnaiRts  of  oval  traiifiparout  spores  or 
globules,  about  the  ■jo'dd'^^^  l'^*"*  ^^  ""  '"'''^  '°  diameter.  Many  of 
these  are  isolated;  others  constitute,  by  their  juxtaposition,  articu- 
lated filaments.  Comparatively  few  cryptogainic  tubes  are  visible; 
a  character  which  distinguishes  the  ringworm  affections  from  the 
vegetable  structures  seen  in  the  other  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin 
(Fig.  32).  Its  anatomical  seat  is  in  the  inieridr  of  the  roofs  of  the 
hairs.  The  hiirs  and  fungi  eimultaneously  increase ;  the  former 
seem  larger  than  usual,  are  paler  in  color,  lose  their  elasticity,  soften, 
and  break  ott'  when  they  have 

risen   some    one   or    two    lines  Fig.  32. • 

above  the  surface  of  the  scalp. 
In  the  short  cylinder  of  hair  left, 
the  fungus  grows  still  more  rap- 
idly,8o  that  the  normal  structure 
of  the  small  stump  soon  becomes 
undistinguishable.  Sometimes 
the  hair  breaks  off  before  emerg- 
ing from  the  skin,  and  the  fun- 
gus, epidermis,  and  sebaceous 
matter  fill  the  ends  of  the  pili- 

ferous   conduits,  and   form   the  <£»" 

little  prominences  which  can  be 

seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  this  disease,  and  which  gives  to  the  skin 
a  rough  anserine  appearance.  The  sporules  and  mycelium  of  the 
plants  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  foiTn  of  a  white  powder  on  the 
roots  of  the  broken  baire;  sometimes  the  cutis  becomes  congested 
and  thickened,  and  then  the  plant  becomes  mixed  up  with  the  scales 
of  epidermis,  with  fatty  and  albuminoid  granules,  with  pus  and 
serous  exudation,  and  so  crusts  are  formed  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, in  which  the  growth  of  the  fungus  can  goon.  It  existsin  the 
Herpes  loiiswuiis  of  Cazenave,  which  is  the  Porrigo  scutulata  of  Wil- 
lau,  the  Tinea  lonsuravs  of  Bazin,  and  the  Trickosis  furfuracta  of 
Erasmus  Wilson  and  Dr.  Wood.  The  disease  commonly  called 
Rivguiorm  is  what  is  intended  to  be  described  by  all  those  names 
now  mentioned,  and  on  which  dermatologists  cannot  agree. 

There  seems  to  be  three  varieties  of  this  disease,  which  may  be 
described  under  the  following  names: 


•  Panisillc  fiinRUB  from  a  cise  of  Tinea  fmiaiirant, — (a,  a)  iBolnted  sporeii;  {b) 
Sporen  uuiteil  ut  Ihuir  eadt;  (c,  c,  c)  Emytj  tuW;  (j>)  Spurular  lube  (nfter  Bazim), 
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1,  Ringicorm  of  the  Body  ( Tinea  drdnatas)  commences  by  a 
roBC-colored  and  slightly  elevated  spot,  about  the  sire  of  a  foor 
piece,  which  ehortly  becomes  the  seat  of  slight  furfiiraceoos  A' 
mation,  accompanied  by  tingling  or  itching.  The  spot  gra 
iDcreasCB  in  size,  but  retains  its  circular  form  ;  and  as  it  exteix 
healing  process  commences  in  the  centres;  so  that  in  a  short  tii 
red  spot  is  transformed  into  a  large,  prominent,  erythematoui 
inclosing  a  portion  of  sound  skin.  This  process  goes  on  for 
definite  period,  the  ring  gradually  increasing  till  it  may  have 
meter  of  four  or  five  incbeB.  When  the  extent  of  Burfece  ft! 
is  large,  the  circle  is  apt  to  become  incomplete,  so  that  varioi 
ments  of  circles  appear.  The  disease  may  terminate  spontaDt 
the  parasitic  fungus  being  very  superficial,  the  hairs  small  a 
dimentary,  bo  that  the  parasite  dies  for  want  of  oonriahment. 
apt  to  flft'ect  the  face,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  oataide  of  the 
and  hand  (Bazin,  Anderson). 

2.  Ringworm  of  tke  Beard  { Tinea  sycosis)  is  met  with  on  the 
lip  and  hairy  parts  of  the  cheeks,  as  well  as  on  the  chin,  w 
affects  men;  but  the  hairs  of  theaxillse  or  genital  organs  of  fi 
are  not  exempt  from  this  disease.  It  commences  exactly  li 
eircinalus;  but  it  is  not  till  the  deeper  structures  are  involve 
when  small  indurations  occur,  surmounted  by  pustules  reset 
acne,  and  when  the  hairs  can  bo  pulled  out  with  ease,  that  the 
tion  of  the  patient  is  attracted  to  the  affection.  The  hai 
thickened,  the  bulbs  fiattcncd  and  more  or  less  disorganized, 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hair  are  separated  by  masses  of  sf 
imbedded  between  tbcm;  and  where  the  fungus  accumalates, 
on  the  hair  indicate  the  site  of  such  accumulation.  The  med 
part  of  the  hair  is  quite  disorganized  (Figs.  83  and  84),  ant 
diflflppcar  altogether.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  Sycosis,  wh 
flaminatory  and  suppurative  phenomena  prevail,  the  fungus  i 
cult  to  find. 

8.  Mingworm  of  the  Scalp  {Tinea  tonsurana)ia  for  the  most  pa 
with  in  children.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  first  : 
form  of  rounded  patches  on  different  parts  of  the  bead,  of  t 
or  pityriaeiB-like  inflammation.  From  the  irritation  induced 
vesicles  may  form.  The  hairs  in  the  first  instance  are  dul 
twisted,  and  easily  extracted  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances  th 
come  very  brittle,  and  break  on  attempting  to  extract  them 
as  they  become  more  and  more  friable  tliey  break  of  them 
within  a  lino  or  two  of  the  skin  (Bazin,  Anderson).  The  tn 
of  tho  hairs,  so  frequently  observed,  is  due  to— (1.)  Pluggii 
of  the  follicular  orifice  by  secretion,  and  detention  of  the  uppc 
>f  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  while  its  growth  at  the  papilla  stil 
uues.    Half  an  inch  in  length  of  heir  may  sometimes  be  ] 
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from  beneiitli  the  false  operculum.  2.  It  may  be  due  to  tlie  pres- 
ence  of  int/ctUum  in  tlio  tblliele,  clinging  to  the  hair  on  one  side  and 
to  the  follicle  on  the  other.    It  thus  blocks  up  the  follicle,  and  hoIdn 


Fig.  33.* 


Pig.  34,  t 
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the  hair  (while  still  growing)  to  the  diseased  spot  (Fox).  The  epi- 
dermis iiiul  stumps  of  the  hair  become  covered  over  with  a  charac- 
teristic gray iah-wl lite  powder,  whiuh  ensheathes  the  hair.  This 
powder  consists  of  the  fpon/les  of  the  fungus.  There  is  slight  ele- 
vation and  putKness  of  the  skin  of  the  diseased  parts,  while  its  color 
is  bluish  or  slate-colored  in  dark  subjects,  and  grayish  red  or  yellow 
in  fair  persons  (Bazin,  Anderson).    This  elevation  and  puffiness  of 


•  Hiiir  rmm  n  case  of  Si/ei/trii. — (a)  Broken  coiHiitinn  of  the  superior  eilremity  of 
thphnir;  (d)  Rupture  ol'thpinferiordlreiiiilvofihc  hair;  (o.c.c)  Kpidermic  tunio 
of  tbu  hiiir ;  (s.  D)  Isuliilcd  Hpiires ;  (k,  r]  Choini  of  spores  (Hfier  Bajiin). 

t  Hwir  from  a  case  pf  Tii-ta  lunsurana  loHdL-d  with  spimile'. — [a,  a)  Broken  ends  of 
[be  hair;  (A)  Rupture  I'f  the  longitudiual  fibres;  («,  e)  Ragged  edgca  of  ruptured 
huir  (Dr.  T.  M.  Andbbhon). 


TOL,   I, 
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tlie  Hkin  is  due  to  a  granular  \&yer  or  ftronta,  which,  on  the  ad 
of  liquor  potaascE,  is  aeon  under  the  niicroacope  to  be  due  to  sj 
of  the  fungus  cloRoly  packed  together.  The  amount  of  fluid 
encc8  materially  tlie  size  of  the  8]>orule8  (HouiN,  Fox).  Whe 
tules  and  yellow  cruttts  form,  tlio  detcetion  of  the  fun^s  is 
difficult  The  inflammation  will  last  as  long  a^  the  growth  o 
continues,  but  sometimes  they  die  out  spontaneously,  and  a  j 
recovery  takcH  place ;  but  tlie  hair  follicles  may  be  obliterated, 
permanent  al/ipeein  of  the  affected  parts  is  the  result,  iwith  m 
less  atrophy  of  that  portion  of  the  scalp  (Bazin,  A>"d1(B80s). 
The  Treatment  of  ringworm,  writes  Dr.  Parkes,  has  been  loi 
of  the  most  difiicult  points  in  dermatology.  Its  pririciplee 
ever,  are  now  well  understood,  and  few  cases  resist  the 
measures.  The  essential  point  ie  to  apply  to  the  rootn  of  tb 
a  preparation  winch  may  destroy  the  fungus:  if  this  can  b« 
the  disease  is  cured.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  remove  th 
This  is  in  part  generally  accomplished  before  the  case  comes 
treatment,  by  the  course  of  the  dificase:  if  it  has  not  beei 
ciently  done,  "epilation"  can  he  aceoniplishi 
chemical  agent,  or -by  extraction  with  pincer 
85).  The  forceps  most  suitable  for  this  little 
tion  are  those  about  three  inches  long^,  ha 
w^eak  spring,  so  that  the  hand  may  not  be  fu 
in  using  them.  They  should  be  made  bo  tl 
two  extremities  come  together  very  exactly,  i 
not  slide  the  one  upon  the  other.  Ka(;h  cxt 
should  be  a  couple  of  lines  broad,  bo  that  a 
uluR  of  hair  may  be  caught  up  at  one  tim< 
required;  and  should  he  fumishecl  on  the 
with  very  Rnc,  but  at  the  same  time  blunt, 
verse  dcnticulations,  so  that  they  may  not  cut 
the  brittle  hairs.  M.  Baziu  recommends  ai 
mcnt  comi>osed  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  » 
each  one  part,  and  thirty  parts  of  lard,  as  an 
to  remove  the  liair.  The  oil  of  cade,  howev 
pears  to  be  the  best  depilatory  known,  and  wi 
mode  of  treatment  epilation  with  the  pincei 
be  combined.  If  the  hairs  are  pulled  out 
proper  direction,  there  is  very  little  pain,  eep 
after  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  has  been  i 
by  the  use  of  the  <»l  of  cade.  The  oil  of  cade 
be  mixed  with  plyeerhie  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachi 
drachm  of  the  oil  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine.    [After  epilation,  i 
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"warm  local  douche  fihniilil  lie  nsed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes].  Tbe 
removal  of  tbe  Iioins  permits  a  "parasiticide"  solution  to  be  applied 
to  the  hair  folJifles,  within  which  are  the  prolific  spores  of  the 
fnngus.  For  this  pni-yioae  M,  Buzin  reeommends  either  a  soluiiou 
of  lilrjdoride  (if  mer<'vrif  (1  purt  to  iW  of  water),  or  an  ointment  of 
rtie  acetate  of  copper  (1  part  to  600  of  lard),  about  two  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water;*  and  a  little  alcohol  or  murioie.  of  jiinmoma  should 
be  used  to  facilitute  the  solution  of  the  mineral.  KUchenmeister'a 
espfrionce  aliows  that  the  alcoholic  Bolnti<mfl  act  moat  powerfully. 
Dr.  ParkeB  has  ustui,  with  excelletit  eflii'ct,  a  solution  of  the  pemi- 
Irak  of  mei'curi/,  about  one  part  to  thirty  or  forty  of  water.  This  is, 
however,  a  very  powerful  remedy,  and  is  to  be  cautiously  used,  »a 
it  easily  blisters  the  scalp;  also  an  oiittment  composed  of  eulpliate  of 
copper  (one  part),  alum  {three  parts),  and  lard  (twenty  to  thirty  parts, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient).  Probably,  liowever,  a  better 
parasiticide  than  any  of  these  is  the  siilpfiKrotis  ariil  [applied  pure  by 
means  of  a  gloss  rod,  or  a  piece  of  lint  may  be  dipped  in  a  saturated 
aolution  of  tbe  acid,  and  kept  on  the  affected  parts,  with  oiled  silk 
over  it,  to  prevent  evaporation],  as  employed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  with  aatonisliing  results.  [Dr.  Jenner  also 
speaks  highly  of  the  results  from  the  use  of  sidphur  ointment,  to  an 
ounce  of  which  fortygraiii8of/'//(/n'ry*/rMmnmm(m;>((vflii9tobeadded. 
Dr.  Laycoek,  of  Edinburgh,  recommends  an  alkaline  lotion  (Potasaa 
Bicarb,  ^j ;  Atpia  destil.  f.^iv),  to  be  fii-t't  used  continuously  for 
several  days  wilh  the  view  of  dissolving  the  crusts,  and  applied  on 
lint  by  meanB  of  a  mask  of  oiled  silk,  the  hair  being  clipped  to  the 
level  of  the  skin,  and  the  parts  fomented  twice  a  day  with  warm 
water;  and  then  bnisliiiig  over  the  affected  parta  twice  a  day  with 
Liq,  PotassjB  Arsenitia,  I'Sij;  Glycerina,  fjx.  Dr.  Masse  extols 
a  lotion  of  ereasote,  alcohol,  and  water.]  Dr.  Bennett  recom- 
mends the  interna!  use  of  eod-livor  oil  at  the  sanjc  time.  My 
fiiend  Dr.  Da\ndson  has  found  the  following  method  of  treatment 
to  succeed,  namely:  to  apply  tliirl»7-e  of  iodine  to  the  affected  parts 
twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days,  and  afterwards  ointment  of  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercuiy  (Corros.  snbliniate).  Alter  the  third  or  fourth  appli- 
cation of  the  iodine,  the  disease  will  cease  to  spread,  and  the  hair 
(which  may  have  been  thinning  rapidly)  will  cease  to  fall  off".  A 
kind  of  crust  is  formed  by  the  application  of  the  iodine,  which  will 
6cale  oft' in  the  form  of  a  scurf  when  the  ointment  is  applied.  Wash- 
ing the  head  after  the  disease  has  commenced,  and  before  medical 
treatment  is  begun,  sometimes  tends  to  spread  the  disease  to  parts 
of  the  head  which  had  been  sound  before. 


•  [llBKin'a  aolulicn  of  porroaive  Eiiblimulf  h  gr.  viij  of  llie  folt  to  wntcr  f^j  J  h'w 
foroiulu  for  acutule  uf  cojiper  ointmeut  U,  39B  to  lord  Jj,] 
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SCALD  U^AD—Famt. 

Saflnition. — Afmfpis  parasitic  disease,  composed  of  cup-shaped 
sometimes  distinct  and  separate,  at  other  times  indistinct  or  con 
These  fioigi  are  capable  of  being  implanted  by  transference  from  ca 
son  to  another.  The  hairy  scalp  is  Us  most  common  sUe,  but  the  t 
may  be  developed  on  the  face,  neck,  or  limbs. 

Pathology. — The  disease  has  been  found  to  depend  on  a  e 
ganiic  fungus,  whiiih  han  been  named  the  Achorion  Schonkimi 
Schijniein,  who  waa  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  yeUow  farus 
iu  Porrigo  lupinosa  and  P.  scutulata  were  conetituted  by  a  veg 
parasite.  The  disease  with  which  it  is  associated  is  now 
indifferently  iiWww,  Tinea  favosa,  or  Porrigo  scutulata.  The  pr 
seat  of  the  parasite  ia  in  the  depth  of  Uie  hair  follicle,  outsic 
layer  of  the  epithelium  which  covers  the  root  of  the  hair,  and 
formsthe  "inner  rootshcath"  of  KoUikor.  By  usingacoueen 
solution  of  li^mr  potassee,  to  make  tlie  parts  transparent,  the  f 
may  be  observed,  with  the  microscope,  in  the  follic-le  round  th 
at  the  place  where  it  passes  through  the  epidermis.  A  aecont 
of  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  plant  is  found  in  depressic 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  the  yellow  honeycomb-like  r 
which  gave  the  specific  uamefavus  to  the  disease,  and  which 
tlieir  frequent  buckler-like  shape,  suggested  the  term  "scutu 
A  ciiticulur  elevation  is  seen,  beneath  which  is  a  small  favna. 
the  cuticle  is  raised,  a  drop  of  pns  sometimes  issues;  hence  tiie 
of  those  who  have  considered  this  disease  always  pustular, 
rally,  however,  there  is  no  pus  or  liquid  of  any  kind :  the  plant  f 
and  the  cuticle  over  it  {supposing  it  has  not  been  forcibly  deti 
finally  separates,  leaving  the  favns  exposed  to  the  air.  A 
form  of  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  fungus  attacks  the 
and  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  those  who  have  been  long  af 
with  the  favuB  of  the  hair  follicles,  the  fungus  taking  root  aD< 
minating  beneath  the  nail  {Pig.  36).  After  the  Bpores  have 
menced  to  germinate  between  the  superficial  and  deep  epid 
layers,  the  nail  becomes  thickened  over  the  affected   part,  ai 

color  becomes  gradually  more  and 
Fig.  86 .•  yellow,  owing  to  the  favos  matter  a\ 

through  it  As  the  fungus  increai 
growth,  it  gradually  presses  on  the 
rendering  its  longitudinal  etrise  ver 
dent,  and  ultimately  leading  to  the  f 


*  (a,  a)  Upper  lurface  of  nail ;  (b,  b)  Lower  (urface  of  dkII  ;  (c,  c)  fbnu 
\ite  in  the  wuod-out,  yrllow  in  the  original),  runiiiiig  upward*  and  fbrwM 
lAQ  the  Umlnie  of  the  nail  (Andkbbok}. 
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tion  of  fissures  in  it.     As  the  pressure  on  the  nail  increaaea,  its 

Btibataiice  gets  tliiimer  and  thinner,  till  pei-tbration  occurs;  and  then 
a  favua  cup  makes  its  appearance  externally,  but  more  or  less  de- 
formed iAniierson). 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  at  fii'st  there  is,  at  the  point  where 
the  favus  is  about  to  form,  only  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  epidermis;  and  some-  -^'S'  '^■* 
times  the  under  surface  of  tlie  favus  is 
coated  by  cuticle,  which  separates  it  from 
the  compressed  and  attenuated  derma. 
As  it  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  more 
prominent,  the  epidermic  covering  is  rup- 
tured. Each  favus  crust  is  also  enveloped 
in  a  capsule,  of  amorphous  structure,  with- 
in wbicli  is  inclosed  the  true  favua  matter 
(Fig.  37). 

The  favua  consists  of  the  wycdhtw,  the 
spores  and  the  receptacles  of  the  Auhorioii,  together  with  a  finely 
granular  amorphous  layer,  which  forms  tlie  external  coat  of  the 
favua,  and  is  the  representative  of  the  amorphous  "  stroma"  which 
oileu  accompanies  the  mycelium  of  fant/i.    In  the  favus  another 


Fig.  B8.t 
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♦  Favua  cup. — (*,  a)  Amorplious  envelope;  (o)  Pavua  matter;  (b,  s)  Hair* 
tra verting  the  Fuvub  cup  (Hobin). 

t  Fungus  nnHtter  frum  a  fuvus  crust. — [&,  A,  a)  Tlio  Uutated  spurules;  (b,B,b} 
Cbkiiu  uf  ipurulea  (Db.  ANDiiiaoH). 
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and  distinct  fungus  can  sometimea  be  found — namely,  the  Pi 
fam — which  is  easil;  recognized:  it  has  one  extremity  (the 
rounded  and  compoeed  of  two  cells  of  unequal  size,  a  soperic 
an  inferior;  the  other  extremity  ia  prolonged  into  a  jointed  at 
trunk. 

When  a  little  of  the  favus  matter  is  broken  up  and  exai 
microscopically,  after  being  acted  upon  by  solution  of  potasl 
seen  to  consist  of  numerous  little  oval  or  rounded  bodies,  th 
rules  of  the  fungus  having  a  diameter  of  about  g^g^th  part 
inch  (Fig.  38). 

A  number  of  cells  united  end  to  end  form  simple  or  joint* 
branching  tubes  (Figs.  89  and  40),  developed  from  the  sp 


'  tAi^^  of  an  inch  x  ^0  diametora  (Da.  Akdibmht). 

i 
1 

(Fig.  38).  Little  granules  or  nuclei  may  be  seen  in  the  inter 
the  spores.  The  tubes  vary  in  diamet«r,  and  hairs  in  the  vi< 
of  the  favuB  cruata  are  impregnated  with  the  fungus.  The  di 
has  been  communicated  by  inoculation  from  man  to  roan,  and 
mice  to  cats,  and  thence  to  man  (Bazim,  Dkaper,  Fox,  Akdbi 
Symptoma. — Favus  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  inve 
j  ij  form  of  scald  head.    The  disease  commences  with  a  alight  pr 

*  Fungua  matter  from  a  faviu  crust,  showing  branching  tubes  running  iti« 
centre  of  the  figure  from  the  epitheliaiscabiandsporuleiat  tbeedgaa  (Aitdi 
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or  itcliing  of  ii  few  hnnrs'  duration,  followeil  by  an  ernptinn  of  small 
red  t-ari,  sensible  to  the  toiR'h  and  to  the  sight.  These  augment  in 
aize,  and  before  twelve  hours  have  passed,  a  yellowish  point  forms 


Fig.  <0.» 
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on  eaeh  of  their  apices,  at  fii-st  so  small  as  to  be  only  visible  nndfjr 
B  glass  of  ctmaideruble  power.  The  surface  appears  now  as  if 
covered  with  specks  of  a  sulpbur-yeUow  color,  and  each  varus  ap- 
pears as  if  set  in  the  skin,  with  an  unibijicated  or  depressed  centre. 
If  any  tluid  exuilation  exist,  it  does  not  remain  so,  but  concretes  into 
a  dry,  brittle,  candied,  honeyeombed-looking  scab  or  crust,  which 
retaintt  the  form  of  tbe  pustule,  is  similarly  cupped  or  depressed  in 
the  centre,  covered  by  the  e])iderniiB,  while  its  under  surface  is 
marked  by  n  small  mammary  process  which  corresponds  to  the 
depression  of  the  pustule.  The  honeycombed  appearance  of  the 
scab  gives  the  peculiar  character  of  the  diseaHe,  and  hence  the  term 
"fevus."  The  crust  continues  to  increase,  still  preserving  its  cir- 
cular form  and  depressed  centre,  till  it  occasionally  attains  a  mag- 
nitude of  five  to  six  lines  in  diameter.  When  the  crust  is  recent, 
it  is  of  a  yellow  or  fawn  color:  as  it  becomes  older  its  hue  becomes 
lighter,  and,  as  it  is  eauily  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  pulverized  sulphur. 

The  number  of  favi  is  considerable,  and  they  commonly  appear 
in  crops,  affecting  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  head  at  distant 
intervals.  They  may  he  either  distinct  or  confluent.  When  vei'y 
nunjeroufl,  they  are  confluent,  but  the  cupped  form  of  the  individual 
crusts  may  slill  fretpiently  be  recognized ;  and  according  to  Rayer, 
should  this  peculiar  form  be  lost  through  the  copiousness  of  tlie 
aecrctimi,  still,  by  removing  the  superficial  layers,  each  particular 
favus,  with  its  central  depression,  may  in  general  be  made  out.    At 


•  Bliowing  tbe  mode  of  reproducUon  of  the  Achorion,  or  fungus  of  the  ft»ui  (tSter 
BbhhkttJ. 
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a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  epidermis  disappear 
a  viscid  fluid  16  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  one  ■ 

incrustatioo  over  the  whole  head ; 
the  Porriga  larvaUa — mask  or  vizo 
scald  head.  The  smell  of  the  scab  is 
liar,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  < 
uiine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which 
have  been  kept  It  is  probaltly  da 
species  of  alcoholic  fermentation  (n 
amine)  in  connection  with  the  vegi 
growth  (Lovb). 

When  a  crust  of  recent  formation 
moved,  a  circular  depression,  wide 
deeper  than  the  favus,  is  seen.  At  a 
advanced  stage  the  ulceration  penc 
below  the  dermoid  tissue.  Indeed 
bert  says  he  has  never  been  able 
move  a  crust,  for  the  purpose  of  ma] 
preparation,  without  deeply  woundii 
scalp,  and  producing  considerable  h 
rhage,  while  in  some  coses  a  deep  a] 
tensive  ulceration  takes  place,  whi( 
penetrated  even  to  tlie  bonea  of  tt 
nium. 

The  Porrigo  lupinosa  and  porriga  sc\ 
are  accidental  varieties,  in  which  tli< 
resembles  a  lupine,  rather  than  the  ' 
the  honeycomb,  and  is  very  rarely 
or  the  appearance  of  tlie  scab  is  shielc 
and  when  of  some  extent  and  well  mi 
the  patch  is  soil,  doughy,  and  painful 
pressed  upon.  Some  of  the  hair  a] 
to  be  removed  by  the  roots,  while 
portions  are  broken  off  near  the  seal 
roots  remaining.  Those  which  remt 
readily  removed  by  friction,  and  if  pulled,  have  scarcely  an; 
of  the  scalp. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  favus  i 
verj'  strictly  determined.  Some  practitioners,  however,  stil 
entirely  on  a  constitutional  treatment,  snch  as  small  doses  o 
barb  and  soda,  small  doses  of  mercury,  some  preparation  of 

*  Hair  witb  fBTQi  fungui. — [A,  a)  Chains  of  aporulei  projecting  beyond  tb 
if  the  Iwir;  (B)  tjporulei  between  the  flbru  of  the  hair;  (c,  s)  Broken-up  i 
rtha  hair,  with  mauei  ofiporulM  between  the  UoKvna  (after  Kucbkhmkibi 
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or  on  veg^otable  tonica,  aa  the  infiisioa  of  cascarilla  or  compound 
iiifuriioii  of  geiiliaii.  With  such  treatment,  if  tlie  heitlth  improves, 
it  is  believed  the  fungus  will  apoutaueouHlj  disappear.  Others, 
again,  aa  entirely  rely  on  a  loeal  treatment,  attempting  to  exter- 
minate the  disease  by  eauterizution,  or  by  applying  some  favorite 
ointment;  and  the  catalogue  of  ointments  used  for  this  pnrjjoae  in- 
cludes all  that  have  at  any  tinte  been  admitted  into  the  Pharma- 
oopceia. 

Aa  in  the  laat-tlescribcd  diaease,  the  cryptogamous  parasite  must 
be  destroyed,  and  its  germs  eradicated. 

The  beat  method  to  accomplish  thia  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
shave  the  head  and  apply  a  poultice  till  all  tho  scabs,  or  nearly  so, 
are  removed ;  and  thia  being  efleoted,  the  whole  hairy  scalp,  or  site 
of  the  fuvus  fungus,  should  be  anointed  with  some  of  the  following 
applications :  The  lar  ohdmad  (uityl.  pieis  liqitidm)  has  hitherto  been 
the  orthodox  application.  This  ointment  should  be  washed  otf 
night  and  morning  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  be  as  often  re- 
applied. The  head  should  be  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
where  there  are  other  children,  the  att'ected  child  should  be  isolated 
aa  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  This 
form  of  porrigo,  in  the  early  stages,  will  sometimes  yield  by  wash- 
ing the  part  with  the  oleum  lcrebmthin<e  night  and  morning,  and 
cutting  the  hair  close. 

The  Fticm  acululata  is  a  disease  often  rebellious  to  every  mode 
of  treatment,  but,  applied  at  a  favorable  moment,  a  simple  method 
may  succeed.  Dr.  Willis  has  seen  the  disease  yield  to  fomentations, 
or  to  bread  poultices.  The  application  of  the  lunar  caustic  round 
the  patches,  about  a  line  from  their  outer  margin,  is  another  favor- 
ite method  of  treatment.  In  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Willis  recommends — 

A  Bolution  of  Sulphtite  of  Copper,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  grains  to 
ten  ounces  of  water ;  or  of  the  Nilrate  of  Silver  in  tlie  same  proportions. 
Tho  mikl  ointment  of  the  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  a  satve  of  the  black  aiil- 
pliurct  of  tho  same  metal  (Sulphurotum  Hydrargyri  nigr.,  5j  ad  SUi 
adipis  5j) ;  the  Unguentum  Picis,  an  unguent  of  the  Coccutus  Imlicus  (5j 
to  3ij,  adipia  3j),  may  be  tried  one  alter  the  other ;  and  in  different  in- 
Btancea  each  will  have  the  nierit  of  the  cure. 


[Hebra,  following  the  recommendation  of  Kiicbenmeister,  has 
encceeded  with  first  rubbing  the  parts  with  lint  soaked  in  a  lotion 
of  Vfralriiii  gr.  v,  Alcohol  (80°)  ft),i,  and  then  laying  over  them  a 
dossil  wet  with  it.  Alcohol  alone  will  often  effectually  destroy  the 
fungus.] 

The  most  effectual  remedy  is  unquestionably  the  eradication  of 
the  atiticted  hairs,  and  the  use  of  such  parasiticides  as  have  been 
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already  mentioned  under  the  different  formB  of  TYneo.  Dr.  A 
eon  finds  that  when  ^fws  aflects  the  head,  a)l  treatment  i» 
lutely  useless  except  epilation.  The  other  methods  are  merelj 
liative — the  disease  reappearing  whenever  the  treatment  is  ato| 
Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  places  great  faith  in  the  olive  oil  I 
ment  It  is  very  useful  in  many  cases  before  proceeding  to  < 
tion.  After  the  hair  is  cut  short,  and  the  favus  crusts  rem 
with  poultices,  the  parts  afiected  should  be  smeared  thoroi 
night  and  morning  with  fresh  almond  oil;  and  once  or  tw^ 
week  the  head  should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  soft  soap 
warm  water.  After  a  few  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  hai 
comes  less  friable,  and  epilation  is  much  more  easily  and  effici 
performed,  and  does  not  cause  nearly  so  much  local  irrtti 
The  hairs  are  to  be  removed  sin^li/  with  the  forceps,  not  pulle< 
along  with  all  the  healthy  growth  in  their  ueighborhood,  as 
formerly  to  be  done  by  the  barbarous  application  of  the  pitcV 
This  disease  occurring  on  surfaces  not  particularly  covered 
hair  yields  at  once  to  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphi 
copper,  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  or  to  the  soluti< 
sulphurous  acid  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Jenner.  The  treat 
of  favue  recommended  by  Robin  and  Bazin  is  epilation,  am 
application  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  or  of  aceta 
copper  ointment  (1  part  to  500  of  lard),  to  kill  the  plant  sttl 
mainiiisr  adherent  to  the  hair  follicle. 


r 


BALDNESS  IN  F&TCRES— Tinea' Dtfalpatu. 

Sefinition — AfutiffUB  diieaie,  eaunng  the  formation  of  roundt 
oval  patches  of  baldneitg,  aometimei  toUtary,  more  generally  mul 
It  affectt  the  hairy  scalp  principally ;  but  the  beard,  the  genital  or. 
and  hairy  portionn  of  the  $kiH  may  also  suffer. 

Patholo^. — The  fungus  to  which  such  circumscribed  patch 
baldness  are  owing  has  been  named  the  Microsporon  Audi 
detected  by  Gruby  iu  1843.  It  is  preseut  in  the  disease  comm 
called,  after  Willan,  Porrigo  decaleans,  or  Alopecia  circumscripta 
after  Bateman,  Tinea  decaleans;  by  Bazin,  Tinea  achromasota 
Anderson,  Alopecia.  It  differs  from  the  IVickophyton  of  Tinea 
dens  by  its  numerous  waved  filaments,  and  by  the  extremely  e 
size  of  its  sporules.  It  is  not  found,  like  the  IVichopkyton,  in 
interior  of  the  root,  but  forms  round  each  hair  a  little  tube  ; 
hair  then  becomes  opaque,  softens,  and  breaks  off  (Fig.  42). 
alopecia  is  rapid,  with  or  without  previous  vitUigo  of  the  skin  ; 
dermis  is  not  congested,  and  the  epidermis  is  thin  and  smootb. 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  hairs  appear  dull  and  histrelesa 
aore  easily  extracted  than  healthy  hairs.    The  skin  is  reddt 
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Fig.  42.« 


BwoUen,  and  sliglifly  itchy.     A  whitish  matter  may  be  Reen  on  the 

diseatted  skin  rikI  hairs,  whieh  is  due  to  the  eporules  of  the  fungus. 

The  hairs  suddenly  full  off'  from  the  aft'eeted  parts,  and  a  round  hald 

patch  is  left,  whi<:h  is  perfectly  white, 

contrasting  in  its  whiteness  with  the 

parte  of  the  scalp  or  skin  provided 

with  hairs.     The  fundus  may  also 

be  developed  in  the  nail, like  favna 

(Bazin). 

There  is  an  affection  which 
should  be  distinguished  from  the 
Porrii)o  ikcalttnis  (or  Alopeeia  eir- 
cums'.ripln),  and  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  rapid  disappearanee  of 
pigment  from  both  skin  and  hair, 
with  or  without  alopecia.  M.  Bazia 
includes  it  in  his  Tivea  achromatosa 
{Tdrpie  achrornaleiise),  but  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  alopecia  is 
not  constant;  and  states  that  a 
parasitic  plant  is  present.  It  is 
probitble,  however,  that  something 
more  tliaii  a  fungus  exists,  to  cause 
the  total  disappearance  of  pigment 
from  a  considerable  portion  of  der- 
mis. Besides,  when  the  haira  re- 
turn they  are  at  tirst  quite  white 
and  downy,  like  those  on  eliildren, 
and  only  gradually  rcgaiu  color; 
whereas,  if  the  riHUgo  were  owing 
to  a  plant,  they  would  most  likely 
not  grow  at  all.  The  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  allied  to  those  obscure  n- 
pigmentary  changes  which  have  a 
much  deeper  seat  than  the  surface 
of  the  body  (Parkks).  Vitiligo  is 
flonietiraea  a  congenital'  affection, 
and  seems  to  consist  in  an  abnormal 

distribution  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin  ;  so  that  there  are  irregular 
patches  which  are  quite  white,  and  altogether  wanting  in  pigment, 


^\ 


¥M.' 


!. 


•  FmigUB  of  lit'  hairs  resulting  in  Alopecia. — (a,  p)  Lower  part  of  tha  hair; 
(r,  a)  Kuol  uf  the  huir  without  thu  capaule ;  (c)  Spheroidal  swi^lllng  of  the  hair,  duo 
to  the  sceumulRtion  ofsporulEs  ;  (e)  bclwenn  the  Inngiludinal  fibrfis  of  the  hnir  ;  (d) 
Eupture  of  the  longitudinal  Bbros;  (i)  Sporules  mid  tubes  of  the  parasite  ;  (h)  A 
group  of  iporulcs  proceeding  from  a,  thu  ruptiin-d  root  (Andkrsok). 
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but  are  aurrounded  by  akin  provided  with  an  excess  of  colo: 
matter.  The  hairs  proceeding  from  the  portion  of  the  akin  depri 
of  pigment  are  similarly  colorless. 

The  disease  is  not  quite  so  readily  transniitted  aa  Tinea  lonsio 
but  still  it  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  persot 
another,  eo  that  children  so  afiected  should  be  separated  from  t 
companions  (Anderbos). 

Treatmsnt, — This  consists — (1.)  In  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  circumferential ly.  All  the  hairs,  therefore,  within  a  qua 
of  an  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  patch  ought  to  be  carel 
extracted.  The  head  should  be  washed  daily  with  soft  or  h 
soap.  All  the  doumy  hairs  within  the  patch  must  be  similarly 
moved  till  healthy  hairs  begin  to  grow;  and  some  of  the  pan 
cido  lotions  or  ointments  must  be  industriously  used.  (2.)  Sti 
lantB,  or  even  blisters,  must  be  applied  t<i  the  surface  of  the 
patch  after  the  fungus  has  been  destroyed.  A  mixture  of  e 
parts  of  coUodium  and  of  elher  cantharidalia  (coUodiutn  vesicans)  is 
most  useful  stimulant.  The  following  lotion  may  be  found  ad 
tageous  to  use  alternately  with  the  collodium  stimulant,  namely 

B.  Liquor.  AmmODite,  5iss;  01.  Olivs,  5ij;  01.  Macidis,  5ss;  t 
iti  Ilosmarini,  5'^'  Aq.  Bosa),  ^ij;  misce  bent.  To  be  used  night 
morning  applied  over  tbe  bald  patches. 

LIVBB-COLORED  SPOTS— CAfoonna.  {PityriatU  oertit»lor.'] 

Deflnition. — A  fungus  affection  of  the  akin,  characterized  by  m 
more  broad  irregularly  shaped  patekei  of  a  yellow  or  yellowith-h 
color,  occurring  mott  frequently  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  breast 
domen,  and  groins,  having  a  predilection  for  those  porta  of  the 
covered  by  clothing.  The  patches  do  not  generally  rise  above  the 
face  of  the  skin  ;  and  there  is  usually  some  degree  of  itching. 

Patholo^ — On  passing  the  hand  gently  over  the  diseased  sari 
it  may  be  found  to  be  less  smooth  than  the  surrounding  skin, 
may  be  seen  to  be  the  seat  also  of  a  very  fine  desquaniatiou,  o 
least  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  epidermis.  Thus  far 
surface  of  the  affected  parts  may  have  a  dusty-like  appearance, 
bran,  and  so  may  merit  the  name  of  Pityriasis  versicolor ;  but  in 
other  respect  has  it  anything  in  common  with  ordinary  pUyriami 
disease  altogether  unconnected  with  parasitic  fungi.  Tbe  bc 
which  desquamate  from  chloasma  have  a  yellowish  color  when  i 
trasted  with  the  white  scales  of  such  scaly  diseases  as  jPityri 
vulgaris  or  Psoriasis.  Hence  the  term  Chloasma — from  ^-laoc, 
reeuieh-yellow   color" — appeara   more   suitable   than  any  of 

her  names  by  which  the  disease  has  been  described. 

The  disease  commences  by  little  spots  about  the  size  of  a  ' 
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head,  which  tend  to  extend  drcumferentially;  circular  spota  form 
and  nnite  »o  as  to  [irodiice  large  irregnlar  patches,  which  may  ex- 
tend till  the  greater  portion  of  the  akin  of  the  trunk  is  aflected. 
The  skin  of  the  diseased  parts  has  a  peculiar  hrownish  color,  but 
the  depth  of  tint  varies  from  the  slightest  increase  of  color  to  a 
shade  almost  hlack.  The  color  has  been  said  to  resemble  diluted 
bile. 

A  microscopic  fungus,  to  which  the  name  of  Microsporon  furfur 
was  given  by  Robin,  is  the  eeseutial  cause  of  the  disease.  It  was 
discovered   by  Eichatadt  in 


1846.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
described  by  filuyter  and  by 
Sprengler,  who  gave  a  draw- 
ing of  it.  On  putting  a  little 
of  the  dust  from  the  desqua- 
matinganrface  under  the  field 
of  the  microscope,  and  add- 
ing a  drop  of  liquor  polossa, 
scales  of  epidermis  are  seen 
mingled  with  the  sporules 
and  tubules  of  the  fungus. 
Tbe  sporules  are  oval  or 
rounded,  and  usually  collect- 
ed into  largo  clusters  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  are 
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so  characteristic  as  almost  to  be  pathognomonic  (Anderson), 
tubes  are  short  and  branching. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  8tartin  give  numerous  instances  which 
prove  that  chloasma  is  a  disease  capable  of  being  propagated  from 
one  person  to  another.  It  is  a  common  aifectiou  with  scrofulous 
persona  especially,  and  may  not  unlikely  he  favored  by  wearing  the 
same  flannel  day  and  night,  neglecting  to  wash  the  body  for  fear  of 
catching  cold  (Andrrson).  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  people  to 
wear  the  same  flannel  next  to  the  skin  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  and  among  the  poor  even  for  a  month.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  tbem  to  wear  tbe  same  flannel  night 
and  day,  not  once  removing  it  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  till  the 
time  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have  it  washed.  The  consequences 
of  such  habits  are  an  accumulation  on  tbe  surface  of  the  skin  of 
its  secretion,  and  of  undetai^hed  epithelium,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  a  nidus  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Microsporon  fur. 
fum)is  (Dr.  Jeuuer,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1857,  p.  651). 


I 


*  Shows  the  (trapp-like  iirraiij;''mont  oF  thp  sporulos  utid  the  short  brinching  tuboe 
of  the  MUruiporoR furfur  In  cAiuaanui  (alter  Dr.  Aiiskrson). 
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Treatment Local  applications  constitute  the  priticipal  part  of 

treatment.  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  applied  over  the  affected  parte  OBCt 
twice  daily,  is  generally  effectual  in  destroying  the  progress  of 
fungus.  Mercurial  or  aulphur  baths  have  a  aimilar  effect,  eit 
singly  or  combined,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  f>alivation.  The 
of  black  soap  night  and  morning  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Anders 
or  the  use  of  the  following  mixture: 

B.  Bicliloridi  Kydrarg.  9 j ;  Alcoholis,  ins;  Saponis  Yiridia,  et  Ai 
dwtitlatse,  aft  5''»s;  01.  Lavandnla  3j;  mitce.    To  be  used  oight  ; 
morning,  in  tho  Rame  way  as  the  black  soap  j  but  if  the  gums  get 
der,  its  use  must  be  suspended. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanlinees,  and  the  patient  aho 
change  Hannel  clothes  very  often,  and  should  not  sleep  in  them 
at  least  not  in  the  same  flannels  that  are  worn  during  the  day. 


THE  FUNGUS  FOOT  OF  INDIA— CAi<«ij7>A«  OarteH.     IMyeetoma] 

Definition, — A  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  a  muitedinaut  fun^ 
which  eats  its  way  into  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  lo 
ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  In  process  of  time  it  tends  to  cause  di 
from  exhaustion  (CARritR,  Bbrkelsy). 

Pathology  and  Hiitorical  Hotioe. — Dr.  II.  V.  Carter,  the  Profei 
of  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology  at  the  Qrand  Medical  College  of  Bi 
bay,  made  a  report  in  March,  1860,  on  this  formidable  fungus 
',  [|]  esse.     It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  India  and  the  northeastern  sh< 

of  the  T'erHian  Gulf,     In  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  has  been  b 
at  Kutcli,  Kattiawar,  Guzerat,  &ciude,tbe  Deccan,  and  Lower  B 
can.     On  the  Madras  aide  it  has  been  seen  at  Gumtoor,  Belli 
Madura,  Cuddapak,  some  parts  of  Mysore,  and  at  Tricfainop< 
In  the  Bengal  Presidency  it  pruvails  to  a  limited  extent  round  8ii 
but  patients  come  from  Bicaneer,  Bhawalpore,  and   Hissar. 
is  known  amongst  Indian  medical  men  as  the  "  fungus  foot,' 
"fungus  disease  of  India;  "  or  under  the  scientific  names  of  Po 
coma  or  Mycetoma,  and  by  several  characteristic  native  names. 
is  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  occurred  among  natives  only  \\ 
alone  go  barefooted,  and  seldom  wash  their  feet  thoroughly].  *«» 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  mueediiums  fungus,  which  ■ 
its  way  into  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
'bula,  penetrating  or  tunnelling  through  the  tissues  of  the  en 

3t  by  numerous  iistulous  canals,  tending  to  cause  death  by  exh: 

>u,  unless  a  timely  amputation  is  made  above  the  diseased  { 
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The  historj'  of  tliis  disease  is  now  rendered  still  more  iutereetiiig 
from  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (whose 
authority  on  Qyploiamin ,  and  especially  f'iw^"fl.'/y  '^  ^'^l'  known), 
has  sueceeded  in  developing  a  pfcnliar  mould — the  perfect  condition 
of  the  species — from  the  hiack  fungous  masses  sent  to  him  by  Dr. 
Carter.  The  nature  of  tlie  disease  has  thus  been  more  cleaily  de- 
termined ;  and  the  account  here  fjiven  is  taken  chiefly  from  tlie  de- 
scription of  the  disease  by  Mr,  Berkeley,  in  the  second  volume  of 
tlie  Inidkctual  Observer,  p.  248,  ami  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Ciirter, 
in  the  Bombajj  Medical  and  Physical  Society's  Transactiiias,  which  he 
kiudly  sent  to  tlie  author.* 

Fig.  M-t 


■3=*--d;i 


The  fungus  disease  and  material  of  the  fungus  assumes  various 
forms,  three  of  which  may  be  considered  typical: 

1.  The  lirst  form  is  that  iu  which  the  houes  of  the  foot  and  the 


•  [8*e,  also,  "On  Mjeetoma,  by  H.  V.  Carter,  M.D.,  Lend.,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Buiobay  Army."     Uril  and  Fur.  Mnl.-Chir.  ttrmiB,  vol.  ixxii,  1883.] 

f  The  figure  roj-resents  the  ("en'sml  appeBruuco  on  section  of  Iha  dieeased  fo<)t  in 
the  fungUH  iljsenrp  of  Imliu.  It  ia  ba>>ed  upon  diBeectinrie,  and  un  three  iketchea 
made  immediately  aflpr  amputatiuii  of  the  litube  (Cahtek). 

(a,  a]  Tiip/iiJijri,  BODie  of  which  are  globnliir  Hnd  of  large  si^e,  others  stniiUpr  and 
mure  irregular,  and  others  niTo  granuleii.  The  former  are  lodged  in  tlie  sphericHl 
cavities  in  tlie  boni.'».  (A.  6)  The  ainiila  in  the  uift  pnrla  and  bonea  whieh  I'^d  In  the 
free.Piirfiice  of  the  fkin.  They  frequently  eooiruunicuto,  and  are  lined  by  a  timtiiiu- 
ouft  mi'EiibrHne :  in  them  are  copttiiiiE^d  the  fmt^i.  (In  a  diai^rum  of  thi^  Surt  it  is 
impn^iiible  to  represent  (he  wft  glairy  material  which  Hho  occupies  the  cnnaU.J 
(c,  i}  Tbe  apnttirea  on  the  snrl'aee  where  the  chdilIs  lerminato.  They  are  often  very 
numerouh,  und  frequently  in  them  miiy  bp  seen  impaeled  the  black  particles,  (rf,  d) 
The  piiik'Culored  alaina  or  etrfaki  m  the  hkin,  ubuve  described.  Tbey  are  eommon 
to  both  rarietiee  of  the  diueuse.  mid  by  tb'>in  it  ii>  siippoi^ed  the  growth  is  multiplied. 

It  is  l«  this  vnriety  of  the  affeetiiin  tbNt  ibn  term  "  fungus  diseHBe,"  which  f)rn>ctly 
czprcEws  it»  ralure,  iras  pnr  ereeW«if«,  originally  applied.  Hitherto  no  other  in- 
ctatice*  of  it  huve  been  distinguished,  except  those  described  by  Dr.  Carter;  hence  it 
noy  |>vrl)gpi  bo  regurded  as  comparHtively  infrequent.  The  fungus  particles  or 
HinsseB  are  of  n  doep  bliick  color,  and  of  Urm  coniistence:  they  are  sometimes  a*  largB 
and  Hs  round  ae  a  pistol-hullot. 
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lower  ends  of  the  leg-boDea,  jnat  above  the  ankle  (for  the  disei 
never  aacends  higher),  are  perforated  in  every  directtOD  wi 
roundiah  cavities,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  ol 
nut  or  pistol-bullet  (Fig.  44),  the  cavities  being  filled  Dp  with 
dense  fungous  mass,  of  a  sienna  red  within,  but  externally  bla« 
and  resembling  a  small  dark  surface,  &om  which  a  purulent  fe 
discharge  is  poured  out,  often  accompanied  by  little  pieces  of  i 
fungus.  The  masses  and  granules  are  imbedded  iu  a  whitish  ser 
opaque  glairy  substance  of  homogeneous  consistence,  while  t 
walls  of  the  canals  have  an  opaque  yellow  tint,  and  are  readily  toi 
The  whole  of  the  surrounding  softer  parts  are  converted  into 
gelatiniform  substauce,  taking  the  place  of  muscles,  the  tendim 
and  fatty  structures  being  less  readily  changed.  The  foot  presei 
externally  the  peculiar  turgid  appearance  which  it  so  often  assun 
in  bad  cases  of  scrofula.  Besides  Uie  canals,  pink  stains  or  strei 
are  observable  on  the  skin,  and  penetrating  the  subjacent  tissn 
filled  with  spherical  or  ovate  groups  of  minute,  bright  oran^ 
['  colored  particles,  and  containing  occasionally  a  few  larger  ce 

the  nature  of  which  has  not  at  present  been  ascertained,  thougl 
is  conjectured  that  they  present  the  earliest  appearance  assun 
by  new  attacks  of  the  disease.    (Specimens  of  the  diseaae  are  to 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley.) 
Of  the  structure  of  these  large  truffle-like  bodies,  the  figure  ( 

Fig.  iS." 


'I 


I 
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copied  from  the  Intelkctval  Observer,  from  a  specimen  examii 
immediately  after  amputation,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea.     1 

*  Structure  of  the  Iraffle-Iike  bodies,  prmenting  the  chartctvn  c^  Oidimtt/utt 
bort,  beaded  tbreade  arising  tram  i  common  bM«,  conibting  of  mrtlculsted 
■ta,  htviDg  Bt  their  llpi  large  ipore-like  cell*. 
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parts  in  which  the  structure  is  most  visible  present  precisely  the 
characters  ot"  a  true  Otdium,  Buch  as  0.  fulciitn.  Short,  beaded, 
tawuy  threads  arise  from  a  commoa  base,  consistiug  of  cylindrical 
articulated  hlanients,  having  at  theu-  tips  large  apore-like  cpUs. 
These,  however,  do  not  appear  to  germinate  in  silu,  but  to  become 
enormously  dilated,  their  albuminous  contents  assuming  at  length 
a  resinous  consistence,  while  many  of  them  burst,  and  nothing 
remains  except  fragments  of  the  old  cell-walls.  The  resinous 
matter  is  iiitlammable,  bat  ita  exact  chemical  natare  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

The  fungus  of  the  foot  resembles  closely  the  genus  Mucor,  but 
there  is  no  columella  in  the  sporangium — a  character  which  accords 
with  Chionijphe  rather  than  with  Mucor.  Indeed,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  single  character  in  which  the  fungus  of  the  Indian 
disease  differs  generically  from  the  Chionyphe.  Ita  mature  form  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a  thin  filamentous  stratum,  spreading  in 
every  direction  over  paste,  on  which  it  may  be  propagated  so  as  to 
form  little  sliglitly  raised  patches. 

The  species  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Berkeley  as  Chionyphe  Carieri, 
the  name  serving  to  record  the  labors  of  the  two  Carters,  "  united 
in  their  love  of  science,  though  not  in  consanguinity."  It  is  highly 
probable,  as  Mr.  Berkeley  oblierves,  that  many  of  our  common 
moulds  occasionally  commence  with  a  similar  condition.  The  first 
indications  of  vegetation  on  tainted  meat  or  paste  assume  the  form 
of  little  gelatinous  spots,  of  various  colors,  consisting  of  extremely 
minute  distinct  cells,  and  these  seem  to  be  an  early  stage  of  a  com- 
mon species  oi  AspergiUaa  and  PenieiUium,  or  other  genera.  If  there 
ho  any  truth  in  the  notion  entertained  by  Mr,  Berlieley  that  hospital 
gangrene  depends  upon  some  vegetation  of  this  nature,  acting  as  a 
putrefactive  ferment,  there  may  be  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  red  spots  in  question  are  really  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease under  consideration. 

Li  the  second  form  under  which  the  disease  appears,  the  black 
fungous  masses  are  entirely  wanting,  and  in  their  stead  masses  are 
found  of  what  looks  like  sloughing  tissue.  White  granules,  how- 
ever, occur  in  the  cavities  and  in  the  discharge,  which  appear  to  be 
a  form  of  the  same  fungus,  though  the  identity  has  not  been  proved. 
Under  the  microscope  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  congeries  of 
large  cells  filled  with  smaller  ones.  Whether  the  perfect  form  of 
the  plant  be  the  same  or  not,  the  phases  of  the  disease  produced 
by  it  are  exactly  the  same,  and  the  malady  admits  of  no  other 
remedy  than  amputation  of  the  foot.* 


L 


■  In  the  taand  raritty  of  Mytftoma  we  3nd  throe  or  four  different  kinds  of  [iir- 
ticles;  th»id,  liuwi'vcr,  nre  nlways  light-colored  and  suft,  and  generally  verj  Bniall  or 
minute.     Uf  them  uuly  one  form,  cerltiinly  Lhe  more  common,  ba!  Xieva  noticed  by 
VOL,  I.  5B 
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A  third  form  of  the  disease  is  knowu  under  the  name  o 
Madura  foot,  from  its  haWng  occurred  at  Madura,  la  this  cae 
foot  hecomes  enormousl;  enlarged  about  the  instep,  though  i 
much  at  the  ankle,  while  the  toes  are  hypertrophied,  and  a 
lost  or  imbedded  in  the  mass.  The  email  bones  are  nearl 
stroyed,  leaving  behind  a  pallid  or  reddish  tissue,  while  the  o 
are  more  or  less  excavated.  There  are  the  same  canals  and  exi 
saniouB  apertures.  Id  some  parts  thej  are  filled  with  the  same  I 
tissue,  in  others  lined  with  it,  where  large  cavities  are  form< 
the  junction  of  several  canals,  containiug  broken-up  osaeouB  i 
from  the  exposed  bones  around,  gra;  fragments,  and  masses  o 
meiit  The  pink  color  is  partly  owing  to  a  general  dtfiusi 
pigment,  which  tinges  the  oil-globules,  and  partly  to  the  pre 
of  very  numerous  single  or  aggregated  elliptic  particles.  ' 
granules  are  from  the  ('gth  to  the  ^gth  of  an  inch  in  diametei 
occur  sometimes  as  single  ellipses,  sometimes  as  two  combin 
the  extremities  of  their  major  axes,  and  sometimes  as  square  l 
with  rounded  extremities,  divided  into  four.  They  are  quite  v 
to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that,  when  the  sawn  surface  is  fir 
posed  to  view,  it  appears  as  if  strewed  with  grains  of  red  pe| 
and  pains  were  therefore  taken  byDr.  Carter  to  assure  himsel 
they  were  not  particles  accidentally  introduced  through  the 
window.  Further  examination  convinced  him  that,  thongl 
fereiit  in  color,  they  were  similar  in  essence  to  the  granuh 
Acribcd  in  the  second  form.  Xone  of  the  black  fungous  m 
appeared,  hut  there  were  globular  opaque  bodies  of  varioua 
which  now  require  notice,  and  which,  though  at  first  appareni 
ditfcrcnt,  are  closely  connected  with  the  fungus  of  the  first 
The  foundation  of  these  bodies  consists  of  one  or  more  large  mc 
cells  filled  with  a  mass  of  daughter-cells.  These  are  clothe 
ternnlly  with  a  radiating  growth,  assuming  a  vast  variety  off 
The  structure  often  so  exactly  simulates  that  of  minute  mouldc 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  they  are  really 
table  growths.  Pure  sulphuric  ether,  however,  dissolves  them 
pletely,  and  shows  that  they  are  merely  difierent  forms  asBumi 
steariiie.  Sometimes  the  white  mass  consists  of  straight  sh 
threads  radiating  in  every  direction,  each  of  which  is  sormoi 
by  a  globose  or  elliptic  spore-like  body,  while  occasionally 

vritprg ;  it  u  that  in  which  each  particle  in  seen  U>  be  invested  by  a  crryBtsllin 
The  truly  fungous  nature  of  the  more  common  kindi  of  granulea  or  particlea, 
that  itriking  instance  of  the  disease  from  Madura,  is  ai  yet  only  a  matter  of  inf 
It  scorn*  diiiirable  that  every  step  id  the  invesligHtion  of  thli  diseaae  (the  e 
lion  of  which  is  committed,  aa  it  were,  to  the  medical  ofBcers  of  India)  ah< 
based  on  direct  and  repealed  observation,  and  that  speculation  be  refrained  f 
being  at  least  useleu.' 
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tlireade  or  crystals  are  shorter  and  the  globe  irregular.  Sometimes 
the  glohuliis  are  absent,  anil  iu  one  case  the  fundanieutal  cell  budded 
like  the  receptacle  of  au  AsperffiUtts,  each  uew  cell  being  separated 
by  an  nrticulation  and  aiipported  on  a  short  stalk. 

Soaietimes  the  outer  coat  t'onsists  of  regularly  dichotomous  or 
trichotoraous  fascicles  of  liuear  crystals,  which  are  free  above. 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  fascicles  are  dilated  above  with 
ciliary  processes,  or  labiated;  while  occaBionaliy  there  are  straight 
radiating  bodies  surmounted  by  a  globular  mass,  pierced  and  sur- 
rounded by  cilia.  Another  form  appears  under  the  guise  of  little 
feathers;  while  a  not  unfrequeut  one  consists  of  leaf-like,  oblong, 
strongly  acnmiiiate  scales,  simulating  the  leaves  of  mosses.  The 
foiuidatioii  is,  hvuxcer,  in  every  case,  an  organized  cull,  tlie  veil  color  of 

Fig.  ■IG* 


DO 


'1^1'      - 

whose  daufihter-ceUs  is  precisd^  that  of  ike  oidhon-Uke  threads  of  the  black 
furiffits.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  second  and  third  forms 
of  vegetable  growth,  this  at  least  must  be  considered  as  ideutlcal 
with  the  first,  though  at  present  the  Chionr/phe  has  not  been  propa- 
gated from  its  globules — so  closely  involved  in  atearine  that  their 


K      hdi. 


"  Pundiimimtnl  oelli  of  the  ChUmyphe  Cari«ri  developed  from  the  futsffut  fitot  of 
India,  budding  like  the  roceptjuile  ot  on  AgpergUliu  (Bkssslbt  sod  Oaktib). 
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y»Hiarirti>  U  Bcflrcelj  probable.  There  is  not  tbe  slightest 
fersoi^Miingthat  tlie  dieease  depends  on  inoculation  with  the  Bp< 
ofaayof  the  trnly  parasitic /loiyt  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  rmls 
wmUftM,  but  great  reason,  on  tbe  contrary,  for  looking  to  the  or 
tt  die  fungus  of  tbe  foot  amongst  the  mucors,  even  were  there 
WHoething  like  direct  proof.  It  ia  well  known  that  miitnihtitusf 
make  their  appearance  within  cavities  of  vegetables  wliich  havi 
apparent  connection  with  the  outward  air.  Nothing,  for  exam 
18  more  common  tiian  to  tind  a.  pink  mould  {Trifhmberium  roat 
in  tbe  middle  of  a  nut,  and  an  allied  vegetable  production  {I)t 
Hum  aoyrrium)  has  been  found  in  an  unbroken  egg.  Even  the  ( 
of  plants  themselves  produce /h«^' which  fructify  with  thotn.  I 
the  spores  are  carried  there  is  at  preaont  a  mystery  which  majM 
day  be  cleared  up,  aa  the  origin  of  many  intestinal  worms  has  bi 
which  can  no  longer  be  brought  forward  as  an  argument  for  eq 
ocal  generation.* 


I 


*  [The  fiingi,  tha  sule  csuso  of  tbe  diseaM,  >re  described  bj  Dr.  Carter,  It>  ] 
recent  publlcntiuti  on  the  flul>jpct,  as  futlawi: 

(1.)  Tbo  miiiit  comnum  variety  cnnsijtt  of  small  mnssef,  of  cheesy  consUt 
ll);ht-brown  lint,  formod  of  an  a^grugxtion  uf  grHnutar  psrlicleB,  and  orcupytnf 
"  loL-uli" — hrMiiehing  tubular  cuniile  |iasiiiag  ott'  froiu  the  epherical  csTitiet  hollc 
out  ill  the  osacoiiB  cniicnlloii^  tisauu.  Thu  granules  or  [wrticW  arc  rUibl*  tc 
iiakad  I'j-u,  and  reseiiible  jioppy-syeda ;  their  uuraber  it  immense,  and  Ibi-v  am  6 
discharge*  by  the  sinuses.  Esch  cuiiaiBUf  of  minute,  rounded,  or  angular  bi 
(diameter  about  ^Ih  iii.),  wbicb  are  enveloped  on  all  fide^  by  a  deep  rtyUd 
fringe  (stearic  ?),  and  which  appear  to  ba  elructurele«,  or  only  finely  gramilat; 
nro  degeueruled  fuDjci,  iind  in  their  interior  may  somelimei  be  teen  clear  nucloo* 
formic,  which  somewbet  resemble  apures,  but  which  are  probably  oil  globule*. 

(2.)  The  blacic  ftingus  oceura  in  more  or  less  spherical  mawCf,  attaining  the  dl 
half  nn  inch  in  diameter  ;  outer  eurfacH  of  a  jet-biuclc  color,  and  minutely  lube 
laled :  tection  of  a  rich  decp-browo,  and  radiated  in  aapeet ;  conaislencc  Tcry  I 
friable,  and  readily  yielding  along  the  radii,  eometimet  tearing  like  decaywl  w 
Structure  of  closely  aggregated  fasciculi  (diameter  ijolh  to  rjcth  in.),  eylindr 
beadfd.  branching  and  bU-nding,  and  radiating  from  a  common  centre:  tbej 
coui|H'»L>d  of  pale,  homogeneoUH  Uhres  (diameter  i-nVs^h  to  y^^th  in.),  and  al  I 
peripheral  cilremitica  expand  into  drni,  rounded  "  head»"  of  a  deep  black  ei 
to  the  varying  projection  of  which  tbe  tuberculated  character  of  the  exterior  il< 
Thcfee  globular  eipuQBiona  (diameter  yjgth  to  ^J^th  in.)  are  aUo  found  at  the  «ll 
the  Eirinller  branches,  and  are  composed  of  closely  packed  eelta  (beadi^  cell 
Blamenla?)  of  no  orange  tint,  interspersed  amongst  which  are  larger,  thick-W) 
cellt  (abortive  aporangia  t).  These  larger  masses  occupy  the  ■•  locuii,"  uid  accti 
break  up  into  imaller  frat^ments ;  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one  or  more  of 
globular  heads  thus  beci^mu  detached  ;  and  tbe^e  black  purticlut,  incalculabli!  in  a 
her,  crowd  the  canals  or  sinuaea  on  their  way  to  the  outer  part  of  the  body ;  tbf  j 
larger  than  a  pin't  bead,  and  may  alone  be  present  in  the  font.  Containing  thn 
productive  elements,  these  hlack  particles  will,  under  favorable  circumatanen, 
minate,  and  a  red  mould-like  fungua  gprings  up;  this  ia  probably  the  pttmat 
normal  form  of  the  black  fungus  of  mycetoma.  The  latter  aUo  occurs  Id  aoo' 
condition,  having  undergone  degeneration  (fatty)  in  the  foot,  learing  lighlor  col< 
masses,  erytlallino  in  conaistence  (Btearine  or  margarine  T),  and  slruvturelc**  l 
change  Is  au  approiimatinn  to  the  Urat  variety. 

(3.)  The  countlea*  minute  pink-eolored  particlee  once  seen  by  Dr.  Carter, 
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Tbc  fungus  foot  is  confined  to  the  nativea  of  India  who  go  about 
witli  naked  feet,  and  the  spores  might  easily  be  introduced  through 
some  scratch,  even  were  it  impossible  for  them  to  penetrate  by  the 
porea  of  the  skin.  AVhen  ouce  introduced  beneath  the  cuticle,  a 
single  spore  might  soon  perform  the  work  of  destruction,  spreading 
iu  every  direction,  and,  according  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
secretions,  the  rni/ceUum  might  put  on  a  hundred  different  modes  of 
growth.  Besides,  if  the  fungus  is  capable  of  causing  the  absorp- 
tiou  of  solid  structures  like  bone,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  spore, 
in  contact  for  some  time  with  a  moist  foot,  might  penetrate  the  cu- 
ticle simply  by  absorption.  Cleanliness,  in  the  first  instance,  seeme 
to  be  a  preventive :  but  when  the  fungus  is  ouce  established,  there 
seems  to  be  no  cure  save  amputation — which,  happily,  when  re- 
sorted to  in  time,  appears  to  be  completely  successful,  as  the  dis- 
ease never  spreads  beyond  a  certain  point,  though,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  take  its  course,  death  will  ensue  from  the  t^xhaustion  consequent 
on  pain  and  the  continuous  discharge.  [Dr.  Carter  {loc,  dt.)  states 
that  he  had  received  word  (1863)  from  an  intelligent  medical  man, 

»that  he  thought  he  had  eradicated  the  disease  by  the  free  use  of 
strong  nitric  acid.] 

In  some  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the  foot  had  been  in  a  diseased 
state  when  the  fungus  was  introduced;  at  least,  the  history  of  one 
caae,  which  apparently  commenced  with  aboi!  on  the  instep  (which 
was  treated  by  native  doctors,  a  thorn  being  used  several  times  as 
a  lancet),  indicates  a  lesion  such  as  might  well  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  fungus  parasite. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  surgeons  in  India  first  took 
notice  of  this  affection  of  the  foot,  in  their  ofiicial  reports  ;  and  one 
of  the  earliest  to  notice  the  disease  was  Dr.  Colebrook,  of  Madras, 
then  Zillah-surgeon  at  Madui-a,  where  the  endemic  character  of  the 
malady  was  first  recognized  by  the  term  "  Madura  foot."  An  in- 
teresting aceouut  of  the  disease  was  afterwards  published  by  my 
friend  Dr.  G.  R.  Ballingall,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  micro- 
scopic peculiarities  of  the  disease;  and  be  was  led  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish at  sight  the  tumor  of  the  foot  from  any  simple  scrofulous 
affection  ;  and  to  detect  the  prominent  features  by  which  he  recog- 
nized the  fungus  foot  as  something  sui  getteris.     "  Cases  of  diseased 


rcrerred  to  in  tbe  Uit  {p.  930),  vUiblo  to  Ihe  unaided  eye  aa  reddiab  f^rnins  (like 
Cajcnnc  pepper),  when  examined  under  lli«  roLoroBeupe,  exhibit  a  bi-  or  multipHr- 
tito  arrangtiroetil ;  when  «inglo  tbej  Are  oval,  and  reaemble.  more  or  \es>,,  tbe  bodies 
described  in  the  Aral  vurielj,  but  poMess  the  properly  of  multiplj-ing  themselves  by 
Bulidi virion,  and  their  color  ii  difiitrent ;  their  cellular  Blraeturn  ia  not  apparent,  but 
muy  hnve  existed.  The  crystalline  envelope  ie  absent,  llitmgh,  aa  in  the  other  varie- 
tiea,  there  is  miiuh  free  tut  of  a  pink  tinge. 

Some  esperimentj  made  hj  Dr.  Carter  indicate  a  common  origin  of  the  two  most 
common  forma  of  tbe  fungi.] 
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foot,"  pecniiar  to  certain  parts  of  th< 
recorded  b;  ABsiBtant-Sargeon  Bazunj 
(N.  8.),  p.  280,  of  the  Transactions  of 
ciety  of  Bombay,  and  which  Dr.  Carter 
and  carefully  recorded  inBtanccB  of  t 
bad  been  pabltshed  at  the  time  Dr.  Ci 
of  the  cases  belong  to  the  Becond  fom 
text ;  and  practically  the  disease  is  rej 
of  caries.  [Some  idea  of  the  frequency 
from  the  fact  that  individual  observer! 
by  the  score.  Dr.  Carter  says  that  on 
of  seventy-five  cases  he  had  treated, 
where  the  disease  is  not  endemic,  a 
three  or  four  cBBes  being  seen  at  the 
features  are :  it  has  mostly  a  single  lo 
more  frequent  in  men,  and  during  tbf 
commoneat  amongst  the  agricultural  c 
peculiar  to  any  diathesis  (Carter),] 

Bymptomi — In  the  first  variety  the 
oval,  being  much  enlarged  about  the 
On  either  side  of  the  ankle-joint,  on 
the  toes,  likewise  on  the  sole,  are  m 
or  tu'berclee,  as  large  as  a  pea  or  mi 
ered  apertures,  leading  to  fistulous  cant 
these  apertures  appears  lighter  in  coloi 
mens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Met 
canals  sometimes  lead  directly  to  the  t 
fluid,  which  exudes  from  the  canal,  soi 
black  gritty  particles.  The  toes  are  die 
and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  the 
dition  has  been  known  to  exist  for  moi 
natural  course  of  the  disease  is  fatal  [1 
powers].  The  external  characters  of 
to  those  already  deseribed. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  bones, 
of  Buch  a  kind  that  a  cursory  examinat 
the  conclusion  that  some  organic  agent 
duce  the  changes.  The  cancellated 
cavities  more  or  less  spherical,  and  s< 
These  cavities  vary  in  size  from  littl 
head  to  that  of  a  round  bullet ;  and  1 
formed  by  open  cancellous  tissne.  V 
sition,  they  frequently  open  into  each  o 
gaps  or  spaces;  and  not  only  so,  bat 
an  open  communication,  directly  oi 
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surface.  In  the  more  saperficial  ones  some  part  of  the  wall  is  want- 
ing, 80  that  the  cavities  look  like  mere  round  holes  of  various 
depths ;  hut  iu  the  deeper  cavities  a  regular  tuimel,  more  generally 
straight  than  curved,  serves  as  the  channel  of  communication.  The 
diameter  of  these  passages  is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  cavi- 
ties theraselvee.  In  the  recent  state  the  sinuses  of  the  soft  parts 
are  often  plugged  up  by  superficial  collections  of  the  fungus;  but 
when  cleared  out  they  are  found  to  lead  down  to  the  tunnelled  pas- 
sages, or  into  the  rounded  holes — the  peculiar  Irjci  of  thefiaiffus. 

[Any  one,  says  Dr.  Carter,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fungus 
disease  could  not  mistake  it,  when  tolerably  advanced,  for  ordinary 
caries;  the  size  of  the  foot,  its  globular  form,  and  the  number  and 
appearance  of  the  sinuses,  being  the  chief  diagnostic  characters ;  to 
which  may  he  added  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  pain,  or  hectic  fever,  and  the  patient  is 
generally  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  taint.  But  the  character  of 
the  discharge  is  commonly  a  certain  test  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
the  fiingus  particles  may  usually  be  detected  with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 
In  the  black  variety  a  single  glance  will  be  sufficient,  and  in  the 
pale  and  soft  {which  have  been  well  compared  to  mustard  or  poppy 
seeds)  their  appearance  is  hardly  lees  characteristic] 

The  fungus  has  only  once  been  seen  affecting  the  hand  (Cole- 
bsooe).  [Dr.  Carter  says,  the  hands  are  also,  though  less' com- 
monly, attacked  with  the  disease.  The  hand  so  affected  is  much 
swollen,  of  a  dark  color,  and  studded  with  numerous  sinuses;  the 
form  of  the  swelling  is  more  or  less  globular.  The  whole  hand 
may  be  implicated,  or  one  side  or  part  only,  in  which  latter  case 
the  projecting  fingers  seem  to  be  imbedded,  being  themselves,  gen- 
erally, free,  and  the  palm  is  usually  flat  or  even  convex.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  extends  beyond  the  wrist,  aud  its  whole  look  at  first 
sight  resembles  a  long-standing  scrofulous  affection.  The  disease 
begins  sometimes  in  ouo  of  the  fingers.] 

Deiorijitioii  of  Incipient  Fnngna  Diaeaae. — The  lesion  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elongated  flattened  tumor,  the  rounded  surface  of  which 
is  marked  with  white  patches,  and  presents  several  circular  depressed 
spots  of  one-third  to  one-half  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter.  The  super- 
ficial dark  layer  of  cuticle  is  cast  off,  leaving  a  very  regular  circular 
white  surface,  the  centre  of  which  presents  a  depression,  closed  at 
the  bottom  by  a  brownish  layer,  very  thin  in  the  middle.  It  was 
found  on  section  that  a  small  cavity  existed  beneath  this  depressed 
spot,  or  a  tubular  prolongation  was  detected  runniTig  down  through 
the  remaining  thickened  cuticle  and  cutis  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue,  where  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  fungus  particles, 
pink  or  yellowish-colored,  aud  also  in  the  cavity  above-named,  in 
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by  feeling  an  extreme  itchy  sonsation.    On  examination  a  small  red 

pimjile  IB  eeoD.     After  awhile  a  small  serous  discharge  oozes  from  its 

cenire,  which  aometimos  seems  to  pulsate.     K 

allowed  to  progress,  it  becomes  a  regnlar  in-  Fig.  *7." 

flamed  boil,  very  painful,  and  often  causing  an 

erysipelatous  blush,  with  inflammation  in  the  * 

neighboring  lymjihatice,  and  tenderness  of  the  pj_^  ^g  ^ 

glands  to  which  they  run.     On  the  evacuation 

of  the  small  abscess  in  the  boil  those  symptoms  \j 

gradually  disappear,  but  a  persistent  red  mark  ( 

remains  at  the  original  seat  of  the  disease.    The 

treatment  consists  in  poulticing  until  the  little 

animal  appears,  when  it  can  be  withdrawn.     If 

allowed  to  suppurate,  it  must  be  treated  in  the 

usual  way  of  a  boil  under  similar  eircnmstanccs. 

The  natives  put  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  palm 

oil,  which  takes  out  the  little  grub. 

"Etiology  and  Pathology. — This  little  worm 
cannot  bo  the  Chigoe  or  I'alex  penetrajis  of  the 
"West  Indies,  although  it  may  result  iVom  the  ova 
deposited  by  some  similar  aphanipterous  insect. 
The  chigoe  chiefly  attacks  the  toes  or  intervals 
between  them,  and  causes  a  series  of  painful 
uleors.  It  is  also  of  a  black  color.  This  small 
grub  is  white,  causes  a  boil  or  two  in  any  portion  of  the  body,  most  com- 
monly in  the  thigh,  arm,  or  abdomen  ;  it  is  sporadic,  although  endemic. 
They  have  one  symptom  in  common — viz.,  the  extreme  itchiness.  But 
this  is  complained  of  in  nearly  every  case  of  disease  resulting  from  in- 
sect or  other  living  organism," 


Pig.  *e.i 


*  Natural  size  of  larva  or  grub,  the  eicitJng  cautie  of  BiilamB  Bail. 

t  The  aame  grub  mugnifltd  by  a  low  power. — (a,  a)  Hollow  auction  tubes;  (4) 
Fina  red  apota.     Tlie  other  dols  on  the  bi>dj  are  booklets. 

I  Two  of  the  bouklcta  highly  maguiUed.  These  diawicgB  wera  fumiahed  by  Dr, 
Gore. 
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APPENDIX  TO  VOLUME  I. 


I. 

On  the  occurrence  of  "  Pentastoma  Consiriclum  "  in  the  Svman  Body  as  a 
Cause  of  painful  Dieease  and  Death. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume  passed  tliroiigli  tUe  press, 
the  iiuthor  liad  two  poi-tione  of  Iniig  and  three  portions  of  liver,  each 
containing  an  unusual  parasite,  sent  to  him  from  Jamaica,  in  Aitguet, 
1865,  for  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Modical  Department  at  Netley- 
Staff  AasiBtant-Surgoon  Edward  Barrett  Kearney,  Esq.,  is  tlie  donor  of 
the  specimens;  and  from  his  history  of  the  patient's  fatal  ttlness,  the 
following  account  has  been  drawn  up  : 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1S65,  private  Isaac  Newton  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  of  tbe  5th  West  India  Regiment,  at  Up  Park  Camp,  Ja- 
maica, for  an  attack  of  tonsillitis.  He  was  an  African,  enlisted  about 
eight  months  previously  from  the  slave  dep6t  at  Rupert's  Valley,  St. 
Helena,  where  all  slaves  captured  in  slave-ships  arc  kept  until  disposed 
of.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  a  thin 
spare  habit  of  body. 

On  admission  the  tonsils  were  inflamed  and  enlarged,  but  not  ulcera- 
ted: and  there  were  aphthous  ulcers  about  the  tongue.  Ho  suffered 
from  headache  and  pain  across  the  back. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  became  tympanitic.  His  tongue  was  clean,  hut  vividly  red 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  it  felt  dry  to  the  touch.  The  skin  was  very 
hot  and  dry  and  hai-sh,  and  his  pulso  100.  The  pulse  continued  to  in- 
crease in  quickness  ;  sordes  soon  began  to  appear  about  the  mouth  and 
teeth,  and  the  tongue  became  furred  and  cracked.  Large  moist  crepi- 
tation was  beard  over  the  whole  surface  of  both  lungs.  Ho  became  low, 
and  disinclined  to  be  spoken  to,  and  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  his 
mind  appeared  to  be  conliised.  He  passed  his  urine  and  his  stools  in- 
voluntarily in  bed, 

On  the  16th  there  was  no  improvement  in  his  condition,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  he  appeared  to  bo  in  much  the  same  state  as  before, 
and  the  bowels  were  confined. 

On  the  16th  he  appeared  livelier  in  the  morning,  the  skin  cooler,  but 
etiil  dry.  He  was  thirsty,  and  eordes  were  still  about  the  lips  and  teeth. 
The  eonjnnetivBB  of  both  eyes  were  stained  of  a  vivid  yellow  color. 
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About  nine  in  the  evening  he  became  auddenly  worse.  Higi 
became  very  weak  and  almost  indistinct,  the  c«kin  cold,  thp  coantcnai 
sunken,  and  covered  witti  &  copious  perspiration.  He  appeared  Jft 
sinking,  and  he  died  nt  bulf-putit  ten  thai  nigiil,  ^| 

Post-mnrtfim  Examination  Fourteen  Hours  after  DtntU. — The  gen< 
appearance  of  the  body  was  that  of  emaciation,  with  j'ellowueaai 
conjunctiva. 

Thotax. — The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  over  the  cbest  and' 
men  was  of  a  deep  yellow  color.     The  pericardium  contained  about  fi 
ounces  of  deep  amber-colored  fluid.  ^| 

The  Heart  was  large  and  pale,  but  its  substance  was  otherwisH 
nial,  and  its  valves  healthy.  The  Lungs  were  both  highly  congesti 
and  when  cut  into,  a  bloody  frothy  fluid  exuded  in  quantity.  Th»  i 
stance  of  both  was  very  friable  and  j'ellowisb  in  culor.  '■  On  the  «i 
rior  surface  of  the  ri'jht  lung,  and  near  the  edge  of  its  lower  lobe,  one  or. 
yellow  specks  appeared.  They  were  about  the  si^e  of  a  spangle,  and  w. 
cut  into,  worms  were  seen  regularly  encysted  in  its  substance."  On  the  | 
terior  Hurfaco  of  both,  lungs  there  were  numerous  adhesions  oAft 
standing,  ^| 

Abdomen. — The  Liver  was  very  large,  extending  into  the  loft  hy 
chondrium.  "  Jts  surface  was  dotted  over,  both  posteriorly  and  anterio, 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  yellow  spcclis  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  lun 
The  beputic  subHlance  appeared  paler  and  rather  more  soft  than  natui 

Stomach. — It  was  distended  with  air  and  fluid,  containing  at>out  a  p 
and  a  half  of  a  dark-grccn  colored  fluid.  The  mucous  membnuidl 
congeijled  in  patches,  in  the  stomacb,  and  along  tho  whole  tract  of  ' 
intestines.  There  was  no  ulceration,  and  no  appearance  o{  ta'niiv,eiti 
continuous  or  iu  profrlottides,  could  be  discovered.  Other  organt  u 
Itealthy. 
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Jtemarks  on  tlte  Case  and  Description  of  the  Parasite  and  the  Ziotom 

produced. 


Fig.  60. 


Pig.  50  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  lung,  with  the  little ' 
Bueii  at  (I  curled  up  in  its  cyst.     The  pleura  hoe  been  removed,  sol 

expose  the  "rings,"  -'markings,"  or  "conrtJ 
tioriH,"  which  are  characteristic  of  the  hody 
this  parasite.     The   pleura  was  opaqne,  ) 
considerably  thickened,  probably  from 
tation  of  the  parasite. 

The  appearance  of  the  parasite  on 

face  nf  the  liver  was  exactly  similar  to 

the  lung,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessaty 

give  another  drawing;  and  wherever  the 

roua  covering  of  the  organ  was  sufllciontly  transparent,  tfae 

tioQs  of  the  parasite  could  be  seen  distinctly  shining  through. 


1 
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Tig.  51  roproseilts  two  Bpec-iniens  of  the  paraeite  removed  Fig.  61. 
from  tlieir  cyslw.  They  are  of  the  natural  eize,  and  one  of 
thum,  a,  in  mudi  sliorter  than  the  other,  the  constrictions 
being  ciosor  together  :  a  measures  five  lines  in  length,  b  meas- 
ures about  eight  lines.  In  diameter  they  are  about  one  line. 
About  20  to  23  rings  or  constrictions  can  be  counted  on  the 
elongated  body  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  and  aomeHbat  6 

spirally  aiTunged. 

Fig.  5'i  represents  the  two  specimens  of  the  parasite  slightly  magni- 
fied (about  three  diameters) ;  li  is  the  B.horter ;  _ 
it  and  c  arc  the  poaterior  and  anterior  as- 
pects of  the  longer  of  the  two  worms.  The 
head  end  appears  compressed,  so  as  to  be 
flat  and  square-uhiipcd  iit  the  end,  It  is  seen 
to  be  marked  viillxfive  spots  on  the  anterior 
asjiec'l,  as  Hhown  at  c.  The  posterior  aspect 
of  the  flattened  head,  as  shown  at  b,  is  com- 
paratively smooth.  The  elongated  body  is 
rounded,  and  the  caudal  end  terminates  in  a 
blunt-pointed  cone.  The  constrictions  ap- 
pear like  lolds  of  the  outer  eovering  of  the 
worm,  each  Ibid  overlapping  the  one  which 
follows,  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  body 
of  the  parasite  is  rounded,  and  not  flfit,  as 
the  tape-worms  or  cysticerci. 

Fig.  53  represptita  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  flattened  head  end 
(ccphii/otJioiaj:)  of  the  parasite.  It  is  so  highly  magnified  as  to  show 
tht>  nature  of  the _^t>(;  spots  or  marks  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

The  dotted  lines  from  a  and  b  point  to  two  pairs  of  hooks  or  claws — 
one  pair  on  each  side  of  a  pit  or  mouth,  c.  The  points  of  the  clawa 
indicated  by  a  are  seen  nearly  in  profile ;  those  at  b  are  directed  more 
towards  the  observer.  These  claws  appear  to  be  implanted  in  socket- 
like hollows  or  depressions,  surrounded  by  much  loose  integument. 
These  socket-like  hollows  appeal-  to  be  elevated  on  the  summit  of  the 
mass  of  tissue  which  lies  underneath  the  folds  of  integuments  surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  hooks.  These  parts  are  regarded  as  the  feet  of  the 
parasite,  and  the  hooks  are  the  foot  claws. 

The  pit  or  mouth  (indicated  by  the  dotted  lino  to  c)  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  worm.  The  lip  or  outer  margin  of  the  pit  is  marked  by  a  well-de- 
fined thin  line.  There  are  no  spines  nor  hooks  on  the  integument  of 
the  elongated  body. 

From  the  description  and  the  drawings  here  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  parasite  corresponds  in  its  speeific  characters  with  the  larval  con- 
dition of  the  " penlastomn  constrictum."  It  belongs  to  the  family  acajt- 
thothecii  of  Hiesing,  and  has  no  structural  connection  with  the  true  hel- 
minth parasites  found  in  the  bodies  of  man  and  other  animals. 
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The  parasite  now  described,  wheD  compared  with  the  descriptioi 

pentastomata  given  by  Frerichs, ' 
bold,  and  other  obaerverg,  dei 
etratesclearlj  that  at  least  fm>«p 
of  penta^omata  infeat  the  Iin 
body;  the  pentaMoma  constri 
being  by  far  the  lai-f^r,  the  i 
dangerous,  and  fortunately  the  t 
rare,  of  the  two  species.  It  is 
still  more  satisfactory  to  know  i 
aa  a  human  parasite,  neither  of 
two  flpecies  hasever  been  detect* 
this  country;  and  according  to 
researches  of  Dr.  Cobbold,  it  is 
in  the  encysted  or  larval  condil 
th^t  the  pentastomata  are  met 
in  the  human  body.  As  an  emi 
it  becomes  encysted.  The  cyi 
composed  of  condensed  connei 
tissue,  and  is  lined  by  layers  of  1 
flakes,  which  are  evidently  the 
mains  of  repeated  costings  of  the 
of  the  parasite;  and  during  the  ii 
valsof  these  successive  moultingi 
worm  makes  considerable  growt 
as  to  reach  the  sire  in  which 
tinaity  found.  In  this  pnpa  or  li 
condition  it  occurs  in  the  solid  or; 
of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  i 
tics  of  man  in  certain  geograpl 
districts  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa;  and  n 
more  frequently  in  various  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  the  sheep,  < 
antelope,  peccary,  porcupine,  guinea-pig,  hare,  rat,  and  domestic 
(Cobbold).  In  all  these  animals,  and  in  man,  the  larvra  uaually  occ 
cysts  immediately  underneath  the  serous  covering  of  the  liver  and 
langs;  and  Dr.  Cobbold  mentions  that  he  has  occasionally  found  the 
ttutOTiia  denticulatum  free  in  the  cavities  of  the  abdomeo  and  pleui 
animals. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  these  parasites  is  ma 
derived  from  descriptions  of  the  pentastoma  denticulatum,  the  larvi 
sexually  immature  condition  of  the  pentastoma  tctnoides  of  Badol 
We  are  told  by  Frerichs  (^Clinical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Jjtver, 
ii,  p.  276)  that  Pruner  was  the  first  observer  who  pointed  out,  in  1 
the  existence  of  the  pentastoma  aa  a  parasite  iu  the  human  subj 
On  two  occasions  he  found  pentastomata  in  the  liver  of  Negroei 
Cairo.  He  docs  not  seem,  however,  to  have  determined  accurately 
nature  of  the  parasite  he  obser^'ed;  and  he  also  eubsequeotly  fo 
two  specimens  of  the  worm  preserved  in  the  Pathological  MuseuD 
'""logna,  w^iW^i  \iwi  b«eQ.  removed  from  the  human  liver  (Cobbo 
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Bilbarz  has  wnpe  repeatedly  detected  in  the  livers  of  Negroes  at  Caii-o 
tbo  parat^ite  discoverud  by  Pruner  in  1847.  BUharz  and  Von  Siebold 
made  this  parasite  the  siibjeot  of  careful  study;  and  tbey  recognized 
in  it  a  variety  of  peiiiastmna  qnite  different  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  Germany.  They  gave  this  new  variety  tbo  name  of 
peiitastoma  constriclvm — the  parasite  which  haH  proved  fatal  in  the  case 
whoBe  history  Dr.  Kearney  has  seat  to  me  from  Jamaica.  It  is  the 
form  oC  pentastoma  endemic  in  Egypt,  and  hitherto  it  has  only  been 
found  in  the  African  Negro.  It  differs  from  the  penlustoma  ilenticiUatum 
(the  larval  form  of  the  pentastojna  tie-noides),  "  in  not  being  funiisbed. 
with  any  integumentary  armature  of  spines,  and  in  its  being  a  much 
larger  worm"  (Cobbold,  p.  40:3).  The  pentastoma  constrictam  seems  to 
be  from  eight  to  twelve  times  larger  than  the  pentastoina  dentkulatum, 
and  therefoi-e  la  all  the  more  dangerous  from  its  actual  size  (nearly  aa 
inch  long)  ;  and  when  it  occurs  in  great  numbers,  au  in  tbo  present  in- 
stance, it  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  extremely  irritant  "foreign  body," 
when  it  escapes  into  a  serous  cavity  like  the  pleura  or  peritoneum — a 
mode  In  which  it  seems  to  cause  death.  The  latter  parasite  [_p.  daiticu- 
tiifum)  has  been  I'liily  dcHcribed  by  Frcrichs,  and  figured  by  him  in  his 
Alias,  Plate  xi,  Fig.  9,  as  endemic  in  Germany  in  the  human  liver — in 
which  organ  it  is  considered  to  be  far  more  common  than  the  eehino- 
coccus.*  Frerichs,  however,  regards  the  jicntastoiiia  endemic  in  Ger- 
many as  devoid  of  clinical  importance,  bocauae  it  does  not  give  rise  to 
any  functional  dcraQgemeut.  Not  so,  however,  is  such  the  innocent 
history  of  the pentastoma  conetrictum  as  it  atTocts  the  Negro;  and  aflur 
the  history  of  tlie  case  now  given,  the  clinical  importance  of  thia  para- 
site cannot  be  disregarded. 

Ab  to  the  mode  in  which  it  tends  to  cause  death,  the  evidence  in  thia 
case,  from  symptoms  and  post-mortem  examination,  seems  to  point  to 
piiintmoitid  and  sudden  collapse  from  periti/nitis.  The  author  is  able  also 
to  verify  this  point  in  the  pathology  of  this  parasitic  disease  still  more 
clearly  from  a  preparation  which  has  been  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  since  1854,  but  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not 
understand  till  the  history  of  the  case  now  pubUshcd  was  so  thought- 
fully furnished  by  Dr.  Kearney,  together  with  the  specimens  of  the  para- 
site in  situ  which  ho  sent. 

The  preparation  in  the  Museum,  which  has  been  hitherto  a  puzzle 

•  "  la  Oerinony,"  loyn  Frericha,  "  the  /wnicistoma  wan  litat  found  in  tbo  human 
Uvor  by  Zi'iiker  in  18S1 :  it  Qccurs,  huwovur,  not  only  in  Ihie  gland,  but  aha  in  the 
kidneys,  and  in  the  Bubmutous  lisaue  of  the  small  intealine  (Waonkb).  The  para- 
tiite  la  by  no  meana  rare  with  he.  Zcnkpr,  iit  Dresden,  succeeded  in  finding  it  9 
times  in  188  autopaios  (or,  according  to  KUehenmeialor,  30  times  in  200  imto[)flies). 
Hcschl,  ill  Vienna,  met  with  it  6  limes  out  of  20  autopsies ;  Wayncr,  at  Lcipsie, 
once  in  10.  According  to  VJrchciw,  it  ia  more  common  in  Berlin  than  in  Central 
Germany.  During  sii  months  at  Brealau,  I  (Frerichs)  met  with  it  in  5  out  of  *T 
dead  bodies.  As  a  rule  there  is  only  one  present ;  in  rare  cases  there  are  only  iwu 
or  three.  It  preapnta  the  form  of  a  somowhat  prominent  nodule,  from  1  to  1^  litius 
in  leiigth.  which  is  formed  by  a  Arm,  fibroua  cupaule,  eaaily  dctaobeil  from  the  aur- 
rounding  purta.  The  animal  tie.9  coiled  up  in  the  interior  of  this  capsule.''  {Un  Dia- 
eata  <tf  the  Liver,  vol.  ii,  p.  276.) 
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to  bH  who  have  examined  it,  coneist^  of  foar  pieces  of  liver  (Fij 

b,  e,  d),  and  which  appears  in  the  Cataiogao  with  the  following deec 

lion :  H 

"  Portions  of  liver,  containing  nnmcrotts  om&Il  cysts  («Tident^| 

jointed  enlozoSn),   t^ken   from   privnie    Gft 

^'K-  ^-  Sntton,  Ist  West  India  Regiment,  who  diet 

Balhurst,  Gambia;  and  tor  the  history  ofthe 

reference  is  made  to  the  annual   report  of 

and  wounded  from    that   station,  dated   3i^ 

1854."  M 

The  author  is  now  ahlo  to  identify  this^i 

ration  as  an  example  of  lesions  produood  by 

pcritistotna  conKtriclum.     At  a,  in   the   cyst  w 

the  larva  has  been,  there  is  contained  th«  dc 

of  integumentary  esuviffi;  at  6,  the  head  en 

the  parasite  is  seen  peering  oat  of  aii  ulcer 

opening  in  the  serous  covering  of  the  liver. 

edge  of  the  opening  is  rounded  and  ioduratai 

if  a  good  deal  of  local  irritjitioa  hu<l  been  it 

mined  at  the  part  previous  to  penetration  of 

serous  covering.     At  c  the  riug-Ulce  constrid 

of  the  parasite  are  seen  shining  through  a  ' 

thin  portion  of  Merouii  membriine  ;  and  the 

tioo  of  liver  at  d  represents  an  empty 

whence  one  of  these  larv<e  has  passed  out 

bly  into  the  peritoneum.     Tho  cicatricial-l 

traction  and  puckering  of  tissue  in  the 

showf  that  considerable  irritation  has  exist«d  previous  to  the  ea 

parasite. 

Wo  have  no  information  as  to  how  the  pcHtastoma  constricium  find 
way  into  the  human  body,  as  an  embiT'O  and  subsequent  larva, 
though  in  this  instance  the  Negro  was  stationed  in  Jumaic-n,  it  is  i 
probable  that  he  had  the  germs  of  tbei^ie  parasites  within  biin  whoi 
left  his  native  shores  in  some  part  of  Africa ;  and  that  this  paraai 
neither  endemic  in  St.  Helena  nor  in  Jamaica.  Reasoning  from  i 
is  known  regarding  the  propagation  and  dovclupment  of  the  pnttaa 
dentiinihttiim,  it  is  probable  that  the  ova  with  the  contained  embryv 
introduced  into  the  human  stomach  along  with  uncooked  vegetaUe 
(fruits  or  solids),  in  regions  where  the  mature  animals  are  eadi 
From  the  stomach  the  embrj'os,  escaping  from  the  ova,  bore  their' 
and  find  a  resling-plncc  in  the  liver  or  other  solid  viscus,  exactly 
the  embryo  of  the  teenia.  In  solid  organs  (like  the  lungs  aud  L 
they  become  encysted,  and  undergo  the  pupal  transforniationsj 
described  by  Leuckart  and  Cobhold  in  the  case  of  the  ptutas 
demic  in  Germany.  The  drawings  which  illustrate  this  pa| 
made  by  Ptaff-AssistJint  Surgeon  Dr.  Humphrey  C.  Gillvspio,  fVtS 
preparations  which  are  now  in  the  Pathological  Museum  of  lh| 
Medical  Department  at  Netley. 


Bud  i 
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[The  following  urticlea  BhoaLd  have  been  inserted  respectively,  at 
page  363,  and  page  700. 

SPINAL  SYMPTOMS  IN  TYPHOID  FEVER, 

Certain  symptoms  happen  occasionally  in  the  course  of  Typhoid 
Fever,  which  show  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Tlioy  have  been  but  little  noticed  by  systematic  writcra, 
and  have  generally  been  looked  upna  as  accidental  complications,  or 
referred  to  spinal  or  c c re bro- spinal  meuingitia.*     They  should  not  be 

•  "Whilst  intercurrent  nervous  nffcelions  in  tj-plioid  fever,  refprnbla  lo  the  brain, 
eerebro-spinn]  *y«tem,  and  the  aympBtholic,  hove  been  fully  dfiiprihcd  by  writers, 
thoaa  Juc  to  the  npinnl  oord  nlone.  hove  either  bad  but  sliphl  reaignition,  or  been 
pREsed  by,  nnd  buve  generally  fniled  to  receive  tiny  prwiite,  ur  pbysiulogicBl  inter- 
pretation. That  they  huve  been  obwrved  from  time  to  time  fur  many  yeura  is  sboma 
by  loohing  over  the  vaat  blbltugrupby  of  typbuiii  fever,  and  most  pbysiciana  wh<>  have 
hod  large  experience  of  this  disorder  oannot  but  have  frequently  met  with  them. 
Aiuongat  those  who  fint  menlioned  Ihem  is  Bierbaum,  of  Dorsten  {Berlin  Medicin. 
ZBifunj,  Nov.,  18(10,  quoted  by  Lombard  und  Fiiuconnel).  Forget,  of  Strasbourg 
(TVoiW  dt  V Enifrite  FoUieulruge,  lf41),  dcBeribee  a  rheumatismal  form  of  lypboid 
fever,  in  which  there  was  evident  iioplicatioQ  of  the  spinal  system  ;  and  in  his  Rila- 
tion  de  VEpiiilmU  C']>luito-rachi4iBnni ,  18J1.  details  a  oufle  of  lypboid  fever  bappening 
during  the  epideniie,  in  which  the  nervoun  phenninenB  were  so  marked,  that  it  simu- 
lated Ibe  prevailing  disorder.  Lombard  and  Fuuconnet  [Etude*  Clinu/uis  siir  qiizlquet 
painlg  de  V  Hintoire  da  FUvrea  Typbhidtn,  Oas.  Mid.,  1848),  describe  very  fully  the 
■pioal  (ymptoDis,  giving  several  illustrative  cb;«c9,  and  remarking  that  Ihey  had  been 
turprised  at  their  frequency  ainco  their  attention  bad  been  called  to  them.  Wallach 
(CaM(alt's  JahrcsbtiKht,  vol.  iv,  1844),  confirms  the  ohaervtitiona  of  the  Swiss  physi- 
cians ;  whilst  the  occBsiunal  occum^ncc  of  spinal  symptoms  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease are  remarked  upon  by  Kriimor,  Iluioni,  Seitz,  Eioenman,  and  others  (1842-52). 
MHIIcr,  in  an  account  of  n  terrible  epidemic  o{  typhoid  fever  in  the  village  of  KhIw, 
Wirtemberg  (186I-&2),  mentions  particularly  the  frequency  of  certain  symptoms — 
spasms  and  paresis  of  portions  of  the  museulur  system — and  Insists  upon  their  spinal 
origin;  tind  they  were  noticed  in  the  Cracow  epidemic  by  Dietl,  and  in  thai  of 
Konigsburg  by  Ulrsch  (1857).  They  are  alluded  to  by  Kitderer  and  Waaler,  in 
their  account  of  the  Oottingen  epidemic;  AViinderlich  describes  vaguely  a  spinal 
form  of  typhoid  fever  [Handliuch  dcr  Patholog.  u.  Tkrrap.,  1852);  and  Greiainger 
refers  to  it.  {  VircKov>'s  Hantllmch  der  t^pec.  Path.  u.  Titer.).  Piorry  reported  two 
casus  in  1849;  Armitage  sjicBkE  of  the  spinal  cord  being  implicated  in  typhoid  fever 
{BiULde  Thirap.,  1851);  Poulet  mt^ntioos  the  ipinal  symptoms  constantly  predentin 
the  epidemic  at  Plancbcr-les- Mines  in  1867,  without,  however,  recognizing  their 
pathogeny  (I'Vitiaii  Mfdiealc,  1857);  and  Bourgogne  found  them  in  the  cpidemiu  of 
Condf,  nnd  described  tbem  in  hla  Oil.  dt  Fiiura  Typfioidea  coinpUrpiici  de  tymptSmet 
appnrttnante  d  iine  Ituwn  de  la  mvelle  tpinitre  {Jour,  de  Mid.  de  Bnixella,  18(iO).  In 
a  Keport  on  the  Famine  Fever  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Robert  Law,  of  Dublin  [Dublin 
JitUT.  Med.  Science,  So.  xvi,  ]8I9|,  he  speaks  of  the  suffering  from  the  spinal  symptooiB 
by  the  patients;  Dr.  Robert  Ritchie  notices  tbem  [Practical  Reinarlia on  the  Cuntiniitd 
FeterH  uf  Great  Britain,  M'-ittAty  Jour,  uj  Med.  Seicnte,  184ti)  ;  and  Christison'  says 
they  are  much  more  distressing  in  synochus  (typhoid)  than  in  typhus  fever,     Bui 


>  [IiTirt:  tliilrDUiBaalt,  Pathol'iKj'i  *Bd  Xtutmcnt.    B;  MtredUhClfintr,  U.D.    Fhlladdphln,  ISU-l 
VOL.  I.  60 
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confounded  with  the  consecotive  cerebral  disorders  already  mention 
Tboir  recognition  and  appreciation  are  important  both  as  regards 
diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Of  irregular  occurrence,  they  are  much  mi 
common  at  one  time  than  at  another,  being  more  fVequent  when 
phoid  Fever  is  epidemic,  and  when  malarial  toxemia  ie  a  complical 
element;  and  are  most  often  met  with  in  ohildren,  women,  and 
temic  individuals.  Of  44  patients  (30  males  and  14  females)  admil 
into  the  wards  of  Dr.  Tardien,  at  the  Laraboisidre  Hospital,  Pe 
fVom  the  Slat  of  July  to  the  23d  of  October,  1863,  with  Typhoid  Fe' 
spinal  symptoms  were  present  in  26  (18  males  and  13  females).  ' 
average  age  in  12  females  was  23  years,  and  in  13  males  22  ye 
Of  81  observations  collected  by  Fritz,  18  were  between  5  and  18  ye 
and  18  between  17  and  40  years;  of  whom  11  were  aged  20  years 
under,  3  were  between  20  and  30  years,  and  4  between  80  and  40  ye 
Spinal  symptoms  in  Typhoid  Fever  may  be  initial,  or  they  maj 
developed  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  They  may  be  tran&ien 
persistent.  When  prodromic,  and  of  exceptional  severity,  they  maj 
predominant  and  alone  fix  the  attention  of  the  patient,  bein  j;  the  illi 
of  which  he  complains,  and  forwhich  he  seeks  relief  Tbey  are  mar 
by  aching  pains  in  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical  regionu,  particuli 
in  the  back  of  the  nock,  radiating  to  the  occiput,  and  interfering  v 
the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck;  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs,  n 
()ften  the  legs ;  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  numbness  in  the  must 
especially  those  of  the  jaw ;  and  more  or  less  cntaneous  and  musci 
hypcrasathesia.  Those  may  subside  on  the  development  of  the  disc 
or  continue  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  week,  and  then  cease 
they  may  last  quite  through  the  disorder,  and  oven  reach  to  coi 
Icscencc.  Again,  but  more  rarely,  tbey  may  appear  during  any  st 
of  Typhoid  Fevor.  These  nervous  troubles  have  two  distinct  origj 
one  set  of  phenomena  is  duo  to  functional  derangement  of  the  sp 
cord  proper,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
ginning  with  those  referable  to  the  spinal  cord  proper,  they  maj 
arranged  under  two  heads:  (1)  Derangements  of  the  sensory  f^nctic 
(2)  Dorangemonts  of  the  motor  functions.  Derangements  of  the  i 
Bory  functions  are  of  three  kinds :  (a)  Exaltation  of  function, — by] 
nsthesia  and  spontaneous  pains;  (6)  Perveraion  of  fbnction, — abnor 
sensation  of  cold  or  heat,  prickings  and  fonnillation  in  the  extremr 
and  along  the  spine;  much  more  rare  than  the  first  variety,  ■ 
nsuatly,  when  present,  associated  with  it.    (c)  Diminution  or  abolit 

to  Dr.  FrllE  U  rekll;  due  the  credit  of  having  tint  itudiedunderatandinglj  the  a 
oiu  pfaenoraena  in  typhoid  fever  nfenble  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  clearly  e* 
liihing  their  true  pathogeny.  Hii  obcervations  were  made  in  the  wardi  of 
Barthcz,  at  the  St.  £ug£nie  Hoepital,  and  in  tho*e  of  Dr.  Tardieu,  at  the  Laraboii 
Hospital,  Parii,  and  are  very  clearly  detailed,  together  with  tlie  most  promi 
onea  on  the  same  subject  already  published,  as  wall  as  those  Mat  to  him  by  I 
Sbutzecberger,  of  Strubourg,  and  Dr.  Benckard,  of  KaUersberg,  in  bb  admir 
Eludt  Clini^ut  lur  divert  Sf/mptimut  Spinaux  obaenfy  dant  la  F^ivre  "PyplxMe,  P 

18M.    The  writer  hu  f^eel;  used  thu  valuabla  euay. 
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of  function, — the  several  degrees  of  analfjesia  and  anffisthesia,  cuta- 
neous aikI  mimcular. 

llypcrteatbesia  may  be  limited  to  the  skin  or  to  the  muscles,  or  b<tth 
may  be  affected.  Cutaneous  by  p  one  Bt  he  si  a  may  extend  over  u  ooiisid- 
erahle  portion  of  the  body.  Its  site  is  often  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
or  of  the  extremities,  or  conjointly,  the  lightest  pressure,  or  the  merest 
touch  being  intolerable;  when  it  is  of  loss  degret;  it  may  be  provoked 
by  gently  pinching  a  fold  of  integument,  or  pausing  the  linger  over  the 
internal  face  of  the  tibia,  about  tbe  malleoli,  or  the  condyles  of  tbe  femur. 
Next  in  iVeqnency  we  have  ineroaeed  sensibility  over  the  spinous  pro- 
ceseeH,  sometimes  reaching  from  the  atlas  to  the  sacrum,  and  some- 
times limited  to  a  single  apopbyais,  and  induced  by  pressure.  There 
may  be  severe  aching  pains  in  tbe  muscles,  generally  of  tbe  lower 
limbs;  or  rachialgia,  radiating  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
increased  by  any  movement ;  violent  pains  in  tbe  chest  and  waist ;  and 
neuralgia,  which  is  commonly  symmetrical.  Both  cutaneous  and  mus- 
cular b^-penefithesia  may  be  chiefly  complained  of  toward  evening 
when  tbe  body-temperature  rises.  Its  progress  is  generally  regularly 
ascending,  and  it  disappears  in  inverse  order. 

Dr.  Robert  Law  of  Dublin  tbus  graphically  deecribes  the  spinal 
symptoms  which  were  observed  in  the  Famine  Fever  of  1848:  "  Tbe  most 
common  and  loudest  complaints  of  our  patients  was  an  aggravation  of 
what  the  subject  of  fever  generally  describes  as  pains  in  the  bones,  but 
which  really  means  pains  in  the  course  of  the  spinal  nerves.  While 
in  former  fevers  this  complaint  was  seldom  more  than  (bat  of  a  con- 
tused or  bruised  feel,  or  of  sucb  a  sense  of  discomfort  or  fidgety  rest- 
lessness as  tbe  French  so  significantly  express  by  the  term  malaise, 
here  the  individual  in  many  cases  seemed  to  auffer  as  intensely  aa  in 
the  severest  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  These  pains  were  more  or 
less  general  in  diiForent  patients.  In  some  they  affected  the  back  of 
tbe  head  and  neck;  in  some  they  only  ran  down  the  legs;  while  in 
otbers  they  spread  themselves  through  the  whole  body,  and  embrac- 
ing the  sides,  imparted  tbe  sensation  of  painful  constriction.  The  nape 
of  the  neck  and  across  the  loins  were  the  points  to  which  the  patients 
most  frequently  referred  their  pain."  {^DuUin  Quarterly  JauTnal  of  Medi- 
cal Science,  Nov.,  1849,) 

Derangements  of  the  motor  functiona  are :  numbness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, paraplegia,  partial  paralysis  of  tbe  respiratory  muscles,  retention 
of  urine,  paralysis  of  tbe  sphincters,  spasm,  or  irregular  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration  or  of  the  extremities,  and  muscular  rigidity, 
particularly  of  the  muscles  of  tbo  neck  and  limbs.  The  special  group 
of  nervous  symptoms  originating  in  tbe  medulla  oblongata  are  :  ex- 
treme breath  I  essness,  not  due  to  any  morbid  condition  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  spasm  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  convulsive  cough, 
aphonia,  gl OS soplegi a,  spasmodic  or  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  and  trapezeus  muscles,  and  paralysis  of  tbe  pharynx. 

When  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever  has  died  after  or  during  the  oc- 
currence of  the  spinal  symptoms  just  described,  no  appreciable  mate- 
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rial  Uaion  has  been  found  in  the  cord  or  ite  membraneB.  In  a  v 
limited  number  of  cases  can  those  symptoms  be  referred  with  i 
strictness  to  a  congestion  of  the  cord  (Fritz). 

When  the  spinal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  very  roar! 
and  severe,  and  especially  when  they  have  been  associated  with  c< 
bral  disorders,  they  have  sometimes  led  to  an  error  of  diagnosis;  : 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  analogy  betwoen  tl 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  oerebro-spioal  meningitis,  and  at  tin 
it  mast  be  owned,  a  differentia)  diagnosis  is  difflcnlt.  As  a  gent 
rule  a  mistake  can  be  easily  avoided  by  contrasting  the  integrit; 
gome  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  with  the  great  perversion  of  othi 
by  the  mobility  of  the  symptoms  and  their  irregular  snccession ;  by 
presence  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  idiopathic  fever ;  the  di 
ence  in  the  invasion,  sudden  in  the  one,  gradual  in  the  other;  and 
expression  of  face,  anxious  and  betokening  suffering  in  cerebro-sp 
meningitis,  besotted  in  typhoid  fever. 

When  the  symptoms  indicate  that  their  origin  is  in  the  mednlla 
longata,  the  prognosis  must  be  guarded.  Breath lessnesa,  without 
monary  complication,  is  almost  always  a  token  of  a  speedy  fatal  end 

HBBEDITAKT  8TFHILIS. 

The  first  who  declared  that  syphilis  was  transmissible  &om  the 
rent  to  the  child,  was  ParaGolsas(I586):  "Est  morbus fwdaa  .  . .  m 
bereditarius  quam  lepra ;"  and  after  him,  it  was  admitted  by  most  oi 
writers  of  the  16th  century.  Ambrose  Far6  says  (i>e  lagrossevi 
qui  suTvient  aux petite  en/ana):  "Sonvent  on  voit  sortir  les  petits  en 
du  eein  de  Icur  m^re,  ayant  cette  maladie,  et  t6t  aprte  avoir  plnsi 
puetnles  snr  lear  corps."  Since  then  most  syphiliograpbers  have  tre 
of  hereditary  syphilis,  though  Hunter  always  denied  it,  whilst  hi 
ported  two  cases  which  were  undoubtedly  of  inherited  origin.  I 
however,  only  within  a  short  period  that  it  has  been  uodemtandii 
studied,  and  its  several  expressions  at  different  periods  of  life  satii 
tority  made  out,  particularly  the  morbid  changes  which  happen  in 
viscera.  For  the  precision  and  extension  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
ject,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Trousseau  and  Lasigue,  Cullerier,  ( 
ler,  Nat.  Guillot,  DesruelJos,  Biday,  Bftrensprung,  Fttrster,  Henri  Ro 
Hutchinson,  and  others,  and  of  whose  contribations  a  brief  is  I 
given,* 

In  all  stages  of  Constitutional  Syphilis  the  taint  may  be  tninsmi 

*  TrouHeau  auct  Litiguc,  De  la  Bjphilb  Coujlitutionelle  du  enfhDi  du  pre 
Ige.     Arch.  U6n.  de  MM.,  Oct.,  1647. 

Nat.  Quillot.  LffoDi  Cliuiquea  lur  la  Sjpbllli  daa  nouTeaax-ni*.  Uoniteu 
Hopitaux,  Pari  I,  186S. 

Didaj.  Traits  de  la  Sjrphilii  det  Enfim*  nouveaQZ-D6a  et  des  en&ni  i,  la  man 
ParU,  18M. 

W.  Bueck.    Recherchci  but  la  Sjphilia,  ChriatiaDs,  1862. 

FSrBter.     Beltrage  aur  Pathol.  Anat.  de*  Congen.  Sj^hili*.     Bcbmidt'a  Jshrl 
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F.  V.  BiKiwpruDg.    Die  Hered.  Syphilfi,  Berlin,  1804. 

BentV  %0Kn.   Etude  Cliniquo  lur  fa  Bypbilii  Iu&stU«.    Union  3CM.  Jan., 
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to  the  child.  The  degree  of  severity  of  the  inherited  taint  is  probably 
in  proportion  to  the  sliortiiess  of  the  poi-iod  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
presence  ol'  active  syinptouiH.  A  child  may  inherit  syphilis  in  a  Hevere 
form  from  but  one  parent — from  its  father  alone,  or  from  its  mother 
aione.  "When  both  parents  are  the  sabject  of  syphilis,  Iho  child  is  more 
certain  to  suffer  severely  than  when  only  one  is  so.  There  are  as  yet 
uo  sufficient  data  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  child  is  more  likely 
to  Butfcr  severely  when  its  father  is  the  source  of  contamination,  than 
when  it  derives  the  disease  from  its  mother,  or  the  reverse.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  met  with  in  practice,  the  taint  is  derived  from 
the  tiither  only  (Hdtciiinson).  Though  infection  of  the  offspring  by 
the  father  is  stiil  contested  by  some  authors,  the  numerous  and  positive 
cases  collected  by  Bitrensprung,  E.  Vidul,  and  others,  put  beyond  doubt 
that  syphilis,  both  so-called  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  father,  is 
transmissible  to  the  child,  but  when  be  is  suffering  from  the  seiiuelie  of 
syphilis,  the  so-called  tertiary  stage,  it  rarely  or  never  is;  but  during 
the  period  of  latency,  often  a  protracted  one,  when  there  is  no  apparent 
manifestation  of  the  disorder,  be  is  capable  of  tainting  his  offspring. 
Barensprung  reports  fourteen  cases  where  this  happened,  and  Diday 
cites  several  observations  in  support  of  this  view.  Mr,  Hutchinson 
gives  several  facts  in  his  paper  published  in  the  "London  iluspital 
Reports,"  vol.  ii,  p.  184,  and  remarks  (Keynolds's  Systi-m  of  Medicine, 
vol.  i,  p.  299):  "It  is  very  common  for  a  man  who  does  not  himeelf 
display  a  single  symptom  of  any  kind,  and  who  appears  to  bo  in  perfect 
health,  to  beget  a  sj-philitic  child,  the  symptoms  displayed  by  the  child 
being  usnally  those  of  the  secondary  class.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
nearer  the  occurrence  of  the  primary  symptoms  in  the  parent  is  to  the 
birth  of  the  offspring,  the  more  certain  is  the  latter  to  show  symptoms 
of  a  severe  character,  and  typically  secondary  in  stage.  Instances, 
however,  are  met  with  in  which  iufants,  born  ten  years  after  the 
original  disease  in  the  parent,  still  display  first  a  secondary  rash,  with 
the  churaeteristie  snuffles,  &c.  In  several  instances  I  have  known  a 
whole  family  of  children,  born  during  a  period  of  from  live  to  ten  years, 
display  each  one  the  characteristic  and  transitory  rash  soon  after  birtb." 
If  the  father  alone  is  affected  at  the  time  of  procreation,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sperm  must  bo  the  vehicle  of  transmission;  but  when  the  mother 
alone  is  diseased,  the  mode  of  infection  of  the  child  becomes  a  question. 
Is  it  through  the  blood,  or  by  the  ovum?  Though  it  is  contended  by 
many  that  the  sole  agent  is  the  blood,  others  believe  the  toxic  matter 
to  exist  in  the  ovum,  and  to  bo  subsequently  developed  along  with  it. 
Neither  tbeoiy  is  supported  by  direct  proof;  aiialogy  would  support 
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the  ovular  theory,  for  as  Lanoereaux  renmrks:  "In  view  of  ihtA 
cultyof  tbe  inoGnlatioo  of  tho  blood,  and  from  tlic  great  HkenMsof  ti 
propert.K'8  and  the  characters  of  tbe  secretion  of  the  testielra  aud  tK 
of  the  ovaricB,  then?  ii*  more  renson  to  believe  in  tho  influetio*  of  ul 
oviim  than  of  the  blood.  The  hereditary  transmission  of  sypbilis  < 
believe  to  be  aeuomplirthed  by  a  modilied  and  vitiated  germ;  whii 
germ  is,  in  fact,  but  an  anatomical  clement,  a  cell,  which  like  al!  ti 
cells  of  the  tainted  body,  has  undergone  impregnation  by  tbe 
Cp.  657). 

Syphilis  may  affect  the  ftetus  at  an  early  period,  is  a  frequent  i 
of  its  death,  and  consequent  miwcarriagu  of  the  mother.  Accordil 
Potton,  abortion  happens  in  one-tenth  of  the  eases  where  the  tistua 
Byphilimtainted.  Fbrster  reports  3  deaths  in  2I>  eases;  and  Whiteha 
found  117  misearriagt-fi  in  256  women  eiifTering  from  ajphilJa.  In  ihc 
cases,  appreciable  lesions  exist  in  tho  ftstus,  of  tho  skin,  Tiecerft,  tt 
eerouH  cavities.  Though  tbe  influence  'of  the  syphilitic  poison  mt 
destroy  the  ftetus,  this,  as  Mr.  Hutcbineon  remarks,  ■' nnfonunalely 
far  from  being  its  constant  etl'ect.  In  the  great  majority  of  such  oo 
ceptions,  the  tainted  ftBtus  is  carried  to  its  full  period  ;"  and  eoinetim 
comes  into  the  world  with  evidences  of  tbe  disorder,  in  the  shape 
coryza  and  skin  disease;  but  this  is  exceptional,  for,  in  most  eases  it 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  it  i«  not  until  after  an  interval  of  da^ 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  that  the  disease  shows  itself.  Usual 
from  a  fortnight  to  two  monlbs,  the  characteristic  snulUing  aiid  eru 
tion  happen  in  a  tainted  child.  Taking  14  observations  uf  Henri  Uoge 
158  of  Diday,  ■2ft  by  Meric,  and  49  by  Mayr,  a  total  of  249  caeeB,  i 
which  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  was  uceurately  noted;* 
find  that  they  appeiired  during  the  first  month  in  118,  or  nearly  on 
half;  and  before  the  cud  uf  tho  third  month,  in  217,  ur  sevvn-uigblhi 
this  limit  being  exceeded  in  only  32.  They  may.  however,  OcoOP  I 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  though  very  rarely  alter  U 
seventh  month.  There  is,  then,  a  stage  of  latency,  extending  to 
period  of  the  second  dentition,  puberty,  or  even  later. 

The  earliest  and  most  striking  symptom  of  inherited  eyphtl 
usually  the  coryza,  which  gives  the  popular  name  of  "  the  sntiffli 
the  disease.  It  is  probably  due  to  erythema  and  mucous  patches  i 
Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  swollen,  and,  stopping  tho  uostril 
hinders  breathing  and  sucking,  and  may  become  threatening  to  Hf 
The  nasal  passages  may  he  obstructed,  too,  by  crusts  and  plugs  of  ba 
dried  scerotionB.  The  skin  and  lining  membrane,  at  the  cntmuce  ■ 
the  nostrils,  arc  cracked  and  ulcerated.  The  mouth  is  hot,  and  i' 
mucous  membrane  and  the  gums  swollen.  The  skin  is  either  sinmlti 
neously  or  very  soon  affected.  The  exantboms  differ  bat  little  fttM 
those  seen  in  the  acquired  form  of  tbe  disorder,  generally  showing  tl 
same  coppery  tint,  and  crescentic  outline.  Maeons  patches  arc  v«r 
common  about  the  lips,  nostrils,  external  palpebral  commissures,  anu 
and  genital  organs  of  both  sexes ;  they  are  moist,  often  fissurxMl,  soo 
have  a  whitish  hue,  and,  when  situated  at  the  mouth  or  anus,  ^ve 
packered  look  to  these  orifices  (Tiio«sbeau).    When  their  aito 
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mucous  mombrano,  they  will  be  found  as  whitish  patches  upon  the  fau- 
coB,  uvula,  tonsilB,  and,  more  rarely,  the  tongue  and  buccal  membrane. 
Deep-seated  pustular  eruptions  may  appear  ut  a  later  period,  ordinarily 
upon  the  tacej  occasionally  upon  the  neck,  ears,  and  ibid  of  the  gruin. 
Ecthyma  and  pemphigus  are  oocasioually  seen  in  coDsection  with 
hereditary  syphilis,  but  whether  directly  due  to  the  virus,  or  the  result 
of  the  general  caclicxy  is  doubtful.  The  viscera  may  bo  att'cctcd  In  the 
same  way  as  in  the  inherited  disorder.  A  syphilitic  infant  has  commonly 
a  wizened  and  shrunken  countenance,  with  the  skin  of  a  dirty  greenish- 
yellowiah  hue;  there  is  extreme  antemia;  it  is  puny  and  often  stunted, 
and  presents  the  aspect  of  old  age  on  the  threshold  of  life.  "The  face," 
says  TrouwBeau,  ■■  is  of  a  peculiar  bistre  tint,  as  if  it  had  been  wnslied 
with  cott'ee-grou uds,  or  a  weak  infusion  ofsool ;  it  is  not  the  pallor,  nor 
yet  the  icteric  or  strawy  hue,  of  the  other  cacliexije  ;  it  hardly  extends  to 
the  rest  of  the  body.  The  eyelashes  are  not  developed,  or  have  falloQ 
oui ;  the  eyelids  are  oilen  everted,  and  at  the  external  angle  are 
fissured.  In  the  place  of  the  eyebrows  which  have  lallen  out,  you  see 
yellowish  scaly  stains,  which  are  sometimes  found  about  the  chin  and 
mouth"  {Clin.  Med.,  ic,  vol.  iii,  18ti5j.  The  child  is  generally  fretful 
and  cryi'ul;  sleeps  but  little;  is  troubled  with  vomiting  and  diarrhiea ; 
is  very  liable  to  serous  inflammations,  as  pleuritis  and  arachnitis,  which 
are  frequent  causes  of  death.  Erysipelas  and  pneumouia  are  common 
intercurrent  disorders,  and  are  generally  fatal.  The  child  sometimes 
dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  marasmus. 

When  the  syphilitic  symptoms  are  present  to  any  extent  at  the  time 
of  liirlh.  it  is  rare  for  the  infant  to  live  beyond  a  few  months. 

In  those  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  which  sui-vive  the  first  year,  all 
traces  of  the  disease  disappear  about  that  time,  except  perhaps  unusual 
paleness,  and  an  expanded  nasal  bridge,  caused  by  long-continued  swell- 
ing of  the  parts  within.  During  the  period  of  latency  the  child  usually 
has  excellent  health,  though  Mr.  Hutchinson  assorts  condylomata  some- 
times reappear;  but  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  return  of  the  cutaneous 
rash.  The  third  epoch  may  begin  st  any  time  after  the  fifth  year, 
but  it  is  commonly  delayed  until  at  or  near  the  period  of  puberty.  It 
is  charactenaed  by  the  lesions  known  as  the  tertiary  stage  in  the  ac- 
quired disorder.  The  diagnosis  of  inherited  syphilis,  at  or  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  may  sometimes  he  made  with  much  certainty,  and 
again  it  is  surrounded  with  great  ditticuIticB.  "Our  most  valuable 
aids,"  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "are  the  evidences  of  past  disease,  more 
especially  of  the  inflammations  which  may  have  occuiTed  in  infancy. 
A  sunken  bridge  of  nose,  caused  by  the  long-continued  swelling  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  when  the  bones  were  soft,  a  skin  marked  by 
little  pits  and  linear  scars,  especially  near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the 
relics  of  an  ulcerating  erui>tion,  and  a  protuberant  forehead,  consequent 
upon  infantile  arachnitis,  are  amongst  the  jKiints  which  go  to  make  up 
what  we  recognize  as  an  horodito-syphilitic  physiognomy.''  In  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  the  characteristic  dental  malformation  already 
mentioned  (p.  694)  will  give  valuable  aid.  It  is  only  in  the  permanent 
set  that  any  peculiarity  is  noticed;  the  milk  teeth  are  liable  to  decay, 
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bnt  sre  not  pegged,  or  notched.  It  is  the  uppir  central  iitciton  whit 
arc  the  tfjsl-teeth.  Kv-en  in  grown-up  persoas,  whose  inciBOrs  are  I 
much  worn  that  the  notch  is  obliterated,  the  tooth  has  still  b  diaj;notl 
form,  which  Mr.  Dixon  likens  to  that  of  a  screip-drivfr.  being  «rid«  -, 
the  noL'k.  and  narrow  at  Its  cuttinfr  edge)  its  lateral  edges  arc  al. 
hliiiilly  rounded  off.  The  eomplesion  is  usnnily  pale,  or  of.  lead- 
hue  ;  and  though  the  taint  may  dwarf  the  bodj',  in  most  oases  the  gfi 
ernl  growth  is  not  hindered.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  met  with  saBBj 
instances  of  an  arrest  of  sexual  development,  and  Laiicereaux^l 
one.  A  form  of  phagedenic  hipus  has  been  obncn-cd ;  and  dcaftic 
and  amaurosis  from  nerve  or  cerebral  disease  are  both  far  m<j 
common  in  the  inherited  form  of  the  diHease  than  in  that  which  ia  i 
quired,  and  are  usuaitj  symmetrical.  "As  a  rule  all  syphilitic  bjtji 
toms  in  the  inherited  disease  are  symmetrical"  (Kutcuinsqn).  Li 
neau  believes  that  epilepsy  may  be  one  of  the  results,  aud  Critcht 
idiocy.  All  the  visceral  deposits,  met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  t 
acquired  disorder,  may  be  developed  in  the  hereditary.  Lonceroai 
has  seen  chronic  pneumonia  developed  under  its  influence.  Nodes  < 
the  long  bones,  hyperostosis  and  caries  occasionally  are  present^  ju 
the  hones  of  the  nose  nnd  palate  may  be  destroyed. 

Several  aiTections  of  the  eye  are  of  great  interest  in  the  hial 
hereditary  syphilis,  and  we  owe  much  to  the  intelligent  observations 
Ur.  Hutchinson  for  an  accurate  understanding  of  them.  It  wa.i  he  w 
first  showed,  that  certain  morbid  appearances  which  would  havu  bv 
chosen  as  typical  specimens  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  wure  really  iti 
not  to  scrofula,  but  to  inherited  syphilis.  He  named  the  affecti 
Chronic  Interstitial  Keratitis;  but  it  is  now  called  Syphilitic  Kcralil 
It  never  happens  in  acquired  syphilis.  The  subjects  of  thi»  form 
corneal  disease  are  generally  from  five  to  eij;!iteen  years  uf  age.  T 
phenomena  of  syphilitic  keratitis  in  the  acute  stage  are  pvculiar,  ai 
easily  recognised.  Both  eyes  are  usually  alTectcd  about  the  samel 
though  several  weeks  may  elapse.  A  ditTused  haziness,  like 
ground  glast*.  ix  fir^t  noticed  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea;  wbit 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  haze  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue,  and,  gt 
erally,  soon  run  together.  For  awhile,  the  vascularity  of  the  cot^u 
tiva  aud  sclerotica  is  but  little  increased,  but  as  the  corneal  opaci 
becomes  marked,  these  tissues  become  reddened,  and  a  flue  pIcxuK 
vessels  spreads  on  to  the  cornea  itself,  gradually  occupying  (be  opai) 
portion  and  giving  to  the  ground  glass  tint  a  red  salmon  hue ;  and  i 
Hte  is  commonly  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  disk,  in  proferan 
to  the  lower  pari,  A  sone  of  ciliary  congestion  is  usually  well  markc 
There  is  no  tendency  to  ulceration.  The  intolerance  of  light  is  groi 
and  the  patient  is  uttan  for  several  months,  when  the  disorder  iii  at  > 
height,  practically  blind.  The  vascularity  of  the  cornea  is  wholly  u 
like  that  which  attends  granular  lids,  and  other  ehronie  forma  of  kei 
litis.  In  the  latter  the  vessels  are  large  and  superficial,  whilst  in  sypltl 
tie  keratitis  they  jicnotrate  the  cornea  so  decjily,  and  arc  »o  tine,  h 
eo  closely  set  together,  that  it  gives  the  look  of  tissue  infiUnite<l  wl 
blood  (Dixon).    After  the  inflammation  has  passed  away  the 
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moat  often  cleat's  lb  a  remarkable  mnnner,  but  rarely  regains  such  per- 
fect transparency  that  the  traces  are  not  left  whiih  may  be  detected 
by  the  experienced  observer.  Theao  traces  consist  in  a  somewhat 
dusky  and  Ibin  sclerotic  in  the  ciHury  region,  and  in  tbe  presence  of 
slight  clouds  here  and  there  in  the  corneal  substance,  there  being  no 
scars  in  its  surface.  The  difference  between  these  clouds  and  ordinary 
leucomata  is  easily  recognized  (Hutchinso!*).  Mr,  Ilutcliinson  has 
rarely  seen  tbe  subjects  of  this  atTection  with  enlarged  cervical  glands, 
or  showing  other  evidences  of  scrofula,  while  in  thirty-one  outof  sixty- 
four  cases  he  has  recorded,  he  got  a  clear  history  of  the  occurrence  of 
syphilitic  symptoms  during  infancy.  Moat  frequently  it  is  an  eldest 
child  which  suffers  ;  and  females  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than 
males. 

While  Lawrence  (Lfctures  on  Surgery,  1SG3)  speaks  of  Iritis  as  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  infantile  syphilis.  Holmes  (Systaii  of  Surgery,  vol.  iv,  p, 
831,  1864)  says  it  never  occurs,  and  Diday  does  not  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  afl'octlons  of  inherited  sj'philis.  It  is  no  doubt  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but  it  does  happen,  and  tbe  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  quite  so  rare  as  faas  been  supposed.  Dixon 
in  ten  years  saw  hut  five  or  sis  cases  out  of  many  thousand  patients 
treated  bj-  him  in  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
thinks  it  often  escapes  notice,  from  the  absence  of  the  sclerotic  zone, 
the  amall  amount  of  local  symptoraa  it  causes,  conpled  with  the  fact 
that  infants  usually  keep  their  eyes  shut.  In  23  cases  collected  by  him, 
tbe  mean  age  of  the  intant  was  niue  months  and  a  balf ;  the  oldest  was 
sixteen  months,  and  the  youngest  six  weeks ;  five  were  males,  and  six- 
teen females,  and  in  two  the  sex  is  not  given.  In  11  casus  both  eyes 
were  affected.  The  red  sclerotic  zone,  unfailing  in  adult  iritis,  is 
either  wanting  or  scarcely  traceable  In  the  syphilitic  form  in  the 
iniant.  The  lymph  is  sonietiraos  scattered  over  the  iris  in  small 
isolated  granules,  but  more  frequently  flows  down  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  either  presenting  the  appearance  known  as  Hypopyon 
or  massed  together  in  a  more  solid  nodular  form.  The  iris  becomes 
dusky,  the  pupil  irregular,  and  sometimes  clouded  by  the  turbidity  of 
tbe  aqueous  humor. 

The  choroid  is  occasionally  implicated  in  hereditary  syphilis  at  about 
the  same  period  of  life  as  the  cornea.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows 
in  such  cases  the  presence  of  whitish  spots  on  its  surface,  slightly 
raised,  and  covered  by  tbe  retinal  vessels;  or  the  appearance  of  cica- 
trices, apparently  due  to  the  absorption  of  these  deposits.  The  retina 
Is  congested,  and  obscured  by  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  tbe 
vitreous  body.  In  tbe  first  stage,  that  of  exudation,  there  is  lessened 
vision  j  in  the  second  the  sight  improves,  the  spots  becoming  defined ; 
tbe  third  is  that  of  absorption,  In  14  cases  reported  by  Hutchinson, 
in  1(1  there  was  choroiditis  (?),  in  2  retinal  deposits,  in  1  inflammatory 
opacity  in  the  vitreous  body,  and  in  5  opacities  in  the  crystalline  lens. 
In  6  out  of  10,  the  children  wore  tbe  eldest  born  living. 
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Terttakt  Staok. — BUge  of  lequelK. 

ThU  lUge  may  begin  with  the  cecond 
dentition,  *t  the  time  of  puberty,  or  not 
till  much  later.  Its  duration  ii  quite 
indeflnite. 


Most  of  its  lymptoms  are  symmetri- 
cal:— Seratitii  (interstitial);  kerato-iri- 
tts;  periosteal  nodes;  cerebral  deaftien 
(not  infrequent);  cerebral  blindnecs 
(rare);  disease  of  lirer  and  kidneys; 
phagedenic  or  serpiginons  ulcerations  of 
akin;  cellular  nodes  (rare).  Probably  not 
liable  to  traaBlnit  thcdiaeue  to  oSBpring. 
Protection  against  a  new  contagion  in- 
complete. The  symmetry  of  the  symp- 
toms is  in  marked  contrast  with  what 
occurs  in  this  stage  of  acquired  dlicBie. 
The  paralysis  of  single  cranial,  or  spinal, 
nervee,  so  common  from  acquired  syphi- 
lis, are,  it  is  believed,  never  met  with  in 
the  inherited  form. 

UoM  of  the  inflammations  tend,  un- 
lesii  arrostcd  by  treatment,  to  permanent 
disorganization ;  but  unu  [interstitial  ke- 
ratitis) tends  to  recovery  even  without 
treatment.  They  are  much  less  easily 
influenced  by  treatment  than  those  of 
the  acquired  disease.] 
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